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0 became apprehenſive of a deficiency 


of materials towards furniſhing an hiſtory off 
the ſucceeding years. The peace ſeemed to 
be ſo well ſettled, that one might imagine, 
there could be little room for political diſ- 
putes amongſt the ſeveral powers, and none 
at all for actual war and hoſtility. In reality, 
Europe may be ſaid to be perfectly quiet: 
but the extent of the commercial empire of 
Great Britain is ſuch, and it engages her in 
ſuch a vaſt variety of difficult connections, 


that it is almoſt impoſſible for any conſider- 


able length of time to paſs over, without 
producing abundance of events of a very in- 
tereſting nature; and we heartily wiſh we 
could flatter ourſelves, that we ſhould be found 
as equal to our materials of hiſtory, as we are 
likely to be well ſupplied with them. The 
favage war, which has unfortunately broke 

out in America fince the concluſion of the 


general peace, has been fruitful of events ; _ 


and it is not yet ended. Since then, troubles 
of great conſequence have likewiſe ariſen in 
the Eaſt-Indies, which threaten to afford us 
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but too much employment for the enſuing 
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OE: As to our domeſtic diſſe ntions, we have 
ſtated as fairly as we could the points in con- 
teſt between parties. Little heated ourſelves, 
we have not endeavoured to inflame others. 
Me have carefully adhered to that neutrality, 
| which, however blameable in an advocate, 

is neceſſary in an hiſtorian, and without 

which he will not repreſent an image of 
things, but of his own paſſions. 


Me have wholly omitted in the Hiſtorical 
part the legal diſputes which aroſe on the 
proſecution of the authors and publiſhers of 
the North Briton. The reader will eaſily 
ſee, that theſe matters did not properly come 
within the deſign of that part of our work; 
but we have taken care to inſert the beſt ac- 
count, which has appeared, of that whole 
tranſaction, at the end of the Chronicle, 
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* They arrive at Manila. 


N our laſt volume "we were 
, obliged to conclude our ac- 
how of the peace, before we 
had fully related all the tranſactions 
of the war. When Great Britain 
came to a rupture with Spain, the 
theatre of hoſtility was infinitely en- 
larged: As that war was in a great 
meaſure a war upon commerce, it 
naturally became as a. A as its 
object. And as the vital parts of 
Spain, contrary to the condition of 
* VI. 1 


+ 5 
t Yoon 7, the Philippines deſigned. Deferip- 
tion of thoſe iſlands, — of the city of 


WE the ſquadron ſent before 1 


7 Preparations at Madraſa. 
The pee unites at Marais: 


9 


mot other nations, lie at a great 
diſtance from the head, expedi- 
tions of the utmoſt moment were | 
to be undertaken in the remote - 
part of the globe. : 2 
The nature af our plan, i in which 1 
the narrative, perhaps, 99 170 too 
cloſe upon the facts, conftfains us 
to relate things, not in the order of | 
time in whit they happen, but in 
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that in which we come to the 
knowledge of them. In this in- 
ſtance, 


[P] * 


1 


events of the war. 


the five laſt campaigns, | 
of theſe was the expedition againſt 
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ſtance, that plan has not been at- 
tended with any material inconve-' 
nience. The fortune of the expe- 

ditions, depending during the ne- 


gotiation of the peace, was not, 
by the mutual conſent of parties, 
to have any influence on the terms 
of it. The places taken were to 


be reciprocally reſtored. We, there- 


fore, thought it more prudent to 


preſent to the reader a narrative 


of that important tranſaction, en- 
tire and unbroken, rather than 
poſtpone any part of it, until we 
had gathered in all the ſcattered 
However, there 
were events, and ſome of them ſo 
conſiderable, to the knowledge of 
which we have arrived ſince the 
concluſion of our laſt year's labour, 


that they ought by no means to be 


omitted. They will furniſh ſome- 


thing to the entertainment we pro- 
poſe for the public in the preſent; 


and they are ſuch, as not unwor- 
thily cloſe that great ſcene of na- 


tional glory, which Great 7 * 


had diſplayed to the world, during 


the Manilas. Its ee. will 


juſtify that detail, in which we 
pPropoſe to conſider it. a 


The Manilas, or P T5, i 
form a principal yen of that im- 


. menſe Indian Archipelago, which 
_—confiſts of many hundred iſlands, 


Tome of them the largeſt, and many 


of them by nature the richeſt in the 


world ; and which lie in the torrid 
zone, extending from the 19th de- 
gree of north latitude, almoſt in a 
continied chain, to New Guinea, 


the great ſouthern * | 
'The Philippines form the nor- 

thernmoſt cluſter of theſe iſlands. 

They were Gkcovered in the year 


The chief 


1521, by the famous navigator 
Ferdinand Magellan: they were 
added to the Spaniſh monarchy by 
Don Lewis de Velaſco, in 1564, 
in the reign of Philip the ſecond, 
under whom the Spaniſh dominion 


was preatly augmented, and its 


real ſtrength, at the ſame time, ſo 
impaired, that almoſt two centu- 


_ ries have not reſtored it to its for- 


mer vigour. The Philippines are 
ſcarce inferior to any of the other 
iſlands of Aſia, in all the natural 
productions of that happy climate; 
and they are by far the beſt ſitu- 


ated for an extended and advanta- 


geous commerce. By their poſi- 
tion they form the center of inter- 
courſe with China, Japan, and the 


Spice Iſlands; and whilſt they are 


under the dominion of Spain, they 
connect the Aſiatic and American 
commerce, and become the gene- 
ral entrepòt for the rich manufac- 
tures and products of the one, and 
for the treaſures of the other. Be- 
ſides, they are well fituated for a 
ſupply of European goods, both 
from the ſive of Acapulco, and by 


the way of the Cape of Good 


In fact, they formerly enjoyed a 
traffic in ſome degree proportioned 
to the peculiar felicity of their ſitu- 
ation; but the Spaniſh "dominion 
is too vaſt and unconnected to be 
improved to the beſt advantage. 
The ſpirit of commerce is not 
powerful” in that people. The 
trade of the Philippines is thought 
to have declined : its great branch 
is now reduced to two ſhips, which 
annually paſs between theſe Iſlands 


and to the neighbouring ſhores of and Acapulco in America, and to 


a ſingle port, that of Manila, in 

an * the ſame name. 
But though declined, this trade 
is ſtill a vaſt object of protection 
x n,; 


/ 
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to Spain, and of hoſtility to what- 
ever nation is engaged in war with 
her. In the war, which began 
in 1739, and which was not dil- 
tinguiſhed by ſuch a ſeries of won- 
derful ſucceſſes as the laſt, the tak- 
ing of the galleon, which carries on 
the trade between Manila and Ame- 
rica, was conſidered as one of the 
moſt brilliant advantages which we 
obtained ; and it has, accordingly, 
been much inſiſted upon in all the 
hiſtories of that period. This gal- 
leon is generally worth more than 
boo, ooo pounds ſterling. £ 

The principal iſland of the Phi- 
lippines is called Manila, . or Luco- 
nia; it is in length ſomething more 
than zoo miles; its breadth is ex- 
tremely unequal; at a medium it 
may be about 80 or 90. The Spa- 
niſh inhabitants, who are not nu- 
merous, have the government and 
the beſt part of the commerce; 
the Chineſe are the artiſans ; and 
the ſoil is chiefly cultivated by the 
natives. Theſe latter are of vari- 
ous origins, and of different de- 
grees of ſavageneſs, according as 
they have been more or leſs ſub- 
dued by religion, or refined by in- 
tercourſe with ſtrangers. For ſo 


large and, fertile an iſland the num- 


: 


ber of inhabitants are but ſmall ; 
and the whole, perhaps, not amount- 
ing to half a million; and of thoſe 
not a third are in ſubjection to the 
Spaniards. .M 5 


The reſt of the Philippine iſlands, 


ſo far as the Spaniſh power pre- 


vails in them, are under the go- 
vernor of Luconia; but there are 
many of them, in which that na- 
tion has little authority, or even 
influence. There are in all about 
fourteen of them which deſerve 
notice. 8 5 

The capital of Luconia, and of 


all theſe iſlands, and, indeed, the 


only. reſpectable place in them, is 


Manila, fituated to the ſouth. eaſt of 


the iſland, and lying upon a very 


fair and ſpacious harbour. The 
buildings both public and private, 
being moſtly of wood, have as 
much magnificence as ſuch mate- 
rials are capable of; and the church- 
es, In particular, are very ſplendid- 
ly adorned. The Spaniards are 


diſcouraged from building with 


more durable materials by the 


terrible earthquakes, to which the 


iſland is extremely liable. By 
them the city has been more than 
once ſhaken to the ground. This 
calamity is ſo frequent and dread- 
ful, as, in a great meaſure, to coun- 
terballance all the advantages of 
ſo rich a ſoil, and ſo deſireable a 
climate. | 25 


The Spaniſh inhabitants within 


the city are about three thouſand. 
Ten thouſand Chineſe occupy a large 
ſuburb called the Parian. 


On the conqueſt of Chiaa by 


the Tartars, in the laſt century, 


great numbers fled their country, 


filling all the conſiderable towns, 
not only of the Philippines, but of 
the Moluccas and Sunda iſlands, 
with in ingenious and induſtrious 


people, who brought with them, 


and diffuſed into all theſe countries, 
the ſkill of manufacture and the 
ſpirit of commerce. The conqueſt 
of China had nearly the ſame effect 
in this part of the world, which the 


revocation of the edict of Nantes 


produced in ours. Beſides the Pa- 


rian, there are ſeveral other unte 
of great extent contiguous to 

city, inhabited by forty thouſand of 
the native Indians, or by that mixed 


this 


breed ſo common in all the Spaniſh 
colonies, reſulting from that preat 
variety of races of men, who ori 
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ginally inhabited, or came as ad- 
venturers, or were brought as ſlaves, 
into their extenſive dominions. 

From this ſhort account it is vi- 


ſible, that the acquiſition of ſuch a 


place muſt have proved of very 
great advantage towards carrying on 
the war with Spain effectually, and 
could not, therefore, fail of hav- 
ing an advantageous influence on 
the terms of pacification, Accord- 
ingly it was refolved to make an at- 


| tempt upon the Manilas, from a 


plan of operations delivered to the 
miniſtry by colonel Draper; and, 


reg the reader will be glad to 


now how this plan came to be 
formed. 

After the memorable defence of 
Madraſs, in 1759, colonel Draper's 
bad ftate of health obliged him to 


leave that country. He embarked, in 
company with the honourable capt. 
Howe, 


then commander of the 
Winchelſea, for Canton in China, a 
city with which the inhabitants of 
Manila carry on a conſiderable trade. 


-Here they wiſely ſpent that time 
of relaxation from military opera- 


tions, in attaining ſuch knowledge 
of the Philippine iflands, as might 
afterwards be ſerviceable to their 
country, giving a leſſon to all men 


in public employment, that, at times 


when they cannot perform an active 
ſervice, they may ſtill do a material 
one by wiſe attention and ſenſible 
obſervation. They diſcovered, that 
the Spaniards of the Philippine 
iſlands, confiding in their remote 


diſtance from Europe, ſuppoſed an 


attack upon them impracticable, and 
were by that fatal ſecurity, which 
is always the conſequence of an ill- 
founded confidence, lulled into a 


total inattention to a regular military 
length. 


Upon the firſt rumour of a war 


Beſides, with 


inconſiderable. 
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with Spain, lord Anſon and lord 
Egremont were made acquainted 
with theſe obſervations concerning 
the ſtate of the Philippine iſlands; 
they gave that attention to the in- 
formation, which the importance of 
it juſtly merited. They ordered 
colonel Draper to give his ideas in 
writing; aſſuring him, that, if the 
war ſhould become unavoidable by 
the Spaniards joining with France, 
they would recommend the under- 
taking to his majeſty. The memo- 
rial upon the ſubject was greatly im- 
proved by the naval experience and 
judgment of capt. Howe, who poſ- 
ſeſſes all the noble qualities of his 
illuftrious family: 

The motives for the undertak- 


ing (excluſive of the popular and 


dazzling notions of booty and 


plunder) were very ſerious and in- 


in a commercial 


For Manila, 


tereſting, both 
and political light. 


in the poſſeſſion of an enterpriſing 


people, is capable of ruining the 
whole China trade of any other, 
as the port of Cavite can build, fit 
out, and man very large ſhips of 
war, which, if properly ſtationed, 
no veſſels could poſſibly eſcape, : 
unleſs protected by a ſquadron. 
anila in our hands, 
we might at all times depend on 
the proper reſpeCt being ſhewn to 
our flag in the ports of that exten- 
five empire. On the other hand, the 
objections to the enterprize were not 
It was impoſſible to 
ſpare either ſhips -or troops from 
England for the conqueſt, as the ad- 
ditional weight of Spain in the ſcale 
of France, demanded the utmoſt ex- 
ertion of our power nearer home. 
The vaſt diſtance of the object, and 
the uncertainty of the time, in which 
the expedition could be undertaken, 
were, beſides, no {mall pg, i : 

ut 
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tillery, and a body of ſeamen and E b 


but they were ſoon obviated. No- 
thing was demanded but a light 
frigate to carry colonel Draper to 
Madraſs, where alone ſuitabie pre- 
arations could be made for this 
important enterpriſe. 

The colonel arrived at Madraſs 
the latter end of june, 1752, 
and on his arrival was appoint- 
ed brigadier general and com- 

mander in chief of the expedi- 
tion, which was to be undertaken 
ſolely by the troops and ſqua- 
dron then in India. No doubt, as 
we were become arbiters of the 

great peninſula of India, by the, 
total expulſion of the French, and 
by the humiliation of the Dutch, 

this attempt became more fealivle, 

However, as this dominion was 
new, and rather entered upon, 

than firmly eſtabliſhed, ſomething 
was to be dreaded even from the 
natives; and, therefore, from this 
peninſula (the only place from 
which ſach an attempt could be 
made with any proſpe& of ſuc- 
ceſs) ſo great a force could not 
be employed, as the difficulty 
and importance of the enterpriſe 
ſeemed to require. But the ſpirit 
of the troops, and the celerity and 
jadgment with which the prepa- 
rations were made, compenſated 
every deficiency, 

"Phe 79h repiment was the only 
regular corps that could be ſpared. 

But this corps was, by reputation, 
by ſervice and by being long in- 
ured to the climate, almoſt equal to 
an army. By this regiment the pro- 
greſs of the French in India had 
been firſt ſtopped. They had con- 
tributed not a little to the happy 
turn and deciſion of that war, un- 
der colonel Coote; and they were 
now choſen to extend the glory of 
the Engliſh arms to the utmoſt 
verge of Aſia. 


men. 


A company of ar- 


bs 


marines, were appointed to act 
with them. 
ſeapoys (Indian ſoldiers who ſerve 
after the European manner) were 
added. Ia the whole, the force 
for the land operations amounted 
to two thouſand three hundred 
The naval force conſiſted 
of nine men of war and frigates, | 
beſides ſome ſtore-ſhips. | 

The command of the land 
forces in this expedition was given, 
as before mentioned, to brigadier 
general Draper. Nobody was 
more perfectly acquainted with 
the ſervice in that part of the 
world; and nobody had ſhewn 
greater zeal to forward it. It was 
impoſſible to forget the merit he 
had in the preſervation of Madraſs, 
and in giving the Eaſt India war, 
againſt Mr. Lally, the firſt turn in 


our favour. Admiral Corniſh com- 


manded the marine; a brave and 
able officer, and worthy to co- 
operate with ſuch a general, in 
ſuch an important ſervice. In 
three weeks the preparations for 
forming this body, and getting 
ready all the ſtores, were begun, 
compleated, and the whole ſhipped 
through a raging and perpetual 
ſurf, which in thoſe climates is one 
of the greateſt difficulties in any 
expedition, extremely embarraſliing 
the embarkation, and rendering 
ſtill more hazardous the debarka- 
tion of troops, eſpecially in the 
face of an enemy, who knows 
how to profit of this advantage. 
The celerity of thoſe prepara- 
tions was neceſſary, In the Eaft 
Indies, they are obliged to regu- 
late all their motions by the 
courſe of the monſoons. The 
ſeaſon for the expedition was far 
advanced, when the plan and 
orders 5 and, if the nortk- 
12 weſt 
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weſt monſoon ſhould ſer in with 


any degree of violence, before they 
were advanced on their voyage, 
the ſucceſs of the whole enterpriſe 


would have been rendered exceed- 


ingly precarious. There was, be- 
fides, another conſideration, which 
demanded all poſſible haſte ; this 
was, that the Evyliſh army might 
come to its deitination, before the 
news of war being actually broke 
out between England and Spain 


could reach the Manilas, and, by 
- Touzing the Spaniards from their 
' Ul-grounded ſecurity, give them 
time to put themſelves into the 


Leſt poſture of defence. 
The ju .igment, with which every 


arrangement was made, equalled 


the celerity of the preparations. 
A ſhip of fore was diſpatched be- 


force the fle-t through the ſtreights 
of Malacca, in order to watch the 


entrance of the Chineſe ſea, and to 
intercept whatever veſſels might 
be bound to Manila, or ſent from 
the neighbouring ſettlements, to 


give the Spaniards notice of the 
As it was neceſſary. to take 


in water at Malacca, a diviſion of 
the ſquadron, with a conſiderable 
part of the land forces, was ſent 
off, before the reſt 
could be pot ready, in 
| order that a moment 
of ſuperfluous delay might not hap- 


29th of Ju- 
ly, 1762. 


pen to the fleet in procuring this 
_ neceſſary refreſhment, 
_ © Before they failed, every thing 


was ſettled with relation to the co- 
operation of the land and fea 
forces, to the diſtribution of the 
plunder, and to the government of 
the place, in caſe it ſhoyld be 
taken, that no diſpute might ariſe 


- in the courſe of their operations, 


The Eaſt India company. were, by 
agreement, to have a third of the 
booty, or the ranſom ; by orders 


from England, the government of 
the conquered country was to be 
veſted in that body ; the, land and 
ſea forces, by common conſent, 
were mutually to participate in the 
diſtribution of their ſeveral cap- 
tures, according to the rules eſta- 
bliſhed in the navy. Theſe precau- 
tions had ſo good an effect, that no 
circumſtance of diſagreement once 
aroſe between the army and the 
marine, either in the conduct of 
the enterpriſe, or in the diviſion of 
tae advantages of it. Nothing diſ- 


tinguiſhes this war more from every 


former war, in which we have been 
engaged, than that, in ſo many con- 
jun& expeditions, and in ſuch 2 
vaſt variety of difliculties and of 
ſervices, there was ſo perfect an 
harmony, and ſo cordial a co-ope- 
ration between the land and the 
ſea forces, that there is not a ſingle 
inſtance of the leaſt degree of diſ- 
cord or diſſention between them. 
Nothing can more advantageouſly 
charaReriſe the ſpirit of the age. 

All things being thus judiciouſly 
diſpoſed, and all difficulties fore- 
ſeen and provided for, the laſt and 
grand diviſion of the fleet ſet fail 
from Madraſs the firſt of Auguſt 
1762, On the 1yth of the ſame 
month they arrived ſafe at Ma- 
lacca, formerly conſidered as the 
key of the Indian commerce, 
and ſtill the center of a very con- 
ſiderable trade. It had formerly 
been diſputed between the then 


great naval powers in India, Por- 
tugal and Holland, as a port of the 
utmoſt moment in determining the 


abſolute fovereiguty in thoſe ſeas; 
becauſe it commands the grand 
communication between China and 
Indoſtan, and that it is a ſituation, 
which has a conſiderable influence 
on all the lands that compoſe the 
great indian Archipelago, But at 
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this time, ſo great was the revolu- ceſſary not already provided for 


tion in this part of Aſia, and the 
ſuperiority of the Engliſh was ſuch, 
that it was of no great moment to 
them, in whoſe hands Malacca was. 
The Dutch, who could look with 


no very favourable eye upon our 


progreſs in thoſe eaſtern regions, 
were neither in ſpirit nor condi- 
tion to give any check to it. The 
Engliſh fleet uſed Malacca as a 
port of their own, and there the 

ſupplied themſelves, not only wit 

eden ments, but with every ne- 


repulſed. 


ihe Philippines are Jurrgndered. 
X 7 HEN the Britiſh armament 
arrived upon the coaſt of Lu- 
conia, they found the Spaniards 


abſolutely unacquainted with the 


breaking out of the war, conſe- 


quently unprepared, and in all that 


confuſion, which neceſſarily at- 

tends a ſudden and precipitate diſ- 
Poſition againſt an attack. That 
they might have as little time as 
poſlible to recover from this con- 
fuſion, ſo favourable to our enter- 
priſe, it was determined that the 


forces ſhould be landed, and the o- 


perations commenced immediately. 


A ſmall fort and town lay upon 


the harbour of Cavite, which was 
conveniently ſituated to ſtrengthen 
Manila, and might afford an uſe- 
ful ſtation for ſhips during the 
ſiege. The firſt idea was to be- 

gin with the attack of this fort; 
but on conſultation between Mr. 
Draper and the admiral, it was 
concluded more adviſeable to pro- 
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ry much. Without the leaſt diſ- 


from Malacca they 


| | F II. ; 2 | 
Condition of Manila. The forces landed. A. ſally of the enemy. They are 

Ships brought againſt the town. 
Spaniards and Indians make two aticmpts on the Engliſh camp. Repuljed 


in both. Character of theje Indians. A breach made in the fortifications. 
The town flormed. The citadel furrenders. 


ceed directly to the grend ob- 


boiſterous; and it was 
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the ſiege they meditated. 
The weather faycured them ve- 


treſs to the ſquadron, or the diſ- 
perfion of any of the ſhips which 
compoſed it, in thirty-one days 


came in fight of Lu- e L 
conia. At that time, 1 
indeed, the ſquadron was ſeparated, 
and driven out to ſea, but they 
ſoon recovered the ſhore, and again 
compleated their junction. | 


# 


A wviolent ſtorm. 


The 


Capitulation, by which all + 


ject, judging very properly, that 
a conqueſt there would of courſe 
occaſion, and draw after it the fall 
of Cavite. The delay naturally 
attendant, on the firſt plan would 
have given time to the Spaniards 
to recover their ſpirits, diſmayed 
by the ſudden appearance of an 
enemy on their coaſts, which had 
been long unaccuſtomed to the a- 

larms of the war, they would have 
had leiſure to clear away the build- 
ings which obſtructed their forti- 
fications, to put their works in 
repair, and to take every ſtep to- 
wards an orderly, and therefore, 
probably, an effeual defence. 
Beſides, the ſhifting of the mon- 
ſoons began to diſplay itſelf by very 
evident and alarming ſigns. The 
weather grew uncertain and me- 
nacing ; the rain began to pour 
down in torrents; the winds became 


greatly to 
1B] 4 be 


LHR 


- oppoſe | 
were ſo well taken, that the ene- 


| 24th of Sept. 
tember. 
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be feared, that, if the operations 
ſhould be drawn into any conſider- 


able length, the overflowing of the 
country would have made all ap- 
roaches to the place by land 


impracticable, whilſt the tempeſtu- 
ous weather would have rendered 
the aſliſtance of the ſquadron pre- 
carioùs in the ſiege, and even its 


ſafety very doubtful. 


The diſpoſitions for landing 
were made a little to the ſouth of 


the town. The boats were ranged 


In three diviſions, under the pro- 
tection of the men of war. Fri- 
gates were ordered to the right and 


left, by a briſk fire to cover their 


flanks, and to diſperſe the enemy, 
Who began to aſſemble in great 


numbers, both horſe and foot, to 
the deſcent. Meaſures 


my retired from the fire of the 


ſquadron, and left the coaſt clear. 
The Engliſh with an even front 


made towards the ſhore, and thro? 
' a violent ſurf, whic 


daſhed many 
of their boats to 
pieces, (but fortu- 
nately without any 


loſs of lives) gained the coaſt, and 
formed upon the beach. 


The days which immediately 


ſucceeded their landing were ſpent 
in ſeizing the moſt advantageous 
poſts, in ſecuring the communica- 
tion with the navy, and in recon- 
noitring the roads and approaches 
to the town. 
| larly fortified, and defended by ſome 


They found it regu- 


good works, a number of exce]- 


_ overcame 


tives, a fierce and daring people, 
who in a ſhort time came to the 
aſſiſtance of the place with a body 
of ten thouſand men, armed in 
their barbarous faſhion. - _ 

The governor was, indeed, a 


churchman, the archbiſhop of the 


Manilas, by a policy not wholly 
without precedent in the Spaniſh 
colonies, in which they have been 
known more than once to unite 
not only the civil government, but 
the command of the forces, with 
the © ecclefiaſtical dignity. But 
however unqualified by his cha- 
racer, for the defence of a city at - 
tacked, the archbiſhop ſeemed not 
unfit for it by his ſpirit and reſo- 
lution. Theſe, together with the 
obſtructions which aroſe from the 


ſeaſon, (which grew daily more 


embarraſſing) were the difficulties 
our army had to contend with. On 


the other hand they had many cir- 


cumſtances in their favour. The 


ditch of the town, in ſome impor- 


tant parts, had never been com- 
pleated; the covered way was. out 
of repair ; the glacis was too low ; 


ſome of the out-works were not 


armed ; and the ſuburbs, which 
they had not time to burn, afford- 
ed ſhelter to our troops, and cover- 
ed them in their approaches, 

The ability of the commanders, 
and the ſpirit of the troops, made 
uſe of all theſe advantages, and 
all theſe difficulties. 
The country being almoſt wholly 
flooded, they were obliged to 
throw themſelves into the houſes, 


jent cannon, garrifoned by about which were under the fire of the 


809 regular troops, and incapable 
by its extent of being compleatly 
Inveſted by ſuch an army as aurs, 


and in a condition, therefore, of 


being conſtantly ſupplied from the 
country, and reinforced by the na- 


baſtions, and the Spaniards can- 
nonaded their quarters, which were 


"nearer to the walls than the ordi- 


nary rules of war preſcribed, Ne- 
ceſſity ſuperſeded theſe rules; and 
even the precipitation with which 

| the 
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they were obliged to urge their 
motions, had a good effect, and 
probably haſtened the deciſion of 
the ſiege in their favour ſooner 
than could be expected from a 
more regular proceeding, and more 
favourable circumſtances. 

Before batteries could be erect- 
ed, the enemy attempted a ſally 
261K of Se. with about four hun- 

5 P” dred men. But this 
tember. eſſay of their ſtrength 
proved extremely diſcouraging to 
them, and they were obliged to re- 
tire with loſs and precipitation. 
The ſuperior {kill and bravery of 
our troops appeared in ſo ſtriking 


a light in this little engagement, 


that it was thought it might prove 
an inducement to the governor to 


endeavour at advantageous terms 


by an early ſurrender. But his 


_ anſwer to the ſummons of our 


cammander was more ſpirited than 
the behaviour of his garriſon had 
hitherto proved. It was plain we 
had to expect nothing but what we 
were able to command, 


Through all the difficulties of 


the ſeaſon our works proceeded, 
and by the indefatigable vigour 
and unconquerable ſpirit of our ſol- 
diers and ſeamen, three batteries 
for cannon and mortars were rail- 
ed, and played on the town with 
_ conſiderable effect. The Indians 
from time to time continued their 
attack; but they rather moleſted 
our troops, than obſtructed their 
progreſs. Equally ignorant of the 
laws of humanity and of arms, 
they murdered our people, where- 
ever they met them diſperſed from 
the army; and even perpetrated 


the ſame cruelty on an Englith of- 


cer, employed under the protec- 
tion of a flag of truce, and of an 
act of generoſity to an enemy, in 


munication with it was entirely 


conducting into the town the go- 
vernor's nephew, who had been 
taken. Their ſavage cruelty en- 


5 * 


titled them to no mercy; and 


whenever they fell into the hands 
of the Engliſh ſoldiers, they 


found none. 


As little ſacceſs attended the at- 


tempt in which this cruel action. 
was committed, as they met with 
in their former ſally. The opera- 
tions againſt the town proceeded 
with unremitted vigour and dili- 
gence. The bombardment conti- 


nued day and night. The navy, 


{9 


who had hitherto aſſiſted no other- 


wiſe than by furniſhing men and 


ſtores, (in which, however, it was 
of the greateſt ſervice) began now 
to take a direct part. They placed 


themſelves as near the town, as the 
depth of water would admit, and 


began a fire in order to ſecond the 


operations of the land forces, by 
enfilading the front they pro- 
poſed to attack. Although the 


ſhallows obliged the ſhips to keep 
at too great a diſtance to have all 


the effect they wiſhed, this fire, 


— 


which was opened on a new quar- 


ter, and was kept up without inter- 


miſſion, added not a little to the 


fatigue of the garriſon, and to the 


confuſion and terror of the inhabi- 
tants. A | 8 
Whilſt the ſiege advanced in ſo 
ſacceſsful a manner by the perſe- 
verance, and by the uncommon 


harmony and united efforts of the 


land and ſea forces, the 
elements threatened to 
deſtroy at once all the 
effects of their induſtry and cou- 


1ſt of Oc- 
tober, 


rage. A deluge of rain poured 


down, accompanied by a mighty 
ſtorm of wind. The ſquadron was 
in the greateſt danger; all com- 


off. 


cut 
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of. A ſtoreſhip, which had lately 
arrived, and contained the greateſt 
part of the tools and neceſſaries, 
of which they were now in the 


greateſt want for compleating their 


works, was driven on ſhore. 'The 
governor of the place added to the 
advantage of theſe appearances in 
his favour, by calling in'- the aid 
of his ecclefiaſtical earner, To 
raiſe the ſpirits of the inhabitants, 
funk by the progreſs of the be- 
fiegers, he gave out that an angel 


from the Lord was gone forth to 


deſtroy the Engliſh like the hoſt of 
Sennachetib. ] | 
By an extraordinary ſpecies of 
good fortune, theſe menacing cir- 
cumſtances were attended with their 
particular advantages, and rather 
facilitated than obſtructed the pro- 
greſs of the ſiege. The ſtoreſhips, 
by being driven aſhore, without 
any conſiderable damage, gave an 
eaſy and ready acceſs to all the mi- 
litary ſtores and proviſions ſhe 
contained, and which, if it had not 


deen for this accident, could not 


have been ſupplied by boats in 
many days, as the wind continued 
to blow for a long time after, and 


that a violent ſurf broke high upon 


the beach. Befides, in the fitua- 
tion, in which this veſſel lay on 
more, her cannon became, in a 
great degree, a protection to the 
rear of the Engliſh camp. At the 
ſame time, the confidence, which the 
enemy repoſed in the natural helps 
derived from the florm, and in 
thoſe ſupernatural ones added by 
their ſuperſtition, rendered them 
more remiſs and languid in their 
defence; and during that time 
they gave leſs obſtruction to the 
progreſs of our troops, than in any 
other period of the ſiege. Another 
advantage alſo aroſe to the Eng- 
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liſh from the ſtorm; for the roar- 
ing of the waves prevented the 
Spaniards from hearing the noife 
of our workmen in the night. 

Every circumſtance of the ſtorm, - 
by a fortunate turn, or by a judici- 


ous management, became favour- 


able to the attack, and they pro- 
ceeded with, ſo much conſtancy and 
reſolution, that in the midſt of this 
violent tempeſt, and deluged as 
they were with the heavy tropical 
rains, they compleated one large 
battery for heavy cannon, and an- 
other for moriars, made good their 
parallels azd communications, ſe- 
cared” their moſt material poſts, 
and put themſelves in a condition, 
immediately on the ceaſing of the 
ſtorm, to batter the place in 

breach e 

Twelve pieces of cannon, on that 


face of the baſtion which they at- 


tacked, were filenced in a few 
hours, and ſo vigorous a fire was 
kept up from the cannon and mor- 
tars upon all the parts, whence the 
Spaniards could annoy our troops, 
that in leſs than two days all their 
defences were deſtroyed. The Spa- 
niards, ſeeing their fortifications no 
longer tenable, determined to make 
a concluſive effort, and to avail 
themſelves of the ſtrength of the 
garriſon, which their free commu- 
nication with the country had 
made as numerous as they could 
wiſh. For that purpoſe they pro- 
jected a fally, diſpoſed in two at- 
tacks upon the two moſt important 
poſts of the Engliſh. The firſt was 
to be made upon a cantonment of 
the ſeamen, in which they judged, 
if they could ſucceed, they muſt 
lay the Engliſh under unſur- 
mountable difficulties, becauſe the 
ſeamen were known to have had 
the moſt conſiderable part in the 

manage- 
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management of the artillery dur- 
ing the whole ſiege. A thouſand 
Indians were to be employed in 
the operation. | 


The ſecond body, conſiſting of 


Indians, and of a ſtrong detach- 
ment from the Spaniſh garriſon, 
were to attack a church which lay 


near the ſea, covered a flank of the 


army, and had been of great con- 
ſequence for protecting the be- 
fiegers in their approaches, both 
againſt the enemy's fire and the 1n- 
undation. An attack had been 
made, as we have before related, 
upon this poſt, and they thought it 
of importance enough to juſtify a 


ſecond. Theſe deſigns were not 


ill conceived, and they were exe- 
cuted with ſufficient reſolution. 

About three hours before day on 
the fourth of October, the Indians 


marched out upon the firſt attack. 
They were much encouraged by 


the inceſſant fall of rain, which 
they flattered themſelves would 
have rendered our fire arms uſeleſs, 
As for themſelves, they had nothing 
to apprehend, habituated as they 
were to the accidents of that cli- 
mate, and armed only with bows 
and lances. Their approach was 


favoured by a great number of 
thick buſhes, that grew upon the 


fide of a rivulet, which they paſſed 
in the night. By keeping cloſe to 
them, they eluded the vigilance of 
the patroles, and fel] unexpectedly, 
and with infinite violence, upon 
the quarters of the ſeamen. Al- 
though ſurpriſed and aſſaulted in 
the night, when they could diſcern 


nothing of the enemy, but the fury 


of the attack, they maintained their 
ground with ſteadineſs, and repel- 
ed the enemy. Prudently ſatisfied 
with this advantage, and not riſque- 


ing it by an attempt to improve 
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it, they remained firmly in their 


poſt until day - break, when a 
picquet of the 79th regiment came 
to their relief, and falling upon the 


right flank of the Indians, theſe 


barbarians fled, were purſued, 


and routed, with the loſs of three 


hundred men. en, 

It is ſomewhat remarkable, that 
the Aſiatic Indians of the penin- 
ſula of Malacca, and, in general, 
of all their iſlands, ſhoald differ 
ſo extremely from the Chineſe, 
and every other nation of the 
eaſtern continent. The former are 
as diſtinguiſhed for their fierce va- 
lour, and for a ſingular contempt 
of death, as the latter have always 
been for their cowardice, and the 
ſoftneſs and effeminacy of their 
manners. In our wars on the In- 
dian continent, the European troops 
were almoſt the only object of at- 
tention. In our attack upon the 
Philippines, the natives were, at 
leaſt, to be equally dreaded. In 
this ſally, had their diſcipline or 


arms been at all equal to their 


ſtrength and ferocity, the iſſue of 
the event had been very doubtful. 
Even armed as they were, they 
boldly ruſhed on the very muzzles - 
of our pieces; on every repulſe 
they repeated their aſſaults with re- 
doubled fury; and died at length, 
like wild beaſts, gnawing the bayo- 
nets of their enemies. 

The ſecond attack, which began 
juſt as they had been defeated in 


the former, appeared at firſt, in a 


manner, more favourable to the 
hopes of the Spaniards. The body 
of ſeapoys, which defended the 
church, which was the object of 
this attack, not being endowed 
with the reſolution, which diſtin- 
guiſnes our Engliſh ſeamen, were 
eaſily diſlodged, and driven 8 

nelr 
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their poſt. The enemy, as ſoon 
as they had ſeized the church, im- 
mediately climbed to the top, and 
from thence poured down a ſtorm 
of fire on our people who were 
poſted behind it, and who now lay 
entirely expoſed to their ſhot. In 
this diſadvantageous poſition, the 
European ſoldiers maintained them- 
ſelves with reſolution and patience, 
until a detachment with ten field 
pieces came to their relief. The 
Spaniards were at length driven off 
with the loſs of 70 men: nor were 
we freed from this reſolute attack 
without loſs on our ſide, a brave 
officer having fallen, and forty men 
being killed or wounded in the 
encounter. 
This was the enemy's laſt effort. 
They were now confined to the 
walls. Diſcouraged by their fre- 
quent and bloody repulſes, the 
greateſt part of the Indians re- 
turned home. The fire of the 
batteries, which had been a little 
Interrupted by theſe attacks, re- 
commenced with greater ſpirit, and 
with a more deciſive effect than 
ever ; ſo that the next day the ene- 
_ my's cannon were all filenced, and 
the breach appeared practicable. 
Any other people but the Spa- 
niards of this garriſon, in theſe 
circumſtances, would have imme- 
diately prepared a capitulation, 
when no law of honour, becauſe 
no proſpect of ſucceſs, required a 
further defence; at leaſt, if they 
had deſperately reſolved on the laſt 
_ extremity, they would have made 
ſuch works, and poſted their men 
in ſuch a manner, as to have made 
the firſt attempt to ftorm as def- 
perate on our ſide, as this too late 
defence was on theirs. But their 
reſolution was only a ſullen obſti- 
racy, uninſpired by a true military 
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ſpirit, as it was wholly uninformed 
by any true military {kill. 

Our commander, not finding 
any deſire of capitulating in the 
enemy, prepared, without 
delay, and with the moſt Od 
judicious arrangements, for 5 
the ſtorm. All our troops were 
gradually and. privately afſembled 
in proper poſts, ſo as to pive the 
enemy no alarm or notice of the 
deſign; whilſt the batteries kept a 
continual fire, in order to clear 
every part of the works, from 
whence we might apprehend any 
moleſtation. This fire had ſo good 
an effect, that a body of Spaniards 
who had begun to aſſemble on the 


baſtion, which was the object of 


the attack, were diſperſed by the 
exploſion of ſome ſhells. 

The Engliſh took immediate 
advantage of this event. By the 
ſignal of a general diſcharge of 
their artillery and mortars, and 
under the cover of a thick ſmoke, 
which blew directly vpon the town, 
they ruſhed on to the aſſault. Sixty 
volunteers of different corps led 
the way, ſupported by the grena- 
diers of the 7gth regiment. A 
body of pioneers to clear the 
breach, and, if neceſſary, to make 
lodgments, followed ; a battalion 
of ſeamen advanced next, ſupport- 
ed by two grand diviſions of the 


79th regiment ; the troops of the 
Eaſt India E cloſed the 


rear. 

Diſpoſed in this excellent order; 
led by officers on whom they had 
the utmoſt confidence, and ani- 
mated by the proſpect of a ſpeedy 


concluſion of their labours, they 


mounted tne breach with amazing 
ſpirit and rapidity, The Spaniards 


diſperſed in a moment; the Britiſh 


troops advanced with little reſiſt- 
ance 


6th of 
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ance into the city, and compleated 
the conqueſt. An hundred Spa- 
niards and Indians poſted in a guard 
houſe refuſed quarter, and were 
cut to pieces. Three hundred 
more, who endeavoured to eſcape 
over a deep and rapid river, were 
drowned in the attempt. The go- 


vernor retired into the citadel ; but 


as that place was not tenable, he 
ſoon ſarrendered at diſcretion. In- 
fluenced by a generoſity familiar 


to our commanders, and willing to 


preſerve ſo noble a city from de- 
ſtruction, general Draper and the 


admiral, though able to command 


every thing, admitted the inhabl- 
tants to a capitulation, by which 


they enjoyed their liberties, lives, 


properties, and the adminiſtration 
of their domeſtic government. A 


ranſom of a million ſterling pur- 


chaſed theſe terms. And thus 
Great Britain, after a ſiege, ſhort 
indeed in the duration, but con- 
ſiderable for 


important place. 
here every refreſhment fit to re- 


cruit the troops after their fatipues, 
and abundance of all ſtores neceſ- 


ſary to refit the ſquadron. The 
ſurrender of Manila comprehended 
that not only of the whole coun- 
try, of which it 1s the capital, but 
of all thoſe numerous and valu- 
able iſlands which 
dencies. | 


CHAP. UL 


Tavo frigates ſent after the Acapulco galleon. Diſappointed. Fell in with 
that from Manila. She is taken. Advantages from the conqueſt of the 
Philippines, General Draper returns. | 


Dae the ſiege, admiral Cor- 


niſh received intelligence by 
the capture of an advice-ſhip, that 


the galleon from Acapulco was ar- 
rived at the ſtreights which form 
the entrance into the Archipelago 
of the Philippines. This intel- 
ligence was not to be neglected. 
The acquiſition of ſo rich a prize 


muſt greatly enhance the value of 


a conqueſt, and not a little com- 


penſate the diſadvantage of a re- 


pulſe. Two ſhips of the ſquadron, 

the Panther man of war and the 

Arpo frigate, were therefore 

Ha.“ immediately diſpatched af- 
* ter her. E-:.\ 


In twenty-fix days, the Argo 


diſcovered in the evening a fail, 


which they did not doubt to be the 
ſame they looked for. 


But juſt as 
the approached her object, by the 


rapidity of a counter current, ſhe 


was drove among ſhallows, and 


her chace not only became uncer- 
tain, but the frigate herſelf was in 
the utmoſt danger of being loſt. 
In this condition ſhe was obliged 
to caſt anchor. 
exertion and dexterous manage- 


ment the ſoon eſcaped the danger, 
got under fail, overtook the gal- 


leon, and began a hot engagement 
with her, which continued for two 


hours. Fortune ſeemed again un- 
Certain. 


The Argo was ſo une- 
qually matched and ſo roughly re- 
ceived by the Spaniard, that ſhe 
was obliged to deſiſt from the en- 
gagement, and to bring to, in or- 
der to repair the damage ſhe had 
ſuffered. : Ban, hs 
In this pauſe of action the cur- 
rent ſlackened; the Panther came 
under 


its difficulties and 
hardſhips, became poſſeſſed of this 
They found 


are its depen- 


But by ſtrenuous 


— 


{ 
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under fail, with the galleon in fight, 

and about nine the next morning 

got up to her. It was not until he 
had battered her for two hours, 

within half muſket ſhot, that ſhe 

ſtruck. _ f ; 

The Engliſh were ſurpriſed to 

find ſo obſtinate a reſiſtance, with 

ſo little activity of oppoſition. In 

her firſt engagement with the Argo, 
this galleon mounted only fix guns, 

though ſhe was pierced for fixty. 

She had but thirteen in her engage- 

ment with the Panther; but ſhe 

was a huge veſſel, ſhe lay like 

Aa mountain in the water, and 

the Spaniards truſted entirely to 
the exceſſive thickneſs of her ſides, 

not altogether without reaſon; for 

the ſhot made no impreſſion up- 
on any part, except her upper 
Works. 


ſubject of ſurpriſe, occurred upon 
= . the ſtriking of the enemy. They 
blen diſcovered that this veſſel was 
not the American galleon, but that 
from Manila bound to Acapulco. 
She had proceeded a conſiderable 
way on her voyage, but meeting 
4 with a hard gale of wind in the 
great South Sea, ſhe was diſmaſted, 
1 and obliged to put back to refit. 
Though the captors were diſap- 
pointed in the treaſure they expect- 
ed, their capture, however, proved 
a prize of immenſe value. Her 


a million. 

= Through the whole of this vic- 
torious war, there was ſcarcely any 
_- conqueſt more advantageous in it- 
ſelf, nor more honourably atchieved, 
than that of the Philippines. The 
Britiſh forces effectẽd their landing 
l, before Manila on the 24th of Sep- 
1 


61 
4 
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77 
1 
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tember, their battery of cannon 
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Another, and more diſagreeable ; 


cargo was computed to be, in rich 
merchandize, worth more than half 


was not compleated until the 3d 
of October, and on the 6th they 

were maſters of the city. In this 
enterprize the number of troops 
employed was ſmall, the ſeaſon of 

operation rainy and tempeſtuous, 
the communication between the 
land and ſea forces always dif- 


ficult, frequently hazardous, - and 


ſometimes impracticable; and our 
little army ſurrounded and har- 
raſſed, and as it were beſieged it- 


ſelf, by numerous bodies of Indi- 


ans, who, though undiſciplined and 
ill armed, yet, by a daring reſo- 
lation and contempt of death, be- 
came not only troubleſome, but 
formidable, 

With regard to the value df the 
acquiſition, a territory fell into our 
hands, conſiſting of fourteen con- 
ſiderable iſlands, which from their 
extent, fertility, and convenience 
of commerce, furniſned the mate- 
rials of a great kingdom. By 
this acquiſition, joined to our 
former ſucceſſes, we ſecured all 
the avenues of the Spaniſh trade, 
and -interrupted all the communi- 
cations between the parts of their 
vaſt but unconnected empire. The 
conqueſt of the Havannah had cut 


off, in a great meaſure, the inter- 


courſe of their wealthy continent- 
al colonies with Europe. The 
reduction of the Philippines ex- 
cluded them from Afia; and from 
both they were liable to be further 
and moſt eſſentially offended, if 
it had been our true intereſt to 
have continued longer a war, 
which the calamities of mankind 
loudly called upon us to put an 
end to. The plunder taken was 
far more than ſufficient to indem- 
nify the charges of the expedi- 


tion; a circumſtance not very 
uſual in our modern wars. It 


amounted 


a 
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amounted to upwards of a million 
and a half ; of which the Eaſt In- 
dia company, on whom the charge 
of the enterprize in a great mea- 
| ſure lay, were, by contract, as we 


have already mentioned, to have a 


third part. | | 
That nothing might be wanting 
to the brilliancy of this conqueſt, 
the voyage home was attended with 
as favourable a fortune as the ope- 
rations of the fiege. The expreſs 
left Manila on 'the 12th of Novem- 
ber, and arrived in London the 4th 
of April following. One could not 


have allowed, in ordinary reckon- 


ing, ſo little time for the mere vo- 


yage, as this long voyage and this 
great conqueſt were both accom- 


pliſhed in. General Draper arrived 
as ſoon as his expreſs, and jointly 


with the admiral, was honoured 


with the thanks of his country. 
The college in which this meri- 
torious officer was bred, and of 
which at the time of this acquiſition 
he was a member, had the ſatisfac- 
tion of being graced with the tro- 
phies of his victory. The general 
deſired, and the king conſented, 
that the colours taken at Manila, 
ſhould be hung up in their chapel. 
There could not be a finer object in 
ſuch a place, before the eyes of the 
riſing generation. They might learn 
from thence how letters and arms 
may be combined; and that there 


* * 
: 


— 
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is no department of life to which the 


cultivation of the mind by ſtudy is 
foreign; that, in moſt caſes, it con- 
tributes to the effect, and in all, to 
the luſtre of the ſervices which we 
render our country. 
This was the laſt of our conqueſts; 
and the nation, already in full en- 
joyment of the ſweets of peace, 
had ſtill the ſatisfaction to receive 
from the remoteſt parts of che 
globe, the news of victories, which 
augment her honour and her riches. 
There never had been a period 
more fortunate to Great Britain. 
She had conquered in the courſe 
of this war a tract of continent of 
immenſe extent. Her American 
territory approached to the borders 
of Aſia; it came very near the 


frontiers of the Ruſſian and Chi- 


neſe dominions; and it may one 
day become as powerful as either 
of theſe empires. She had con- 
quered twenty-five iſlands, all of 
them diſtinguiſhable for their mag- 
nitude, their riches, or the im- 
portance of their ſituation. She 
had won by ſea and land, in the 
courſe of this war, twelve battles; 
ſhe had reduced nine fortified ci- 
ties and towns, and near fo 
forts and caſtles ; ſhe had deftroy- 


ed or taken above an hundred ſhips 


of war from her enemies; and 
acquired at leaſt ten millions in 
plunder. 1 


CHAP. IV. 


Private expedition againſt Buenos Ayres. Squadron arrives in the Rio 


de la Plata. 
ſhip Clive takes fire. 


returns. 


O5 expedition alone, and that 
8 of leſs moment, failed of ſuc- 


Change their plan. 


war. This failure was attende 


They attack Nowa Colonia. The 


The greateſt part of the crew periſh. The ſquadron 


ceſs during the laſt year of the 


| 4 
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with ſome _ melancholy circum- 
ſtances; and as it was the, laſt of 
our military tranſactions, it will 


be proper to give a ſhort account 


of it. * 4 2 
Having made ourſelves maſters 


of the Havannah, and taken mea- 


ſures for the conqueſt of the Phi- 
lippines, it was judged expedient 
to encourage ſome private adven- 


; turers to add to our other opera- 
tions againſt the Spaniſh commerce, 
an attack upon the colony of Bue- 


nos Ayres, 'This was agreeable 
to that ſpirited manner in which 
the war had been purſued for ſome 
campaigns. It was inforced alſo 


by inducements which were not 
without weight. Buenos Ayres 


was not in itſelf ſo much an object 


captain Macnamara, an adventarer 
of ſpirit and experience, £ 
This voyage to the mouth of the 
Plata proved as favourable as they 
. have wiſhed ; but no ſooner 
ad they entered that 
vaſt whe, than diffi- 2d i ion | 
culties and obſtructions ber- | 
began to ſtart up on every fide. 
A violent ſtorm, attended with 
thunder and lightening, attacked 
them on their entrance. When 
the tempeſt ceaſed, they found that 
the river was ſhoaly, and of a 
bad navigation, that they muſt 
encounter no ſmall obſtructions 
even in making their way to Bue- 
nos Ayres. 'The Spaniards were 
better armed and prepared for 
their reception than they expect- 


from any lucrative conſideration ; ed. They had even afted on the 
though in that reſpect too it was offenſive with ſucceſs, and taken, 


of all the Spaniſh colonies it lay 


the moſt conveniently for the ene- 


my to moleſt the ſettlements of 
our Portugueſe allies; - on the 
other, Buenos Ayres affords, if we 


ſhould be fortunate enough to get 


it into our poſleſſion, a ſtation ex- 


tremely well adapted for enter- 


priſes againſt all the trade, and the 
dominions of Spain, upon the South 
Seas. The place was, beſides, of 
a degree of ſtrength by no means 


equal to the importance of the ſi- 


The embarkation was made from 


the Tagus, and the force, partly 


Engliſh and partly Portugueſe, con- 
oh fA | fiſted of three ftovt 
got * 97 frigates, and ſome 
„Satt, 1702. ſmall armed veſſels 


and ſtoreſhips. They had on board 


about 500 ſoldiers. The expedi- 
tion was under the command of 


x deſireable. It became im rtant ſome time before, the Portugueſe 
from its ſituation. On one hand, 


ſettlement of Nova Colonia, in 
which they found a very great 
booty, and a large quantity of mi- 
litary ſtores. 7 TY 
On this view of things they con- 


ſulted together, and, after delibe- 


ration, judged it neceſſary to be- 
gin with the recovery of Nova Co- 
lonia, before they made any at- 
tack upon Buenos Ayres. An 
Engliſh pilot, who knew the place 
and river, and whom they acci- 
dentally met on board a Portu- 
gueſe ſhip, encouraged them to 
the attempt, undertaking himſelf 
to carry the commo- 


dore's veſſel into the iſt of Janu- 


Haide, and withia 7, 763. 
piſtol ſhot of the enemy's princip 


battery. 5 
Though the enterprize was not 
without danger, there was great 
reaſon to expect ſucceſs The 
{hips were in good order, ard the 
men 
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men in good ſpirits. They adorned 


their veſſels with all the pomp 
and parade of a naval triumph. 


Their colours of every kind were 
hung out. The ſoldiers dreſſed 
in new red uniforins, and diſpoſed 
upon the poop, and upon the tops, 


made a gallant appearance. In 
this manner they advanced to the 


attack, with horns ſounding and 

drums beating; and every thing 

expreſſed hope and joy. _ 
This gay preparative was fol- 


| lowed by a fierce fire, ſupported 


on both ſides for four hours, at a 
very ſmall diſtance, with uncom- 
mon reſolution. The Spaniards 


pointed their guns well, and ſtood 


to them with firmneſs. But their 


ſpirit and perſeverance was more 
than equalled by the Britiſh ſhips, 
whoſe fire at length became fade. | 
rior. The Spaniſh batteries were al- 


+ 


moſt ſilenced. The Engliſh were 


in expectation of ng the colours 


immediately ſtruck, when, juſt as 


their ſucceſs ſeemed certain, by 
ſome unknown accident, the ſhip 


took fire. In an inſtant ſhe was 
all in a blaze. The ſame moment 
diſcovered the flames, and the im- 
poſſibility of extinguiſhing them. 
Then was to be ſeen a moſt 
dreadful ſpectacle. All the ſides 
of the veſſel were immediately 


crouded with naked men, who 
but a few minutes before reckon- 


ed themſelves almoſt in the aſſured 


poſſeſſion of wealth and conqueſt, 
precipitating themſelves into the 


ſea with the melancholy alternative 
of a death by fire or water. Some 
clung to the yards and rigging, 


until the prevalency of the flames 
looſed their holds, and they tum- 


bled into the ſea, The enemy's 


fire, which recommenced on this 
accident, redoubled their diſtreſs, 
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and many, who might have eſcaped 


drowning, periſhed by the ſhot. _ 


Several had loſt their limbs in the 
engagement, who lay bleeding and 


| helpleſs on the deck, and without 


the leaſt power of ſhifting their 
ſituation, beheld the flames. ap- 
proach them. No aſſiſtance could 


be given, all being occupied by 


their own preſervation. Some of 


the wounded periſhed by their 


own hands.. | 
A circumſtance is related of this 
dreadful ſcene, which is extreme- 


their own diſtreſs, and intent on 


ly ſtriking, and ſtrongly charaQe- | 


riſes the ſpirit of our Engliſh 


ſeamen. Several of thoſe who 
could not ſwim, in the midft of 
all this ſcene of horror and con- 
fuſion, went to the lower guns, 
and kept up a conſtant fire upon 
the enemy, till they were driven 
by the flames to die in another 


element. The commodore was 
drowned; and of 340 ſouls, only 
78 in all eſcaped. 1 

The other veſſels of the ſqua- 


dron, far from being able to yield 


any aſſiſtance to the ſufferers, were 


obliged to get off as expeditiouſly 
as they could, leſt they ſhould have 


been involved in the ſame fate. The 


Ambuſcade, the next ſhip in force 


to the commodore's, with difficul. 
ty eſcaped. She was little better 
than a wreck ; ſhe had ſixty 


ſhot in her hull (many of them be- 


tween wind and water) and fix 


foot of water in her hold; and all 
her rigging was miſerably man- 
gled. By exertion of uncommon 
efforts they made a ſhift to get in- 


to the Portugueſe ſettlement at 


Riode Janeiro. 


In this manner ended the laſt 
expedition made by our people 
in the war: an expedition con- 


[C]. ducted 
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ducted with a reſolution equal to 
any of the former, but with a for- 
tune very different. Except, 
however, in the melancholy loſs of 
the men, the failure of this enter- 
prize, in the then ſituation of af- 
Rirs, was attended with no conſe- 
quences. It was ſome conſolation 
to thoſe who eſcaped that terrible 
fire, that when they got aſhore 
they were treated with a degree of 
humanity and benevolence which 
could not be exceeded, if the 
ſame calamity had happened to 
them on the coaſt of their own 
country, and amongſt their deareſt 


| friends and relations. Inſtead of 


regarding them as perſons who 
came to deſtroy and plunder their 
ſettlements, the Spaniards conſi- 
dered their misfortunes, not their 
enmity, and treated them rather 
as ſons than captives, The Eng- 
liſh came to them naked; they 
clothed them all decently, and 
uſed them in every other inſtance 
with equal tenderneſs and indul- 
gence. The war cloſed with an 
action, the fitteſt in the world to 


cloſed by this expedition. 


- 
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infuſe ſentiments correſpondent to 
a ſtate of peace and union between 
brave and generous nations, whoſe 
undoubted intereſt it is to be al- 
ways united, 
The war between the great 
powers was, as we have ſaid, 
But, 
from the aſhes, as it were, of 
the great war, a new fire ſuddenly 
burt out, which involved us in 
hoſtility with moſt of the Indian 


nations who inhabit that tract of 


continent, for the poſſeſſion of 
which we principally contended in 
the war, and which we had made 
the capital object in our treaty of 
peace, This war is far from be- 
ing yet ended, and it is of no 


ſmall importance, not ſo much 


from the quality of the enemy we 
are engaged with, as. from the va- 


lue of the object it affects. In order 


to lead the reader to a proper idea 
of the events of this war, it will 
be neceſſery to trace out the cauſes, 
which probably gave riſe to it; 


and this we ſhall attempt in the en- 


ſuing chapter. 


C H A P. V. 


State of our conqueſis in North America. Three governments. Reaſons 


for this arrangement, Indians commence hoſtilities, 


Cauſes of the war. 


Indians neglected. Strength of the ' Engliſh in North America dreaded. 


State of the ſavage nations, 


Revolution amongſt themſelves. The Indi- 


ani grow powerful, Iroquois generally quiet. 


TY the IV. and VII. articles of 


D the laſt treaty of peace, Ca- 


nada was ceded to Great Bri- 


tain in its utmoſt extent. This 
ſtretched - the northern part of 
our poſſeſſions on the continent of 
America from one ocean to the 
other. The ceſſion of Louiſiana 


to the Miſſiſippi, and of the Spa- 


niſh Florida on both ſeas, made our 
American empire compleat. No 
frontiers could be more diſtinctly 
defined, nor more perfectly ſecur- 
ed. The only object of attention, 
which ſeemed left to Great Britain, 
was to render theſe acquiſitions as 


beneficial in traffic, as they were 


extenſive in territory, An im- 
| -/  menſe 
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menſe waſte of ſavage country was 


evidently to a commercial nation 
no great object for the preſent ; 
but it was a conſiderable one in 
hope, becauſe it contained an in- 
exhauſtible variety of ſoils, elimates 
and ſituations, and thereby afford- 
ed ample materials for the exertion 
of wealth and ſkill in its improve- 
ment to all the purpoſes of trade. 


Theſe exertions were not likely to 


be wanting, or to be ineffectual. 
Independent of national motives, 


the adminiſtration in England had 


a particular intereſt in improving 
thoſe acquiſitions to the utmoſt ; 
they were to juſtify the choice they 
vo! made in preferring them to 


the Weſt. India iſlands. They 
therefore took very great pains to 


come at an exact knowledge of 
every thing, which could tend to 
render our new conqueſts on this 
continent flouriſhing and commer- 
cial, To this end they judged it 


_ expedient to divide them into 
three ſeparate and independent go- 


vernments. f my 

The firſt and moſt northerly of 
theſe diviſions was called the go- 
vernment of Quebec. Tt is bound- 


ed on the Labrador coaſt by the 


river of St. John, or Saguenay. 
'This river continues the boundary 
of the colony, as it runs from the 
weſtward, until you come to a lake, 
which 1t meets in its courſe, called 


the Lake of St. John. 


To form the weſtern boundary, 
an imaginary hne 1s here drawn 


from that lake to another, which 


is ſituated to the ſouth-weſt of it, 
and is called Nipiſſim. At this 
lake they changed the direction of 


the line, ſo as to make it croſs 


the river St. Lawrence and the 
Lake Champlain in forty-five de- 
grees of north latitude; and this 


[rg 
formed the fouthern boundary, 
From thence ſtriking the line to 


the north-eaſt, they carried it quite 


to the gulph of St. Lawrence, 
through the high lands, which ſe- 
parate the rivers which fall into the 
great river of Canada from theſe 
which fall into the ocean, This 
government is very ſhort, almoſt 
upon every fide, of the extent of 
the government of Canada, whilſt 
it continued in the hands of the 

French. : „ 
They divided the ſouthern part 

of our conqueſts on this continent 


into two governments, thoſe of 


Eaſt and Weſt Florida. The for- 


mer was bounded towards the 
north by our colony of 8 'B 


to the eaſt and ſouth by the Atlan- 
tic ocean and the gulph of Florida; 
and on the weſt by the river Apa- 
eine, OF og 
The latter, or Weft Florida, was 
bounded on the eaſt by the ſame 
river. Its ſouthern frontier ran 
along the gulph of Mexico to the 
Lake Pontchartrain on one of the 
mouths of the Miſſiſippi. This 


great river formed its boundary to 


the weſt unto the 31 degree of 
latitude, from which a line was 
ſtruck acroſs for the northern limit, 
due eaſt, until it met the above- 
mentioned river Apalachicola. 

As to the ſhore of Labrador and 
the adjacent iſlands in the gulph of 
St. Lawrence, their value conſiſts, 
in a manner wholly, in the fiſhery 
carried on upon their coaſts. It is 


of importance to that branch of 


commerce to be under ſtrict regu- 
lations; and this could never be 
well compaſſed, unleſs the coaſt, 
near which it is carried on, was 


under a ſingle direction. With 


great judgment, therefore, all the 


coaſt of Labrador from the river 


[C] 2 


Saguenay 


* 


Saguenay to Hudſon's ſtreights, and 
all the neighbouring iſlands, were 
put under the care and inſpection 
of the governor of Newfoundland. 
But the iſlands of St. John and 
Cape Breton were annexed, as 


their ſituation required, to Nova 
Scotia. | 


The reader will obſerve,and poſ- 
ſibly with ſome ſurpriſe, that in this 
diſtribution, much the largeſt, and, 


perhaps, the moſt valuable part of 
our conqueſts, does not fall into 


any of theſe governments; that 
the environs of the great lakes, 
the fine countries on the whole 


courſe of the Ohio and Cuabache, 
and almoſt all that tract of Louiſi- 
ana, which lies on the hither branch 
of the Miſſiſip pi, are none of them 


comprehended in this diſtribution. 


The government of Weſt Florida 


extends in no part much above half 
a degree from the fea. 

Many reaſons may be aſſigned 
for this apparent omiſſion. A con- 
ſideration of the Indians was, we 
preſume, the principal, becauſe it 


might have given a ſenſible alarm 


to that people, if they had ſeen us 


formally cantoning out their whole 


country into regular eſtabliſhments. 
It was in this idea that the royal 


* of the 7th of Octo- 


er 1763, ſtrictly forbids any pur- 


chaſes or ſettlements beyond the 
limits of the three abovementioned 


governments, or any extenſion of 


our old colonies beyond the heads 
of the rivers which fall from the 
weſtward into the Atlantic ocean; 
reſerving expreſly all the territory 
behind theſe as an hunting ground 


for the Indians. The crown, how- 


ever, retains its right of making 


purchaſes and agreements with the 
Indians. = 


This reſtraint is founded on 
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reaſon and equity. But we can- 
not help obſerving, that the neceſ- 
ſity of ſuch a reſtraint ſeems to de- 
tract ſomewhat from the force of 
thoſe arguments which have been 
uſed to prove the value of our ac- 
quiſitions on this contineat. About 
the beginning of the war, a map 
of the middle ſettlements was pu- 
bliſhed, in which theſe back coun- 
tries were for the firſt time laid 
down with exactneſs. A pamphlet 
accompanied the map, by the ſame 
author, who ſeemed perfectly well 
acquainted with that part of the 
world, In this pamphlet it was 
aſſerted, that, notwithſtanding the 
vaſt extent of territory, which even 
then we poſſeſſed in North Ame- 
rica, the nature of the country was 
ſuch, that uſeful land began to be 
ſcarce, and that our ſettlements 
muſt ſhortly be checked and limit- 
ed by this circumſtance. The great 
expediency, almoſt the abſolute 
neceſſity, of a further extent of our 
territories there, was urged upon 
this principle ; and many ſchemes 
of trade and manufacture were 
grounded upon it. It is viſible, 
that the execution of theſe ſchemes 


_ muſt be, for a while at leaſt, ſuſ- 


pended. However, it is not im- 
probable that particular intereſts, 
and, at that particular time, an in- 
tention likewiſe in favour of the 
national intereſt, may have perſua- 
ded theſe writers to repreſent the 
ſcarcity of improveable land on the 
hither fide of the mountains to be 
much greater than in reality it is. 
Another reaſon, we ſuppoſe, why 
no diſpoſition has been made of 
the inland country, was, that the 
charters of many of our old co- 
lonies give them, with very few 
exceptions, no other bounds to the 
weſtward but the South Sea; and 
Fz a eee 
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conſequently theſe grants compre- 
hended almoſt every thing we have 
conquered. Theſe charters were 
given when this continent was 
little known and little valued. 
They were then ſcarce acquainted 
with any other weſtern limits than 
the limits of America itſelf; and 
they were prodigal of what they 
conſidered as off no great impor- 
tance, 
royal government have, generally, 
been laid out much in the ſame 
manner ; and though the difficul- 
ties which ariſe on this quarter are 
not ſo great as in the former, they 
are yet ſufficiently embarraſſing. 
Nothing can be more inconve- 
nient, or can be attended with 
more abſurd conſequences, than to 
admit the execution of the powers 
in thoſe grants and diſtributions of 
territory in all their extent. But 
where the weſtern boundary of 
each colony ought to be ſettled, 
15 a matter which muſt admit of 
great diſpute, and can, to all ap- 
pearance, only be finally adjuſted 
by the interpoſition of parlia- 
ment. | 1 
Until theſe difficulties can be 
removed, it will be impoſſible to 
think of forming any ſolid and ad- 
vantageous ſettlement in the mid- 


land countries. In the mean time, 


the adminiſtration in Great Britain 
omitted no means of improving 
thoſe parts, which they could per- 
fectly command. To encourage 
ſoldiers and ſeamen, who had ſerv- 


ed in the American war, to ſettle. 


there, and at the ſame time to 
reward their ſervices, lots of land 
were offered to the officers accord- 
ing to the correſpondent rank 
which they held in the army and 
the navy, 5000 acres to a field of- 
ficer; to every captain 3000; to 


The colonies ſettled under 


of 10,000 men, 


non-commiſſioned officer zoc; and 
to every private ſeaman and ſol- 
aero.” | 

This was a very ample and a 


very judicious encouragement, and 


it will, no doubt, have its effect. 
But as no encouragement uncon- 

nected with the idea of liberty can 

be flattering to Engliſhmen, a civil 


eſtabliſhment, comprehending a 


popular repreſentative, agreeable 
to the plan of the royal govern- 
ments in the other colonies, was di- 
rected as ſoon as the circumſtances ' 
of theſe countries will admit of it ; 
and in the mean time ſuch regulati- 
ons are provided, as will not ſuffer a 
Britiſh ſubject in theſe new ſettle- 
ments to feel the leaſt uneaſineſs 
about his freedom. | 
That nothing might be wanting 
for the ſecurity of new ſettlers, for 
the ſtability of the conqueſts we 


had made, and for awing as well 


as proteCting the Indian nations, a 
regular military eſtabliſhment alſo 
was formed for this country and for 
our Weſt India iſlands, conſiſting 
divided into 
twenty battalions. For the preſent 
theſe troops are maintained by 
Great Britain. When a more calm 
and ſettled ſeaſon comes on, they 


are to be paid, as is reaſonable, by 
the colonies they are intended to 


protect. ; 


There was little doubt entertain- 


ed, that this prudent diſtribution of 
our new conqueſts, and the wiſe re- 


gulations eſtabliſhed for them, could 
not fail to draw both from them 


and from all our old ſettlements 


thoſe advantages, on the proſpe& 


of which we began the war, and to 
ſecure which was the capital obje& 
in the peace. But our principal 
and moſt ſanguine hope lay in that 

[CJ] 3 entire 
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entire ſecurity, which our eſtabliſn- 
ments were to enjoy from all mo- 


leſtation of the Indians, 
French intrigues could no longer 
be employed to ſeduce, or French 
force to ſupport, them. | 
Unhappily, however, we were 
diſappointed in this expectation. 
Our danger aroſe' from that very 
quarter, in which we imagined 
ourſelves in the moſt perfect ſecu- 


rity ; and juſt at the time when 


we concluded the Indians to be en- 
tirely awed, and almoſt ſubjected 
by our power, they ſuddenly fel] 
upon the frontiers of our moſt 
' valuable ſettlements, and upon 
all our out-lying forts, with 
ſuch unanimity in the deſign, and 
with ſuch ſavage fury in the at- 
tack, as we had not experienced, 
even in the hotteſt times of any for- 
mer war, | : | 

When the Indian nations ſaw 
the French power, as it were, an- 
nihilated in North America, they 
began to imagine that they ought 
to have made greater and earlier 
efforts in their favour. The In- 
dians had not been for a long time 


ſio jealous of them as they were of 


us. The French ſeemed more 
intent on trade than ſettlement. 
Finding themſelves infinitely weak- 
er than the Engliſh, they ſupplied, 
as well as they could, the place of 
Krength by policy, and paid a 
much more flattering and ſyſtema- 
tical attention to the Indians than 
we had ever done. Our ſuperiori- 
ty in this war rendered our re- 
gard to this people ſtill leſs, which 

Nad always been too little. Deco- 


rums, which are as neceſſary at leaſt 


in dealing with barbarous as with 
eiviliſed nations, were neglected. 
The uſual preſents were omitted. 
Contrary to the royal intentions 


Lg 
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ſince 


and the faith of treaties, ſettle. 
ments were attempted beyond our 
Juſt limits. Purchaſes, indeed, were 
made of the lands, and ſometimes 
fair ones. But the Indians, con- 
ſcious of the weakneſs and facility 
of their own character in all deal- 
ings, have often conſidered a pur- 
chaſe and an invaſion much as the 
ſame thing. They expect that our 
reaſon will rather aid, than take 
advantage of, their imbecility; 
and that we will not ſuffer them, 
even when they are willing, to do 
thoſe things which muſt end in 
their ruin when done. Our go- 
vernment has always conſidered In- 
dian affairs in this light, and has 
ever been as careful as poſſible to 
prevent ſuch private acquiſitions. 
The Indians were further alarm- 
ed, when they conſidered the fitua- 
tion of the placesof ſtrength wehad 


acquired by conqueſt and by treaty 


in their country. We poſſeſſed a 


chain of forts upon the ſouth of 


Lake Erie, which ſecured all the 

communications with the Ohio and 
the Miſſiſippi. We poſſeſſed the 
Detroit which ſecures the com- 
munication of higher and lower 
America, We had drawn a chain 
of forts round the beſt hunting 
country they had left ; and this cir- 
cumſtance became of the more ſe- 
rious concern to them, as ſuch 
ground became every day more 
{carce, not only from the gradual 
extending of our ſettlements, but 
from their own bad economy of 

this ſingle reſource of ſavage life, 
They knew beſides, that as no part 
of America was more neceſſary to 


them, ſo none was more deſirable 


or deſired for the purpoſes of an 
European eſtabliſhment ; and they 
beheld in every little garriſon the 
germ of a future colony, 
; In 


In the midſt of theſe apprehen- 
ſions a report was ſpread amongſt 
the Indians, that a ſcheme was 
formed for their entire extirpation. 
This ſcheme, ſo ſhocking to huma- 
nity, we are unwilling to beheve 
could ever have been countenanced 
by any perſons of rank and autho- 
rity in America, But the Indians 
did not do the ſame juſtice to their 
intentions that wedo ; and the re- 
port of ſuch a monſtrous reſolu- 
tion had no ſmall ſhare in urging 
them to a renewal of hoſtilities. 
The Indiars on the Ohio took 
the lead in this war. In treating 
of American affairs, it is neceſſary 
not only to ſtate the relative ſitua- 
tion of the Indians and Europeans, 


but that of the Indian nations to 


one another; elſe it will be diffi- 
cult to account for the part, which 
many of theſe nations have acted 
upon ſome late occaſions. _ 
It is well known that a con- 
federacy of ſavage tribes, whoſe 
principal reſidence is now to the 
ſouth-eaſt of Lake Ontario, and 
who were known by the name of 
the Iroquois, or Five Nations, 
made themſelves the moſt conſider- 
able of all the Indian powers of 
America, about the middle of the 
laſt century, and that they retain- 
ed their dominion and ſuperiority 
through the greater part of the 
preſent. They entirely ſubdued 
all the nations upon three of the 
great lakes, and upon all the ri- 
vers which fall into the Miſſiſippi. 
They were very near driving the 
French out of America, and for a 
long time waſted their colony of 
Canada with a moſt cruel. war, 
But having ſuffered ſome repulſes 
in that war, becoming perhaps 
jealous of the growing power of 
the Engliſh, and finding among 
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and haughty authority, which they 
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the Indian nations nothing that 
was capable or willing to give 
them any diſturbance, they fell 
gradually into more quiet diſpoſi . 


tions, and began to enjoy the fruit 


of that ſovereignty they had ſo 
long and ſo earneſtly contended 
for. 8 Vo 

The hiſtorians of our colonies 
repreſent this people as originally 
of very pure and ſevere manners. 


* 


But they were corrupted by an in- 


tercourſe with thoſe nations, by 
whoſe debauchery they were enabled 
to conquer them. Luxury, of which 
there may be a ſpecies even among 
ſavages, by degrees enervated the 
fierce virtue of the Iroquois, and 
weakened their empire, as it has 
done that of ſo many others. Their 
numbers, which their frequent 

wars in ſome degree leſſened, were 


yet more diminiſhed in time f 


peace ; and the renown of their 
name, rather than their real power, 
for ſome time preſerved that high 
for a long time continued to exer- 
ciſe over a great part of America. 

During this latter period ſome 
of the Indian nations, who inha- 
bited in the new ſettled parts of 
Penſylvania, particularly theShawa- 
neſe and Delawars, who lived upon 
the rivers Delawar and Suſque- 
hanna, retired, as the cultivation 
of the country advanced, back 


upon the Ohio, and ſeated them- 


ſelves there; but they changed 


their ancient ſeats, with the appro- 


bation and conſent of the Iroquois, 
whoſe ſubjects they had been, and 
ſtill continued to be, after this mi- 
gration. 8 ob | 
At the beginning of the. late 
war, theſe were the Indians who 
ſhewed themſelves moſt active and 


cruel in their ravages upon our 


[C4] frontiers, 
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frontiers. They gave themſelves 
up entirely to the French intereſt, 
and their maſters, the Iroquois, 

rather encouraged than reſtrained 
them. By degrees they attained 
a practice and a reputation in arms, 
which made them formidable. And 
Having obſerved that the ſavages 
Saves ave become conſiderable but 


by an incorporation of ſeveral of 


their nations into one, they con- 
federated with the other tribes, 
that had been ſcattercd along the 
Ohio, behind the Alleganey moun- 
tains ; and the whole, thus com- 
acted, formed a powerful and 
well united body. OD 
Their ambition was raiſed by 
their ſucceſs in their incurſions, 
and by an advantageous treaty of 
peace, which they concluded with 
our colonies, ſo that towards the 
cloſe of the war, they ſet up as 
an independent people. The league 


of the Iroquois, or Five Nations, 


was not, perhaps, able to prevent 
their progreſs ; and more fearful 
of the growth of European than 
of Indian power, ſeem to have 
given no ſort of oppoſition to their 
retenſions. | 


Thus a ſilent revolution was ac- 
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compliſhed in the ballance of ſa- 
vage empire in America, This 
bod of Indians appears to have 
connected themſelves with the 
higher nations towards Detroit in 
their preſent deſigns, and to have 


armed againſt us a great part of 


that continent. The moſt tem- 
perate and confiderable part of the 
Iroquois have been, thought not 
without much difficulty, kept out 
of theſe hoſtilities by the indefa- 
tigable pains of Sir William John- 
ſon, who has always exerted his 
influence on this people for the good 
of his country. One only of theſe 


nations, (the Senecas) it is ſaid, have 


departed from their neutrality. Our 
colonies muſt have been in the moſt 
imminent danger of being de- 
ſtroyed, if the ſavages on this con- 


tinent had been unanimous in their 


attack upon us. Fortunately, not 
only the Five Nations have con- 
tinued inactive, but the powerful 
nation of the Cherokees have ſtill 
ſuch an impreſſion of their late 
chaſtiſement, that they have at- 
tempted no motions, but keep the 
peace concluded with the Caroli- 
nians with great fidelity. 5 5 


CHAP. VI. 


Plan of the Indian war. Frontiers of the middle ſettlements waſted. 


Forts taken. 
Pitt. March of colonel Bouquet, 


Indians repulſe our troops at Detroit. 


it. They attack Fort 
Battle of Buſhy Run. Indians di- 


 feated, Fort Pitt relieved. Engagement near Niagara. 


KX7 HEN the Indians had re- 
ſolved upon hoſtilities, their 
ſcheme was to make a general and 
ſudden attack upon all our fron- 
tier ſettlements in the time of 
| harveſt ; to deſtroy all the men 
they met; to cut off their provi- 


ſions from theſe who might eſcape; 


and thus to ſtrike at the root of the 
war, the ſubſiſtence, in their very 
entrance upon action. 

This plan was not injudiciouſly 
conceived; but the precipitancy 
of ſome of their warriors defeat- 
ed in part the more methodical 


and conſiderate miſchief of the 
„ e, 


reſt, and by giving too early an 
alarm afforded an opportunity to 
part of our people to eſcape with 
their effects. Great numbers were, 
nevertheleſs, cut off, the crops 
ruined, and their houſes burned 
with all that detail of ſavage 
- cruelty, with which an Indian war 
is always carried on, and which 
it is always diſguſting to relate. 
On this incurſion, all the frontier 
country of Penſylvania, Virginia, 
and Maryland, was immediately 
deſerted for twenty miles inwards, 
and thouſands of hopeful ſettle- 
ments, the labour of years, at 
once abandoned. All the itinerant 
merchants, who, on the ſecurity 


of the general peace, traded in the 


Indian country, were murdered, 
and their effects, it is ſaid, to the 
value of ſome hundred thouſand 
pounds, plundered. All the great 
trading towns in America felt this 
blow. 5 | 

What was of greater military 


importance, the forts, which the 


French had built to the ſouthward 
of Lake Erie in very advantage- 
ous ſituations, were taken. Theſe 
were, Le Boeuf, Venango, and 
Preſqu'iſſe. Though theſe forts 
were not in themſelves very confi- 
derable, the heads of all the navi- 
gable rivers, which run to the 
ſouthward, are, in a good meaſure, 
commanded by them, and they 
alone preſerved a communication 
between the places which we poſ- 
ſeſſed above the lakes, and our 
principal poſt of Fort Pitt to the 
ſouthward, | 

In making themſelves maſters of 
theſe forts, weak as they were, the 
Indians were obliged to make uſe of 
ſtratagem. Whenever they attack- 
ed any of them, they perſuaded 


tne garrifon that they had cut off 
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all the others; they intimidated 
them with the number of Indians, 
which they ſaid were approaching; 
and upon a promiſe of ſafety, which 
they commonly violated, perſuaded 
them to abandon their quarters, 
By ſimilar artifices they ſecured 
ſome other forts, and particularly 
that of Michillimakinac, the re- 
moteſt of all our poſts, and, as F 
take it, the only one which we 
poſſeſſed towards Lake Superior; 
that of St. Mary's having been 
conſumed by an accidental fire. 
After their ſucceſs in theſe in- 
ſtances, there ſtill remained three 

oſts of conſiderable ſtrength, and 
important for their fituation, which 


it was neceſſary that they ſhould 


ſubdue before they could expe& 
any permanent advantage. Theſe 
were Detroit, between the Lakes 


Huron and Erie; Niagara, between 


the Lakes Erie and Ontario; and 


Fort Pitt, which checked them on - 


the Ohio. The Indians were ſen- 
fible, that but a few links of their 
chain were broken, whilſt theſe 


fortreſſes remained; and therefore, 


againſt them they reiterated all 
their attempts of force and policy. 
Our commander in chief, ſenfi- 
ble of the danger to which all our 
new conqueſts were expoſed, by 
the ſudden breaking out of this 
very alarming war, ſent. out de- 
tachments as early as. poſſible to 
ſtrengthen thoſe important forts. 
The detachment ſent to Detroit, 


where it had been much wanting, 


arrived on the 29th of July. The 
officer who commanded this party, 
captain Dalyell, having received 


. ſome intelligence, upon which he 


thought he had reaſon to depend, 
concerning the fituation of the In- 
dian army which lay near that fort, 
perſuaded the commander that thoſe 

ſavages 
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ſavages might be eaſily ſurpriſed 
in their camp, and driven for ever 
from the ſettlement. 

An immediate attack was there- 
fore determined upon the Indians, 
whoſe quarters were about three 


miles from the fort. Capt.Dalyell 


commanded about 270 men in this 


attempt. They ſet out between two 


and three in the morning with all 
the precautions poſſible for ſecrecy, 
for order in their march, and (what is 
of no ſmall weight in all campaigns 
in America) for preventing their 
wounded ſoldiers from falling into 
the hands of an inhuman enemy. 

They were not far from the In- 
dian camp, before unexpectedly 
they received a ſmart fire in their 
front. Inſtantly after, it was re- 
newed upon their rear. They were 
attacked upon all ſides, and 


their commander fell early in the 


action. The darkneſs of the night 


hindered their ſeeing the enemy, 


and the whole party was on the 
point of falling into an irremediable 
confuſion. Ihe Indians had been 
early appriſed of their deſign; had 
lined Ae hedges, poſted them- 
ſelves in ſome houſes, well ſituated 
for diſtreſſing the Engliſh in their 
march, and had taken very proper 
meaſures, which they purſued with 
a very proper ſpirit. Inſtead of ſur- 
priſing the Indians, our troops 


were themſelves ſurpriſed, ſur- 


rounded, and in the moſt imminent 
danger of a total defeat. 8 

In this emergency, the ſecond 
in command, captain Grant, ſaw 
that nothing was left but aretreat. 
But in order to make this retreat 
with ſucceſs, it was neceſlary to 
make a lively attack upon the ene- 


my's poſts, This was done with 


order and reſolution. The Indians 
were driven from the roads, and at 
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length repulſed every where. The 
Engliſh extricated themſelves 
from this diſagreeable affair, and 
got back to the fort with a loſs of 
only ſeventy men killed, and about 
forty men wounded. = 
Such an engagement in an Eu- 
ropean war would be conſidered as 
a ſſcirmiſh ſcarce worthy of rela- 
tion; but in America a great deal 
is often determined by ſuch actions. 
We have ſcarcely any other kind 
of engagements with ſavages. Nei- 
ther their manner of fighting, nor 
the ſcanty population of their coun- 
try, will permit the Indians to 


bring large bodies into the field. 


Ihe ill ſucceſs of this attempt 
checked all further offenſive opera- 
tions on our fide. On the fide of 
the Indians, no attempts were made 
to take the fort, in conſequence of 
the advantage they had obtained. 
Their unfitneſs for a fiege, the 
ſtrength of the garriſon exceedin 


three hundred men, and the vigi- 


lance which their expoſed ſituation, 
and the artifices of the enemy had 
taught our people, had rendered 
ſuch a deſign in them altogether 
deſperate. „ 
The theatre of this Indian war 
is of an immenſe extent; yet the 
ſavages, though of ſo many dif- 
ferent nations, and disjointed by 
ſuch immenſe tracts of impracti- 
cable country, preſerved an un- 
common degree of concert and con- 
nection in their operations. At the 
ſame time that they attempted De- 
troit,at more than two hundredmiles 
diſtance, they inveſted Fort Pitt. 
It was originally called Du Queine; 


and the reader will recollect that 


the building of this fort coſt the 
French the greateſt part of North 
America, as it gave the immediate 
occaſion to the late war, The do- 
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minion of the whole courſe of the 
Ohio depended upon it. It ſtands 
at the juncture of that great river 
with another called Monongahela. 
For ſo much as regards ſituation, 
Fort Pitt may be conſidered as a 
place of ſome ſtrength. But the 
works had never been well finiſh- 
ed, and they had ſuffered conſider- 
ably by an inundation from the 
rivers which cover it. 

In this condition the Indians 
ſurrounded the fort, and cut off 
all communication from it, even 
by meſſage. Theſe barbarians had 
no cannon, and were ignorant of 
the method of attack by trenches, 
and the uſual forms of a regular 


approach. But they ſupplied, in 
ſome meaſure, their want of ſkill, 
by their incredible boldneſs and 


perſeyerance. They hoped to re- 
duce the garrifon by keeping it 
perpetually harraſſed. If they 
failed in this method, they truſted 
to make themſelves maſters of the 
place by famine. Regardleſs of 
danger, and with a reſolution which 
would have done honour to any 
troops, they took poſt. under the 
banks of the rivers, cloſe to the 
fort, and burying themſelves in 
holes for days together, they pour- 
ed in an inceſſant ſtorm of mul- 
quetry and fire- arrows. 

Captain Ecuyer, who command- 
ed there, though weak in men, 
without engines, and ill ſupplied 


with every neceſſary for ſuſtaining 


a fiege, took all the precautions 
which art and judgment could ſug- 
gelt for the repair of the place, 
and repulſing the enemy. His 
men feconded his efforts with re- 
ſolution. 'There was no trifling 
with the danger, when they were 
attacked by an enemy, whom it 
was ſo difficult to reſiſt, and, at 
the ſame time, ſo terrible te ſub- 
mit to. 
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General Amherſt, in providing 
for the ſafety of the remote garri- 
ſons, did not forget Fort Pitt. He 
knew that this place muſt neceſ- 
ſarily be a principal object of the 
Indians. Its ſituation ſpoke its 
danger; and no expreſs from thence 
having been received for a long 
time, that danger appeared to be 
preſſing. Without delay, there- 
fore, he ſent to its relief a large 
quantity of military ſtores and 
proviſions, protected by a power- 
ful eſcort under the command of 
colonel Bouquet. Z 
The colonel, when he had ad- 
vanced to the remoteſt verge of 
our ſettlements, could receive no 
ſort of intelligence of the poſition 
or motions of the enemy. This is 
often a very. embarraſſing circum- 


\ nance in the conduct of an Ame- 


rican campaign. 'The Indians had 


better intelligence ; and no ſooner 


were they informed of the march 
of the Engliſh reinforcement, than 
they broke up the ſiege of Fort 
Pitt, and took the route whic 
they knew our army was to march, 
refolving to take the firſt advan 


tageous opportunity of attacking 


them, In ſo much uncertainty, 
colonel Bouquet determined very 
prudently to diſengage himſelf of 


all the ammunition and proviſion, 


except what he judged to be abſo- 
lutely neceſſary. Being thus diſ- 


burdened, the Engliſh army en- 


tered a rough and mountainous 
country. Before them lay a dan- 


gerous defile, called Turtle Creek, 


ſeveral miles in length, commanded 
the whole way by high and craggy 
hills.“ This defile, after refreſhin 

the troops, they prepared to pals 
in the night, and thereby elude, 


if poſſible, the vigilance of ſo alert 


an enemy. 


While 


While the Engliſh troops were 
making the neceſſary arrangements, 
about one in the after- 

5th. 4 noon, after an harraſſing 
Augult. march of ſeventeen miles, 
and juſt as they were preparing to 
relax from their fatigue, they were 
ſuddenly attacked by the Indians 
on their advanced guard ; which 
being ſpeedily and firmly ſupport- 
ed, the enemy was beat off, and 
even purſued to a conſiderable 
diſtance. But the flight of theſe 
| barbarians muſt often be conſidered 
as a part of the engagement, (if 
ve may uſe the expreſſion) rather 
than a dereliction of the field. The 
moment the purſuit ended, they. 


returned with renewed vigour to 


the attack. Several other parties, 
who had been in ambuſh in ſome 
High grounds which lay along the 


flanks of the army, now ſtarted up 


at once, and falling with a reſo- 
lution equal to that of their com- 
panions, galled our troops with a 
moſt obſtinate fire. 
It was neceſſary to make a gene- 
ral charge with the whole line to 
diſlodge them from theſe heights. 
This charge ſucceeded ; but ſtill 
the fucceſs produced no deciſive 
advantage; for as ſoon as the ſa- 
vages were driven from one poſt, 
they conſtantly appeared onanother, 
till by conſtant reinforcements they 
were at length able to ſurround 
the whole detachment, and attack 
the convoy which had been left in 
the rear. + 5 11 | a 
This manceuvre obliged the main 


body to fall back in order to pro- 


tect it. The action, which grew 
every moment hotter and Hotter, 
now became general. Our troops 
were ane on every ſide; the 
ſavages - ſupported their ſpirit 
throughout; but the ſteady be- 
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haviour of the Engliſh troops, who 


were not thrown into the leaſt con- 


fuſion by the very diſcouraging 
nature of this ſervice, in the end 
prevailed; they repulſed the ene- 
my, and drove them from all their 
poſts with fixed bayonets. | 
The engagement ended only 
with the 175 having continued 
from one, without any inter- 
miſſion. 95 
The ground, on which the ac- 
tion ended, was not altogether in- 
convenient for an encampment. 
The convoy and the wounded were 
in the middle, and the troops, diſ- 
poſed in a circle, encompaſſed the 
whole. In this manner, and with 


little repoſe, they paſted an anxious 


night, obliged to the ſtricteſt vi- 
gilance by an enterprizing enemy 
who had ſurrounded them. 

Thoſe who have only experienc- 
ed the ſeverities and dangers of a 
campaign in Europe, can ſcarcely 
form an idea of what is to be done 


and endured in an American war. 
To act in a country cultivated and 


inhabited, where roads are made, 
magazines are eſtabliſhed, and hoſ- 
pitals provided ; where there are 


good towns to retreat to in caſe of 


misfortune ; or, at the worſt, a ge- 
nerous enemy to yield to, from 
whom no conſolation, but the ho- 
nour of victory, can be wanting ; 
this may be conſidered as the ex- 
erciſe of a ſpirited and adventurous 
mind, rather than a rigid conteſt 


where all is at ſtake, and mutual 


deſtruction the object: and as a 
contention between rivals for glo- 
ry, rather than a rea} ſtruggle be- 
tween ſanguinary enemies. But in 
an American campaign eyery thing 
15 terrible; the face of the country, 
the climate, the enemy. There 


is no refreſhment for the healthy, 
nor 
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nor relief for the ſick. A vaſt un- 
hoſpitable deſart, unſafe and trea- 
cherous, ſurrounds them, where 
victories are not deciſive, but de- 
feats are ruinous; and ſimple 
death is the leaſt mis fortune, which 
can happen to them. This forms 
a ſervice truely critical, in which 
all the firmneſs of the body and 
the mind 1s put to the ſevereſt tri- 
al; and all the exertions of cou- 
rage and addreſs are called out. 
If the actions of theſe rude cam- 
paigns are of leſs dignity, the ad- 
ventures in them are more intereſt- 
ing to the heart, and more amuſ- 
ing to the imagination, than the 
events of a regular war. | 
But to return to the party of 
Engliſh, whom we left in the 
woods, At the firſt dawn of light 
the ſavages began to declare them- 
ſelves, all about the camp, at the 
diſtance of about 500 yards; and 
by ſhouting and yelling in the moſt 
hornd manner, quite round that 
extenhve circumference, endea- 


voured to ſtrike terror by an often- 


tation of their numbers, and their 
ferocity. ** 
After this alarming preparative, 
they attacked our forces, and, un- 
der the favour of an inceſſant fire, 
made ſeveral bold efforts to pene- 
trate into the camp. They were 
repulſed in every attempt, but by 
no means diſcouraged from new 
ones. Our troops, continually vic- 
torious, were continually in dan- 
ger. They were beſides extreme- 
ly fatigued with a long march, 
and with the equally long action, 


of the preceding day; and they 


were diſtreſſed to the laſt degree by 
a total want of water, much more 
intolerable than the enemy's fire. 
Ticd to their convoy, they could 
not loſe ſizht of it for a moment, 


but they were 


[29 
without expoſing, not only that in- 
tereſting object, but their wounded 
men, to fall a prey to the ſavages, 
who preſſed ah on every fide. 

To move was impracticable. Ma- 

ny of the horſes were loſt, and 
many of the drivers, ſtupefied hy 
their fears, hid themſelves in the 
buſhes, and were incapable of hear- 

ing or obeying orders. 

Their ſituation became extreme- 
ly critical and perplexing, having 


experienced that the moſt lively 


efforts made no iĩmpreſſion upon 
an enemy, who always gave way 
when preſſed ; but who, the mo- 
ment the purſuit was over, return- 
ed with as much alacrity as ever 
to the attack. Beſieged rather than 
engaged; attacked without inter- 
ruption, and without deciſion; 
able neither to advance nor to re- 
treat, they ſaw before them the 

moſt melancholy proſpect of crumb- 
ling away by degrees, and entirely 

periſhing without revenge or ho- 
nour, in the midſt of thoſe dreadful 


deſarts. The fate of Braddock was 


every moment before their eyes; 
more ably con- 

ducted. e 
The commander was ſenſible 
that every thing depended upon 
bringing the ſavages to a cloſe 


engagement, and to ſtand their 


ground when attacked. Their 
audaciouſneſs, which had increaſ- 
ed with their ſucceſs, ſeemed fa- 
vourable to this deſign. He en- 
deavoured, therefore, to increaſe 
their confidence as much as poſ- 
ſible, 

For that purpoſe he contrived 
the following ſtratagem. Our troops 
were poſted on an eminence, and 
formed a circle round their convoy 
from the preceding night, which 
order they {till retained. Colonel 

Bouquet 
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Bouquet gave directions, that two 


companies of his troops, who had 


been poſted in the moſt advanced 
fituations, ſhould fall within the 
circle; the troops on the right 
and left immediately opened their 


files, and filled up the vacant ſpace, 
that they might ſeem to cover their 


retreat. Another company of light 
infantry, with one of grenadiers, 
were ordered to ſupport the two 
firſt companies, who moved on the 
feigned retreat, and were intended 


to begin the real attack. The 
diſpoſitions were well made, and 


the + Cn without the leaft 
confuſion. 1 

The ſavages gave entirely into 
the ſnare, The thin line of troops, 
which took poſſeſſion of the ground 
which the two companies of light 
foot had left, being brought in 
nearer to the center of the circle, 
the barbarians miſtook thoſe mo- 
tions for a retreat, abandoned the 


woods which covered them, hur- 
ried headlong on, and advancing 


with the moſt daring intrepidity, 
galled the Engliſh troops with 
their heavy fire. But at the very 
moment, when certain of ſucceſs, 
they thought themſelves maſters of 
the camp, the two firſt companies 


made a ſudden turn, and fallyin 


out from a part of the hill, which 
could not be obſerved, fell furi- 


_ ouſly upon their right flank, 


The ſavages, though they found 
themſelves diſappointed and ex- 
poſed, preſerved their recollection, 
and reſolutely returned the fire 
which they had received. Then it 
was the ſuperiority of combined 
ſtrength and diſcipline appeared. 


On the ſecond charge they could no 


longer ſuſtain the irreſiſtible ſhock 
of the regular troops, who ruſhing 


upon them, killed many and put 


the reſt to flight. 
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At the inſtant when the ſavages 
betook themſelves to flight, the 
other two companies, which had 
been ordered to ſupport the firſt, 
had placed themſelves juſt in their 
front, and gave them their full 
fire. This accompliſhed their de- 
feat. The four companies, now 
united, did not give them time to 
look behind them, but purſued the 
enemy, till they were totally diſ- 
perſed. 
The other bodies of the ſavages 
attempted nothing. They were 
kept in awe during the engage- 
ment by the reſt of the Britiſh 
troops, who were ſo poſted as to 
be ready to fall on them upon the 
leak motion. Having been wit- 
neſſes to the defeat of their com- 
panions, without any effort to 
ſupport or aſſiſt them, they at 
length followed their example, 
and fled. : 1855 : 
This judicious and ſucceſsful 
mancuvre reſcued the party from 
the moſt imminent danger. The 
victory ſecured the field, and clear- 
ed all the adjacent woods. But 
ſtill the march was ſo difficult, and 
the army had ſuffered fo much, 
and ſo many horſes were loſt, that 
before they were able to proceed 
they were reluctantly obliged to 
deſtroy almoſt their whole con- 
voy of proviſions, and conſe- 
quently to give up one of the 
principal objects of their expe- 


dition. Being lightened by this 


ſacrifice, they proceeded about two 
miles further, and encamped in a 


place called Buſhy Run. After 


ſuch fatigues on their part, and 
after the ſevere correction they 
had given the ſavages in the pre- 
ceding action, it was natural that 


they ſhould expect to enjoy ſome 


reſt. But they had hardly fixed 
| their 


gave them another fire. Nothing 
could be more mortifying. How- 
ever, the enemy did not. perſevere 
in this new attack ; and, except 
from a few ſcattered ſhot, our 
troops ſuffered no moleſtation on 
the road, but arrived ſafe at Fort 
Pitt, in four days from- the 
action. Wa | 
By this reinforcement that im- 
portant poſt was ſecured, probably 
during the campaign. 'The ene- 
my was weakened and diſhearten- 
ed by the loſs of above ſixty men 
which they had loſt in the late 
engagements, beſides a number 
that were wounded in the purſuit. 
This was reputed by the ſavages 
a conſiderable loſs. Beſides, ſome 
of their braveſt captains, and thoſe 
who had moſt diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves by their animoſity to the En- 
gliſh, fell upon this occaſion; and in 
them no mean part of the fuel of 
the war was conſumed, The co- 
lonel who commanded, and all the 
officers, gained great honour by 
their firmneſs way preſence of mind, 
and the dexterity of their move- 
ments during the two encounters, 
and on the whole march. In theſe 
r we had fifty men 
killed. The wounded amounted 
to about ſixty. | 
The Indians, thus checked by 
the timely reinforcements which 
were thrown into Detroit, and Fort 
Pitt, were not diſcouraged from 
further attempts. Niagara was a 
place equally worthy of their re- 


gards and they endeavoured to 


iſtreſs it by every method, which 
the meanneſs of their {kill in attack- 
ing fortified places would permit. 
They chiefly directed their atten- 
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| their camp, when the ſavages were 
in ambuſcade about them, and 


than at any former time. 


77 ; 
tion to the convoys. They hoped 
to ſtarve what they could not other- 
wiſe reduce. The vaſt diſtance of 
theſe forts from each other, and 
of all of them from the ſettled - 
countries, favoured their deſign. 
For which reaſon they carefully 
watched the convoys both by land 
and water. Near the carryin 

place of Niagara, they furrounde 

an 7 with very ſuperior num 
bers, ſlew upwards 
of ſeventy of bur ſol- r 
diers, and deſtroyed cd 
the whole detachment. On the 
Lake Erie, with a croud of canoes, 
they attacked a ſchooner, which 

conveyed provifions to the fort of 
Detroit ; but here they were not 
ſo ſucceſsful. Though in this ſa- 
vage navy they had employed near 
400 men, and had but a ſingle 
veſſel to engage, they were re- 
pulſed, after an hot engagement, 
with conſiderable loſs. This veſ- 
ſel was to them as a fortification on 
the water; and they could not 
make their attacks with ſo much 
advantage as upon the convoys by 
land. - 895 
Upon the whole of this war, ſo 
far as it has hitherto proceeded, 
we cannot help obſerving, that 


the Indians ſeem to be animated 


with a more dark and daring ſpirit 
They 
ſeem to have concerted their mea- 
ſures with ability, fand to have 
choſen the times and places of 
their ſeveral attacks with ſkill; 
to have behaved themſelves in thoſe 
attacks with firmneſs and reſolu- 
tion; to have ſucceeded on ſome 
occaſions, and to have had no de- 
cifive loſs in any. | | 

Although this conſideration is 
ſufficient to ſhew that it is not rea- 
ſonable to deſpiſe, and by no means 

prudent 


- 


prudent to provoke the Indians ; 
yet we have, I conceive, no very 


great ground to be apprehenſive, 


concerning the final event of this 


war. As the enemy has not been 
able to prevent our een ſuc- 


cours into the places we poſſeſs in 
their country, they can never take 


them by any other means; and 


without taking them, it is impoſ- 
ſible that any ſucceſs they may ob- 
tain in the field can be deciſive, 
the ſituation of theſe places 15 fo 
well adapted to diſtreſs their fron- 
tiers, and interrupt their commu- 
nications. Beſides, Sir William 
Johnſon has been indefatigable in 


his negotiations with the Indians 


of the Six Nations, and wall, pro- 
bably be ſucceſsful. If he can 
ſucceed, even ſo far as to prevail 


In them to continue in their neu- 


rrality, we muſt derive great ad- 
vantage from his endeavours. The 
whole weight of the war will then 
lie on the Ohio Indians and their 
confederates; and undoubtedly 
they will not be able to bear it, 
The want of arms and ammuni- 
tion, the ſupply of which can ne- 
ver be ſo certain in time of war; 
the interruption from hunting, 
(their hunters and warriors being 
generally the ſame, and not onl 


a great part of their food, but their 
cloathing and their arms, entirely 


* 


harveſt, if we exert ourſelves pro- 
perly; all theſe circumſtances will 
never ſuffer this war to be of any 
continuance. The great point will 
be to prevent its breaking out 
again. For this purpoſe plans of 
rigour never can have a good ef- 
fect, nor can they ever be adopted 
by either an humane or a politic 
people. Habits of ill treatment 
to the Indians, muſt incite them 
to a frequent renewal of hoſtilities, 
This will keep alive at once their 
military and their ſavage ſpirit. 
They will always be enemies, and 
barbarqus enemies. Their extir- 
pation will never be ſo certain a 
conſequence of theſe wars, as the 
retardment of the growth and proſ- 
perity of our colonies, which muſt 


be the inevitable reſult of them. 


Whereas by kind and gentle treat- 
ment, the Indians will forget the 
uſe of arms, which they will no 
longer be forced to have recourſe 
to; their ferocity will be ſoften- 


ed ; their ſavage way of life will 


be altered ; their wants will be in- 


creaſed; and our people mixing 


with them, firſt by commerce, and 
(when the prudence of govern- 
ment ſhall think it adviſeable) by 
ſettlement, they will gradually 
aſſimilate to the Engliſh, and, at 
length, add uſefully to the number 


of thoſe, whom 1t is now their 


depending on this reſource) and ſole ſtudy to deſtroy. 
our power of deſtroying their little | 
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IN cloſing our laſt year's account 


Britain, we obſerved that the poli- 
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on the reſignation of Mr. Pitt, facture or commerce. Beſides, 
and which became more violent though taxes were full as neceſſary 
on that of the duke of N. ſnewed, at the concluſion, as during the 
at that time, no kind of healing continuance of the war, that neceſ- 
ſymptom. During the continuance fity was not, to every perſon, ſo 
of the ſeſſion, the party in oppoſition ęlaringly evident; nor were they, 
endeavoured, by every poſſible by any means, ſo palatable, as 
means, to harraſs, ſince it was evi- when victory and plunder ſeemed. 
dent that, for the preſent at leaſt, to pay, in glory and profit, for eve- 
they could not eaſily ſubvert, the ry article of national expence. The 
adminiſtration, Ihe oppoſition, advantages of the peace, though 
which was made in both houſes to far more certain and ſolid, were 
any approbation of the peace, had leſs ſudden aad leſs brilliant. 
been much more warm than eſtec- In theſe diſpoſitions the people 
tive, though it was a topic upon were ready to fall into very ill 
which, of all others, it was expe&- humours, upon any plan of ſupply 
ed that they would chuſe to diſ- which could be ſuggeſted. The 
play their utmoſt ſtrength, They, adminiſtration was very ſenſible 
however, appeared extremely weak of this; and, therefore, determined 
upon it, and many perſons did to lay as few new taxes as the 
then imagine, that no ſerious de- public ſervice could poſſibly admit. 
ſign was entertained by any body They were, perhaps, the more in- 9 
of people, of branding with dil clined to this reſerve in opening *3 
grace a ſyſtem, upon which it was new reſources, in order to ſhew 

_ abſolutely neceſſary that the na- that the nation was not very abun- 
tion ſhould repoſe itſelf for a long dant an them; and thereby to give 
time, to which, therefore, it was an additional proof of the neceſſity 
proper the people ſhould reconcile of the peace, and of the merit of 
their minds, and which had a ge- thoſe, who had made ſo good an 
neral merit, ſufficient to diſpoſe one in ſuch exhauſted circum- 
them to acquieſce in the condi- ftances. Perhaps, too, in purſuing 
tions of it. The ſpirit of the party this method there was a defign of 
was not, whatever their intentions throwing a tacit reflection upon 
might have been, exhauſted in this the expenſive manner in which the 
attempt. They lay in wait to fall war had been carried on. Afﬀter 
upon the adminiſtration in the ſuch a war, and oppreſſed by fo 
moſt critical time, and to wound heavy a debt, a miniftry could not 
them in the moſt eſſential part, the wiſh to ground its reputation up- 
ſupplies. Several circumſtances fa- on a more ſolid bafis than that of a 

voured their deſign. The buſineſs real national œconomy. 7 
of impoſitions is, in itſelf, unpo- In purſuance of this plan the 
pular ; minds diſcontented and {er- ſupplies were to be raiſed : firſt, 
tile can very readily and very plau- by taking 2. ooo, cool. out of the 
ſibly forebode almoſt any ill conſe- ſinking fund; ſecondly, by ſtriking 

_ quence from an untried tax; and 1. Soo, oo. in exchequer bills; 
there is ſcarce a public burthen, thirdly, by borrowing 2.8-0,0001, 
which may not, with ſome appear- on aanuitics ; and laftly, by 
ance, be traced, in ſpeculation, to two lotteries, for 350,000, each. 
the ruin of ſome branch of manu- [D] To 
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34] i 
To pay the intereſt on theſe loans, 
amounting, in the whole, to 


7.300, ooo I. an additional duty of 


eight pounds a tun was laid upon all 
wanes of the growth of France, and 
four pounds a tun upon all other 
WINES. 3 

So far as this duty went, the 
ſcheme was perfectly unexception- 
able; but another duty was added, 
concerning which very ſober men 
might have had their doubts, and 


which gave to all the diſcontented 
the faireſt opportunity, which could 
be furniſhed, ofraifing a popular cla- 
mour, and inflaming the whole na- 
tion. 
hogſhead was laid upon cyder, to 


A duty of four ſhillings a 


be paid by the maker, to be col- 
lected by the officers, and to be 
ſubjected (with ſome qualifications) 
to all the laws of exciſe“. 

Thoſe who led the oppoſition 
differed in opinion with the trea- 
ſury upon every particular in this 


plan. And, firſt, they quarrelled 


with that dreadful new taxation, 
upon which almoſt the whole 
ſcheme of fupply was founded. 
They held, for obvious reaſons, 


and in direct contradiction to the 


advocates of the miniſtry, that the 


nation was far from exhauſted; that 


there were reſources for carrying 


on the war at leaſt two years 
longer, and much more towards 


clearing off incumbrances on the 
peace; that, as individuals abound 
in wealth, and as the public is 
loaded with ſo immenſe a debt, 
it was in ſuch circumſtances the 


dictate of the wiſeſt and moſt en- 


larged policy to add as much as 
poſſible, by bold and liberal grants, 


to the income of the nation; the 
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fund of payment will then be en- 


larged, and conony will have 


ſomething upon which to operate, 
In any other method, frugality was 
mean and ſordid in the practice, 
and would certainly prove trifling 
in the effect: that it might ſtarve 
many uſeful parts of public ſer- 


vice, but muſt ever be found a fri- 


volous and fallacious reſource to- 
wards the diſcharge of the public 
debt. To the lottery loan they 
objected the enormous profit which 
was allowed to the ſubſcribers, ex- 
ceeding that of former _ occaſions, 
without any alteration in the ſtate 
of public credit; two lotteries, for 
the firſt time, eſtabliſhed in one 
year, without any urgent neceſſity; 
and the incitement, which muſt 
thence ariſe to the pernicious ſpirit 
of gaming, which cannot be too 
much diſcountenanced in every 
ſtate governed by wiſdom, and a 
ſober regard to the morals of the 
people. As to the money that was 
to be taken from the ſinking fund, 


they looked upon it as a kind 


of ſacrilege. They thought that 
ſcarce any neceſſity could, in our 
ſituation, be pleaded in favour of 


a perverſion of this fund from its 


original purpoſes to the current 
ſervice ; that the appearance of 
tenderneſs for the people in this 


ſcheme was altogether deceitful, 


when they were exonerated for a 
time, only to be burthened more 
heavily hereafter, and that their 
preſent eaſe muſt infallibly cauſe 


their future weakneſs. 


But it was on the topic of the 
cyder exciſe, (the only fund abſo- 
lutely new which was choſen) on 
which the clamour was moſt violent, 


For a particular account of this a, ſee the appendix to our Chronicle ; 
and for a more minute account of theſe ſupplies, ſee our article under that 
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eſpecially without doors. Nobody 
can forget the clamour, which a 
ſcheme of a more extended excife 
raiſed in the year 1733. 
the ableſt miniſters for internal po- 
licy, that England ever had, was 
on the point of ſinking under it. 
Though time has made many par- 
ticular converts, and thoſe too of 
no mean rank, to this plan, or at 
leaſt to the principles of it, the 
general odium has not yet worked 
off, and it remained one of the 
moſt inflammatory topics, which 
could be held out to the public. 
The oppoſition contended, that 
this tax was, with regard to its ob- 
ject, partial and oppreſſive; with 
regard to the means of collecting 


it, dangerous and unconſtitutional; 


that it lays the whole burthen of 


expences incurred in the general 


defence of the kingdom, and in 
the protection of the national com- 
merce, on a few particular coun- 
ties, which in every other article 
of the 
at leaſt their full ſhare; they ſtated 
the diſproportion of this tax to the 
natural original value of the com- 
modity ; that it was oppreſſive to 
both farmers and landholders ; and 
to thoſe in a diminution of their 
rents, operating more ſeverely than 
the land tax, to theſe, becauſe, if 


they compounded, it is, in effect, 


an heavy capitation; if they do 
not, it is a ſubjection to new, and 


unknown, and perplexed laws, 


and to tribunals of commiſſioners 
appointed by the crown, and re- 
moveable at pleaſure, and there- 
fore arbitrary in their nature, and 
inconſiſtent with the principles of 
liberty, which have hitherto diſ- 
tingutſhed this nation from arbi- 
trary governments. | 

Upon this laſt head endeayours 


One of 


public charge contribute 


[23 
were uſed to raiſe apprehenſions of 
the deepeſt and moſt alarming na- 
ture, They ſuggeſted that when 
new orders of men, Hor meant 
country farmers) by ſituation and 
profeſſion diſtin from traders, are 
rendered objects of the exciſe laws, 
the precedent 1s formidable not to 
commerce only, but to more im- 
portant objects; and had a fatal 
tendency, which they trembled to 
think on. : 

They inſinuated further, that 
the ſmallneſs of the ſum to be 


_ raiſed indicated, that the ſupply- 


ing the wants of government could 
not be the only motive to ſo extra · 
ordinary a meaſure, 


They lamented that things were 


now come to that melancholy paſs, 
that (beſides what might be dread- 
ed for the future) the houſes of all 
orders of people, of peers, gen- 
tlemen, freeholders, and farmers, 
were made liable to be entered and 
ſearched at pleaſure ; and this they 
deemed nothing leſs, to uſe the 
words of one of the firſt gracious 
acts of liberty paſſed by our great 
deliverer, king William, repealing + 
the hearth money, than © a badge 
of ſlavery.” 5 

This language was held in both 
houſes of parliament; it was held 
by the city of London, and ec- 


choed by moſt of the counties and 
corporations of the kingdom. The 
city of London, which had not 


been in a very good temper ſinee 
the late changes, and whoſe ill 
temper has always a moſt preva- 
lent and extenſive influence, ex- 
erted itſelf beyond the efforts of 
the moſt violent periods to prevent 
this ſcheme of exciſe from paſling 
into a law. They inſtructed their 
repreſentatives in the moſt an 
terms to oppoſe it; they ſucceſ- 

E ſively 


36] 
ſively petitioned every branch of 
the legiſlature againit it; a pro- 
ceeding, which, though by no 
means illegal or blameable, has no 
precedent that we can recollect. 
Two ſtrong proteſts were entered 
againſt it in the houſe of lords, 
on the commitment and on the 
paſſing of the bill. In ſhort, no 
political project ſince the year 1733, 
not excepting even the Jew bill, 
ever threw the nation into ſo high 
a ferment. | | 
On the other hand, the friends 
of the adminiſtration were not de- 
ficient in their defence to moſt of 
theſe articles of charge; and, if 
they were forcibly urged, they 
were alſo powertally anſwered. 
They aſſerted, that to aim at in- 
creaſing the national income by 
any further taxes, than the moſt 
extreme neceſſity demanded, was a. 
wild project. That every tax im- 
plied ſome diſcouragement to trade, 
becauſe in its conſequences it. en- 
hanced more or leſs in foreign 
markets the price of our manu- 
factures, which muſt always, in time 
of peace, depend for their vent prin- 
cipally on their cheapneſs; and 
that this muſt be the caſe, let the 
peace be made upon what terms 
they would; that every tax alſo, 
in order to be effectual, naturally 
Implied ſome reſtraint upon li- 
berty; that nothing demonſtrated 
more fully the ſolidity of theſe 
principles, than the oppoſition then 
made to the duty on cvder and 
perry, a moſt moderate and moſt 
cquitable impoſition ; and that of 
all men it ill became thoſe who 
ſpoke ſo ſtrongly of continuing 
end enlarging the charges of the 
nation, to quarrel with one of the 
leaſt diſtreſſing reſources which 


could be found for the public. 


ſition. 
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Nothing, they inſiſted, could 
be leſs founded than the charge 
that this tax was unequal, and lay 
heavy upon ſome particular coun- 
ties; that it did not even bring 
them on a par with the charge on 
thoſe counties, where the people 
drink beer. In theſe counties all 
private, as well as public con- 
ſumption, is charged in the malt 
tax ; that this charge on cyder 1s 
in itſelf not ſo great; and that it 
has exemptions in favour of the 
poor, which are not indulged in 
the malt tax; ſo that the cyder 
counties have rather reaſon to be 
thankful for their long immunity, 
than querulous that at laſt they are 
obliged to contribute rather Jeſs 
than their proportion towards the 
ſupport of the national burthens. 

Their objection of the diſpro- 
portion of the tax to the. original 
value of the commodity was ſtill 
more frivolous. There 1s nothing 
points out an object for taxation 
more ſtrongly, than its original 
value being ſo low, that it may be 
ſold cheap, even after the impo- 
This 1s the caſe of to- 
bacco, of malt ſpirits, and even 
of heer. That the exceſſive cheap- 
neſs of cyder called for a tax to 
reſtrain the exceſſive uſe of it. And 


they obſerved, that there was alittle 


appearance of inconſiſtency in the 
conduct of thoſe gentlemen, who 
ſhewed ſo tender a regard to the 


morals of the people, and to their 


danger from gaming, even when 
regulated and authoriſed by go- 
vernment, and yet could afford no 
attention to the vice of drunken- 
neſs, equally pernicious in itſelf, 
and much more prevalent amongſt 
the lower people. | 
But the point chiefly inſiſted 
upon was the mode of leyying this 
| tax, 


— 
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tax, by making it a branch of the 
exciſe. Thoſe, who ſupported the 


miniſtry, ſaid, that if the gentle- 


men who oppoſed them would 
point out another method equally 
effectral for collecting the duty, 
and leſs grievous to the ſubject, 
they would readily adopt it; but 
that they were entirely ſilent upon 
this head, who were ſo loud upon 
every other. | 

If it were once admitted, that 
cyder for private conſumption was 
a fit object for a tax, there could 
be no doubt, that the exciſe was 
the only ſure way of collecting it. 


The exciſe has clearly the advan- 


tage of every other mode of col- 


lection, in point of cheapneſs, ex- 
pedition, accuracy, and a power 


of preventing frauds, either in the 
officer or the dealer. That theſe 
advantages, notwithſtanding the 


unpopularity of the name, had in- 


duced the legiſlature to give it ori- 


ginally a very extenſive juriſdiction, 
the bounds of which they ſound 


the neceſſity of enlarging every 
day; and, if it be a badge of ſla- 


very, it is a badge, which has 
been long worn by no inconſider- 
able part of the nation; by all 


thoſe concerned in manufacturing 
or vending malt, beer, ſpirits, tea, 
tobacco, ſalt, ſoap, candles, lea- 
ther, and a multitude of other 
articles. 5 

Theſe perſons, if they were 
told by the head, would be found 


perhaps to compoſe a body not in- 


ferior, perhaps greatly exceeding 


In number, all the makers of cyder, 


who are now laid under this duty 


and theſe laws in a few counties. 


If every gentleman in the nation is 


not ſubjected to the exciſe laws, it 
115 becauſe he does not chuſe to 


make his own malt, Some chule 


law. 


to do ſo, and are fo ſabje&; and 
it 15 the extenſive principle of the 
law, and not the accidental bur- 
then on, or immunity of, indivi- 


duals, in the execution, that forms 
an objection of any force or mean- 


ing to this or to any other revenue 


They obſerved likewiſe, that, in 
ſtating this point to the public, a 
very unfair advantage hag been 
frequently taken of the looſe ſenſe 
of the words Eætenſion of the ex- 
ciſe laaus. If they meant ſimply, 
that the exciſe was extended with 
regard to its object, the fact is 
true; but if they meant, as they 
almoſt conſtantly inſinuated, that 
the powers of the exciſe were alſo 
extended, nothing could be more 
falſe. Inſtead of being extended, 
thoſe powers were, in many.mate- 
rial circumſtances, with regard to 
this new object, very much con- 
tracted; and the makers of cyder 
were far more favoured than any 
other claſs of people under the 
juriſdictign of the exciſe. 3 

With reſpect to the charge made 
on the terms, by which above three 
millions of the public money were 
raiſed by lottery, every one muſt be 
ſenfible, that the more frequently 
public credit is employed, the 
weaker it naturally grows, and the 
higher the rate of the loan riſes, 

It is true that the ſum borrowed 
is not ſo large as that which was 
neceſſary to be raiſed in the pre- 
ceeding year: yet, fall, it was very 
great, and had much exceeded 
what had ever been raiſed by the 
nation at one tune before the late 
expenſive war. They added, that, 
though the return of peace might 
be ſuppoſed by its natural opera- 
tion to put new life into public 
credit, that operation had been 


[D] 3 prevented 


=. 
prevented by the riſe of domeſtic 
Paltion, which is ever as great an 
enemy to credit as foreign war; 
and, therefore, that ſome of the 
gentlemen in oppoſition are, at 
Raft, as much accountable for the 
advanced terms of the loan, as 
thoſe who from neceſſity propoſed 
ſuch terms; and they ſaid it ought 
not to be forgotten, how great a 
connection had been kept up be- 
tween the principal dealers in 
money, and ſome perſons, who be- 
ing now diſcontented communi- 
cate to them alſo a part of their 

roundleſs diffatisfation, and con- 
Fa uently render the rwyng of the 

ublic money more difficult. 

They juſtified the application of 
the ſinking fund to the ſervice of 
the year, not only by the fre- 
quency of the example, but by the 
reaſon of the thing. They ſaid it 
is much better to poſtpone a pol- 
ſible payment of ſome part of the 
public debt, than to increaſe the 
capital amount of it, and in the 
mean time burthen, | 
taxes, manufacturies and a com- 


merce already ſinking under the 


old ones. | 855 
Theſe reaſons, if they had been 
ſtill more cogent, would have gone 
but a little way towards quieting 
the clamours which had been ex- 
cited, and of which the ſubject of 
complaint relative to the ſupplies 
had been the pretence only, and 
not the cauſe, As to the merits of 
the queſtion on either ſide, we do 
not preſume to paſs any · judgment 
on them whatſoever, propoſing on- 
ly, according to our uſual method, 
to ſtate fairly and impartially ſome 
part of what had been, or obvi- 
"ouſly might have been urged on 
theſe controverted topics, 
The ſcheme for the exciſe on 


with new 


ſure. Some highly cenſured L. 
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cyder and perry did not paſs the 
houſe without a conſiderable divi- 
fon againſt it. Many of the mem- 
bers, who had been returned for 
the cyder countries, though well 
affected to the adminiſtration in 
general, not chuſing to appear for 
it on this occaſion. 

Whilſt theſe matters were agi. 
tated in parliament, every method 
was taken to continue the ferment 


without doors. The fury of the 


populace was let looſe, and every 
thing was full of tumult and dif. 
order. Virulent libels, audacious 
beyond the example of former licen- 
tiouſneſs, were circulated through 
the nation, in which nothing was 
facred, and no character was ſpared; 
and jt muſt be admitted, that, 
whoever firſt gave the ill example, 
no party was free from that parti- 


cular ſpecies of intemperance, of 


which they accuſed the others. But 
Rill the miniſtry braved the ſtorm; 
and except on the fingle queſtion 
of exciſe, their ſtrength in parlia- 
ment ſeemed rather to be aug- 
mented than impaired. In the 
midft of this contention, and while 
all perſons anxiouſly waited the 
event, which, however, nobod 
thought could be very ſpeedily de- 
cided, to theaftontſhment of all, but 
of thoſe few who had beenin theſe- 
cret, the E. of B. ſuddenly reſign- 
ed the place of firſt lord of the 
treaſury, and retired from buſi- 
8 „ 
As uſual in matters ſo impor- 
tant and unexpected, this action 
was extremely canvaſſed, and va- 
riouſly criticiſed, as the tempers 
and the views of parties inclined 
them; or as men of cooler tem- 
pers ſpeculated upon the general 
propriety and policy of the mea- 
| B. 
for 


e rd 
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for abandoning his friends, his 
maſter, and his own fortune, juſt 
at the time, when a little perſeve- 
rance might have entirely defeated 
the deſigns of his enemies, and 
eſtabliſhed his power on the ſecu- 
reſt foundation. That his quit- 
ting employment at this critical 
time muſt greatly raiſe the ſpirits 
of all who oppoſed, and in the 


| ſame proportion deaden the hopes 


of all thoſe who adhered to, the 
ſervice of the crown. For what 
ſecurity, ſaid they, have men who 
engage in a party, when neither the 
moſt decided parliamentary ſuperio- 


Tity, nor the moit aſſured protection 
of the court, is able to hold them to- 
gether ? For they conceived it im- 


poſſible to keep a party long em- 
bodied without an able and a de- 


- termined leader, upon whom they 


muſt depend as a director in their 
actions, an arbitrator in their dif- 
ferences, and a ſupport in their 
That they carried on 


political warfare, if their com- 
mander quitted the field the mo- 
ment they became aſſured of the 


victory. This conduct, they ſaid, 
reflected upon the wiſdom of their 


whole ſyſtem, both as it was con- 
ceived, and as it was carried on. 
Firſt; what was the end, for 


which they contended ? Undoubt- 


edly that the conſtitutional dig- 
nity of the crown ſhould be reſtor- 
ed; that the K. and kingdom 


ſhould be no longer governed, or 
E a cabal; and 
that his majeſty ſhould, as the law 


rather inſulted, by 


intended, chuſe and retain his own 
miniſters, unleſs ſome legal diſqua- 
lification prevented their appoint- 
ment, or ſome well proved delin- 
quency furniſhed a reaſon to re- 
move them from his ſervice. 


ferent manner. 


Could this be accompliſhed, if the 
firſt guſt of popular fury was ſuſh- 
cient to overturn the whole fabric 
of their deſigns? And muſt not 
this inſpire the utmoſt confidence 
into their adverſaries, when they 
ſee they can drive a miniſter from 
the ſide of the ſovereign who choſe 
him, without being at the trouble 
even ofa falſe accuſation ? _ 

Then, as to their ownconduR, the 
whole muſt appear, if this be the 
end of it, wild, raſn, and violent; 
almoſt every part of it being evi- 
dently accommodated to a perma- 
nent ſyſtem, and not to a tempo- 
rary arrangement. 

Others reaſoned in a very dif- 
They ſaid, that 
the miniſter in queſtion was, per- 
haps, the man in the world the 


leaſt to be influenced by popular 


opinion, or to be intimidated with 
popular fury. The lead, which he 


took in the great and neceſſary, 


but dangerous undertaking of mak- - 


ing peace, ſufficiently demonſtrat- 
ed his firmneſs in this particular. 
When he had done that important 
ſervice, with all its ſolid honour 
and popular odium, to his coun- 
try and his maſter, his end was 
fully obtained. It was reſolved 
that the factious party ſhould not 
have even the poor pretence of ob- 
jecting his private ambition as the 
cauſe of diſturbances which had 
been raiſed ſolely by their own. 
That his reſignation would ſhew 
them in their proper colours. 
With regard to the friends 
of the government, they little 
knew the ſpirit of the ſervice 
they were engaged in, if they 
feared that they could ever be 
given up to enemies, merely Crea- 
ted by their faithful adherence to 
that ſervice. In ſhort, that noble- 

11 4 man 
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man entered into buſineſs upon 


the new plan, when all things were 
in doubt and diſtraction, and the 
diſpoſition of parliament very un- 
certain. He was not driven from 
it, but left it; and left it with a 
powerful majority in favour of 
government. If things ſhould fail 


afterwards, he was not to be blam- 


ed, who left them upon a much 
ſtronger baſis than he found them; 
and that, for the preſent, in ſeek- 
ing his own repoſe, he did not 
break in upon that of the public. 
On the contrary it was perhaps 
the only method, which could open 


the eyes of the people, and in due 


time conduct them to a knowledge 
of their real intereſt. | 
Whatever might have been the 
motives to this reſignation, or the 
merits of it, nothing 15 more cer- 
tain, than that the popular uneaſi- 


. neſs was no way diminiſhed, be- 
cauſe the ends of the popular lead- 


ers were by no means anſwered, 
by it. Whatever expectations peo- 
ple might have formed, none of 


the party in oppoſition were taken 


in. Ld, B. had reſigned, but the 
plan of adminiſtration was not 
changed. The perſon who held 
the office of the lord of the trea- 
ſury, and the two ſecretaries of 
ftate, were to he underſtood as 


compoſing the miniſtry, and to 
them the applications for buſineſs 
or favour were to be directed. | 


No fort of reaſonable objection 
could, indeed, be perſonally made 
to thoſe who were placed at the 
helm. Mr. G. who ſucceeded L. 


B. in the treaſury, was a man of 


integrity, of underſtanding, and of 
Experience, and had for many 


years laboured with diligence and 
ability to make himſelf maſter of 
almoſt every department of public 


buſineſs. Lord H. with all the 
ornamental qualities of a courtier, 
was univerſally conſidered as a ve- 


ry able man in office, and had held 


many high employments with a 
very high degree of reputation, 
Lord Ert, the other ſecretary 
of ſtate, a man of an illuſtrious 
family and extenſive property, 
had not indeed been long in office, 
but flood in every reſpect unim- 
peached in his conduct. The other 
departments were filled in the ſame 
unexceptionable manner. National 
prejudices have no place here, and 
if you quarrel with adminiftration, 
It 1s evident that you quarrel with 
it, becauſe it is made upon conſti- 
tutional principles, and is not the 
work of an oligarchical cabal. 

All this was ſaid with great 
truth, but gave no kind of fatis- 
faction. Whence, ſaid the oppoſite 
party, is derived the power of 
theſe new miniſters? Not from their 
overbearing weight of property in 
the kingdom ; not from their oreat 
parliamentary intereſt, or their ſu- 
perior parliamentary talents. In 
all theſe points, they are much ex- 
ceeded by thoſe Who have been ſo 
unworthily turned out from em- 
ployment and favour. Is it from 
their having made themſelves ſo 
particularly agreeable at court, 
that, rather than be obliged to part 
with them, any inconvenience will 
be ſubmitted to? Nobody was ſo 
unacquainted with the world, as 
to entertain ſuch a puerile ima- 
Fit ch eels 

What then was the end of their 
appointment? This clearly, and 
nothing elſe; that having no ſolid 


ground of power in themſelves, 
they might act as the paſſive in- 


ſtruments of that miniſter, who, 
from conſiderations of his own 
perſonal 
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perſonal ſafety and quiet, without 
abandoning his ambitious projects, 
has thought proper rather to con- 
ceal his operations than to retire 
from action. To oppoſe them is, 
therefore, to oppoſe him. We have 
alſo, ſaid they, additional motives 
for our oppoſition from the fraud 
that is endeavoured to be put upon 
us; and it concerns the credit of 
our underſtanding, as well as that 
of our ſpirit, not to ſuffer this 
ſcheme of clandeſtine adminiſtra- 
tion. | 


They were, probably, much mif- - 


taken in the idea they had formed 
of the principles which produced 
the late change, and the preſent 
miniſtry. But whether the 1dea 
of the ſubſerviency of the miniſtry 
to a concealed intereſt was credited 


by all the party, as they pretend- 


ed, or not, the effect was the ſame; 
and it could not be otherwiſe. 


The two parties, quarrelling about 
their common object, power, had 
been by their ſeveral fituations 
obliged to adopt very different 
ſyſtems of politics. _ 
The friends of lord B. and of the 
miniſtry which ſucceeded, were 
for preſerving to the crown the full 
exerciſe of a right, of which none 
diſputed the validity, that of ap- 
pointing its own ſervants. Thoſe 


of the oppoſition did not deny this 


power in the crown, but they con- 
tended that the ſpirit of the conſti- 
tution required, that the crown 


| ſhould be diretted in the exerciſe 
of this public duty by public 
motives, and not by private hking 


and friendſhip. That great talents, 


great and eminent ſervices to the 


nation, confidence amongſt the no- 
bility, and influence amongſt the 
landed and mercantile intereſts, 
were the directions, which the 


crown ought to obſerve in the exer- 


ciſe of its right in nominating of- 


ficers of ſtate. The obſervation 
of this rule would, and, they were 


of opinion, nothing elſe could, in 


any degree, ceunterballance that 


immenſe power, which the crown 
has acquired by the gift of ſuch an 


infinite nnmber of profitable places. 
Nothing but the very popular uſe 
of the prerogative can be ſufficient 
to reconcile the nation to the ex- 
tent of it; and they will be high- 
ly diſſatisfied, whenever they ſee 
their affairs in the hands of any 
ſet of men (though appointed ac- 
cording to the ſtricteſt letter of the 
law,) in whom they have not an en- 
tire confidence. When they ſee 
adminiſtration ſettled with an at- 
tention to this popular confidence, 
and with a condeſcenſion to pub. 
lic opinion, they have a ſecu- 
rity in which they can acquieſce, 
that no attempts will be made a- 
gainſt the conſtitution. Miniſters, 
too, when they find that they are 
recommended to the royal favour, 


and, as it were, preſented to their 


places, by the eſteem of the people, 
will be ſtudious to acquire, and 
anxious to preſerve, it. That theſe 
are the principles of whigs, and 


upon them the government has 


been conducted honourably for the 

crown, and advantageouſly for the 
people, ever ſince the revolution 
and things can never be at repoſe, 
until they ſettle again upon the 
ſame baſis. | "+ 

Whether theſe 1deas, on which 

ſeveral acted, and which ſome free- 
ly avowed, be conſiſtent with the 
preſervation ofany degree of monar- 


chical authority in the common- 


wealth, the reader is left to judge. 
It is, indeed, not altogether eaſy to 
determine whether the limitations 
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on the executive power ought or 
ought not to be extended further, 
by any other ſort of popular con- 
troul, than the laws themſelves 
have carried them; for as, on one 
hand, a conſtitution may be loſt, 
whilſt all its forms are preſerved ; 
on the other, it ſeems repugnant to 
the genins of every ſtable govern- 
ment to conduct itſelf by any other 
inciples, than thoſe which clear 
aw has eſtabliſhed, or to direct its 


actions by ſo uncertain, variable, 


and capricious a ſtandard, as that 


of popular opinion. 


What has been now ſaid, we 
think tufficient to afford the reader 
a very tolerable general idea of the 
principles real or pretended, of the 


of the ſeveral parties, which have 
for ſome time unhappily divided 


the nation, and of thoſe topics, 
which have been agitated with ſo 


much heat and violence ſince the 


concluſion of the peace. 


The public papers have given 


accounts (in what manner authen- 
ticated does not appear) of a- very 


extraordinary negotiation, which 


commenced immediately on the 
„ death of lord Egre- 
mont, in order to bring 

about, if poſſible, a 
coalition between the leaders of 


the contending parties. This ne- 
gotiation continued but for a ve- 


ry ſhort time, and is ſaid to have 


broken off in as extraordinary a 
manner as it began. It has yet 


had no ſort of viſible effect; but 


as the a, av. which gave riſe 


to it, muſt one time or another pro- 


duce ſomething conſiderable, we 


reſerve the narration of this affair, 


until the public can acquire a 


more exact knowledge of the facts, 
and a more correct notion, of the 


plan of politics which produced 
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them, and until we have before our 
eyes the conſequences which have 
ariſen from them. Our buſineſs is 
not ſpeculation, but narrative. We 
muſt however remark, that this ne- 
gotiation ſeems to have diſcovered 


to the world, what ſome people be- 


fore ſtrongly ſuſpected, that. the 
ſubſiſting adminiſtration did, from 
the beginning, by no means act un- 
der the influence, and, perhaps, not 
altogether in concurrence with the 
opinion of the great miniſter, whoſe 
reſignation had raiſed them to the 
direction of affairs. They appear 
indeed to ſtand upon quite another 
bottom. What that bottom is, we 
are not furniſhed with the proper 
materials to determine; neither, 
perhaps, is it conſiſtent with the 
character of our undertaking to at- 


tempt any enquiry of this nature. 


At that time the ſyſtem of the mi- 
niſtry was no way changed- On 
the contrary, its ſtrength ſeemed to 
be conſiderably increaſed by the 
acquiſition of the D. of B. one of 
the moſt powerful men in England, 
from his property and the firmneſs 
of his character, who accepted the 
place of preſident of the council, 
which had been ſome time kept 
vacant. Lord Sandwich took the 
ſeals as one of the ſecretaries of 
ſtate. And lord E. who was re- 


moved in the late change from the 


poſt- office to the admiralty, was 
a man of public ſpirit to enthu- 
ſiaſm; and was univerſally ac- 


knowledged one dof the beſt in- 


formed of the whole. body of the 
nobihty. _ + rag 
There appear to be at preſent 


three parties ſtruggling for ſuperi- 


ority in the ſtate ; thoſe who ſup- 
port the adminiſtration, as it is 
now conſtituted ; thoſe who wiſh 


the return of the E. of B. to the 


lead 


- 
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lead in public buſineſs; and thoſe 
who fill adhere to that {yſtem, 
which directed every thing during 
the latter part of the Jate reign. 
Theſe parties ſeem, for the pre- 
ſent, to be ſo equally ballanced, 
that each of them has force enough 
to diſtreſs, without being able to 
deſtroy, any one of the others, or 
to drive them into any, terms of 
extreme ſuhmiſſion. But the uni- 
on of any two of them would, un- 
doubtedly, be ſufficient to over- 
turn the third; and it is pro- 
bable, that from ſome ſuch com- 


[43 
bination a permanent ſcheme of 
adminiſtration will be formed, and 
the public tranquillity at length 
ſettled upon ſome ſure foundation. 
It is impoflible, that ſo nice a 
ballance of party power,depending, 
too, upon ſo many nice circum- 
ſtances, can long continue in the 
ſame fituation, It would be ab- 
ſurd to imagine it. But what two 
of the parties will engage in the 
confederacy, and in whoſe favour 
the ballance will ultimately in- 
cline, it may not be quite ſo eaſy 
to conjecture. | 


CHAP. VIII. 


State of affairs on the continent. | Death of Auguſtus king of Poland. State 
of Poland. Election of a ring of the Romans. Deſigns of Auſtria, Saxony, 
Pruſſia, and Muſcovy., King of Sardinia ſeitles the diſpute concernin 


Placentia. Succeſs of the Corficans. 


JAVING given ſome account 
of our domeitic politics, to 
compleat the plan of this work, it 
will be neceſſary to lay before the 
reader a ſhort ſtate of foreign 
tranſactions, and of the condition 
and deſigns of the powers on the 
continent, ſo far as they ſeem diſ- 
poſed to ſhew any degree of ac- 
tivity We ſhall, by this method, 
be better enabled to judge of pub- 


lic events, as they ſhall ſucceſſive- 


ly ariſe. 
Auguſtus III. king of Poland, 
and elector of Saxony, on the 
concluſion of the peace of Hu- 
bertſbourg, returned to his he- 
reditary dominions, from whence 
he had been exiled for ſix years. 
Unfortunately for him, he had en- 
gaged in deſigns too vaſt for his 
power or his capacity; and had 
entered into that kind of alliance, 


in which the weak parts are al- 
ways moſt injurioufly treated in 
time of war, and leaſt indemniſied 
upon a peace. Flying from his 


country, and leaving his palace and 


his family in the poſſeſſion of his 


enemies, he had retired to Poland, 


where his authority, by the con- 
ſtitution nor very highly reſpected, 
was by his misfortunes rendered 
ſtil! more contemptible; and he 
there endured a continual ſeries of 

croſſes and contradictions, He 
had the misfortune to find, that 
the king of Pruſſia, who had ſeiz- 
ed by force of arms upon one part 
of his dominions, was by in- 
fluence and policy far ſuperior to 


him in, and had, in a manner, ac- 


quired the government .of, the 
other. His queen confort died in 
a ſort of captivity, overcome with 
the alarms, tlie vexations, and the 

indig- 
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indignities which ſhe ſuffered. One 
of his ſons, for whom he propoſed 
an eſtabliſhment in the duchy of 
Courland, was depoſed almoſt as 
ſoon as he was elected. Another, 
whom he ſet up as candidate for the 
biſhoprick of Liege, was foiled 
in that purſuit; ſo that broken 


down by almoſt every kind of mis- 


fortune, and having ſuffered, in 
every thing, which could affect his 
intereſt or his affections, as a ſove- 
reign, huſband, or father, it is no 
wonder that his conſtitution, al- 
ready impaired by age, at length 
gave way. Hefell into a kind of 


lethargic drowſineſs, and died on 


the 5th of October in the 67th year 
of his age, and about thirty years 
from his election to the crown of 
Poland. „ 
The death of this prince occa- 
fioned a vacancy in the throne of 
Poland; to fill which, agreeably to 
their defires and intereſts, is one 
of the great objects of politics to 
moſt of the conſiderable powers in 
the north. At the ſame time an 
election of a king of the Romans is 
on foot. 
Thoſe two elective ſovereignties 
not only occaſion many miſchief; 
to thoſe who live under them, but 
have frequently involved a great 
t of Europe in blood and con- 
uſion. Indced, theſe exiſting ex- 
amples, prove beyond all ſpecula- 
tion, the infinite ſuperiority, in 
every reſpect, of hereditary mo- 
narchy; fince it is evident, that 
the method of election conflantly 


produces all thoſe inteſtine divi- 


ſions, to which, by its nature, it 
appears fo liable, and alſo fails in 
that, which 1s one of 1ts principal 
objects, and which might be ex- 
pected from it, the ſecuring go- 


from the examp 
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vernment. for many ſucceſſions in 
the hands of perſons of extraordi- 
nary merit and uncommon Capa- 
city. We find by experience, that 
thoſe kingdoms, where the throne 
is an inhcritance, have had, in their 
ſeries of ſucceſſion, full as many 
able princes to govern them, as 
either Poland or Germany, which 
are elective. 

It muſt beobſerved, however, that 
the latter of theſe countries has pro- 
vided, either by deſign or accident, 
much better againſt theinconvenien- 
cies of an election, than the former. 
The electors in Germany are very 
few, (in all but nine) and they are 
all great princes. So that the me- 
thod of chuſing an emperor has no- 
thing tumultuous in it, and rather 
reſembles a negotiation between 
ſovereign ſtates, than a popular 
election of a ſupreme magiſtrate. 

There is another particular, in 
which the German conſtitution, in 
this reſpect, greatly exceeds the Po- 
liſn; which is, that the majority 
of voices determines the election, 
whereas in Poland, where the num- 
ber of electors is exceedingly great, 
unanimity is required in the choice 
of a king, as in all their public de- 
liberations of whatſoever nature. 
Beſides, by a very prudent pre- 
caution, in Germany, the ſuc- 
ceſſor, under the name of king of 
the Romans, is commonly choſen 
in the life of the reigning emperor. 
Every thing is prepared, and in- 


finite confuſion is thereby avoided. 


What evils might in the empire 
ariſe from a want of this precau- 
tion, may be judged, not only 
0 of Poland, 

where they never would admit this 
uſage, but from the misfortunes 
Which have ſo recently happened 
upon 
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upon the death of the emperor 
Charles VI. without male iſſue, 
or the previous election of a kiug 
of the Romans. | 5 
In reality, the German conſti- 
tution is as nearly perfect as can 
be expected in a commonwealth 
of ſovereign princes, or federal uni- 
on of ſeveral monarchies and re- 
publics under a common head. 
Such an union, conſidered in itſelf, 
might, indeed, ſeem very uſeleſs, 
or, in ſome reſpects, danger- 
ous; but the extreme inequa- 
lity of the ſovereignties, which 
compoſe the Germanic body, 
makes it abſolutely neceſſary to 
the freedom of all the leſſer mem- 
bers, that there ſhould be a conſi- 
derable power veſted in the chief 
of the union, acting by the autho- 


rity of the whole, to prevent the 


violence and injuſtice of the ſtrong- 
er. This power 1s, perhaps, too 
weak perfectly to accompliſh its 
ends; but ſtill it is of ſome uſe. 
Poland feems to be a country 
formed to give the moſt diſadvan- 
tageous idea of liberty, by the 
extreme to which it 1s carried, and 
the injuſtice with which it is diſtri- 
buted The conſtitution of this 
republic is deſcribed in too many 
modern books to make it neccilary 


to enter in this place into a long de- 


tail concerning it. The only real 
power of the ſtate is veſted in the 
gentry, or, as they call them, the 
Equeſtrian order; this power they 
exerciſe by their repreſentatives 
in their diets, or parliaments, 
which the king is obliged to call 
triennially, where all reſolutions 
muſt be paſſed unanzmoully, a tri- 
bunitial power, as It is generally 
known, being veſted in each mem- 
ber, who can put a ſtop to all pub- 
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lic proceedings, by his ſingle ne- 
gative. 1 

Each noble Pole ſeems rather an 
independent ſovereign than a ci- 
tizen. He has a voice at the 


election of a king, and may himſelf 


be elected king. He is abſolute 
maſter of life and death on his own. 
eſtate, all his tenants being, in 
the ſtricteſt ſenſe, his ſlaves. His 
houſe is a ſanctuary, not only for 
himſelf, but for all others; civil 
juſtice, and even criminal, can with 
great difficulty reach him in any 
caſe; in ſhort, he enjoys privileges 
ſo incompatible with all regular 
government, that one of their own 
writers uſes it as a ſtrong proof of 
the natural good diſpoſition of the 
Poliſh nobility, that, with ſuch an 
unbounded licence, the moſt her- 
rid diſorders are not more frequent 
amongſt them. „„ 
The power of the king is ex- 


tremely limited. He can do no- 
thing of great importance, but 


with the conſent of the diet; and 
ſcarcely the moſt minute act wich- 
out the approbation of the ſenate. 
The choice, indeed, of this ſenate 
is in himſelf, but he can never re- 
voke the choice when once made. 
The ſenate is compoſed of a cer- 
tain number of biſhops, (whom he 
nominates) ſenators by right of 
their ſee, and of Palatines, or go- 
vernors of provinces, of whom he 


has likewiſe the appointment. But 


they hold their places for life, and 
are, in general, a great check upon, 
though in. ſome inſtances they have 
proved a ſupport to, the authority 
of the crown. ; | 
All the great offices of Poland 
being as permanent as the royalty 
itſelf, thoſe, who are inveſted with 
them, are inveſted with almoſt the 
whole 
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whole ſovereign power. They are 
the great general, the great chan- 
cellor, the great treaſurer, and the 
great marſhal. Theſe four officers 
ave amongſt them the command 
of the army, the . adminiſtration of 
juſtice, the diſtribution of the pub- 


lic treaſure, and the regulation of 


the police. They are no ways ac- 

countable to the king for their 

conduct in their ſeveral depart- 

ments, nor do they receive his or- 

ders in the exerciſe of any part of 
their duty. + 


Such important dignities, with 


little or no controul, being veſted in 
powerful ſubjects, who are generally 
at the head of conſiderable factions, 
it is the natural and almoſt the ne- 
ceſſary conſequence, that, in Po- 
land, the public treaſure ſhould be 


ill diſpoſed; the army undiſciplin- 
ed, irregular, and incomplete; that 


the police ſhould be out of order; 
and that juſtice ſhould be looſely 
and partially adminiſtered. —_ 
Their military force conſiſts, 
chiefly, in the Po/polzre, that is, the 
whole body of the gentry, which, 
upon extraordinary occaſions, the 


king and the national general can 


order into the field to ſerve for a 
limited time. The inconvenience 
and inutility of this military inſti- 
tution, in the preſent ſtate of the 
art of war, need not be inſiſted on. 
They have alſo a ſtanding army, 
which ought to amount to about 
forty thouſand men, But, from the 
reafons aſſigned above, it is a body 
_ altogether contemptible, eſpecially 
the foot, as they conſiſt almoſt 
wholly of their wretched peaſants. 


Of this conſtitution, with all 


its evils, the Poles are infinitely 
enamoured. The idea of perſonal 


dignity they entertain, from ſeeing 


ſo many people in a ſervile condi- 
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tion. below them, and from having 
only ſo feeble and precarious an 
authority above them, flatters in 
the higheſt degree their pride and 
ſelf- importance. No people have 
ever taken greater precautions to 
ſecure the poſſeſſion of a ſober and 
well- regulated freedom, than the 
Poles have to preſerve themſelves 


in their preſent anarchy. To this 


they ſacrifice all the ſecurity and 
all the dignity of the ſtate; and 
they are, in effect, governed in 
their moſt important concerns ra- 
ther by their powerful and am- 
bitious neighbours, than their 
own national councils. A late 


writer on their affairs gives a 


very ſtriking and pathetic 2 


tion of the miſchiefs they ſuffer 


from this ill contrived plan of li- 
berty. Speaking of the Poliſh 
gentleman, 

He forms (ſays this author) 
* a fort of intrenchment of his 
« preſumption; and thinking him 
* ſelf ſecure of every thing, it 
gives him no concern that the 
republic is weak, exhauſted, 
* difarmed, Abſurdly blind, he 
cannot ſee that the preſervation 
of particulars has a neceſſary de- 
« pendence on that of the public, 
© and that no member can live, but 
* when the whole body 1s kept up 
in vigour, g 

Who would not be moved with 
© the wretched ſituation of our re- 
public? If any of our neighbours 
thinks proper to make war upon 
us, he finds no barrier, which can 
« check his progreſs for an hour ; 
nothing prevents him from pene- 
« trating into the heart of the king- 
dom. He enters our provinces, he 


* levies contributions, he deſtroys, 
© he ravages, he burns; the blood 
flows from every part; the citi- 

* zen 
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zen groans and bends under the 
« yoke. The conqueror commands 
« deſpotically, and every thing 
« obeys him. 
lu the mean time what meaſures 
do we take? What reſources do 
we derive from thoſe privileges 


which ought to defend us from 


thoſe lofty ideas, which have in- 
ſpired us with this ſecurity? We 
have neither troops nor artillery, 
nor money, nor proviſions, nor 
even the ſlighteſt rampart about 


10 aſſemble the nation; diets are 
held; confederacies are made; 
we declaim; we write; we make 


a ſtir; we 1 remedies; but 


we propoſe them when it is too 
late to uſe them; and when we 
have no reſource left but a treaty 


of peace, in which, to ſave our 


lives and our goods, we are com- 
« pelled to ſubmit to whatever con- 
« ditions they think proper to im- 
* poſe upon us.“ 

To give an head to this extraor- 
dinary republic is at preſent the 
firſt object in the active politics 
of Europe. Immediately on the 
death of the late king of Poland, 
his eldeſt ſon, and ſucceſſor to 
his hereditary, deelared himſelf 
a candidate to ſucceed him in his 
elective, dominions. His preten- 
ſions were, probably, countenanced 
by the court of Vienna, as the only 
means they had of making him 
amends for all that his hereditary 
countries had ſuffered in their 
cauſe. But he did not live long 
enough to make a trial of his in- 
tereſt, He was carried off by _e 

c ſmall- pox in a few weeks 
Ihe after his father, leaving 
a ſon too young to aſpire 

to an elective crown, eſpecially 
ſuch a crown as that of Poland. 


* La Voix libre d'un Citoyen. 1759. 
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It is reported, indeed, that prince 


Xavier, adminiſtrator of Saxony 


during the minority of this young 


prince, has taken up the ot gs : 


of his brother the late eſector. 
The interpoſition of Auſtria, in 


favour of any prince of the houſe 


of Saxony, will ever be a ſufficient 
motive to induce the court of Ber- 
lin tooppoſe his election, even if that 
court had no other. But in reality, 
it is not the intereſt of the king of 
Pruſſia, that a family, whoſe domi- 
nions lie ſo near him, and which has 
no great reaſon to be attached to him, 
ſhould be ſtrengthened (however 
little) by the acceſſion of the crown 


of Poland. Beſides that the in- 


fluence, which he will always en- 
deavour, for very good reaſons, to 
keep up in that country, muſt 
be obviouſly weakened by the 


election of ſuch a perſon; and if 


the prince elected ſnould prove able 


in the government, might be even 
wholly loſt. | 


The empreſs of Ruſſia, who has 
the ſame ends in keeping up a 
party in Poland, and who has ne- 
marked attention 


ver ſhewn a ver 
to the court of Vienna, is ſaid to 
unite in this oppoſition. Theſe 
conſiderations Rep influence theſe 
two courts more or leſs, to oppoſe 


any prince of that houſe, 


They have, however, both made 


profeſſion of great fairneſs, and of 
a reſolution to preſerve the utmoſt 


freedom in the election. But have, 


at the ſame time, plainly enough 
ſignified their wiſhes, that the Poles 


trymen. And they are ſaid 
ticularly to favour with all their 
intereſt ſome prince of the great 
houſes of Czartorinſky or :Ponia- 
towſky. | | 
The Poles 


are very far from be- 
1 ing 


preface p. az. 
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would elect one of their own coun- 


" 
ing univerſally pleaſed. with this 
care of their intereſts, about which 


deſcended to be ſo anxious. Many 
amongſt them love to encourage a 
number of foreign candidates, that 
they may profit of the money they 
ſpend, and that the importance of 
their votes may be enhanced. Se- 
veral are alſo of opinion, that they 
are likely to be better governed by 
a foreign prince, than by one of 
their own natives. They think 
they have taken ſuch precautions, 
a⁊ãʒs muſt prevent any foreign prince 
whom they may elect from in- 
fringing on their liberty; and in 
other particulars his government 
may be more juſt and equal, as be- 
ing leſs engaged in the family 
diſſenſions and civil factions with- 
in the nation. Nay, they are not 


with a vaſt dependency and a large 
territory in the midſt of the coun- 
try, and able to raiſe and maintain 
an army even from his own private 
funds, might not, on the throne, 
prove more dangerous to their con- 
ſtitution than any foreigner. 
On the other hand, the pride of 
the Poliſh nobility is more flatter- 
ed by being governed by one of 
their own body. A prince who 
commands deſpotically in an here- 
ditary country, where he maintains 
a large ſtanding army, or an 
| . too cloſely connected with 


hend, prove much a more danger- 
ous enemy to the Poliſh liberty, 
than one of their own citizens 
raiſed to be their ſupreme ma- 
iſtrate, who can never materiall 
Flt them, unleſs the body of the 
nation ſhould be inclined to co- 
operate with him. 78 


We thought it neceſſary to ſay 


theſe two great powers have con- 


certain, that a great Poliſh lord, 


uch a ſovereign, may, they appre- 
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this much concerning the conſtitu- 
tion of Poland, and the views of 
the ſeveral powers, who intereſt 
themſelves in the affairs of that 
country, as the object of the great. 
eſt political importance, which is 
at preſent in agitation, and the 
molt likely, if any thing can do it, 
to diſturb the tranquility of the 
north, . | | 1 
A calm and benign peace ſeems 
now to brood over the reſt of Eu- 
rope; and every nation is intent 
on healing the wounds it has re- 
ceived in the late war. To the 
north, Ruſſia has amicably ſettled 
with the king of Denmark, what- 


ever was in diſpute concerning the 


duchy of Holitein. 

To the ſouth, the king of Sar- 
dinia, who, by the quieteſt and moſt 
effeQtual methods, ſilently increaſes 
his power and conſideration, has ob- 
tained a confirmation and mor 
guarantee of that part of 12? 0! 
the treaty of Aix la Cha- June. 
pelle, which eſtabliſhes his rever- 
ſionary title toPlacentia, on failure 
of the male line of the infant Don 
Philip ; or in caſe that prince or 
his iſſue ſhould ſucceed to the 
crowns of his family. Inthe mean 
time, the king of France has en- 
gaged to pay him an annuity equi- 
valent ta the revenues of the ter- 
ritory in queſtion, and has ſtipu- 
lated ro remit immediately the ca- 
pital ſum of thoſe revenues, on 
condition of repaywent, whenever 
the king of Sardinia enters into 
poſſeſſion of them. In this man- 
ner a ſubject of diſpute, which 
might otherwiſe embroil Italy, is 
happily ſettled. MOT IN 

We cannot conclude our ac- 
count of the events of this year 
without obſerving that the Corſi- 


cans ſtil] continue that ſtruggle for 


their 


their liberties, which they have ſo 
long and ſo reſolutely maintained, 
againſt all the efforts of their an- 
cient maſters, who have ſometimes 
been ſupported by the moſt power- 
ful allies. | They have poſſeſſed 
themſelves of much the greateſt 
part of the iſland, and begin, at 
length, to aſſume the face of an 
eſtabliſhed and independent com- 
monwealth. They coin money; 
they have ſettled councils and re- 

ular troops; and what, in an in- 
fant ſtate, may be called a navy. 
Under their patriot leader, Paoli, 
they obtained a conſiderable vic- 
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tory over the Genoeſe, 

General Matra attack ful 
ed them in their in- July. 

trenchments, at a place called 
Furiani; but was repulſed with 
the loſs of almoſt his whole 
army. The bravery and perſe- 
verance of this ſmall but gallant 
nation, if not oppreſſed by the 
weight of ſome capital power, 
will, in all probability, ſoon ac- 
compliſh the compleat acquiſition. 
of its freedom, which every people 


deſerves to enjoy, who know its 


value fo well as to riſque every 
thing to obtain it. | 


THz 
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.S. majeſty, in the 


chapel- royal, the uſual offering of 
Sol} myrrh, and frankincenſe. But 
there was no ball, or Hazard play- 
ing at court, in the evening. 
By an abſtract of his majeſty's 
forces in one of the yearly liſts, 
the number of men employed by 
land and fea in the year 1762, 
being the laſt of the war, appears 
to have been as follows: 
4 Troops of horſe and 


grenadier guards 5 715 
5 Regiments of horſe 1556 


3 Ditto of dragoon guards 1540 


21 Ditto of dragoons 9764 
3 Ditto of foot guards 6645 
126 Ditto foot 124021 
1 Ditto artillery 4 
I Ditto of Iriſh ditto 456 
33 Ditto of militia 2297 2 

Engineers 60 


135 Companies of marines 18335 
33 Independent companies 3334 
23 Companies of invalids 1219 
7 Royal dock regiments 5000 

Sailors employed in the 
navy © — 
Hanoverians, Heſ- 
Provincial militia, and 
independent compa- 
nies in North Ame- 
3 — 20000 
| Total — 337106 
The ſerviee of whom coſt the na- 


ter than fifty pounds a man. 
calling it no more than fifty, and ſup- 
poſing only two hundred thouſand 
of them diſcharged, the ſaving by the 
peace muſt be ten millions a year, 


1 morning, made, at the 


Dead of diſeaſes | 


51645 


ſians, cc. — $7762 
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tion about eighteen millions, or bet- 
| But 


not to ſpeak of the acceſſion of 


wealth, from the great numbers of 


them now employed in agriculture, 


manufactures, and commercial na- 


vigation, and which may be reaſon- 
ably eſtimated at half that ſum ; ſo 


that the certain difference in our fa- 
vour, in point of wealth only, by | 


a peace, cannot be rated at leſs 
than fifteen millions ſterling per 
annum. | 
As to the loſs of men by the war, 
that of the ſeamen and marines alone 
has been calculated, as follows. 
The number of failors 79 
and marines employ 184893 
ed this war were 
Killed in en-) 
3 and - 
y accidents | 
and mifling 
Sailors now re- 
maining, part 
of whom are . 
diſcharged | 


The widows left, ſuppoſing on- 


ly a fourth part of the men 
married, muſt be about 33805 and 
if each married man left only one 
child, the number of orphans muſt 

be 67610. ; 
Thoſe countries, no doubt, if 
that were any comfort, which 50 
| the 


7 
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the immediate theatre of the war, 
or lay in the way of the troops 
employed in it, ſuffered much more. 


On the 17th of October laſt a 


terrible fire happened at Archan- 
gel, in Ruſha, which conſumed 
the tar ware-houſes, containing 


300,000 barrels, beſides reducing 


other building to aſhes. 

A large quantity of filver mo- 
ney, of the coin of Edward J. 
and IT. has lately been diſcovered 
among the rocks in Ramſhaw moor 
in Northumberland. | 
On the examination of a ſer- 
vant maid, lately committed for 
robbing her miſtreſs, 1t appearcd, 
that ſhe worked hard all day, and 
at night, when the family went to 
bed, walked the fireets in her miſ- 
treſs's beſt cloaths as a common 
proſtitute : and about four in the 
morning let herfelf in, went to 
bed, and roſe at the uſual time to 
her work. 
| About four in the morn- 

15th, 


northward of Reading, of an uncom- 
mon length and quick ſerpentine 
motion; it ſe:med to deſcend to- 
wards the earth, and before it diſ- 
appeared, it was ſo luminous, that 
the ſmalleſt object on the ground 
it ſhone on could be diſtinguiſhed 
as well as at noon-day, 

A printſeller in the Strand was 
tried on a bill of indictment, pre- 
ferred againſt him by the Refor- 
mation Society at Weſtminſter, for 
ſelling obſcene prints, and was by 
the bench of juſtices fined 5 I. nd 
to give ſecurity for his good be- 
haviour for three years. 

A man was found in Fleet Ditch 
ſtanding upright and frozen to 


death. He had, it ſeems, unfor- 


tunately miſtaken his way in the 
night, and ſlipt into the mud; and 


ing, a meteor was ſeen to the 


1 


(51 
being in liquor, could not diſen- 
tangle himſelf, . 
Several human bones of a very 
gigantic ſize, were lately dug up 
in the chancel of the church of 
Ewelm, near the ducheſs of Suf- 
folk's tomb. | | . 
Ended the ſeſſions at the FR 
Old Bailey, at which, one 77. 
for murder, two for a highway 
robbery, one for ſheep-ſtealing, 
one for ſtealing a gelding, one for 
ſtealing a filver tankard, one ſor 
burglary, and one for houſe-break- 
ing, received ſentence of death . 
(of which number, the murderer 
and three others were ſoo » after 
executed) ; one to be tranſported. 
for fourteen, and fifteen for ſeven 
years ; three to be whipped, and 
three branded, Jer 
Among the leſſer criminals was 
John Cox for ſtealing 6 lb. of 
ſugar off the keys; but it appear- 
ing that at the time he committed 
the fact he was in great diſtreſs, 
with a wife and five children all 
down in the ſmall pox, and was 
before of gocd character, the jury 
not only recommended him to mer- 
cy, but ſet on foot a liberal col- 
lection for him and his family, _ 
Was celebrated at court, ah 
as her majeſty's birth-day, en 
in order to give people in trade 


the better opportunity of benefit- 


ing by the great expence uſual on 


theſe occaſions, 


Lord viſcount Townſhend has 
opened a charity-ſchool, at his 
own expence, at Raynham, in 
Norfolk, near Raynham-catlle, his 


, lordſhip's ſeat, for cloathing and 


educating thirty boys and twenty 
girls, the latter to be brought up 
to ſpinning, 9Þ 5 


Several young crows OY 
were taken out of a neſt in 
a wood 
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321 | 
a wood near Newbiker in Cum- 
berland; and in a garden of a 
gentleman near Worceſter, a lin- 
net's neſt was diſcovered, in which 
the hen was found ſitting on five 
eggs ; circumſtances very uncom- 
mon during ſo rigorous a ſeaſon. 

ch Fi rinted paper was diſ- 
nn We in the taverns, coffee- 
houſes, &c. complaining of the ma- 


nagers of the theatres refuſing ad- 


mittance at the end of the third act 
of a play for half price: and at 
Drury-lane theatre, in the evening, 
upon drawing up of the curtain, 
the two actors, who began the 
play, were interrupted. Upon this 
Mr. Garrick came on the ſtage, and 
attempted to ſpeak; but an uproar 
immediately began; and the ladies 
withdrawing, the benches were 
torn up, the glaſs luſtres were 
broke and thrown upon the ſtage, 
and a total confuſion enſued, which 
prevented the play from going on; 
and about nine the houſe was clear- 
ed, the money being returned. 
The damage was, however, re- 
paired by next night, when the 
managers thought proper to fub- 
mit, and promiſe not to employ 
one of the actors, who refuſed to 
| aſk pardon on his knees for ſome- 
thing the audience alledged againft 


him, while he lay under their diſ- 


_ pleaſure, | . 
Died at Liege, John 
heodore of Bavaria, biſnop 
of that ſee, and brother to the late 
emperor Charles VII. and the late 
elector of Cologne. He was born 
Sept. 3. 1703; elected biſhop of 
Ratiſbon in july 1719, of Frey- 
fingen in 1727, of Liege in Jan. 
1745, and created a cardinal, Jan. 
17, 1746; ſo that by his death 
three biſhopricks are vacant. The 

revenues of Liege may be raiſed, 


27th. T 
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Zoo, ooo J. ſterling. The election 


without oppreſſing the people, to 


is in the chapter, conſiſting of ſixty 

canons. 
They write from Pontypool in 

Yorkſhire, that the live flock of 


many farmers in that country has 


been preſerved by grinding goſs or 
furz, which grows in plenty upon 
moſt heaths, and giving it to horſes 
and horned cattle, for whom it 
is ſaid to be excellent food. | 
The great froſt, which 


ſet in the latter end of laſt 29th. 


month, and of which we accord- 


ingly took proper notice in our 
laſt volume, began to break by a 
gentle thaw, which, notwithſtand- 
ing, being accompanied by very 
heavy rains, did great damage in 


all the low grounds throughout 


the greateſt part of England. _ 
The workmen, employed in pul- 
ling down St. Nicholas church in 
Briftol, have diſcovered ſeveral bo- 
dies buried in the walls; one ſeem- 
ed a young perſon, wrapped in 


muſlin, part of which remained 


full freſh, - | 

By a letter from Edinburgh of 
the 15th inſtant, therc is advice, 
that ſome days before the river, 
commonly called the North-water, 
near Brechin, all of a ſudden dried 
up, and continued ſo, from fix in 
the morning till twelve at noon, 
when the water again returned, and 
began to flow as uſual. | 


The total returns of the effective 


numbers of officers, men, ſervants, 
women and horſes, the Britiſh 
troops conſiſt of, on their march 


through Holland for England, are 


687 officers, 16,445 men, 306 ſer- 


vants, 1,666 women, and 7,391 


horſes. | 
The convention with the States- 
general, relating to their paſſage 
throngh 
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through Holland, is in ſubſtance 
as follows: 55 | 
« The ſaid troops ſhall march 
from Wreeden to Williamſtadt in 
ſixteen diviſions ; their march ſhall 
laſt a fortnight, three days of which 
ſhall be days of halting. All the 
infantry, with their baggage, ſhall, 
jf poflible, be embarked on the 
Waal at Nimeguen ; but if this 
cannot be done, they ſhall take 
the ſame rout as the cavalry. The 
commander of each regiment ſhall 
pay atevery lodging for what ſhall 
have been furniſhed to the regi- 
ment : for every private ſoldier 
mall be paid 3d. Dutch money a 


day, for lodging, fire and candle; 


for each ration conſiſting of 8 lb. 

of oats, 15 1b. of hay, and 6 lb. 

of ſtraw, 12d. Each officer, with- 

out diſtinction of rank, ſhall 

pay 12 d. a day for his own lodg- 

ing, not including his ſervants 
and horſes, with reſpect to which 


f The price of meat ſhall be regu- 
l -lated by the magiſtrates of the 
places through which the troops 
f paſs. For truſſes of ſtraw, of 
'” 101b. the truſs, ſhall he paid at 
's the rate of ſix florins the hundred; 
; and for 100 faggots, or an equi- 


valent in turf, five florins; a 
n pound of candles ſhall be 6d; 
All proviſions for the mouth in 
general ſhall be rated by the ma- 
2 985 ; à cart for a load of 7500 or 
300 Ib. weight, drawn by a ſingle 


man, ſhall coſt, for a day, two flo- 
rins andahalf; one with two horſes 
five florins ; a ſaddle horſe 390d. 
a guide 20d. the tolls, or road taxes, 
mall be the fame as for the troops 
of the republic.” _ 

We mutt add, that, to the ho- 
nour of the troops, both men and 


earthquake there, 
with ſubterraneous noiſes, which 


he may agree with his landlord. 


horſe, and provided with a car- 


[53 
officers, there was not a ſingle 
complaint of irregularity whatſo- 
ever, from the time of their en- 
trance upon the territory of the 
ſtates, to their embarkation at 
Williamſtadt. - 

They write from Lidkoping, in 
Weſt Gothland, on the lake of 
Waner, that on the 25th ult. at 
about a quarter before eight in the 
morning, they had a ſhock of an 
accompanied 


paſſed from ſouth to north, and 
laſted for the ſpace of two minutes, 


but happily did no damage either 


to perſons or buildings. 
They write from Ruſſia, that the 
earl of Buckinghamſhire and count 
Mercy were the only foreign am- 
baſladors who had the honour of 
ſupping at the empreſs's own 
table, on the 4th of December laſt, 
her majeſty's name day, a ſeparate 
table being provided for the reſt ; 


and that, at the ſame time, a note 


was diſtributed, importing, that the 
title of Imperial being annexed to 
the crown of Ruſlia, her majeſty 
could hold no correſpondence with 
thoſe powers who ſhould withhold 
from her that title. This claim has 
given great umbrage to the mi- 
niſters of France and Spain, as they 
imagine the precedency of their 
ambaſſadors at foreign courts may 
be affected by it. . 


An impoſtor, under the charac- 


ter of grandſon to the chevalier de 


St. George, having lately preſent- 
ed himſelf to the divan at Con- 
ſtantinople, deſiring circumeiſion; 
the miniſtersof the Porte, ſuſpecting 
his pretenſions, put him under reſt, 
and upon enquiry detected h's 


deceit. But what his puniſhment 
will be is not yet declared. 
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Rice 


of three 


of Charles- town, from Decem- 
ber 23d, 1761, the day the firſt 
veſſel with rice of crop 1761, 


* 


was cleared out, to September 


iſt, 1762, both days incluſive. 


Two labourers wives, near Bridge- 


water, Were lately delivered each 
lldren, 5 
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Produce of South. Carolina entered 
for exportation, from the port 


Died lately. Mary Toft, the 
famous rabbit woman, of Godal- 
man, in Surry. . 

Reverend Mr. Crook, rector of 
Brinkworth, Wilts, aged near 100. 

Nicholas Schraen, a farmer in 
Flanders, aged 101. 
own plough 1761. 4 

Mrs. Halford, at Wiptaſh, War- 
wickſhire, aged 110. | 


He held his 
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UV The tide roſe higher at | 
Portſmouth than was ever 
known, The inhabitants at the 
Point were obliged to go in boats 
from houſe to houſe. | 
John Murcott, butler to the 
right honourable lord Dacre, 
was found barbarouſly murder. 
ed in his bed in his lordſhip's 
houſe in Hill-ſtreet, with a knife 


in his hand, and other means 


63,288 barrels 
Indice 249, ooo lb, 
Staves 157, 880 
Shingles 674,740 
Corn 23, 194 buſhels 
Peaſe c 3, 980 buſhels 
Pork 2,275 barrels 
Butter _ 8 kegs 
Deer-ſkins 331 hhds. 
= 12 caſks 
215 bundles 
8 1043 looſe 
Pitch 3,110 barrels 
4} Was 1,119 ditto 
Tobaceo 14 hhds. 
—_—_— 109 barrels 
Tanned leather 2,693 ſides 
Tallow - | 32 barrels 
Fiſh 41 barrels 
Timber, &c, 103, 293 feet 
Oranges 4 barrels 
1 100 boxes 
Potatoes 20 buſhels 
Laths | | 3,500 
Turpentine 751 barrels 
Beef 11 ditto 
Bacon GE 1,648 lb. 
Candles, myrtle wax 14 boxes 
Oats 388 buſhels 
Hoops 184.500 
Reeds — 400 
Handſpikes 360 
. 1 hd. 
| 1 bundle 
= 2 barrels 
Pink-root N x uk 
Bees wax 6 caſks 
| Hams 5 barrels 


uſed to make it believed he had 
murdered himſelf ; but that being 
altogether improbable, the ſervants 
were all carried before fir John 
Fielding, when it appearing that 
Daniel Blake, a footman in the fa- 
mily, had, ſince the murder, pur- 
chaſed many neceſſaries, of which 
he was known to have been a little 
before in the greateſt want, with- 
out being able to give any ſatis fac- 
tory account how he came by the 


money, he 2 1 proper to own 


the murder; the perpetrator of 
which might otherwiſe have re- 
mained undiſcovered, as there was 
no direct proof againſt him, more 
than againſt the reſt of the ſervants, 


and his countenance did not be- 


tray the leaſt conciouſneſs of 
guilt, 3 „ 
The account he gave himſelf of 
this murder, after ſeveral ſtrict ex- 
aminations, was, that having occa- 
| | ton 


fon the day before to look for a 
muſic book in the butler's pantry, 
he met with twenty guineas upon 
his cupboard, which he took 
away; that the next morning 
he began to reflect, that ſtealing 
the twenty guineas would cer- 
tainly he difcovered, and then 
he ſhould be hanged for it; there- 
fore, to extricate himſelf out of 
that difficulty, the wicked thought 
came into his head, that murdering 
the butler would not only prevent 
a diſcovery, but be the means of 
his preferment, for tha: he ſhould 
be made butler himſelf ; that with 
this reſolution, he took a large 
poker, and a cafe knife, and enter- 
ed the butler's room, where he found 


him aſleep ; that he ſtruck him 


twice with the poker on the head, 
and then with a knife cut his 
throat. This done, he returned 
to his bed- fellow, whom he both 
left and found aſleep, and lay till 
the uſual hour of riſing, and then 
they both went down ſtairs toge- 
ther, with the porter, without ſuſ- 
picion; and, that in the confuſion, 
after the diſcovery of the murder, 
he went into Murcott's room, and 


took out of his breeches pocket 


three guineas and a half, and alſo 
took a ſmall trunk belonging to 
the lady's woman, broke 1t open, 
and flung it into the coal-hole, to 
induce the ſervants to think that 
the murderer was a thief, who had 
broke into the houſe, with intent 
to rob it. 
years old. 


Being a very clear day, a gen- 


tleman at Wentworth procured 
a circular piece of ice of two feet 
nine inches diameter, and ſive in- 
ches thick, which he reduced to the 


form of a lens; and having about 


noon expoſed it to the ſun, the rays 


He was but twenty 


a focus at ſeven feet diſtance) ſired 


gunpowder,:paper, linen, and other 
combuſtibles. | Se: 5 £ BP 


Chriſtopher Tancred, of 4 
Whixley in Vorkſhire, Eſq; 39 
lately deceaſed, having bequeathed 
fifty pounds annually apiece, to 


four young ſtudents of ' LincoIm's- | 


Inn (of which he was formerly 
a bencher) till they ſhould be 
called to the bar, and for three 


years after they become barriſters. 
Edward Reeve, Eſq; ſtudent of 


that inn, made an elegant latin 
ſpeech in Lincoln's-Inn hall, be- 
fore that honourable ſociety, in 
commemoration of ſo deſerving a 
benefactor. | e 

Mr. Rooker, formerly an emi- 
nent grocer in Fleet. ſtreet, by 


whoſe means the ſhocking murder 


of the two pariſh girls, related at 
large in our laſt volume, came to 


light, was found near his [houſe 


at Ealing with his throat cut, and 


his body terribly mangled, ſuppoſ- 


ed by himſelf ; he having loſt his 
ſenſes immediately on the execu- 
tion of the mother and daughter 
concerned in that murder, through 


a violent affection for the latter, 


whom he at firſt imagined his intel- 
ligence could no way affect. 
The right hon, the lord 'Y 
mayor gave a ball and ſupper 2 
to his royal highneſs the duke of 
Vork; at which were preſent the 


two princes of Mecklenburgh, 


many of the foreign miniſters, up- 


wards of a hundred of the nobility, 


a larger number of the gentlemen 
of the hoyſe of commons, ſeven- 
teen of the aldermen, and many 
ladies of 
of great diſtinction. 
per conſiſted of three tables, two 
of an hundred and ſeventy covers 
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tranſmittted thro' it, r 
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Lach, and the third of ninety, be- 


ndes a grand deſert. 
4 I Ith. 


The marquis of Granby, 
lately arrived from Ger- 


many, waited on his majeſty, and 


13th. 


was moſt graciouſly received. 


Within theſe few days a ponl- 
terer near Charing Croſs, paid a 


fine of fifteen pounds, for having 


three hares found in his ſhop, 


though, as he ſaid, only ſent him 


to ſkin. 1 
The executors of Mrs. Demay, 


late of Pall Mall, have transferred 
to the treaſurer of the Britiſh lying- 


in hoſpital in Brownlow ſtreet 
eight hundred pounds, 3 per cent. 
bank annuities, for the uſe of that 
charity ; and alſo paid to the 
ſaid treaſurer forty-eight pounds 
fourteen ſhillings and nine-pence 
on the ſame account, according to 


the will of the deceaſed. 


It appearing, on the examina- 
tion, before the lord mayor, of the 


coachman of Mr. Cracroft, of 


Mark-lane, that his maſter's ſtables 
were ſet on fire ſome weeks ago by 


his careleſsneſs, he was fined 100l. 


according to the act of parliament, 
and not being able to pay that 
ſum, was committed to priſon for 
a year. _ „ | 
This day and the 15th 
the Thames roſe ſo high, 
that many houſes on the Surry 
thore were four or five feet under 
water; at Lambeth the long walk, 
by the biſhop's palace, was over- 
flowed, and boats were employed 
in the town to carry people from 
houſe to houſe. 
by this high tide, has been com- 
pated at 20,0001. In Weſtmin- 
ſter-hall the water was four feet 
ans, 1 25 


There fell a prodigious quan- 
tity 07 ſnow, in Oxtardihire, War- 


The damage done 
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wickſhire, Worceſterſhire, Wilt- 
ſhire, and Glouceſterſhire, On 
Broadway-hill, and the hills in 
Glouceſterſhire, it is ſaid to have 
lain at leaſt eight feet deep in the 
open road. 5 
Three fiſhermen belonging to 
Stroud in Kent, having ſome time 
ago ſhut themſelves up in their 
little cabin, in which was an iron 
pot with ſea-coal burning, lay 
down to ſleep, but were all found 
dead the next day, being, as 1s 
ſuppoſed, ſuffocated by the ſmoke, 
The reader will find in our Pro- 
jects for this year ſome account of 
a method ſucceſsfully tried for re- 
covering perſons, when not too far 
gone, in ſimilar circumſtances, 

A boy, who lately fell off a 
wharf in New England into a river, 
was taken out to all appearance 


dead, but being rubbed with ſalt, 


and put into warm blankets, he 
ſhewed ſigns of life, upon which a 
gliſter being injected it brought 
away the water, and in a few hours 
afterhe was able to walk. For other 
inſtances of the efficacy of this me- 
thod, and a full account of the me- 
thod itſelf, ſee our former volumes. 
The duke and ducheſs of 1 
Norfolk, attended by the 75" 
neighbouring gentry, laid the fir 
ſtone of a moſt magnificent palace 
to be erected on the very ſpot 
where ſtood Workſop manor, late- 
ly burnt down with all its vas 
luable curioſities. For ſome ac- 


count of the burning of this 


manor, ſee our fourth volume. 
A highwayman was ſhot dead 


by a perſon in the Portſmouth ma; 


chine, whilſt he was attempting to 
rob the paſſengers. | 

A trial came on at the th 
court of King's Bench, on 7. 
an indic ment againſt the keeper of 


a mad-houſe in Chelſea, and five 
others, for impriſoning a gentle- 
woman from the 5th of September 
to the 4th of October laſt, on pre- 
tence of inſanity, when four of 
them were found guilty. On the 
enquiry in the houſe of commons 
into the abuſe of private mad- 
| houſes, many acts of oppreſſion 
have been diſcovered, as may be 
ſeen by the abſtract of that en- 
quiry, in the Appendix to this 
part of our work, 

Another trial came on in the 
court of Comman-pleas at Weſt- 
minſter, before the lord chief juſtice 
Pratt, and a ſpecial jury of Mid- 


dleſex, wherein a rupture ſurgeon 


was plaintiff, and the right hon. 
fir Francis Daſhwood and Tho- 
mas Wyndham, Eſq; as executors 
of the late lord Melcombe, were de- 
fendants. The action was brought 
for four thouſand pounds, for ele- 
ven years attendance on his lord- 
ſhip, for which the plaintiff alledg- 


ed he had received no ſatisfaction 


whatſoever; but it appearing up- 
on the cleareſt evidence, that the 
plaintiff had been fully paid, till 
within eleven months, inſtead of 
eleven years, before his lord- 
ſhip's death, for which eleven 
months attendance, the defendants 
had, moſt ' generouſly, paid into 
court the ſum of one hundred and 
fifty pounds, the jury found a ver- 
diet for that preciſe ſum, in favour 
of the plaintiff, which intitles the 
defendants to their coſts of ſuit. 


22d The princes of Mecklen- 


burgh, brothers to her ma- 


jeſty, ſet out from their houſe in 

Pall-mall, for Germany. 

5 The earl of Albemarle, 
lately arrived from the Ha- 

vanna, waited on their majeſties at 

St. James's, and was moſt graciouſly 


received, His lordſhip, before he 
left that place, baniſhed the biſhop 
to Florida, for pretending, on the 


ſtrength of one of the articles of 
the capitulation, to name to bene- 


fices without his approbation.  - 
A trial came on at Guildhall, in 


which the miſtreſs of the Rummer 


tavern in Chancery-lane was plain- 
tiff, and ſundry perſons of the re. 
formation of manners defendants, 
for entering the ſaid tavern, and, 


under pretence of its being an houſe 


of ill fame, dragging the miſtreſs 


out and impriſoning her. The 
damages were laid for 500 I. and 
the jury gave 300 l. with coſts of 


ſuit. And on a motion ſince made 
in the court of Common, pleas for 
a new trial in the affair, on account 


of exceſs of damages, the court 


was of opinion, that the whole 
5001. the damages originally laid, 
would not have been exceſſive, and 
therefore affirmed the former ver- 
dict with coſts of ſuit. 25 
An order of council is iſſued, 
prohibiting the importation of 


the hides, raw or ſalted, of horned 
cattle from Denmark and other 
parts of Germany, during his ma- 


jeſty's pleaſure, on account of the 


contagious diſtemper which rages 
at this time in thoſe parts, where, 


it is ſaid, upwards of eighty thou- 
ſand head of cattle died during the 
late ſevere froſt. | | 


A few days fince, ſome men dig- 
ging up the earth in White-friars, 


in order to repair the broken 


pipes, diſcovered a large piece of 


petrified wood, weighing at leaſt 
a hundred weight; an account of 
which, as a very great curioſity, 
we have inſerted in our article of 
Natural Hiſtory of this year. 

A riot happened at Co- „ th. 
vent Garden theatre, occa- T2 
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3 
ſioned by a demand being made for 
full prices, throughout the whole 
performance of the opera of Ar- 
taxerxes. The miſchief done was 
the greateſt ever known on any oc- 
caſion of the like kind; all the 
benches of the boxes and pit being 
tore up the glaſſes and chandeliers 
broken, and the linings of the 
boxes cut to pieces. The raſhneſs 
of the rioters was ſo great, that 
they cut away the wooden pillars 
between the boxes, ſo that, if the 
inſitle of them had not been iron, 
they would have brought down the 
galleries upon their own heads. 
Four perſons concerned in the riot 


were committed to the Gatehouſe, 
but ſoon after releaſed, and all pro- 


ſecutions againſt the reſt ſtopt, the 
audience refuſing to accept the 
managers ſubmiſſion to the capital 
point in diſpute, upon any other 
terms. 3 
The ſeſſions ended at the 
Old Bailey, during which 
a woman for robbing a ſhop of a 
great quantity of filk and linen 
handkerchiefs, and Daniel Blake, 
for the murder of John Murcott, 
late butler to lord Dacre, were ca- 
Pitally convicted. Blake was ex- 
ecuted purſuant to his fentence, 
and afterwards hung in chains. 
Thirteen were ſentenced to tranſ- 
partation, for ſeven years, and 


25 th. 


one was brandec. 


„ About five in the morn- 
26th. 3 ay 

| ing, a violent ſtorm of hail, 
accompanied with the moſt dread- 
ful hurricane ever known, from 
S8. W. to N. E. tore up by the 
roots at Broadway in Worceſ- 
ſterſhire, large timber and fruit 
trees, carrying ſome of them to a 
conſiderable diſtance. But what 
makes this ſtorm very remarkable, 
is, its extending in length but 


. 
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about three quarters of a mile, and 
in breadth about 25 yards. There 
happened to be in its way a houſe, 
in which lived a poor family, part 
of which was tore away; but the 
poor people running out naked, in 
great tetror, happily ſaved their 
lives. N | 

Some days ago a man, who 
ſells iſh about "Chelſea, Fulham, 
&c. undertook to run from Hyde 
Park corner to the ſeven mile ſtone 
at Brentford, in one hour, with 
z6lb. weight of fiſh on his head, 
which he performed in 45 minutes 
with eaſe: this is reckoned the moſt 
extraordinary exploit of the kind 
that has been performed for many 
years. e 

A man, who was to run à coach 
wheel eight miles within an hour, 
for a conſiderable ſum of money, 
performed it lately in St. George's 
fields in fifty-nine minutes and a 


half, on a platform of wood erect- 


ed, a quarter of a mile 'in length, 
and about two inches from the 
ground. There were many per- 
ſons of diſtinction preſent. 
The weather is ſo mild, that 


beans are in bloſſom in Cornwall. 


Near Carliſle, young crows have 


been taken out of a neſt, 


Yeſterday one Bell, a corporal 
in the hfe-guards, was taken up 
for preaching in an unlicenced 
meeting houfe, and taking -upon 
him to diſcover to people the ſtate 
of their confciences, and even fore- 
tell the end of the world, to the 
great terror of his weak and illite- 
rate audience. | 

Some time ago, the brigantine, 
Polly, in her paſſage from the Ha- 
vanna to Jamaica, took fire in the 
hold, occaſioned by drawing ſome 
rum, by which accident tv/o officers 


and one ſerjeant, two corporals, 


3 ſeventy- 
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ſeventy- one ſoldiers, four ſailors, 
four women, and one child, un- 


fortunately periſhed, 
The following are the contents 


of a pye lately made at Lowther- 
hall, in Weſtmoreland, and drawn 


up to London by two waggon 
horſes, as a preſent to a certain 


great perſonage.— Two geeſe, four 
tame ducks, two turkies, four 
fowls, one wild gooſe, fix wild 
ducks, three teals, two ftarlings, 
twelve partridges, fifteen wood- 
cocks, two guiney cocks, three 
ſnipes, ſix plovers, three water 
hens, ſix widgeons, one curlew, 
forty-ſix yellow hammers, fifteen 
ſparrows, two chaffinches, two 
larks, three thruſhes, one fieldfare, 
ſix pigeons, four blackbirds, twen- 
ty rabbits, one leg of veal, half a 
ham, three buſhdls of flour, and 
two ſtone of butter. - The pye 
weighed twenty-two ſtone. 


he Iieutenants of the royal 


navy have propoſed to the lords of 
the admiralty, that to provide for 
near twenty thouſand ſeamen, who 
will now be diſcharged, all the 
king's frigates, armed ſhips, &c. 
which can be properly converted 
to this ſervice, be employed, to 


the number of two hundred and 


fifty fail, making one hundred and 

twenty - five thouſand tons of ſhip- 
ms , manned with ſeventeen thou- 
a 


ſand five hundred ſeamen, and fif- 
teen hundred non-commiſſioned 


officers, paid by the government 
as at preſent, and under the ſame 
regulations, and entitled to the 
ſame privileges, as in the Whale- 


- fiſhery at Greenland and Davis's 


Straits. From an eſtimate of the 
gains made by the Dutch in this 
fiſhery, it appears, that after all 
the charges, including wear and 


. fare of the ſhips employed, there 


J. 
: 
L. 
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would be a profit of a hundred 


thouſand pounds yearly, beſides 
eſtabliſhing a nurſery. for ſeamen, 
Employing ſeamen in the govern- 


ment's pay in this branch, would 


be leſs injurious to the merchants, 
than employing them in any other, 
becauſe ſhips in the Greenland 
fiſhery are obliged to carry three 
times the number of hands requir- 
ed in. coaſting veſſels of equal bur- 
den; and never more than three 
thouſand have been employed in it 
in any one ſeaſon, | 

The grand fignior having requeſt. 
ed the duke de Praſlin to ſend him 
a collection of aſtronomical. books, 


a ſcience he ſtudies and cultivates, 
his grace has ſent him a Th 
lected by the French king's libra- 


parcel ſe- 


rian, as fitteſt to ſatisfy that mo- 
narch's curiofity ; and his ſublime 
highnels, accordingly, teſtified the 
greateſt pleaſure at receiving them. 
An edict has been lately pubs 
liſhed in Ruſſia, permitting fo- 
reigners of all nations and reli. 


1 , the Jews excepted, to ſettle 
eely, wherever they think fit, 


in that empire. They are not on- 
ly to receive money and materials 
for building, and carrying on their 
ſeveral trades, and be exempt from 
all burthens for a certain number 
of years, but have full liberty of 
conſcience; and, if they chuſe to 
aſſociate, and build towns for them 
ſelves in the country, have ſteeples 
gnd bells to their churches, and 
even be governed by municipal 

laws of their own making. 

Notwithſtanding all the remon 

ſtrances made to the empreſs of Ruſ- 
ſia, by the king and republic of Po- 
land, mn favour of prince Charles, 
his Poliſh majeſty's third ſon, ſo late- 
ly choſen duke of Courland, her 


Ruſſian majeſty continues reſolved to 


have 
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have him ſet aſide, and the duke 
de Biron reſtored to the title and 
ſovereignty of that duchy ; for 
which purpoſe ſhe ordered her 
troops to take poſſeſſion of the 
country, the inhabitants being 
very far from unanimous in wiſh- 
ing a change, and the whole re- 
venues thereof to be ſequeſtered ; 
in conſequence of which, prince 
Charles found himſelf obliged to 
leave Mittau, and, it 1s faid, arrived 
at Warſaw incog. ſoon after the 
beginning of laſt month; ſo that 
Courland can no longer be reckon- 
ed a part of the republic of Poland, 
but an independent ſovereignty, 
under the protection, and, we may 
ay, at the diſpoſal of the empire 
of Ruſſia. | os 

This gives great uneaſineſs to 


the Poles, who conſider that duchy 


as a fief of their republic, and 
therefore ſolely under their pro- 
tection. ̃ ** 
Laſt month the Chriſtian ſlaves 
at Algiers, to the number of four 
thouſand, roſe and killed their 
guards, and maſſacred all who 
came in their way ; but after ſome 
hours carnage, during which the 

ſtreets ran with blood, peace was 

reſtored, 3 OI 
_ © Goree, Nov. 1. On the 15th 
of October, between the hours of 
two and three in the afternoon, 
while we were all fitting at din- 
ner at the governor's houſe, about 
twelve in number, the magazine of 
Fort Elizabeth containing Sooolb, 


of gunpowder, unhappily blew up. 


The governor's houſe, where we 
dined, was not above twenty 
yards from it; but, thank God, 
none of us were hurt, although 

moſt part of the houſe tumbled 
down about us. The clergyman 
who was ſitting 1n my room, which 


their feet, 
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was not five yards from it, was 
killed, as were alſo two centinels 
ſtanding at the governor's door. 
The o Town took fire, and 
was conſumed, * 
On the ad of April 1762, Chit- 
tagong, in the kingdom of Bengal, 
and the neighbouring places, were 
violently ſhaken by an earthquake. 
'The weather had been for ſome 


days cloſe and hot. The motion 


was at firſt gentle, but increaſed 
ſo much that perſons who were 
walking found it difficult to keep 
Moſt of the brick walls 
and houſes were either damaged or 
fallen ; a new room at the fort, 
ſtrong built of brick, was ſhivered on 
all ſides from top to bottom, and 
great part of the old building was 
thrown down, In many parts of 
the town the earth. opened, and 


threw up water and mud of a ſul- | 


phureous ſmell, filling up at the 
ſame time many ditches and ſmall 
pools which are now level and dry 
ground, Chaſms are left in many 
places, ſome of them unfathom- 
able; and at a place, called Barda- 


van, a large river is totally dried 


up by a bank of ſand that roſe up 
in the middle ofit. At Bakar Chu- 


rak, near the ſea, a large tract of 


ground ſunk, and out of five hun- 
dred people, two hundred are loſt 
with all their cattle, At many 
other places the brick buildings 
were entirely thrown down; ſeveral 
towns are overflowed with water, 


and ſunk ſeveral cubits ; particu- 


larly a ſmall town, called Deep 
Gong, which now lies no leſs than 
ſeven cubits under water, The wa- 
ter was in ſome places thrown u 
ten cubits high, and ſettled in 
wells and pools of which no bot. 
tom can be found, —— By accounts 
already received, no leſs than one 
| hundred 
4 


hundred and twenty dons of ground 
(a don of ground contains one 


thouſand nine hundred and twenty 


cubits in length, and ſixteen hun- 
dred in breadth) are loſt in diffe- 


rent parts of this kingdom; but 


theſe, it is feared, will not be one 
eighth part of the whole damage, 
as further accounts hourly arrive. 
— Advice has alſo been received, 
that two volcanoes are opened on 
the Secta Cunda hills, which may, 
erhaps, give vent to the remain- 
ing ſulphureous matter in theſe 
countries. | 
The ſame ſhock was felt on 
the 2d at Calcutta, and continued 
about ten minutes; and three 
ſmart ſhocks were felt on the 13th 
of July following. 
St. Jago dela Vega, Nov. 13. On 
monday morning laſt, about forty- 
five minutes paſt eight o'clock, 


was felt here, very plainly, a ſhock 


of an earthquake, which laſted 
about fifteen ſeconds ; but we hear 


of no damage ſuſtained thereby. 
Letters from America bring an 


account of a violent outrage com- 


mitted by ſome men of war's men 


at Williamſburg in Virginia, on a 
party of Spaniards who arrived 
there from the. Havanna in a 


cartel ſhip on their way home. It 


firſt began by a private quarrel, but 
at laſt got to fach a height, that 
the poor Spaniards were all driven 
into à houſe together, and, the 
houſe being firſt ſet on fire about 
their ears, were fired upon by their 
mercileſs purſuers, who now went 
ſo far as to go for powder to blow 


them all up; but happily the offi- 
cers, ſeaſonably interpoſing, pre- 


vented farther miſchief. Many 
were wounded, and ſome Spaniards 


even loſt their lives on this occa- 
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ſion. Some of the rioters have 
been apprehended and committed 
to priſon, | 1 
Died lately. Paul Fiſher, Eſq; 
of Clifton near Briſtol, who 


has left to the Magdalen hoſpi- 


tal 200l. and to the ſociety for 
propagating the goſpel 2000). 
5001. of it to propagate the goſpel 
in America, 5col. for encouraging 
the proteſtant working fehdok in 
Ireland, and the remaining 10001. 
for the uſe of the firſt biſhop that 


ſhall be appointed in America, with 


the intereſt of the ſame, provided 
ſuch a ſee be conſtituted in twenty- 
five years, | 

Monſieur Fontaine, at Geneva, 


„ 


Mr. Hill at Banbury, aged 103. 
Mrs. Blockſum, at Preſtbury, 
Glouceſterſhire, aged 103, _ 
Mr. Heron of Felton, Northum= 
herland, aged 110. e 
T. Pratt at Haltwhiſtle, Nor- 
folk, aged 115. 


Happened the greateſt ſtorm f 
of rain and hail at Harrow oeonen 
the Hill, and places adjacent, ever 
remembered by the oldeſt perſon 
living there ; for, notwithſtanding 
the height of the ſituation, ſeveral 
fields were overflowed, and laid 
under water; the vane of the 
church, and fifteen feet of the ſpire, 


were deſtroyed by the lightning. 


An handſome collection was 
made at St. Andrew's church Hol- 
born, and Merchaut Taylor's hall. 
at the anniverſary ſermon and feaſt 


of the ſociety of ancient Britons, for 


the ſupport of their charity-ſchool 
in Clerkenwell ; for the benefit of 
which they have undertaken a. 


natural 
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natural hiſtory of the animals, 
vegetables, and foſhls of Great 
Britain, illuſtrated with drawings 
from nature, one volume of which 


has already appeared. A moſt 
, commendavle method of provid- 


ing for their poor, not only with- 


out expence to themſelves or the 


public, but by a purſuit fo very 
leaſing in itſelf, and which, be- 
des, cannot fail of proving cu- 
rious, and may, in many * 


geh. r. prince of Orange hav- 
ing entered into the 16th 
2 his age, he next day took 


is ſeat in the aſſembly of the 
ſtates general, and of the council 
of ſtate, after taking the uſual 


oath of ſecrecy. 
The earl of Sutherland was eleQ- 
ed one of the ſixteen peers for 


Scotland, in the room of the late 
marquis of Tweedale. At the elec- 


tion Henry, lord Borthwick, gave 
in a proteſt, ſetting forth the judg- 
ment of the houſe of peers, by 
which the title and dignity was 
adjudged to his lordſhip, as line- 
ally deſcended of the firſt lord 
Borthwick; and deſiring that the 
judgment might be recorded in the 


minutes of that day's election; 


and that, as his anceſtor, Wil- 


liam lord Borthwick, was nobili- 


tated in the year 1424, as ap- 


land and England, he, as the oldeſt 
lord baron, might be firſt called in 
the roll, and have his precedence 
accordingly. | 

A hive of bees ſwarmed at a 
houſe in Kentiſh Town. 

Five waggon loads of money, 


_ eſcorted by a party of ſoldiers, 


were lately brought to the bank 
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peared from ancient hiſtory, and 
the public records both of Scot- 


timidate the ſailors, whoſe num- 
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from Portſmouth, by the Rippon 

man of war from the Havanna. 
Lord Warkworth, eldeſt h 

ſon to the earl of Nor- + 885 


thumberland, was choſen mem 


ber for Weſtminſter, in the room 
of lord viſcount Pulteney, de- 
ceaſed, without oppoſition, On 
this occaſion, the guard placed 
over a Jarge quantity of beer pro- 
vided for the entertainment of the 
populace, getting drunk, ove the 
caſks, and in the ſtruggle to get at 
them, a quarrel broke out between 
a party of ſailors, and another of 
Iriſh chairmen ; when the former 


getting the better drove the others 


out of the field, and deſtroyed all 


the chairs they could meet with, 


except one, having on it theſe 
words This belongs to Engliſh 


chairmen.” The ſailors aſſembled 


again with equal ſucceſs the 17th, 
when a party of the guards was 
obliged to interfere, and put an 


end to the diſpute, 


The orders for perform- 6th 
ing quarentine were inforc- © * 
ed by the king and council, on ac- 


count of the appearance of the 


plague in Boſnia, Servia, &c. 
Search being made by th. 
the peace officers at the 2 tn. 


houſes of ill fame about Tower-hill, 
ſeveral women of the town, and 
ſome ſailors, were taken, and next 
morning carried before the juſtices 


for examination; but intelligence 


being given to their ſhipmates, a 


large body of them aſſembled, and 
threatened the juſtices if they ſhould 
proceed to commitment. The 


juſtices applied for a guard to the 


commanding officer at the Tower, 


and a few muſqueteers been ſent, 


they were found inſufficient to in- 


bers 
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bers increaſing, a ſecond and third 
reinforcement was demanded, and 
an engagement would certainly 
have enſued, had it not been for 
the addreſs of a ſea officer, who, 


by fair words, called off two 


thirds of the ſailors, juſt as the 
word Was given to the ſoldiers to 
fire upon them, and dexterouily 
conducting them to Tower-hill, 
there left them to diſperſe of them- 
ſelves, which they accordingly did. 
Upon this, the ſailors that remain- 
ed, being thereby weakened, pre- 
ſently withdrew, and the juſtices 
proceeded to buſineſs, and made 
out the mittimus of eight of the 
ſtreet-walkers; but in the after- 


noon of the ſame day, as they were 


going to Bridewell under a guard 
of a ſerjeant and twelve men, they 
were reſcued in Chiſwell- ſtreet by 
a freſh party of ſailors, who carri- 
ed them off in triumph, after one 
man had been ſhot in the groin, 
and another waunded in the 
foot. 


22d. 


warrant ſigned for that purpoſe. 
The ceremony, of which was as 
follows: 5 Ib 

At ten o' clock the officers of 


The peace was proclaim- 


ed, purſuant to his majeſtyꝰs 


arms aſſembled at St. James's gate, 
properly apparelled, on horſeback ; 


when proclamation of his majeſty's 
declaration of peace was made, 
with the uſual folemnity, 
From thence they, marched. to 
_ Charing -croſs in the following 
order, viz. IE 
Guards to clear the way. | 
Conſtables and beadles, two and 
two, bare headed with ſtaves. 
The high conſtable. 


. The afficers of che high bailiff 


of Weſtminſter. 


his mace. 


03 
nne, 
The grenadier guards. | 

Enights marſhal men two and 
two. 5 
The king's trumpets. | 
The ſerjeant trumpeter, bearing 


Purſuivants and 
and two. | > 

Norroy king at arms, having, on 
each fide, a ſerjeant at arms wi 


heralds, two 


M9668... 


Garter, principal king at arms, 
A troop of horſe guards. 
At Charing-croſs peace was pro- 
claimed a ſecond time. 
From thence they. proceeded to 
Temple-bar, where the officers of 
Weſtminſter retired; andiwithin the 
gate, the lord mayor, aldermen, 
and ſheriffs performed the uſual 
ceremony at their entrance into the 
city, and joined the proceſſion. 
Then proclamation was made 
a third time at the end of Chancery- 
lane. Then at the end of Wood- 


ſtreet in Cheapſide, where the 


croſs formerly ſtood. 
And the fifth and laſt time at the 


Royal-Exchange, during change 


time. | 
The collection for the FN 
Magealen charity, at the **E 
church and.ieaft, amounted to 3651. 
The princeſs dowager of Wales 
has given 1001. for the colleges of 


Philadelphia and New-York. 


In the courſe of fome late de- 


bates at the India houſe, it ap- 
peared that, with the acquiſitions 


made by the company during the 
late-war, their income.now amounts 
to between 6. and 70c,0001; per 
annum. 1 „ wt 
The ſociety for the. encourage- 
ment of arts, &c, haue given 100 
guineas to Mr. Stansfield af A 
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ley, for the model of a ſaw mill of 
his inventing, which will work 
either by wind or water, 
th His majeſty went to the 
242» | houſe of peers, and gave the 
royal aſſent to the following bills, viz. 
A bill to enable John earl of 


| Sandwich, Robert Nugent, and 


Richard Rigby, Eſqrs. to take the 
oaths in Great Britain, to qualify 


them for their offices in Ireland, &c. 


'The bill for the better regula- 


tion of his majeſty's marine forces, 


while on ſhore: | 
The bill to indemnify perſons 
who have omitted to qualify them- 


_ ſelves for offices and employments, 


&c. N 
The bill to rectify miſtakes in 
naming commiſſioners for putting 


in execution the land tax of laſt 
ſeſſion, &c. | 


The bill eo regulate the price 
and to puniſh 
erſons who ſhall adulterate meal, 


four, or bread, ſo far as relates to 
that part of Great Britain called 
Scotland. 


The bill to amend an act for 
the due making of bread in that 
part of Great Britain called England. 


Ihe bill for puniſhing mutiny 


and deſertion, and for the better 


payment of the army and their 


quarters. | 
The bill to enable ſuch officers, 


mariners, and ſoldiers, as have 


been in the land or ſea ſervice, or 
in the marines, ſince the 22d year 
of his late majeſty's reign, to ex- 


erciſe trades, . | 
| © be bill for paying andcloathing 
of the militia for one year. 


The bill for granting annuities, 
to ſatisfy certain navy, victualling, 
and tranſport bills, and ordnance 
debentures, &cc. 1 


The bill to diſſolve the marriage 
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of Mr. William Hazeland from 
his wife Mary Whalley, to enable 
him to marry again, and for other 
purpoſes. - And alſo to ſeveral bills 
for incloſing lands, repairing roads, 
and to ſeveral naturalization and 
private bills, 

A labouring man at Offington 
in Nottinghamſhire, upwards of 
80, was committed to goal for 
having a child by his own grand- 
daughter of 17, | 

The vaſt increaſe of buildings 
and inhabitants in this great metro- 
polis is evident by the 1mportation 
of coals into the port of London 


in the year 1762, amounting to - 


570,774 chaldrons and one vat; 
which is near double, what it was 
fifty years ago. ee 

Every poſſible ſtep is taken to 
put the civil power of the city and 


liberty of Weſtminſter on a moſt re- 


ſpectable footing. The magiſtracy 
thereof have lately obtained a new 
and convenient court-houſe, for 
the tranſaction of public buſineſs, 


ſituate in King-ſtreet, Weſtminſter, 


now known by the name of the 
Weſtminſter Guild-hall. | 

At the Admiralty ſeſſion th 
at the Old Bailey, captain * 
Lancelot Bolton, maſter of the 
Vereneek merchantman, was tried 
for the ſuppoſed murder of Thomas 
Morgan, on board the ſaid ſhip, 
about 200 leagues from Cape Clear, 
in Ireland, in beating him ſeveral 
times with a rattan, and forcing 
him aloft, where he fell from the 


 mizen-top-ſail yard upon the main 


braces, &c. but it appearing on 
the trial, that the deceaſed, who 
had contracted an illneſs on the 
coaſt of Guinea, was never called 


upon to do any duty, but what the 
| ſafety of the whole crew render- 
ed abſolutely neceſſary, that the 


maſter 
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maſter always behaved with the 
greateſt humanity to him, and that 
the two witneſles were influenced 
by ſpite or malice, the captain was 
acquitted, and the two witneſſes 
committed for wilful and corrupt 
perjury, of which they were con- 
victed at the following ſelſions. 
M. D' Eon de Beaumont, 
ſecretary to the embaſſy 
from France, returned this day to 
London, and was received by the 
duke de Nivernois as knight of the 
royal military order of St. Louis, 
his moſt chriſtian majeſty having 
inveſted him with that order when 
he preſented to him the ratifications 
of the definitive treaty of peace 
from England. His majeſty like- 
wiſe remitted to the count de Viri, 
the Sardinian ambaſſador at this 
court, a portrait of his majeſty, 
enriched with diamonds, with a 
ſuperb ſuit of tapeſtry hangiags of 
the Gobelins, and a rich carpet 
of the Savonerie, by way of ac- 
knowledgment for his having made 
the firft overtures of the peace. 
"Theſe preſents are eſtimated at 


zoth. 


$9,000 crowns. 
zit. His majeſty went to the 


houſe of hauſe af peers, 
and gave the royal aſſent to the fol- 
lowing bills, viz. _ 
The bill for laying additional 
duties on wines, cyder, and perry, 
and to raiſe 3,500,001, by an- 
nuities and lotteries for the ſervice 
of the preſent year, to be charged 
on the ſaid duties. 


of Greenwich hoſpital to make 
proviſion for ſeamen decrepid and 
worn out in his majeſty's ſervice, 


that cannot be admitted into the 
ſaid hoſpital. 


Vol. VI. 
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The bill. to OT occaſional 
freemen voting at elections of mem- 
bers for cities, towns, and 905 
roughs, A 

19 bill for granting coool. to 

r. John Harrifon; on his diſ- 
wn the principles of the 
inſtrument invented by him for 
meaſuring the time at ſea, _ 

The bill to continue the duties, 
and inlarge the powers granted by 
a late act, for repairing Scarbo- 
rough pier. And alſo to ſeveral 
bills for inclofing and dividing 
lands, and repairing roads, 

Being Maundy Thurſday, his 
majeſty's alms were diſtributed 
in Whitehall chapel to twenty- 
ſix poor men and women, in the 
manner following, to each three 
ells of holland, a pes of wool- 
len cloth, a pair of ſlices, a pair of 
ſtockings, twenty ſhillings in a 


_ purſe, two pences and three- pences, 


a loaf, and a platter of fiſh. 

Much damage has been done 
within this month or five weeks 

aft, at ſea by violent winds, and 
in the low lands by heavy rains. 
In particular, the Admiral Pocodks, 
a tranſport of 600 tons, from the 
Havanna, was loft near Dartmouth, 
and all the crew and paſſengers 
periſhed, amoneſt whom were the 
crews of two tranſports | that 
foundered at ſea, and cveral land 
officers. 

The ſubjects for Dr. Witfon's 
annual prizes at Oxford . this 


| | Ma 
ze bill for better ſecuring the 
duties on malt. 


The bill to enable the governors | 


For the Latin oration; 

Nenguam libertas gratict extat 

Quam ub Rege pio. | 

For the Engliſh oration x 1 
Que domus tam ſtabilis, gr tam 
Arma ciætas eft, quæ non qdtis at- 
gue diffidiis been poſit evertt ! « 
And the ſubjects of rhoſe given 
VV 
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annually, likewiſe, at Cambridge, 
by the repreſentatives of that uni- 
ZA 
Por the ſenior bachelors; 
Utrum inſtitutio ſocietatis ad humani 
_ peneris felicitatem contulerit? 
[Is man's happineſs promoted by 
the inſtitution of civil ſociety ?] 
For the middle bachelors ; 
Quæ commoda reipublicæ ex artium li- 
. beralium culturd proveniunt ? 
[What advantage does a ſtate de- 
rive from the cultivation of the 
liberal arts ?] | | 
| Newcaſtle, Feb. 26. On Wed- 
neſday laſt was landed at Winkam 
Lee Coal Staith, for the uſe of 
Walker colliery, a fire engine cy- 
linder, the largeſt that has ever 
been ſeen in this country, or per- 
haps in any other; the diameter of 
the bore meaſures upwards of ſe- 


venty-four inches, and it is ten 


feet and an half in length: It 
weighs, excluſive of the bottom 
and piſton, 130 cwt. or fix tons 
and an half, and, together with 
the piſton and bottom, contains 
between ten and eleven tons of 


metal. The bore is turned perfectly 


round, and well poliſhed ; and. the 
whole is ſo complete and noble a 
piece of iron work, that it does 
the greateſt honour to the foun- 


dery where it was caſt, viz, Coal- 


brook Dale in the county of Salop. 

When the engine to which this 
cylinder appertains is compleated, 
it will have the force to raiſe, at a 

ſtroke, above 3o7 cwt, of water. 
A comedy written on occaſion of 
the peace, entitled, L' Anglois a 


Bourdearx, is now acting at Paris 


with great applauſe. The author 
endeavours to compliment the Eng- 
liſh without offending his country- 
men; and might be allowed to have 


gpertegtly ſucceeded, had he not 


] 
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attributed to the Engliſh hero of 
his piece too great a degree of pride, 
or rather ferocity, enpreſſed by 
an unwillingneſs to receive any fa- 
vours from an humane and gene- 
rous enemy. e 

On the 2d inſtant the ſea roſe 
at St. Maloes in a ſurpriſing man- 
ner, and covered in ſeveral places 
the rid ge that ſeparates the two 
ſeas, waſhed away the dyke that 
leads to St. Severn, and overflowed 
the whole morals, to the incredible 
ſurpriſe and terror of the inhabi- 
tants, ] - 

The French court has declared 
to the Dutch, that, in purſuance of 


the 11th article of the late treaty 


of peace, they muſt give up to us 
the places taken by the count 
d' Eſtaing on the coaſt of Sumatra, 
during the courſe of the late war, 
and then put into their hands, as 
that daring adventurer was not in 
a condition to garriſon them him- 
ſelf. His moſt Chriſtian majeſty 
has likewiſe ſignified to all the 
northern powers in general, that 
it is no longer confiſtent with 
the duty his majeſty owes his 
ſubjets, to allow them the fa- 
vour (ſo he ftiles it) of trading 
to his colonies, or bringing fiſh to 
the markets of Old France. 
The king of Pruffia's letter to 
his miniſter at Ratiſbon, on occa- 
ſion of the late peace between him 
and the queen of Hungary, was in 
theſe words : The negotiations of 


of peace between her majeſty the 


empreſs queen and me have had a 

favourable iſſue: I'enter again into 

poſſeſſion of my dominions on the 

ſame footing as before the war; J 

reſtore to che elector of Saxony 
his. You will communicate this 

event where you are, and let me 
know what impreſſion it — 

8 5 5 F 7 


at Plaiſtow, Eſſex. 
1e0l. to the Foundling hoſpital; 


The wife of Mr. Godfrey, of 
Lambeth, was lately delivered of 
three boys. | . 
The wife of a collar maker at 
Waltham Abbey, of three girls. 
Died lately. John New, Eſq; 
He has lett 


1001. to the Magdalen; 1o0l. to 
the London; 100l. to the ſociety 


for promoting proteſtant ſchools in 


Ireland; and 100l. to that for pro- 


pagating the goſpel in foreign parts. 


Mary Gummerſall, near Wake- 


feld; mother to fourteen children, 


grandmother to thirty-three, great 
grandmother to eighty-four, and 
great great ede to twenty- 
flve; in all one hundred and fifty- ſix. 

Elizabeth Sumner, at Green- 


hithe, near Dartford, aged 102. 


Mrs. Aſnton, of St. Paul's 
Church- yard, aged 103. _ 

Mr. Wiekſteed, at Wigan, Lan- 
caſhire, aged 108, He loſt his 
ſight four years ago. : 


APRIL. 
All the gibbets on the Edg- 


ware road, on which any ma- 


zd. 


lefactors ary: in chains, were cut 


down by perſons unknown. _ 

ch., WilliamBeckford, eſquire, as 
lord mayor of the city of Lon- 
don, gave the greateſt entertainment 
ever remembered, and to the moſt 
numerous and ſplendid 3 
there being preſent the ambaſſa- 
dors from Ruffia, Denmark, Ve- 
nice, and Holland, two dukes, 
ten earls, three viſcounts, one bi- 
ſhop, eight barons, together with 
lord chief juſtice Pratt, a great 
number of ladies of the firſt diſ- 
tinction, beſides an uncomnion 


number of gentlemen of family 
and fortune. The entertainment 
«conſiſted of 1560 diſhes, beſides 
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the deſert. The ball continued till 


near five next morning. | 


A man, who ſtood on the pillory 
at Bow, for ſodomy, was killed 
by the mob. The coroner's jury 
brought in their verdict, wilfal 
murder; and ſome perſons were 
taken into cuſtody for it. | 
Linen cloth ſtamped in Scotland 
for ſale, from Nov. 1, 1761, te 
Nov. 1, 1762 ; with the decreaſe 
in the manufacture that year, in a 
line below. | ie FA 
Yards. Value ſterling. 
10,303,237 474,8071. 38. Fd. 
692,257 41,546l. 128. 4d. 
The vice chancellor, heads 6 ch. 
of houſes, doctors, &c. of 
the univerſity of Oxford, headed 
by the right honourable the earl of 
Litchfield, their chancellor, and 


accompanied by the archbiſhop of 


Canterbury, preſented their addrefs 


on the peace to his majeſty. 


The Palais Royal at Paris, be- 
longing to the duke of Orleans, 
was almoſt conſumed to the ground. 
The fire broke out at the opera 


houſe, and ſpread With ſuch ra- 


pidity, that there was hardly time 
to apply for aſſiſtance. Some of 
the furniture, and the gallery of 
palntings are preſerved. — Other 
dreadful fires have lately happened 
in France, particularly one at Ef- 
ſoyes, in Champagne, that con- 
ſumed 270 -houſes, and left only 
3! ſtanding ; another in the fu» 
urbs of Verrens, that burnt 70 
houſes, beſides granaries, ſtables, 
1 N 
ames Eyre, of Grays- inn, . 
80 was " leQted, by the Ick. 
court of aldermen, recorder of 
London, in the room of the late 
Sir William Moreton. F EL” EY 
7 he right honougable the . 
earl of 5 refined bis $th. 
— ' 2 f 
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office. of firſt. lord of the trea- 
ſury. * 

Sir Wed Daſhwond has like- 
wiſe reſigned his office of chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. | 
Ld Some recruits, confined 1 in 

9 the Savoy for the Eaſt India 
ſervice, roſe upon the centinels, 
wrefted their arms from them, and 
made themſelves maſters of the keys; 
but the guards in the barracks be- 
ing alarmed, another fray enſued, 
in which three of the recruits were 
ſhot dead, ſome others : mortally 
wounded, and one of the ſoldiers 
had his hand ſo ſhattered that it 
was forced to be cat of. The 
propriety and juſtice of confining 
men in this manner for any ſervice, 
exc:pt_his majeſty's, has been mat- 


this melancholy occaſion. 


The counteſs of Yarmouth 
"$1 th. ſe 


— 


pk ſpend the remainder of her days. 
The collection at the anniver- 
ſary ſermon and feaſt of the Lon- 
fon: hoſpital, amounted to 1960l. 
His majeſty went to the 

* 12th. houſe, of peers, and gave 
the royal aſſent to the following 
| bills, viz. 

The bill for granting to his ma- 
zel 2.000,c00 out of the fink- 
ing fund, and for applying certain 
ſums remaining in the Exchequer 
for the ſervice of the preſent year. 

The bill for raiſing 1. 300, oool. 
| .by loans on Exchequer bills. 
* alſo to ſeveral bills to incloſe 

lands. and repair roads. 
Several of the French flat-bot- 
* tomed boats have lately been in che 
2 ports of England, in order to carr / 

Moc French priſoners; and per 

haps, too, with an intent to ty 


. ; F 0 
83 ; 
ad * 
, . 


ter of much diſpute, however fa- 
voured by the coroner's inqueſt upon 


t out for Hanover, there 


Old Bailey, wWben two for 


- 
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* uſe. They are of a very uncom- 


mon conſtruction, above a hundred 


feet long, twenty-cight wide, draw 
leſs, than four feet water, and are 
rigged ketch- like. 

It is ſaid the ballance due to 
our government from France, on 
account of the maintenance, &c. 
of their priſoners, amounts to up- 
wards of 1, 200, oco l. ſterling; 
and that the reaſon why the French 
court left them a burthen upon us, 
was, that they conſidered all the 
captures, made by us by way of 
repriſal before the war was actually 
declared, as illegal, and, conſe- 


quently, as a ſufficient fund for 


the ſupport of their priſoners, 
What value the French might have 


ſet on theſe captures, we know not. 


They produced about 700,000 l. 
which his majeſty has been gra- 
ciouſly pleaſed to pive up towards 
lefſenin 1g the burthens of his people. 

The univerſity of Cam- 


bridge preſented their ad- 1 


dreſs on the peace to his majeſty. 


At the quarter ſeſſions at Maid- 
ſtone, two men, upwards of ſe- 
venty years each, ho had for ſome 
time been in Town Malling work 
houſe, were tried for an aſſault 
with intent to commit a rape on 
a young girl of eight | years of 
age; and ſentenced to ſuffer two 


years impriſonment in the common 


gaol, and to pay a fine of one r 
ling each. 


The ſeflions ended s at the 5th, 
ſtealing malt from a lighter in the 
Thames; one for . ſhooting at a 
perſon on the highway; one for 


ſtealing a filver tankard out of a 


public houſe; one for robbing 2 
man of a quantity of iſing-glaſs at 
his own door; a woman ion Res” 


ing 
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ing another Out of her lodgings, 
under pretence of providing for 
her, and then ſtripping them of all 
the furniture ; and one for forgery ; 
received ſentence of death; which 
three of them ſoon after ſulleted : 
a fourth, whoſe death warrant had 
been ſigned, was afterwards re- 
ſpited on condition of permiting 
his leg to be cut off, and a new 
ſtiptic tried upon it; but he died 
before the trial could be made. 
Ihe perſon caſt for forgery, and 


executed purſuant to his ſentence, 
was John Rice, a ſtock- broker, 


who haviag ſome years ago received 
the South-ſea flock of a lady in 
the country, amounting to ſeveral 
thouſand pounds, under a forged 
letter of attorney, contrived to 
keep the fraud concealed from her, 


by conſtantly remitting to her the 


intereſt of her money till Chriſtmas 


laſt, when finding that ſhe Was 


coming up to London, he prect- 
pitately abſconded, leaving with 
his wife 45001, out of 5000 l. that 
ſtill remained, but without letting 
her know the true cauſe of his 
flight. She. defirous of joining 
him, ſoon after embarked at Har- 
wich for Holland ; but being dri- 


ven back from the [Dutch coaſt re- 


turned to London, where the per- 
ſons ſent in queit of her huſband 


apprehended her. On her being 
brought before the lord mayor, 


ſhe gave up all the caſh and notes 


left her by her huſband, and anſwer- 
ed the queſtions put to her with ſo 
much candour, that the governors 
of the South-fea company, who 
took the Joſs to themſelves, gene- 


roully ſettled a handſome penſion 
upon her for life. However, the 


place to which her huſband had re- 


tired, ſtill remained a ſecret, till the 


attorney, in whoſe hands he had left 


his affairs, receiving a letter from 
him by an expreſs, took both letter 
and meſſenger to the lord mayor, to 


avoid being involved in bis client's. 
guilt, Then it appeared, that he had 


taken up his reſidence at Cambray, 
in Flanders, upon which his majeſty 


was pleated to give directions to 


his ambaſſador at Paris, to ſolicit 
his being given up. This was 
readily granted, notwithſtanding 
the oppoſition made by the inha- 


bitants of Cambray, who are ſaid 
to enjoy ſome peculiar privileges 


in ſuch caſes, and even, as it ap- 
F by the event, without any ſti- 
pulations infavourof the delinquent. 

The governors of the South-ſea 
company have taken meaſures 


to prevent ſuch frauds for the. 
future, by ſome new regulations 


in regard to the letters of attorney 
neceſlary for doing buſineſs with 
them. 

Dagoe, caſt for tripping her 
lodgings, &c. was à remarkably 


ſtrong and maſculine woman, and 
an old offender. She once ſtabbed 


a man in Newgate, who was evi- 
dence. againſt her. At the place 
of execution, getting her hands 
looſe, ſhe ſtruggled with the exe- 
cutioner, gave him ſuch a blow on 
the breaſt, as almoſt beat him down, 
and then diſpoſed of her hat, cloaths : 
and cardinal in deſpite of him. 

M. Querini, and M. Mo- 
roſini, ambaſſadors extraor- 
dinary from the republic of Venice 


to the court of London, made 


their public entry in the following 
manner: 

The whole company aſſembled 
at Greenwich, from whence they 


ſet off between twelve and one. 


There were three ſtate barges, 
viz. the queen's of ten oars, and 
two others of eight oars each, with 


[F]:3 anothey 


18 th. 


another of {tx oars for their at- 
tendants; beſides a great number 
of other barges belonging to the 
nobility and gentry, who accom- 
Panied the proceſſion. 
They landed about three o' clock 
at the Tower, from whence they 
proceeded in the en order 
through the Minories, Leadenhall- 
ſtreet, Cornhill, Cheapſide, Lud- 
8 Fleet-ſtreet, and alon 
e Strand to Somerſet-houſe, where 


they were entertained at the king's 


expence, till their audience of his 
majeſty. _ pt 
Four king's. under-marſhalmen on 
_ ._ horſeback. 77 
City marſhal on horſeback. 


_ Maſter of the ceremonies aſſiſtant, 


in a coach and fix, 


'Fhirty-eight footmen, twoand two, 


on foot. 


5 Eight gentlemen of the bedcham- 


ers, belonging to the ambaſſa- 


dors, on horſeback, two and two. 
- Houſe ſteward alone, on horſeback. 

Eight pages on horſeback, two and 
two. 5 
M aſter of the horſe, alone, 


Ten muſicians on horſeback, two 


and two. 
| Kettle drum. 
Second maſter of the horſe, alone, 
King's ſtate coach, with the am- 
baſſadors, the earl of Guildford 


and maſter of the ceremonies ; 


fix horſes. 


King's ſecond coach, with the two 
| ſecretaries to the ambaſſy, fix 


horſes. 3 : 
Six gentlemen of the privy cham- 
ber, in the next royal coaches. 


Thequeen, princeſs of Wales, duke 


of York, princeſs Auguſta, duke 
of. Cumberland, and princeſs 
Amelia's coaches, with ſix horſes 


each, 


The ambaſſadors grand ſtate coach; 
with eight horſes, empty, 
The ſecond coach empty, with ſix 
horſes. 


The third coach With two Venetian 


noblemen with ſix horſes. 
The peers coaches and ſix. 
All the dreſſes of the perſons at- 
tending this proceſſion, both on 
the water as well as at land, were 


g extremely grand. 


On the 21ft their excellencies 
were conducted in great ftate from 
Somerſet-houfe to St. James, where 
they were received by the guards 
on duty, under arms. 
then conducted to the little council 


chamber by the earl of Suſſex, and 
Sir Charles Cotterel Dormer, ma- 


ſter of the ceremonies, and were 
received, at the guard chamber door 


by the lord viſcount Falmouth, 


captain of the yeomen of the guard; 
at the drawing room door by the 
earl of Litchfield, captain of the 


band of penfioners ; and at the door 


of the great council chamber, where 
his majeſty gave them audience, 


by the duke of Marlborough, lord 
chamberlain. His excellency M. 


Moroſini addreſſed his majeſty in 


Italian, and his majeſty replied in 
Engliſh, after which their excel- 


lencies retired, and then had au- 
diences of the queen in the ſame 
manner ; after which they were 
re- conducted, in the ſame ftate as 
thay came, to their houſe in Great 
Ormond-ftreet. 8 
The day following their excel - 
lencies went in the ſame manner to 
the princeſs dowager of Wales, 
princeſs Auguſta and duke of Vork, 
and on the 23d to the duke of 
Cumberland and princeſs Amelia. 
His majeſty went to the 
houſe of peers, and after 
98 giving 


19th, 


They were 


had A wmeSifyg fy 
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giving the royal aſſent to the fol- 
lowing bills, made a moſt gra- 


cious ſpeech, and prorogued the 


arliament : | 

The bill for preventing ſmvg- 

gling. 8 
The bill to encourage the mak- 

ing indigo in the plantations. 

The bill to amend an act of Hen- 


ry VIII. intituled, filk works. 


The bill to prevent fraudulent 
votes at county elections. 

The bill for the importation of 
damaged [riſh butter into the port 
of Liverpool for the uſe of the 
woollen manufactories. | 
The bill for lighting, cleanſing, 
and paving the ſtreets of Welt- 
minlter.-”* -- --- Ee 

The bill for rebuilding the town 

Sn —_Ss ²˙ 
And to ſeveral private bills, and 
bills to incloſe lands and repair 
roads, &c. 5 

Alviſe Mocenigo, procurator of 

St. Mark, was elected Doge of 
Venice, and next morning crowned 
with the uſual ceremonies. 
ok His excellency Charles 
n' Nicholas Alexander d'Oul- 
tremont was elected biſhop of 
Liege. His excellency had 31 
votes, and prince Clement of Sax- 
ony, the other candidate, but 13; 
notwithſtanding which an appeal 


was made to the pope in favour of 


the latter; but his holineſs, on 
the report of a congregation ap- 
pointed for that purpoſe, confirm- 
ed the election of the former. 

A rule for an information was 
granted by the court of King's 
Bench, againſt the publiſhers and 
the ſuppoſed printers of the papers 
called the North Briton, and the 
Political Controverſy, for publiſh- 
ing the North Briton of the 19th 


171 
of March; and on the zoth of this 
month the publiſher, ſuppoſed 
printers, and Mr. Wilkes the ſup- 
poſed author of that paper, were 
taken into cuſtody by the meſſen- 
gers of ſtate. The reader will find 
a ſummary account of the ſubſe- 
quent proceedings relating to Mr. 
Wilkes, in the Appendix to this 
part of our work. . 
At the anniverſary meet- 1 
ing of the eh of the 27. 
ſmall pox hoſpital, the collection 
amounted to goo ]. | 

At the Aſſizes at Worceſter, one 
criminal was capitally convicted; 
but reprieved; at Wincheſter three; 
at Reading one, but reprieved ; 
ir Oxford three; at Nottingham, 
a girl of ſixteen, for the murder 
of an infant of two years old, 
whom ſhe ftrangled for crying. 
She was ſuſpected of the murder 
of two more children in the ſame 
manner ; but it 1s probable there 
were ſome grounds for believing 
her an ideot, for inſtead of bein 


executed next day, as the law di- 


res, ſhe was reſpited for three 
weeks, but then executed; at Hun- 
tingdon one, for murder, who was 
executed; at Cambridge one; at 
Vork one, for murder, who was 


executed, and two for leſſer crimes, 


who were reprieved; at Chelmſ- 
ford eight; two of them for mur- 
der, Wo were executed; at Ayleſ- 
bury one, but reprieved; at Glou- 


ceſter, one for murder, Who was 


executed; at Hertford eight, 
amongſt whom was the noted Har- 
row, who ſaid he was the famous 
flying highwayman, for burglary; 
four of them were executed; at 
Exeter five; at Cheſter, a woman 
for poiſoning her huſband, after 
twenty years cohabitation, by giv- 
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ing him arſenic ; ſhe was ſentenced 
to be burnt the third day after con- 
vittion, but her ſentence was re- 
ſpited by the judge till the twenty- 
third, on which day the was exe- 
cuted at Bury, a woman for the ſame 
crime, her agent, and another con- 


vit; at Shrewſbury one, but re- 


prieved ; at Stafford three, one of 
them for murder ; at Derby one ; at 
Eingſton two; at Thetford three ; ; 


at Lancaſter two; for Cornwall one, 


ut reprieved; Saliſbury and Kent, 
Warwick and Taunton, were maiden 


aſſizes. 


. Meſſener, an eminent 
aſtronomer at Paris, diſco- 


20th. 


vered from the royal obſervatory of 


the marine at the Hotel de Clugny, 


at, 48 min, after two in the morning, 


to the eaſt of Paris, at the height 


of about twelve degrees above the 
horizon, a globe of fire, with a 
long tail like that of a rocket. Its 


apparent diameter was about a third 
of that of the moan ; and its colour 
a bright red. The moon, which 
was then above the horizon, ef- 
faced a great part of the brightneſs 


of this meteor, which, in a dark 
night, would have given a conſi- 
derable light to the atmoſphere. 
This globe ſeemed to fall perpen- 


dicularly, and in its fall employed 


about 40 ſeconds. The ſky was at 
this time almoſt entirely overcaſt, 


the wind at ſouth-eaſt, and the 3 | 


rometer at the height of 27 inches 
5 lines. 
Yeſterday the crew of the Abies: 


-after being paid their prize money 
at Portſmouth, carried the boat- 
ſwain, who had behaved to them 
; with great humanity, through the 


principal ſtreets in proceſſion, and 
then made him a preſent of a gold 
chain. 


grit, aldermen, and common coun- 


The thanks of the mayor, 


eil of the city of Exeter were pre. 


ſented to the court of common 
council at guildhall for the oppo- 
ſition the city of London had made 
againſt the cyder act; and a peti- 
tion was then unanimouſly agreed 
to, to be preſented to parliament 
for a repeal thereof. 

The ſociety for encouraging arts 
and manufactures, having conſider- 
ed of how great ſervice it will be 
to the kingdom, to acquire the 
art of making ſalt - petre, have 


_ renewed their premium of 2001, 
to the firſt works that ſhall make 


10,0001b. weight of falt- PI in 


En gland. 


Inſcription on the monument of the 


late admiral Vernon, lately open- 
ed in Weſtminſter-abbey. 


As a memorial] of his own gratitude— 
And of the virtue of his benefactor, 


This monument was erected by his 


3 


FRANCIS lord ORWELL, in the 


year 1763. 
Sacred to the memory | 


of 
ED W ARD VERNON, 
Admiral of the white (quadron | 
of the Britiſh fleet: 


He was the ſecond ſon of James Vernon, 


Who was ſecretary of ſtate to king 
| William the Id. 
And whote abilities and integrity 
were equally conſpicuous. 
In his youth he ſerved under the admirals 
| Shovel and Rooke: 5 
By their example he learned to conquer; 
by his own merit he roſe to command. 


In the war with Spain of MDCCXXX1X 


he took the fort of Porto Bello 
with fix ſnips; 


A force which was thought unequal to 


the attempt: 
For this he received 
The thanks of both houſes of parliament. 
He ſubdued Chagre, and at Carthagena, 
' conquered as far as naval force 
could carry victory. 
Aſter theſe ſervices he retired, 


He 


* 


3 
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without place or title, 
From the exerciſe of publio, to the en- 
joyment of private virtue. 
The tellimony of a good conſcience 
was his re vard; 
The love and eſteem of all good men 
his glory, 

In battle, though calm, he was ier 
and though 1 intrepid, prudent : 
Succetstul, vet not oſtentatious, 

Alcribing the glory 
to God. 

In the ſenate he was diſintereſted, vigi- 
| lant and ſteady. 

On the xxxth day of Oꝗgober, 
NMDCCLVII. he dice as he had lived, 
The friend of man, the lover of his 
country, 

The father of the poor, 

Aged LXXIII. 


Report of the ſtate of the city 
hoſpitals for the laſt year. 
St. Bartholomew's. 


| Cured and diſcharged from this 


\ hoſpital —— 6178 
Truſſes given by a private 
hand to — 20 


Truſſes given by the hoſpital to 28 
Buried this year 90 
Remaining under cure — 530 
In all 7152 

St. Thomas's hoſpital, 
Cured and diſcharged from 

this hoſpital — 

Buried this year — a 369 
Remaining under cure —— 480 
e ee 220 


— — 


Total 7468 


Chriſt's hoſpital. 

Children put forth appren- 

tices, .and diſcharged out 

of this hoſpital Jaſt year, 

ten whereof were inſtruct- 

ed in the mathematics. 124 
Buried the laſt year —— 10 
nnen in this hoſ ita 972 


— — 


Total 1106 


for that purpoſe. 


open chariot, 
prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick, to 


Bridewell hoſpital. 
Vagrants, &c. relieved and 
diſcharged — 5 
Maintained in ſeveral trades, 
&c. c 


Total 703 

Bethlem hoſpital. 
Admitted into this hoſpital 207 
Cured 
Buricd 


Remaining under cure 


231 


Total 666 
About the latter end of March, 


there fell a greater quantity of 


ſmow in the neighbourhood of Flo- 


rence than ever had been known. 


The ordinary poſt had been flopt 
two days till forty men cleared the 
roads for them. | 
Berlin, April 2. The king of 
Pruſſia arrived the zoth ultima, 
at nine in the evening, at his pa- 
lace in this city, after an abſence 
from us ſince the 4th of Jan. 1757. 
He was received by the princes 
of the blood, foreign Tuniſters, 
and principal nobility aſletdyled 
The rejoicings 
and illuminations on this occaſion * 
continued for three days after his 


arrival; and on the 4th inſtant, he, 


at eight o'clock at night, went 
through moſt of the ſtreets in an 
accompanied by 


view the illuminations, and could 
not help admiring many of the de- 
vices invented to celebrate his vir- 
tues and his victories. Ou this oc- 
caſion, as well as at his arrival, he- 
was every where ſaluted with loud 
and general acclamations of, Long 


live our king and l To 


which his majeſty moſt affectionate- 

ly vouchſafed to anſwer, Long 

live my dear ſubjects, my a 
> 


74 
* ed children! And indeed he de- 


85 ſerved this reception; for nat- 


withſtanding the heavy war he 
has been engaged in, and the glo- 
rious end he has 


new tax, nor contracted any new 
debt. His majeſty on this occa- 
fion made ſeveral magnificent pre- 
. Tents to the queen and the reſt of 
the royal family. 

They write from Ruſſia, that ge- 
neral Horwarth, governor of St. 
Elizabeth, having been employed 


by the emprefs to carry into exe- 


cution the ſchemes we mentioned 


the month before laſt, for bring- 
ing foreigners into her extenſive, 


and, as yet, almoſt deſart domini- 
ons, being more intent upon his 
own intereſt, than that of his roy- 
al miſtreſs, has converted the ſums. 


remitted to enable him to proceed 


with zeal in the eſtabliſhment of a 
new colony, to his own private 
uſe, by which the poor ſettlers 
have heen miſerably diſtreſſed, and 
her imperial majeſty's gracious in- 


tentions fruſtrated. But his con- 
duct having been properly repre- 


ſented, there is no doubt but he 
will be called to a ſevere account. 
Died lately. The reverend Mr. 
Higgs, vicar of Quatford, near 
Bridgnorth; who, tho' his living 
Was no more than 15 I. per annum, 


by his parſimony, heaped together 


ſome thouſand pounds. 
Right hon, lord Afton, formerly 
cook to Sir - Mordaunt, Bart. 


He is ſucceeded in title by Mr. 
Aſton 2a watchmaker. | | 
Mr. Teaſdale of Healey in Nor- 
thumberland, aged 103. . 
James Martin, of Ballynahinch 
in Ireland, Eſq; aged 112. 
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put to it, he has 
net loaded his ſubjects with any 


% 
| 
1 
4 


88 


A man and a woman, at Rippen 
in Jutland, each aged 112. | 

John Dwyer, at Ballinderry, in 
Ireland, aged 115. 54 

A phyſician near Trento, in Ita- 
ly, aged 117 ; he had practiſed as 
a phyſician 96 years; his uſual 
diet was vegetables, and he never 
ſtirred out in the month of March. 


M A V. 


At a ſermon preached at . 
Lambeth church, on occafion 18 
of the laying the firſt ſtone of a 
chapel for the uſe of the Aſylum, 
one hundred and ſeventeen pounds 
fourteen ſhillings and ſix- pence 
was collected towards erecting the 
ſaid chapel, to which her ma- 
jeſty was graciouſly pleaſed to add 
a bounty of a hundred pounds. 

Upwards of five hundred g. 
pounds was collected at the 
anniverſary ſermon and feaſt of the 
Middleſex hoſpital. | 


The Eaſt India company | W 


waited on his majeſty with 

their addreſs on on the peace. 
Being the day for a pub- 

lic thankſgiving on account? 

of the peace, the following an- 

them, compoſed by Dr. Boyce, 

was performed before his majeſty : 
«© The Lord is King, be the 

people never ſo impatient : he 

fitteth between the cherubins, be 


the earth never ſo unquiet. 


O thou ſword of the Lord, put 
up thyſelf into the ſcabbard, reſt, 
and be ſtill. a EE: 

Some put their truſt in chariots, 
and ſome in horſes, but we will 


remember the name of the Lord 


our God. 
He maketh peace in our bn, 
IO an 


and cauſetk wars to ceaſe in all 
the world. 

O that men would therefore 
praiſe the Lord for his goodnels, 
and declare the wonders that he 


doth for the childen of men. 


That they would exalt him alſo 
in the congregation of the people; 


and praiſe him in the ſeat of the 


elders. Hallelujah.” 
Ki Early this morning, a great 
tn. ſmoke was diſcovered iſſuing 
out of the houſe of lady Moleſ- 
worth, in Upper Brook-ftreet, 
Groſvenor-ſquare, by a man go- 
ing by, who alarmed the family, 
and in leſs than a quarter of an 
hour the whole houſe was in a 
blaze, and in a ſhort time entirely 
conſumed, with all the furniture. 
Her ladyſhip, her brother captain 
Uſher, her ſecond and third daugh- 
ters, and four or five ſervants pe- 
Fiſhed in the flames. As ſoon as 
her ladyſhip diſcovered the dan- 
ger, ſhe threw out a feather bed, 
forced her eldeſt daughter, of 


eighteen, to take the advantage 
of it, by throwing herſelf out 


of the window, and calmly aſſiſt- 
ed her in ſo doing; notwithſtanding 
which the young lady broke her 
leg. Her ladyſhip had not time 


to follow, but was obſerved, by a 


lady in an oppoſite window, after 


a ſhort recommendation of herſelf, 


to ſink down at once in the room, 
as if ſuffocated by the ſmoke. 
Her fourth and fifth daughters 
jumped out of a garret window ; 


the firſt broke her thigh, and 
the latter was miſerably bruiſed. 


Dr. Coote Moleſworth, with his 
lady, being. on a viſit to her 


ladyſhip, became a part of this 


unfortunate family. The doQtor's 


lady, being much ſcorched, threw 
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herſelf from a two pair of ſtairs win- 
dow into the garden, and was ter- 
ribly bruiſed; the doctor hung by 
his hands till a ladder was brought 

him. Lord Moleſworth, a youth 
of 13, and only ſon of the fami- 
ly, was ſaved by being ſent back 
to ſchoo! over- night, to make room 
for the doctor and his lady. An el- 
derly gentlewoman, governeſs to 
the children, threw herſelf out of 
a window in the nurſery, and was 
killed on the ſpot ; one of the foot- 
men jumped out of a two pair of 
ſtairs window, and fell upon the 


iron ſpikes, where he hung till a 


chai: man took him off at the 
hazard of his life; he was carried 
to St, George's hoſpital, but died 
in two or three days. Many conjec- 
tures have been formed concerning 
the cauſe of this fire; ſome attribut- 
ing it to a candle being careleſly left 
burning near a muſic book, and ſo 
ſetting fire to a harpſichord, on 
which it ſtood; and others to a 
flambeau being thrown into a dark 
place under the ſtairs, without being 
firſt thoroughly extinguiſhed. But 
all agree, that its not being timely 
diſcovered was entirely owing to 
the watchmen being permitted to 
leave their ſtands much earlier than 
is proper, in a part of the town 
where the ſtreets being no great 
thoroughfares, and being, beldes, 
inhabited almoſt wholly by perſons. 
of faſhion, are a mere deſart till 
between ſix and ſeven ; or atleaſt, 
to the watchmen leaving their 
ſtands much earlier than permit- 
ed. It is ſaid, however, that many 
more might have eſcaped, but 
that her ladyſhip's room was in a 
blaze before the bulk of the fami- 
ly diſcovered their danger, ſo that 
there was no coming at the key of 


the 
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the ſtreet door, which her ladyſhip 


uſed to have wou to her every 


night. 

His majeſty, as ſoon as he was 
made acquainted with this cata- 
ſtrophe, ſent the young ladies a 
handſome preſent, ordered a houſe 
to be taken and furniſhed for them 
at his expence, and not only con- 
tinned to them the penſion ſettled 
on the mother, but made an addi- 
tion to it. 


When the houſe came an the 
flames went out, in a manner, of 


themſelves, being deprived of fuel 
by ſtrong party walls. 


On this occaſion, many methods 


of preventing, and eſcaping from, 
fre, have been publiſhed, which 
the reader will find in our former 
volumes, eſpecially in our Chroni- 
cle for laſt year, except the two 
following : 

Firſt, fire alarms, for giving the 


perſon in whoſe room they are im- 
mediate information of fire in any 
part of the houſe, and of the parti- 


cular part where it breaks out. 
Secondly, the leaving, where 
there is no danger of ſervants 
breaking locks, the key of the 
ſtreet door in a place where it may 
be readily come at, and ſecuring 
nothing but the key of a ſmall 
lock on the ſame door, which 
though ſufficient to hinder any 


thing from paſſing in or out of the 


Hhouſe at improper hours, may, not- 
withſtanding, be eaſily forced, 
ſhould there be an abſolute neceſ- 
fity for ſo doing. 

At the rehearſal and feaſt af the 


ſons of the clergy 1179 l. 6d. was 
collected, of which money ico 


guineas were given by ad- 
miral Pocock, 1001. by John 
Thornton, Eſq; one of the ſtewards, 
59 J. by a gentleman, wo, at giv- 


ing it, ſaid he was put out appren- 
tice by that charity, and 201. by 
Mr. Boſanquet. 

A perſon was fined by the ch 
court of King's Bench two 7. 
hundred pounds, for bribery at the 
laſt electtion for Eveſham, and 


committed to priſon for three 
months, and till the fine is 


id. 
Some days ago a fiſh, of un- 
common kind, was killed by the 
the fiſhermen in King Road, Bri- 
ſtol. Its length was about four 


feet nine inches, its mouth a foot 


in length, with ſeveral rows of 


ſmall teeth ; between the fins are 
two flabby ſab! ances, ſomewhat 


| like lion's paws; its fkin is of a 


dark colour, has no ſcales. It is 
4 to be a ſpecies of the ſea 
ion. 

Sir Charles Aſgill, as h 
Locum T enens, fix other IS. 
aldermen,.. the recorder, two ſhe- 
riffs, chamberlain, and town clerk, 


waited on his majeſty with 


the city's addreſs on the peace. 
They were hiſſed, going and com- 
ing, by great numberggÞ people; J 
and as they paſied by St. Bride's 
church, in their way to St. James's, 
the great bell began to toll, and 
then a dumb peal ſtruck up, which 
continued a conſiderable time; 
they were treated in the ſame man- 
ner at their return by Bow bells. 
It heing cuſtomary with h 
the kings of England to: ch. 
knight the Venetian ambaſſadors 
ſent to congratulate them on their 
acceſſion to the throne, M. Que- 
rini was this day knighted by 


his majeſty at their audience of 


leave. M. Moroſini had been 


knighted by his late majeſty. 


iGth. A gentleman of Mon- 
| mouthſhire was, fined two 
hundred 


handred Fs by. the court of 
King's Bench, , for challenging a 


knight of the ſhire to fight him; 


and] is, beſides, to find ſecurity for 
five years to keep the peace. 
n. Ihe foundation ſtone of 
18th. new bridge over the 
Tweed, for the building of which 
the parliament lately granted four 
thou d pounds, was laid by the 
right Honourable Alexander, Earl 
of Hume, in preſence of the 


truſtees appointed for that pur- 


oſe. It is called the Union 
75 and his lordſhip prayed 
Rability to the work, that it might 
remain a monument of real union 
between the two people to the 
lateſt poſterity. 

The margrave of Anſpach, late- 
ly arrived in London, was intro- 
duced to his majeſty. 

Near four hundred merchants of 
this city, in a hundred and thirty- 
three coaches and chariots, went in 
proceſſion from the King's Arms 
tavern in Cornhill to St. James's, 
and preſented to his majeſty a moſt 
dutiful, addreſs of congratumatzon 


on the Peace. 


Old Bailey, when ſeven for 
foot-pad robberies; two for ſheep- 
ſtealing; and a boy aged fifteen, 
againſt whom there were four 
capital indictments for ſho feng, 
received ſentence of death; and 


twenty-three: to be tranſported 5 
for ſeven years. 


Of thoſe ſen- 
tenced to die, five were ſoon 


after executed, among whom was 
the boy of fifteen, whoſe youth 
excited great bomnethon in the 
ſpectators. 


This and the day following che 


floods occaſioned by exceſſive rains, 
inthe neiglibourhood of Nantz, roſe 


muty-liye feet in two hours ; at 
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Ended * ſeſſions at the 


by 
the ſame time the tide ſaddenly 
ſank about a foot, and as ſuddenly 
role a foot and a half, 95 
His excellency the duke _ a 
de Nivernois ſet out for 2d. 
France, and next day embarked at 
Dover. Some time before, 
grace viſited the uni verſity of Ox- 
ford, when chat learned body con- 
ferred upon him the honorary de- 
gree of doctor of the civillaw. At 


his audience of leave his majeſty 


made him a preſent of his picture 
richly ſet with diamonds. _ 
The Quakers waited up- 
on 3 with en 25th. 
addreſs on the peace. 
The chevalier d' Eon, reſident 
France, has preſented to his 
majeſty Meff. de la Condamine, 
Camus, and de la Lande, members 
of the royal academy of ſciences 
at Paris, who lately arrived here 


, g * c 
* 
- 


C . 


his 


by order of the French king, and 


at the nomination of that academy, 
to afliſt at the report which the roy 
al ſociety of London is to make of 


theclock inventedby Mr. Harriſon, 
for facilitating the finding of che lar 


gitude at fea, 

Some old houſes in Bunhill- 
row fell down lately; by which 
accident ſeveral perſons loſt their 


lives. Alittle before, threeothers fell 


down in White Friars ;,and a poor 
child accidentally going by to 
ſchool, was buried under the ruins, 
A plan for the better diſtribution 
of zuſtice has been ſettled by the 
acting juſtices in the neighbour- 
hood of London. 
is formed into diviſions; and two 
juſtices are to fit every day in a 
place appointed in each diviſion, 
from eleven till two, to hear and de- 
termine complaints, to wit, for 
the Tower hamlets at the court 


houſe; for Finſbury diviſion at 


31 ff. 


The buſineſs 


1 Hict;s | 
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1 
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four guineas an ounce for it. 
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Hick's-hall ; and for Holborn and 
Upper Weſtminſter, &c. ſomewhere 


_ - _nea@S0ho. 


A baker, who ſerved the priſo- 
ners in the Poultry compter with 
bread, was lately fined ſeven pounds 
ten ſhillings, for making forty-five 


penny loaves ſeventy-five ounces 


ſhort of weight. 

The demand for gold in coin is 
now fo great, that the Jews give 
'The 
reaſon aſſigned is, the Dutch draw- 
ing their money from our funds, in 
order to accommodate the F rench, 


who give eight per cent. 


A ſociety 1 isforming in Saliſbury 


for raifing a fund ſufficient to allow 


the widow of every perſon who has 
been a member three years, an an- 


nuity of thirty Pounds a year 


during life. 
At the late afizes at Perch: in 
Scotland, Janet Ronald was in- 


dicted for adminiſtring poiſon to 


her own fiſter; but during the 
trial one of the jury being ſudden- 


ly taken ill, the trial was put off 


= next day, when the priſoner, 
again brought to the bar, 


refaled to plead, as the diſmifing 
The 


a jury is fatal to the action. 
Judges, however, ordered the tri- 


al to go on, and referred the ob- 


jection to the high court of juſtice 


at Edinburgh, 


The following is a lift of the 
prize goods taken at the Havanna: 
5841 cheſts of ſugar; 3384 ferons 
3 caſks of cocoa ; 122 ſerons je- 


Juits bark; 8363 hides in the hair; 


3900 tanned ditto ; 475 bales of 


tobacco; 4876 ſerons ſnuff; 59213 
pieces logwood ; 2003 ditto fuſtic; ; 


78 ditto timber; 8 cedar planks ; 


7 ſerons cochineal ; and 2 caſks 
tortoiſeſnhell. | 


Of which, and the reſt of the 


h | 
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| plunder, &c. the firſt diſtribution, 


amounting to 516,185], 38. Was 

divided as follows: 

Com. chief — 86030 17 2 

Admiral — 86030 17 2 

Gen. Elliot — 17206 3 5 

Commodore — 17206 3 5 
206474 1 2 


Remains to be e- 
qually divided 
between the ar- ( 
my and navy 


30971 1 1 10 


Making for each 154855 19 11 
1 major general — 4839 4 8 
1 more — 4839 4 8 
1 brigadier — 1382 12 9 
6 more — 8495 16 6 
Field officer — 379 10 11 
50 more — 18977 7 8 
captain — 130 15 9 
184 more — 24065 7 6 
1 ſubaltern — 80 15 9 
98 more — 48311 10 10 
1 ſerjeant — 6 6 10 
762 more — 4832 17 9 
E corp” 4 16 10 
748 more — 3624 11 7 
1 private — Up 
12099 more — AA 10 10 
154855 8 
Fractions W n #9 
whole . 9 


7 


Total C. 1 54855 10 11 


Navy's ſhare. 
Captains, each C. 1125 1 1 
Lieutenants — 86 1 
Warrants == 43 8 
Petty officers — 12 2 


Seamen — 2 10 4 


Omichand, a vladk merchant. of 
the greateſt eminence at Calcutta, 
has bequeathed charities in all 
pore of the warld. His executor 

remitted to England one hun- 


dred and ſeventy- five pounds 


for 


6 
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for the Magdalen, and the like 
ſum for the Foundling hoſpital, 
and has, beſides, depoſited to the 
amount of near five thouſand 
pounds, the intereſt whereof is for 
ever annually to be applied to the 
benefit of theſe charitable inſti- 
tutions. | 

His royal highneſs prince Cle- 
ment of Saxony has been choſen 
biſhop of Freiſing, and alſo biſhop 
of Ratiſbon, without oppoſition. 

There is advice from Conftan- 


tinople, that the Turkiſh traders 
there, enraged at the licence taken 


by the Venetian merchants to 
carry on an illicit commerce in 
that city, under the ſanction of 
their ambaſſador, roſe in a body, 


attacked the ambaſſador in his 


houſe, killed eight of his domeſtics, 


who defended his perſon, and forc- 
ed him at laſt to fly for protection 


to the miniſter of France. | 
Charles-town, South Carolina, 


April 2. Our aſſembly have ap- 
propriated a large fund for boun- 


ties to foreign proteſtants, and ſuch 
induſtrious poor perſons of Great 
Britain and Ireland, as ſhall with- 


in three years reſort hither to 
ſettle in our back country. 
ral families are already arrived 


from Ireland, in conſequence of 


this 7 encouragement. TWO 
town 


ips, of 48, ooo acres each, 
are laid out for them and other 


emigrants. One is on the river Sa- 


vanna, called Mecklenburgh; the 
other on the waters of Santee, at 
the Long Canes, called London- 
derry. Theſe lands are inex- 


preſſibly rich, and the climate more 
mild, ſerene, and wholeſome, than 
in our lower ſettlements. 


A bricklayer's wife at Stirling 


in Scotland, was, the beginning 


Seve- 


of this month, ſafely brought to 
bed of four children, two boys and 
two girls, all likely to do well. 
Died lately. William Butler, 
Eſq; an eminent linen draper, of 
Cornhill, ſuppoſed to be worth 
60,c00l. which, he dying inteſtate, 
goes among a number of poor re- 
lations, one of them a ſiſter, who 
had been obliged for ſome time to 
take ſhelter in a common work- 
houſe. | 
Mr. Richard Teaſdale, of Slean- 
ly in Northumberland, aged 103. 
Thomas Jackſon, of Penny- 
bridge in Lancaſhire, aged 104. 
At Preſcot in Lancaſhire Mrs. 
Blakeſley, aged 108; Mrs. Chor- 
ley 97; and Mrs. Bennet 75; they 
were intimate acquaintance, and all 
died within the ſpace of twelve 
hours. | | 
Alice Wilſon, at Newburgh, 


Northumberland, aged 111. 


Moſes Sulima, a Jew, aged 110. 
U Ne 


d. Died at Mentz, in the 74th 
. year of his age, his electoral 
highneſs John Frederic Charles 
Count d'Oſtein Engleheim, arch- 
biſhop and elector of Mentz, prince 
biſhop of Worms, dean of the elec- 


toral college, and archbiſhop chan- 


cellor of the empire. He was 
elected archbiſhop of Mentz, April 


23, 1743, and biſhop of Worms 
DR 2.25748: 


Three men, one of them up- 
wards of ſeventy years old, and 
another more than ſixty, ſtanding 


in the pillory oppoſite Weſtmin- 
ſter-hall door, 10 


or perjury, in 2 
cauſe relating to the right of an 
eſtate in Leiceſterſhire, their tears 
and grey hairs drew ſuch 'com- 


* -paflion 
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paſſion from the people, that in- 
ſtead of pelting they collected mo- 
ney for them. 


Ich. Being the king 5 birth- day, 


who then. entered the 26th 
year of his age, there were the 


greateſt rejoiciugs ever known up- 
on the like occaſion, all parties vy- 
ing with each other who ſhould 
expreſs moſt affection to his ma- 


jeſty. Mr. Wilkes, in particular, 


celebrated it with the greateſt 
demonſtrations of joy among his 
conſtituents at Ayleſbury. 

As the people were crouding at 
vight i in ſhoals through the poſtern 
on Tower-hill to ſee the grand fire- 
works exhibited there on this oc- 
caſion, the rails ſurrounding a 
ſpring zo feet deep, ſuddenly gave 
way, and ſuch a multitude fell 


together into the place as al-. 


moſt to fill it. Six were taken up 
dead, fourteen or fifteen ſo mangled 
as ſcarce to be able to live, and a 
much greater number bruiſed 1 in a 
terrible manner. 
ſhocking, ſeveral of the ſufferers 
were women far gone with child. 
During the conſternation occa- 
fioned by the accident, a ſailor had 
his pocket pick'd by a Jew ; who 
after undergoing the uſual diſci- 
pline of ducking, hopped out of the 
Water, pretending to have his leg 
broke, and was carried off by ſome 
of his brethren. But the ſailors 
Auen the trick, and conſider- 
ing it as à cheat, purſued him to 
Duke's Place, where, at firſt, they 
were beaten off by the inhabitants; 
but - preſently returning with a 
| freſh reinforcement, they attack- 
ed the place, entered three houſes, 
threw every thing they met 
with out at the window, broke 
the glaſſes, tore the beds, and op 
up the wainſcot, leaving the hou es 


What is moit 


in the moſt ruinous condition; with 
the furniture three children fick 
of the imall-pox were thrown, out, 
but happily received no damage. 


eat rejoicings were mad | 
Gr rejoicings we ade G1 


at the queen's houſe, in ho- 

nour of his majeſty's birth-day. 
A moſt magnificent 
bridge, finely illuminated with 
about four thouſand glaſs lamps, 
were erected in the garden. The 
painting on the front of the temple 
repreſented the king giving peace 
to all parts of the earth. At 
his majeſty's feet were the tro- 
phies of the numerous conqueſts 
made by Britain, and beneath 
them a groupe of figures re- 
preſenting envy, malice, detrac- 
tion, &c. tumbling headlong like 
the fallen angels in Milton. In 
the front of the temple was a mag- 
nificent orcheſtra, with above fifty 
of the moſt eminent performers ; 
but what rendered this entertain- 
ment very extraordinary, is, that 
all the machiuery, paintings, lights, 
&c. were deſigned and fixed by 


her majeſty's direction in ſo pri- 
vate a manner, in the {mall ſpace 


of two days, that ſhe contrived to 


detain the king at St. James's, that 
the firſt intimations his majeſty 
had of this moſt elegant and affec- 


tionate mark of ſo amiable a prin- 
ceſs, was the ſuddenly throwing 
back the window-ſhutters of her 
majeſty's palace, when his majeſty 
entered the apartments between 
nine and ten o'clock. | 

What his majeſty muſt have felt 
on receiving, and the queen in 
Prevenpings fach a teſtimony of her 

ove and reſpect, cannot be con- 
ceived but by thoſe whoſe lot it 


Was tO per ceive it. 


Moſt of the royal family were 


preſent, and a cold ſupper of up- 
wards 


temple and 
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wards of an hundred diſhes, with 
an illuminated deſert, was alſo pro- 
vided. 


occaſion, written and ſet to mufic 
by Dr. Boyce, was performed by a 
ſelect band. | ; 

For the ſongs ſung on this occa- 
fon, ſee our article of Poetry. 

At the duke of Richmond's, like- 
wiſe, was a grand maſquerade ball 
with muſic, the vocal parts of 
which were performed by many of 
the nobility in maſquerade. 'The 
deſert was remarkably, grand and 
elegant, as were the fire-works, 
which were played off from the gar- 
den, and from barges on the river, 
with the greateſt regularity, and 
(tho' the water was covered with 
boats) without the leaſt accident 
whatever. The fireworks, though 
very extraordinary, coſt but a hun- 
dred pounds. : 1 85 

A motion was made at the 
* meeting of the royal ſociety, 
by the rev. Neville Maſkelyne, 


F. R. S. and unanimouſly agreed to; 


recommending it to their council, 
as viſitors of the royal obſervatory, 
to take proper meaſures for ob- 
taining and ſecuring the aſtrono- 
mica] obſervations that have been 
made there in time pait, for the 
benefit of the public. It was allo 
agreed to publiſh them when ob- 
tained at the expence of the ſo- 
ciety ; and, for the future, to pub- 
liſn the obſervations made at the 
royal obſervatory annually, in the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions. 
lzth. The duke and ducheſs of 
of Bedford arrived from 
France. Soon after his grace wait- 
ed upon his majeſty, and was moſt 
graciouſly received, 
reth; © A numerous body of diſ- 
ſenting miniſters waited on 


Yo. VI. 


their addreſs on the peace, and 


were very graciouſly - received. 
An ode ſuitable-to the happy 


This addreſs was warmly oppoſed 
at ſeveral meetings. 
A moſt violent eruption 


of Mount Gibel, in the k. 


iſland of Sicily, terrified the in- 
habitants for many miles round, 


The torrent of lava or inflamma- 


lor 


his majeſty at St. James's with 


tory matter thrown out had, by 


the 24th, advanced two . mil es, 
and was ſuppoſed to be thirty feet 
broad and ſixteen deep. On the 
firſt inſtant it extended twelve 
miles. The roaring, which pro- 
ceeded from the volcano, was heard 
diſtinctly at the diſtance of twenty 


miles; and, added to the frequent 


ſhocks, ſpread the greateſt conſter- 
nation throughout the neighbour- 


hood. A prodigious quantity of 


fine black ſand was likewiſe diſ- 
charged from the mountain, and 


darkened the air to the diſtance of 


fifteen miles; but the eruption has 


not, that we hear, done any other 
damage than burning ſome trees 


ſtroying the graſs over which 
proceeded, 

Was opened, over the 
north door of Weſtminſter- 


it 


13th. 


abbey, a monument, with the fol- 


lowing inſcription : | 85 
„Jo the memory of Charles 


Watſon, vice-admiral of the white, 


commander in chief of his majeſty's 
naval forces in the Eaſt Indies, 
who died at Calcutta the 16th of 
Auguſt 1756, in the 44th year of 


as a prateful teſtimony of the ſig- 
nal advantages which they obtain- 
ed by his valour, and prudent 


in the wood of Paterno, and de 


his age. "The Kaſt India company, 


conduct, cauſed this monument ta 


be erected”? | 
Between the pillars, over the 


10% 


center 


82] 
center of the door, is the figure of 
the admiral in full proportion, 
ſtanding upon a pedeſtal, with a 
branch of olive in his right hand, 

looking towards a beautiful fe. 
male figure in a kneeling po- 
ſture, returning thanks for her 
ſafe deliverance from impriſon- 
ment in the black hole, and: ander- 
neath ar; the following words, 
Calcutta freed Fanuary 11th 1757. 
— On the. other ſide of the 
admiral is the figure of ai Indian 


priſoner, fitting chained to a pil- 


lar, with a dejected countenance, 
but caſting a contemptuous look 
towards the admiral. Over him 
is wrote, Chander Nag er taken 


March 23, 1757; and underneath 


him is Sherah taten Feoruary 13th, 
1756. The whole is performed in 
a a very maſterly manner. 
As the workmen were digging a 
vault under the maſter's apartments 
in the Charter-houſe, they diſcover- 
ed a perfect human ſkeleton, of a 
ſurpriſing length, the thigh-bone 
meaſuring two feet two inches, 
and the other bones in proportion. 
It is ſuppoſed to have lain there 
ſince broes the reformation. 
WET... Loſduyne, a village 
Zoth. near the Hague, there fell 
a ſhower of hail-ſtones, ſome of 
which were as large as a hen's egg, 
and broke almoſt all the windows 
in the village. 
22d. The reverend Mr. Entick, 
Mr. Arthur Beardmore, his 
clerk, and meſſ. Wilſon and Fell, 
were diſcharged by the court of 
King's Bench from the recogni- 
zances they were obliged to enter 
into, laſt Michaelmas term, on 
account of ſeveral numbers of the 
onitor, concerning which no 
proſecution had been carried on 
gainft them, 


don ſhire, which 1 
ſumed the greatefi part of that 
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About two in the morn-, 
ing, a fire broke out in 
King's-ſtreet, Rotherhithe, which 
entirely conſumed - about, twenty 
houſes, and ſeveral NM 
beſides damaging . many. Sik er 


230. 


* 


2 5th 


buildings, er 
A terrible. bre broke. out 

at O fford- Cluny, Hunting- 

in two hours con- 


town, to the number, of twenty 
two large farm and other dwel]- 
ing houſes, ſo that there did. not 
remain a ſufficient number of 
houſes to receive the ſufferers fa 
milies. Next morning the biſhop 
of Lincoln, and the may or and 
principel g gentlemen of Huntin; "on 
tent proviſions of every kind 

the unhappy ſufferers, _ 
All the fruits of the 6 h, 
earth, throughout the diſ- 2 : 
tricts 'of thirty-ſix villages, | in the 
province of Miaconnoi:, in France, 
were totaily deſtroyed, by a violent 


ſtorm of hail, and the vineyards 


cut off in ſuch a manner, that it 


will require many years to recover 


them. This ſevere calamity was 
felt from the frontiers of the Beau- 
jolois to the frontiers of Burgundy, 


within a league or two * the 


Soan. 
A cauſe was tried beſore © 0 
the court of King's Bench, 


Weſtminſter, wherein Mr. Mackay, 


clerk of the ſtores, was plaintiff, 
and Mr. Dunnant, one of the com- 


miſſaries of the muſters, defendant. 
The action was brought for a v10: 
lent aſſault committed by the de- 
fendant at the plaintiff's quarters at 
Bremen in Germany. The fact 


being proved, the jury gave a ver- 


dict for the plaintiff, with a hun: 
dred pounds * 
A pou 
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A poulterer was proſecuted by 
the ſociety for having a pheaſant in 
his poſſeſſion, which he alledged was 
tame; but the judge was of opinion, 
that, by the late act, poulterers 
could not have even tame pheaſants 


in their cuſtody without incurring 


the penalty ; upon which the jury 
gave a verdict accordingly, 

A deſperate highwayman, not 
above eighteen, after robbing ſe- 
veral people in Glouceſter road, 
met a man on his return from Tet- 
burg market with a boy before 
him, who, making ſome demur 
in delivering his watch, the 'vil- 
lain pulled out a piſtol and ſhot 


him dead. Having been ſoon after 


apprehended at a blackſmith's on 
ſaſpicion, and in his examination 
confronted by one whom he had 
robbed, he pulled out a knife and 


cut his throat; though not effec- 


tually enough to eſcape the gal- 
lows. 33 3 
A little after five in the morn- 
ing, a flight ſhock of an earth- 
quake was felt in ſeveral parts of 
Hungary; but at a quarter before 
ſix, there was a ſecond ſo violent, 
that all the churches and monaſte- 


Ties in Peſt were damaged more or 


leſs, the private houſes ſuffered 
conſiderably, the hoſpital was rent 
in. many places: a large bar of 
iron, which ſupported the arms of 
Hungary, at the top of the tower 
of the town-houſe, was bent about 
two feet ; the croſs on the top of 


the church of the invalids was 


likewiſe bent. 
Buda, the ſhocks were ftill more 
violent. At Kemorra 1800 houſes 
were entirely thrown down; and 
300 more, including the convents 
of the jeſuits and recollets, very 
much damaged, and the old forti- 
fcations ruined in many places, 


183 


In the recollets convent 300 per- 
ſons are ſaid to have been killed. 
The earth opened in ſeveral places, 
and water mixed with ſand guſhed 
out to the height of five feet. 
Some letters mention a volcano 
being formed there. © 
This earthquake laſted till the 
3d of July, and the ſhocks amount- 
ed to 80. It was felt as far as Vi- 
enna, Dreſden and Leipſic. 
Several pirate- veſſels have ap- 
peared in the Weſt Indies, the/ 


crews of which behave very in- 


humanly. They are of all nations, 
and ſome have been taken and exe- 


cuted. 


aft week was Willen Tar. 


borough in Yorkſhire, where he 
had been fed for one year only, 
by Mr. James Collins, upon hay, 
turnips, afid graſs, an ox, whoſe 
four quarters weighed 125 ſt. 1 Ib. 
— his tallow 20 ſt, 4 Ib. — his head 
and tongue, 4 ſt. 1 Ib. —his heart, 
2 |, 1 lb. —his feet, 4 ſt.—his 


hide, 11 ſt. 2 Ib.— total 167 ft. 


3b. „ 5 
15 The rev. Mr. Gainſborough, of 


Henley upon Thames, has invent- 


ed and executed a large work- 


ing model of an engine for raiſing 
water by horizontal windſails, ap- 


plicable in all fituations in town 


or country, the conſtruction where- 
of is entirely new and ſingular, and 


which at an expence of about 1ool. 


will raiſe to the height of thirty 


feet, from eight to twenty hogſ- 


heads a minute, according as tne 
At Kemorra, and 


wind is more or leſs active. 
A cauſe was tried before h 
the lord chief juſtice Mans- 20586 
field, in which a butcher of White- 
chapel was plaintiff, and two of 
his majeſty's juſtices, and the high 
conſtable of Finſbury, were defen- 
dants, for a forcible entry, and 
- TGF taking 


84] 


taking away the butcher's meat on 
a Sunday. The juſtices were juſti- 
Hed in ſeizing the meat, but a ver- 
di& went againſt them for break- 
ing open the door in order to make 
the ſeizure, The conſtable was 
Juſttfied, as acting under their 
warrant, and had a verdict with 
coſts of ſuit, | | 
Arrived the melancholy account 
of the Elizabeth Eaſt Indiaman 
taking fire, on the 8th of January 
laſt, and afterwards blowing up, 
by which the captain, ſecond and 
fifth mates, and forty-four men 
_ periſhed; likewiſe a confirmation 
of the loſs of the Walpole India- 
men outward bound, being taken 


by four French men of war off 


the iſland of Ceylon. 
Lord Feverſham has bequeath- 
ed 500 1. to St. George's hoſpital 
at Hyde-park corner, and the like 
ſum to the Weſtminſter infirmary; 
alſo pool. to the firſt hoſpital or in- 
firmary that ſhall be erected in 
_ Wiltſhire, within five years after 
his lordſhip's deceaſe. 
' Amſterdam, July 12th. The 
negroes, belonging to our very va- 
Iuable colony of Berbicia, in South 
America, rebelled, in the month 
of February laſt, and in few days 
rendered themſelves maſters of all 


the plantations in the ſettlement ex- 


cept three, two of which they even 
had in their poſſeſſion for ſome time, 
burning and deſtroying every thing 


that came in their Way, killing ſuch 


of the negroes as would not join 
them, and putting many of the 
whites who fell into their hands to 
the moſt cruel deaths. This misfor- 
tune is owing, in a great meaſure, 
to the plantations being at a great 
diſtance from each ther. They 
be chiefly on the banks of the ri- 
ver from the ſea up to Fort Naſſau, 


* 
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which is 110 miles, and navigable 


the whole way for ſhips of 6eo tuns 


burthen. The number of white 
inhabitants here was about o, 
and that of the negroes 6000, 
Paris, June 5. This morning 
the Gens du Roi preſented to the 
parliament a declaration, dated 
May 25, permitting a free trade in 
grain through all the inland parts 
of the kingdom ; and impowering 
all perſons, even nobles and privi- 
leged perſons, tocarry on this trade, 
without being ſubject to any forms, 
and without being obliged to take 
out a licence. The grain is ex- 
empted from all tolls, except the 
ballage and minage (the market- 
houſe and weigh-houſe dues.) But 
nothing herein contained is to 


make any innovation in the regu- 


tions for ſupplying Paris with pro- 
oviſions. All former laws relative 
" the inland trade are abrogat- 
"HS : | 

By the firſt edi& which was re- 
giſtered on the 3 iſt paſt, when the 
king held his bed of juſtice, his 
majeſty makes ſeveral alterations 
with reſpect to the taxes; and in 
order to lay taxes more equal for 
the future, his majeſty has ordered 
an account to be taken immediate- 
ly of all the freeholds of the king- 
dom, not excepting thoſe of the 
crown, or thoſe of the princes of 
of the blood, eccleſiaſtics, nobles, 
or other privileged perſons, of what 
nature ſoever. And 

By the ſecond edi his majeſty 


orders, that all the crown debts, 


which are payable out of the re- 
venue of the crown, ſhall be re- 
deemable, ſome at twenty years 
purchaſe, without regard: to the 
original capital, and others in pro- 
portion to what the preſent poſſeſ- 
ſors paid for them. The declara- 

tion, 


— 
- * * 
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moveables. 


uon, which was regiſtered the 
ſame day, lays on a duty of one 
per cent. on all alienations of im- 


Paris, June 9. The officers 
of the Chatelet came to the parlia- 
ment in the great chamber, to in- 
treat the court to interpoſe their 
authority to put ſome ſtop to the 
bad conſequences, occaſioned by 
inoculating perſons for the ſmall 
pox, without preparing them pro- 
perly, and taking proper precauti- 
ons to prevent the communication 


of it to others; and by the advice 


of the king's council, the court 


paſſed an arret, forbidding all per- 


ſons, of what rank or condition 
ſoever, to inoculate in the towns 
or villages within the juriſdiction 


of the parliament; permitting, ne- 


vertheleſs, all perſons, who ſhall re- 


tire to houſes ſeparated from eve- 


ry other houſe, to be inoculated 
there, provided they have no com- 
munication, but with neceſſary at- 


tendants, for fix weeks from the 


time of the inſertion of the variol- 
ous matter. | 


General Luckner, who, in the 


eſtimation of many officers, is ſe- 


cond to none in the military art, 
is taken into our (the French) ſer- 
vice, with the rank of a lieutenant- 
general, and an appointment of 
35,000 livres a year, | 

_ - Sultſbach, June 9. A fire broke 
out in the market place of Vo- 
heuſtraus, a village in our neigh- 
bourhood, which, by the violence of 
the wind, in leſs than half an hour, 


| ſet fire to the whole market, where- 


by 152 dwelling houſes, 101 out- 


_ houſes, the church, ſteeple, and 


bells, the town-houſe with the re- 
cords, the Proteſtant and Romiſh 


| Places of pub lie worſhip, together 


* 
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with all their effects and libraries, 
and all the ſchools, were reduced 
to aſhes, and but few ſmall habi- 
tations left ſtanding. The inha- 
bitants ſaved little or nothing of 
their effects, moſt of them having 
enough to do to ſave their lives; is. 
their diſtreſs is very great, having 
neither cloaths, money, nor bread. 
Some perſons were unfortunately 
burnt, and many greatly hurt. 
Wetzlar, June 10. On the 28th 
ultimo, two regular regiments of 
foot, four battalions of militia, and 
500 dragoons and huſſars of Heſſe- 
Darmſtadt troops, with 3o pieces 
of cannon, arrived here, ſeized 
on the gates, and poſted them- 
ſelves throughout the city. 'They 
forced open the houſes of the bur- 
gomaſter and ſixteen aldermen, and 
ſome other ſubſtantial citizens, put 
the magiſtrates under arreſt, and 
ſuffered no perſon whatever to pafs 


in or out of the gates. The con- 


ſternation of the inhabitants can- 
not be expreſſed, The reaſon af- 
ſigned for this outrage 1s an affront 
given to the Darmſtadt troops in 
in their paſſage through that city 


during the war. The troops, how= - - 


ever, have ſince evacuated the place, 
but carried with them as hoſtages, 


the burgomaſter, and ſixteen alder- 


men, whom the landgrave is de- 
termined to detain till the magi- 
ſttrates, by a formal deputation, 
ſhall expreſs their diſavowal of the 
inſult complained of; and it is 
ſaid they have, in the mean time, 


been obliged, in diſdain of the im- 


perial decrees, to work on the for- 
tifications. The imperial chamber 
of juſtice has ſent a detail of this 
affair to the emperor, the reſult of 
which is expected with impatience. 
Geneva, May 21. It may very 
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well be remembered, that when 
M. Rouſſeau publiſhed his Emiltus, 
or treatiſe on education, the cu 


cil of Geneva iſſued a decree, by 
which they condemned that work, 


and ordered that the author of it 
ſhould be arreſted, if he was ever 


found within the territories of the 


republic. This has produced the 
following letter from monf. Rouſ- 
ſeau to the ſyndic of Geneva. 

„Sir, being recovered from the 
long aftoniſhment which I was 


thrown into by the preceedings of 


the maynificent council, which I 
could not in the leaſt have expect- 
ed, Ihave at laſt taken the part 
which honour and reaſon dictate, 
however reluctant it may be to me. 


I declare to you then, fir, and 


beg of you to declare to the mag- 
nificent council, that I for ever re- 
ſign my right to the burgherſhi 
of the cityand republic of Geneva. 
Having fulfilled to the utmoſt of 


my power the duties of that ſtation, 


without reaping any advantage 
from it; J don't think myſelf in 


arrears to the ſtate at the time of 


my quitting it. I endeavoured to 


honour the Genevan name, | ten- 


derly loved my countrymen, and 
omitted nothing to render myſelf 
beloved by them; no body could 


hatred. * The laſt ſacrifice that re- 
mains for me to make, is that of 


A name which was ſo dear to me. 
But, fir, though my country be- 
come ſtrange; it cannot become in- 


different to me. I ſhall remain at- 
tached to it by a tender remem- 


brance, and ſhall forget nothing 
but the outrages I have receiy- 


ed from it. May it continue to 


proſper, and its glory increale | 
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May it abound in better citizens, 
and may they eſpecially be more 
happy than myſelf! Ibeg you will 
accept: of the aſſurances of my moſt 
profound reſpect. &c. 1 
The council having aſſembled 
upon this occaſion, ſome of the 
members were of opinion to act 
vigorouſly with regard to this let- 
ter, as containing expreſſions re- 


flecting upon the republic; but it 


was reſolved by the majority to 
accept of monſ. Rouſſeau's re- 


ſignation ſimply, without taking 


further notice of it; and to inſert 
his letter in the regiſters of the re- 

All the principal officers of the 
Britiſh troops, ſent to the relief of 


Portugal, on taking leave of his 


moſt faithful majeſty, were ho- 
noured with preſents, according 


p to their rank, expreſſive of that 


monarch's ſenſe of their ſervices; 
Prince Charles of Mecklenburgh 


with his majeſty's picture, very 
richly ſet with diamonds; general 


Townſhend, with a diamond ring, 


a pair of diamond buckles, and a 
gold ſnuff box, the whole worth 
Zoll. and thoſe, who embarked 


for Minorca, with ſwords of dif- 


ferent? values, with the arms of 
f Portugal, and a motto in the Por- 
have ſucceeded worſe in his en- 
deavours. Iwill even oratify their 


tugueſe language, ſignifying, Eng- 
liſh true faith and bravery, the de- 


fenders and ſecurity e Portugal. 

A gentleman in France havin 
laſt year loſt his hair by a fit of ſick- 
neſs, recovered it lately in a ſur- 
priſing manner; and it being a very 


curious caſe, we have given it a 
place in our article of Natural 


Hiſtory, | 


The wife of the pariſh clerk of 


Clunn, in Shropſhire, was lately 


delivered of two children at the 
| 1 age 


j 
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age of fifty; the huſband fixty- two. 
The wife of a labouring man, at 
Hadlow in Kent, of three boys. 
A weaver's wife in Spittlefields, 
of two boys and a girl. 
Died lately, Mr. King, in King- 
ſtreet, Weſtminſter, aged 1000. 
Margaret Kraſiowna, in Poland, 
aged 108. (See our article of Na- 
tural Hiſtory.) ». + 


# 


Rachael Wetherby, near Stock- 
ton, Durham, aged 110. 
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ift. Fitzgerald, and John Sullivan, 
were diſcharged from Newgate, 


where they had long lain under 
ſentence of death for a rape, his 


majeſty having been pleaſed to 


_ grant them, his free pardon. nn 


Came on at; the manſion-houſe 
a hearing relating to the ſeizure of 
ſome Iriſh butter, lately imported 


' contrary to act of parliament, when 

it appearing; to be good and whole- 
ſome butter, 100 firkins of it 
were condemned; one half of which 


were given to the informer, and 


the other half to the pariſh where 


the ſaid {ſeizure was made. 

A patentis granted to Alexander 
Cockburn, of Berwick upon Tweed, 
hſhmonger, för his new method of 
curing . with ſpices. 
24, A tender arrived in the 
Maeſe from the Dutch her- 
ring fiſhery off Shetland, with 144 
barrels of the firſt eaught herrings 


this ſeaſon, two of which were fold 


for 570 guilders, and the others 
460 guilders the barrel, which is 
about 100 guilders more than they 
were {51d for laſt year. 570 guil- 
ders 1s 521, and 46@ is about 421. 


ſterling. 


plaintiff, with 300 . 
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The new church of Weſt 


Weycomb, in Buckingham- . 


hire, was opened. This church, 


erected, furniſned and endowed 
at the ſole expence of lord Le 
Deſpenſer, is built of ſtone, on 
a very high eminence, where the 


old church ſtood. The pavement 


is Moſaic, and the roof ſtucco, 


ornamented with emblematical fi- 


Sure: 'There are no pews, but 
eats covered with green cloth, 
and haſſocks to knee! on. The 


men ſit on one ſide, and the wo- 


men on the other. The pulpit 
ſtands by itſelf, and is adorn- 
ed with a large ſpread eagle on a 


ball, both made of braſs, and finely 


gilt. The reading deſk, and the 
deſk for the clerk, both ſtand ſepa- 
rate-from each other. In the cen- 
ter of the church ſtands a font of 
inimitable workmanſhip ; four 
carved doves ſeem to. be drinking 
out of it, one dove appears going 


up by the fide; and a ſerpent fol- 
lowing it; and the baſon where 


the water is kept, with the cover 


to it, is of ſolid gold, Near the 


altar is a fine picture repreſenting | 
our bleſſed Saviour at his laſt ſup- 


per. To compleat the whole there 
1s a fine new organ, 


0 7 ZE « 
Baron Breidbach of Burri- 5th 


ſhem, great dean of the chap-— 
ter, was . unanimouſly choſen by 


them, archbiſhop and elector of 
Mentz. 


Was tried by a ſpecial jury, be- 
fore lord chiet-j aftice Mansfield, 
an action brought againſt a cuſtom- 
houſe officer for te impriſon- 
ment, and a verdidt given for the 
x damages. 
The plaintiff had been committed 
to Newgate, and tried at the Old 
Bailey for ſtealing ſugar out of a 
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ſhip, on the information 
fendant. | | 


th. fo 


cauſe, wherein William Huckell, 
one of the journeymen printers, 


apprehended on account of the 


45th No. of the North Briton, 
was plaintiff, and the king's meſ- 
ſengers defendants, when, after a 
hearing of near twelve hours, in 
which many learned arguments 


were uſed on both fides, the jury, 


a few minutes, 


after or qa. 
ict for the plain- 


brought in a ver 


trff, in 300 l. damages and full 
coſts of ſuit. The plaintiff's coun- 


cil were, Mr. ſerjeant Glynn, meſſ. 
Stow, Dunning, Wallace and Gar- 
diner: his attorney, Mr. James 


Philips, of Cecil ſtreet. The de- 


fendants council, the attorney and 
ſolicitor general, ſerjeants Whitker, 
Naires, Davy, and Mr. Vates; 
their attornies, Philip Carteret 
Webb, eſq; and Mr. ſecondary 


Barnes. 


ſame court, a cauſe, wherein James 
Lindſay, another of the journey- 


men printers, was plaintiff, &c. 


when he had 2ool. damages given 


him, with full coſts of ſuit. By 


agreement of the council on both 
ſides, this verdict determined all the 


other actions depending againſt the 


meſſengers, for the ſame offence, 
which were twelve. The names of 


the ſpecial jury on the two trials are, 


Peter Cazalett, foreman, Richard 
King, William Bond, Thomas Dic- 


kins, Thomas Selwin, John Daniel 


Cotin, John Weſkett, Joſeph Mico, 

1 Randall, Frederic Teuſn, 
eter Deſchamps, Benjamin Wat- 

kinſon. 


And a motion having been ſince 


\ 


of the de- 


Came on at Guildhall, be- 
re lord chief juſtice Pratt, a 
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made in the court of Common 
Pleas, in behalf of the king's meſ- 
ſengers, that theſe verdicts obtain- 
ed againſt them might be ſet aſide, 
on account of exceſs of damages, 
the court granted rules for the 
plaintiff to ſhew cauſe why new- 
trials ſhould not be entered. But 
when the matter came to be argued, 
the motion was ſet aſide, and the 
former verdicts confirmed. bh 

A final dividend of the Her- 


mione prize money, was made at 


the ſhip tavern, behind the Ex- 


change. This being ſo rich a 
prize, we have, for the entertain- 
ment of our readers, inſerted the 
account ſales of it in the Appen- 
dix to this part of our work. | 

One of the Glouceſterſhire mi- 
litia, for a wager of 300 l. having 


. undertaken to walk from London 


to Briſtol in twenty hours, ſet out 
at 12 at night, and arrived at Briſtol 
the next evening about 35 minutes 
afterſeven, having performed ĩt with 


= | eaſe in 19 hours and 35 minutes. 
And next day came on, in the 


About one o'clock in the _ " 
morning, a moſt dreadful . 


fire broke out, near New Crane 


ſtairs, Shadwell, which, in a few 
hours, conſumed 114 houſes, be- 
ſides warehouſes, &c. a dock, and 
a ſhip juſt finiſhed therein, Seve- 
ral lives were loſt on this occaſion. 
But no leſs than than fix hundred 
pounds was ſoon after collected 
for the relief of the ſufferers. 
Ended the ſeſſions at h. 
Old Bailey, at which ninety Ls 
priſoners were tried, and four, one 
a boy of 15, for footpad robberies ; 
three, for privately ſtealing in ſe- 
veral dwelling-houſes; one for 
houſe-breaking, and one for per- 
ſonating a ſailor, in order frau- 
dulently to receive ſome prize- 
1 money 
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money due to him, received ſen- 
tence of death ; of which number 
five were ſoon after executed, 
Forty-two were ſentenced to tranſ- 
portation, for ſeven years, one 
was branded, and one whipped. 
Among thoſe tried for felony, 
and acquitted, was one Lee, tried 
on the Black Act, for maim- 
ing his wife. It appeared he 
had cut her throat whilſt ſhe was 
ſleeping, with a razor, about three 
inches in length; but this maim- 
ing did not come within /e de- 


ſcriptions of the act on which he 


was tried. The reaſon of his ac- 
quittal was, That in all penal laws 
the letter of the law 1s to be ad- 
hered to; and in the act 22 & 23 
C. II. c.. on which the pri- 


ſoner was tried, the maiming made 


capital is thus deſcribed: If any 
« perſon, on purpoſe, and by ma- 


« lice forethought, and by lying 


in wait, ſhall unlawfully cut or 
| * diſable the tongue, put out an ye, 
* ſlit the 2%, cut off a no/e or lip, 
or cut off or diſable any /imb or 


* member of any ſubje@, with in- 


« tention in ſo doing to maim or 
« disfigure him; the perſon ſo 
« offending, his counſellors, aiders, 
and abettors, (knowing of, and 
« privy to the offence) ſhall be 
* guilty of felony without benefit 
BAS; ret ey 

This act is called the Coventry- 
act, becauſe it was made on Sir 
John Coventry's being aſſaulted in 
the ſtreet, and having his noſe flit, 
on the following occaſion: 

In the committee of ways and 
means it had been reſolved, That 
towards the ſupply, every one that 
reſorts to any of the play-houſes, 


who fits in the box, ſhall 'pay one 


ſhilling; every one who fits in the 
Pit, ſhall pay fix- pence; and every 


th 
Coventry, a hor 
« act.“ During theſdebate, Dr.  - 
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other perſon three-pence. This 
reſolution (to which the houſe diſ- 
agreed upon the report) was %p- 
poſed in the committee hy the 
courtiers, who gave for a reaſon, 
«© That the players were the king's 
«« ſervants, and a part of his plea- 
« ſure.” To this Sir John Coven- 
try, by way of reply, aſked, 
Whether the king*s pleaſure lay among 
the men, or among the women players. 
This being reported at court, was 
highly reſented, and a reſolution 
was taken to ſet a mark on Sir John 
to prevent others from taking the 
hike liberties. December 20, the 
night that the houſe adjourned for 
the Chriſtmas holydays, twenty- 
five of the duke of Monmouth's 
troop of life-guards, and ſome few 
foot, lay in wait from ten at night 
till two in the morning by Suffolk- 
ſtreet, and as Sir John returned 
from the tavern, where he ſupped, 
to his own houſe, they threw him 
down, and with a knife cut the 
end of' his noſe almoſt off ; but 
company coming, made them fear- 
ful to finiſh it. The debates which 
this affair occafioned in the houſe 
of commons, may be ſeen in An- 
chitel Grey's debates lately pub- 
liſhed. One of the members em- 
phatically called attack on 
un-ZEngliſh 


Arras made an extravagant motion 
for a bill to puniſh any man that 


ſhould ſpeak reflective on the king. 


By ſome he was called to the bar, 
but his explanation and excuſe 
were admitted of, He ſaid, He 
* was the only phyſician of the 
„ houſe, and, humanum eff errare ; 
he hoped he ſhould be pardoned,” 
At Aix, in France, they CE 
had a ſhock of an carth-, ! Ns. 


quake, attended with an extraor- 


dinary 
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dinary noiſe, which was felt at the 
ſame time in different parts of the 


province, particularly at Taraſcon, 
wheres it's aſſured, that ſeveral 


_ clocks ſtruck, and bells rang, ond. 


the violence of It! 
BAY There happened a great 
0 ſtorm of thunder at Barle- 
duc, Ligney, and the neighbour- 
ing villages. The ground was 
covered with hail to the height of 
eleven inches, the trees, &c. "torn 
down, part of the land, the vines, 
and their ſupports carried away; 
the fields, meadows, and gärdens, 
all covered with the trees, &c. that 
were torn up; in a word, in ſeve- 


ral places there remain no hopes 


of any harveſt of any ſort: all the 


houſes of Ligney were laid under 


_ water, The hail-Rones were ſo 


large, and came with ſuch force, 


that the walls are marked by them, 


as if bored by muſquet balls. The 


damage is computed at 600,000 
livres. 

Came on, at Chelmsford, 
before lord chief juſticePratt, 
two trials, in which Mr. Bamber 
Gaſcoyne was plaintiff, and ſome 
freemen of Malden defendants, for 
\ bribery, at the laſt election, when 
verdicts were piven for the pr 
tiff, with coſts of ſuit. 

th. Came om at the alles of 
15 ' Wincheſter, before a ſpecial 


14th. 


Jury, a cauſe, wherein George Daw- 


on, late a ſoldier in the 85th regi- 

ment of foot, was plaineifß and Ro- 
bert Wylde, Richard Lucas, Charles 
Williams, Richard Gough, Robert 
Temple, James Johns, and Collin 
Mackenzie, Eſqrs. lieutenants, and 
Thomas Prowſe, Thomas Frazeer, 
and John Higgins, drummers, de- 
fendants. The action was brought 
for treſpaſs, aſſault, and falſe im- 
2: of the ſoldier, In the 
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courſe of the evidence it appeared, 

that the defendant, 'Wylde, had 
caned-and impriſoned the plaintiff 
without juſt cauſe; and that the 
plaititiff received 300 laſhes'with a 
cat o'nine tails at the halberts, un- 
der colour of the ſentence of a 
court martial, of the proceedings 
of which no evidence was given 
by the defendants; 
long hearing, the jury found a 
verdi ct for the plaintiff with 3ool, 
damages, vi. againſt Mr. Wylde 


zool. and againſt Mr. Mackenzie 
and Mr; Gough gol. each. 
Mr. Thomas rown, a entle- 


man farmer of Minety in Glouceſ- 


terſhire, being, with ſix of his ſer- 
vants, in a ground about a mile 
from his houſe, a violent ſtorm of 
thunder aroſe, which drove Mr. 
Brown and his ſervants to a haw- 


Tron for ſhelter ; but, un- 


ppily for them, a terrible clap 
2 e over their heads, which kill. 
ed Mr. Brown and one of the 
ſervants on the ſpot. The other five 
were dangerouſly wounded. It is 
thought the open air is, on theſe 
occaſions, the ſafeſt place, as the 
wet received by the cloaths has a 
great tendency to divert the _ 
ening another way. - 
Such a violent florm of hail fell 


at Beſangon in France, and in up- 
wards of two hundred communi- 


ties of the province, that it laid 
waſte the whole country, which 


before gave hopes of a very plenti- 


ful harveſt. The wind was ſo high 
at the ſame time, that ſeveral very 
large trees, and likewiſe . feveral 
houſes, were blown down; many 
perſons that were-out in the fields 
were dan lle by wounded,” and 


ſome. kil the hail-ſtones, 
moſt of which » hr larger than 
hen's egg. 


During 


I 


and, after 4 
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. During the time of divine 
23d. ſervice a fire - ball fell upon 
the church of Hertſord, penetrated 
the ſame, and greatly terrified the 
congpegation, It burſt in the blue 


coat boys gallery, with a terrible 
noiſe, that was heard in every 


houſe in the town, but did no 


other damage than ſingeing a boy's 


hair. The like accident has hap- 
pened to ſeveral other chutches, 
particularly that at Mangotsfield 


in Glouceſterſhire, and Wilbraham: 


church near Cambridge. 

A houſe, in Queen-ſtreet, ' Lin- 
coln's-inn-fields, which had been 
lately repaired, and two in Grace- 


| church-ſtreet, which ſhewed no 


ſigns of crazineſs, ſuddenly tum- 
bled to the ground; thoſe in 
Gracechurch-ſtreet, without any 
other notice than a loud crack; 
which, however, was: ſufficient to 
alarm the inhabitants, ſo that no 
lives were loſt. 49711 993 2 
One Richard Watſon, tollman 
of Marybone turnpike, was found 
barbarouſly: murdeted in his toll 
houſe; upon which, and ſome at- 
tempts made on other toll-houſes, 


the truſtees of turnpikes have come 


to a reſolution to inereaſe the num- 
ber of toll-gatherers, and to fur- 
niſh them with arms, ſtrictly en- 
joining them, at the ſame time, 


not to keep any money at the toll- 


houſes after 8 o' clock at night. 
Came on, at Bury St. Edmund's, 
the trial of Philip Thickneſſ-, Eſq; 
lieutenant- governor of Land- guard 
fort, for a libel, reflecting on the 
military eonduct and perſonal cou- 
rage of the right honourable lord 
Orwell, colonel of the caſtern bat- 
talion of the Suffolk militia, when 
it appearing that a wooden gun 
d been ſent, to provoke his lord- 
ſhip toa breach of the peace, and 


* 


the fact being clearly proved by the 
gunner of the fort, the jury, after 
ſtaying out ſome time, found him 
guilty. - 1 | 
At Maidſtone aſſizes eight pri- 
ſoners were capitally convicted, all 
for the highway. : 
At Croydon eight perſons were 
capnally convicted; ſix, (one a boy 
of ſeventeen, who at the place of 
execution is ſaid to have owned 
the murder of a man and a woman) 
for the high way; one for a rape, 
and the other, a woman, for burglary. 
At the aſſizes at Buckingham, 
one for robbery, and one for horſe 
ſtealing, received ſentence of death. 

At the aſſizes for the county of 
Devon, fifteen perſons received 
ſentence of death for various 
crimes; ſome for highway, ſome 
for private robbery, ſome for mur- 
der, ſome for burglary, ſome for 
cattle ſtealing, and one, a lad of 
eleven years old, for ſetting fire 
to his maſter's houſe. 1 
At the aſſizes for the city and 
county of Briſtol, three men were 
capitally convicted. 

At the aſſizes at Wells for for 
county of Somerſet, three perſons 
received ſentence of death, all of 
whom were reprived. 

At Glouceſter aſſizes four receĩv- 
ed ſentence of death, among whom 
was the highwayman, who cut his 
throat on being apprehended. | 

At the aflizes at Durham, a girl 


received ſentence of death for the 


murder of her baſtard child, and 
was executed accordingly. . _ 
At the aſſizes at Coventry, three 
received ſentence of death. They 
belonged to a large and dangerous 
gang, conſiſting of men and wo- 
men, who uſed to travel from place 
to place, in ſearch of opportunities 
to plunder the weak and the un- 
| wary; 


wary ; and from being diſcovered 
at Coventry, were called the Co- 
ventry Gang, 74 

At Leiceſter aſſizes five perſons 
received ſentence of death, among 
whom was one for returning from 
tranſportation, one for forgery, and 
one for the highway. 

At Lancaſter one only was capi- 
tally convicted ;—his crime—re- 
turning from tranſportation. 

At Ely aſſizes a girl of fixteen 
was capitally convicted of robbing 
her maſter's houſe and ſetting it 
on fire, by which it was entirely 
conſumed. _ | 

At Wincheſter aſſizes, fourteen, 
(one of them for the murder of his 
wife) were capitally convicted, 
ten of them were reprieved; atWor- 
ceſter three, two of whom were re- 
prieved; at Chelmsford five, two 
of whom were reprieved; at Ayleſ- 


bury two, one of whom was re- 


prieved; at Dorcheſter two; at 
Shrewſbury one; at Stafford one, 
but reprieved; for Yorkſhire three, 
two of them were reprieved; at 
Derby two; at Monmouth one, 
but reprieved; at Warwick three, 
two of them were reprieved; Nor- 
folk, Norwich, Huntingdon, Hor- 
ſham, Northampton, Oxford, and 
Abingdon, proved maiden aſſizes. 
The judges have been pleaſed to 
order, that proſecutors who come 
to proſecute felons at a diſtance, 
ſhall be allowed moderate travell- 
ing charges, which is to be paid 
by the treaſurer of the county, on 
producing a certificate from the 
clerk of the aſſize. 
A cauſe was lately tried in the 
ſheriffs court in Ireland, in which 
a merchant was plaintiff, and the 


_ creditors of one Maybury defen- 


dants. The merchant had fold 
Maybury two bales of filk for 
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ready money, which, on delivery, 
was ſeized in execution before 


the money was paid. The jury | 
gave a verdict in favour. of the 


merchant. 1 
By virtue of a ſearch warrant, 
ſome valuable MSS that had been 
ſtolen from a public office by a 
woman who uſed to ſweep the 
room, were lately recovered at a 
grocer's ſhop, where ſhe had ſold 
them for waſte paper at two-pence 
a pound. On her examination it 
appeared, that ſhe had practiſed 
this fraud at the ſame office a year 
and a half, in which time ſhe had 
diſpoſed of an incredible number 


of papers, many of which are never 


to be retrieved. 5 
Arrived in the port of Liver- 
pool from June 1762, to June 1763, 
752 veſſels, excluſive of thoſe which 
arrived in ballaſt. NE 
The Venetians, in conſideration 
of an immediate payment of 50,000 
ducats, and an annual payment of 
5,000, have obtained leave from 
the Algerines for 15 of their ſhips 
to trade freely in the Mediterranean, 
By the Georgia gazette it ap- 
pears, that from the 5th of Janu- 


_ ary, 1762, to the 5th of January, 


1763, the exports of that province 
amounted to 7440 whole, and 119 
half barrels of rice; 9633 lb. of 


indico ; 96 hhds. 832 bundles of 
_ deer-ſkins ; 13 bundles of beaver- 


ſkins ; 417,449 feet of pine-tim- 
ber; 292 barrels of pork; 
688,045 ſhingles ; 359,002 ſtaves 
and heading; 38 barrels of beef; 
1250 buſhels of Indian corn; 776 
buſhels of rough rice ; 246 barrels 
of tar; 1602 ſides of tanned lea- 
ther; 10, geo hoops; 1050 hand- 
ſpikes; and 2033 bars. 

Paris, July 15. The following 
ordonnance was this day 3 


4 


h 
- 
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here. When young fellows of fa- 
mily ſhall be guilty of irregulart- 
ties, capable of wounding the ho- 
nour, or diſturbing the quiet, of 
their families, or which are repre- 
henſible by the police, without be- 
ing crimes puniſhable by law, it 


hall be lawful for their parents to 


aſk the ſecretaries of ſtate in the 
department of war and of the ma- 
rine, to tranſport them to the iſland 
of Dekrade, If the proofs, which 
they ſhall be obliged to dehver for 
that effect, are found juſt, an or- 
der ſhall be delivered to them from 
the king, by virtue of which they 
may conduct, at their own ex- 
pence, thoſe young fellows to the 
port of Rochefort, where they ſhall 


be detained in priſon, and main- 


tained at the king's expence, till 
they be put on board a packet- 
boat, the commander of which 
ſhall be anſwerable to his majeſty 
for their ſafe cuſtody. During the 
voyage they ſhall meſs with the 
common ſailors, and at their ar- 
rival at Martinico, the captain ſhall 
conſign them to the governor-ge- 
neral of the iſland, and take a re- 


ceipt for them, which, at his re- 


turn to France, he ſhall deliver to 
the ſecretary of ſtate. The young 
fellows ſhall be ſent to priſon by 
the governor-general, and dieted 


as the common ſoldiers, till they 
On their ar- 


be ſent to Deſirade. 
rival there, the commandant, to 
whom they ſhall be delivered, ſhall 
ſtation them in a fruitful, healthy 


part of the 1fland. They ſhall be 


lodged in cabins built on purpoſe 
for them. He ſhall forbid them 
the uſe of any ſort of arms, and 
take all neceſſary precautions to 
prevent their making their eſcape. 


They ſhall be fed as the commen 
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ſoldiers are, and ſhall be furniſhed 
gratis with inftruments for tilling 
the earth, and ſeed to ſow it, and 
the produce ſhall be for their own 


benefit. They ſhall be new cloathed 


every year; and in caſe of fickneſs 
received into the hoſpital as ſoldiers. 
They ſhall be diſtributed into claſſes 
as ſoon as they diſcover any ſigns 
of amendment; and the com- 
mandant ſhall give .an account to 
the miniſter at war and of the ma- 
rine, that he may inform the pa- 
rents, In caſe it ſhould be diſ- 
covered that their families, not- 
withſtanding their reformation, 
want to keep them abroad, that 
they may enjoy their eſtates; the 
young fellows ſhall be aſſiſted to 
recover them, if they chuſe to re- 
main in the colonies, or they ſhall 
even be allowed to return to 


France, to take care of their affairs 


in perſon.” 1 8 0 
The wife of Mr. Prieſtly of 
Roſemary- lane, was lately brought 
to bed of two boys and a girl. 
Died lately. WilliamPickworth, 
near Lynn, Norfolk, aged 102. 
John Baxant, of Laxfield, Suf- 
folk, aged 102. - | 
John Bates, near Wem, Salop, 
aged 103. | 5 


AUGUST. 

The collection of the anni- * 
verſary feaſt of St. Luke's * 
hoſpital, amounted to three hun- 
dred and ſixty pounds. ED 

About ſix in the evening there 
aroſe, at Anderlicht, about 3 


league from Bruſſels, a conflict of 


ſeveral winds, borne upon a thick 
fog. This conflict laſted four or 
five minutes, and was attended 
with afrightful hiſüng noiſe, which 

| could 
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could be compared to nothing but 
the yellings of an infinite number 
of wild beaſts. The cloud then 
opening, diſcovered a kind of very 
bright lightening, and in an in- 
| Kant the roofs of one fide of the 
houſes were carried off and diſperſ- 
ed at a diſtance; above a thouſand 
large trees, were ſome broke off 
near the ground, others towards 
the top, and others torn up by the 
roots; and many, both of the 
branches and of the tops, carried 
to the diſtance of ſixty, a hundred, 
or a hundred and twenty paces ; 
whole coppices were laid on one 
fide, as corn 1s by ordinary winds. 
The glaſs of the windows, which 
were moſt expoſed, was ſhivered to 
pieces. A tent in a gentleman's 
garden was carried to the diſtance 
of four thouſand paces; and a 
branch torn from a large tree ſtruck 
a girl in the forehead, as ſhe was 
coming into town, at the diſtance 
of forty paces from the trunk of 
the tree, and killed her on the 
ſpot. Some days before, there was 


-a heavy rain which overflowed, in 


the ſame direction, the very ſpace 
of ground which the whirlwind 
has fince ravaged. —- 2 75 

= Lord chief juſtice Pratt hav- 
10th. ing taken his reſidence at 
Southampton for the recovery of his 
health, he was there waited upon by 
the gaoler of Northampton, with 
three perſons brought by habeas cor- 


pus from that priſon, to which they 


had been committed for ſix months, 
or until they ſhould pay twenty 


pounds each, as penalties for non- 


attendance as militia men, at the 
annual exerciſe at Northampton; 
when his lordſhip, after hearing 
counſel, remanded them back to 
priſon. . 
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Io the king's moſt excellent 


This morning about ten 6 6 
the queen was Pappily te. 9% 
livered of a prince, at her majeſty”; 
palace in St. James's Park ; and on 
the 14th of September, his royal 


_ highneſs was chriſtened at St. 
James's, in the great council cham- 


ber, by his grace the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury. His royal highneſs was 
named Frederick; and the ſpon- 
ſors were his\ royal highneſs the 
duke of York, repreſented by the 
earl of Huntingdon, groom of the 
ſtole; his moſt ſerene highneſs the 
duke of Saxe Gotha, repreſented 
by earl Gower, lord chamberlain ; 
and her royal highneſs princeſs 
Amelia, in perſon.  - 
The propriety of the words 
ce choſen to defend,“ in the fol- 
lowing addreſs to the king, on 
this occaſion, having been much 
canvaſſed, we thought it would 
not be diſagreeable to our readers 
to ſee the whole piecteQ. 
maajeſty. rk 
The humble addreſs of the' lord 
mayor, aldermen, and commons 
of the city of London, in com- 
mon council aſſembled. 
Moſt gracious ſovereign, 
WE your majeſty's moſt duti- 
ful and loyal ſubjects, the lord 
mayor, aldermen, and commons of 
the city of London, in common 
council aſſembled, moſt gladly em- 
brace this joyful occaſion of ap- 


proaching your ſacred perſon, with 


our ſincereſt and warmeſt congra- 
tulations on the ſafe delivery of the 


queen, and the auſpicious birth 


of another prince ; firmly truſting, 
that every increaſe of your royal 
family will prove an additional ſe- 
curity to our religion, and that 


great charter of liberty, which, in 


conſe- 


— 


my, lo i 
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conſequence of the glorious revo- 


lution, your illuſtrious houſe was 


choſen to defend. 
Your majeſty's ever loyal and 
faithful citizens of London, ex- 


ceeded by none of your ſubjects in 


honeſt and anxious zeal for your 


majeſty's happineſs, and the glory 


and proſperity of your reign, re- 
joice in every event which aug- 
ments your majeſty's domeſtic fe- 


Permit us, royal fir, to intreat 
your majeſty's acceptance of our 
faithful aſſurances, that we will, 
at all times, be ready, chearfully 
to render to your majeſty every in- 
ſtance of allegiance and duty, which 
affectionate and loyal ſubjects can 
pay to the beſt of prince. 
Signed by order of court, 

Go: ad ane Hodges. 
To which addreſs his majeſty was 
pleaſed to return this moſt gra- 
cious anſwer.. 
c thank you for this loyal. ad- 
dreſs; and for the ſatis faction you 
expreſs on the inereaſe of my fami- 


ly. The religion and liberties of 


my. people always have been, and 
ever ſhall. be, the conſtant ob- 
jects of my care and attention. I 
ſhall at all times depend upon the 
aſſuranceg, which you give me, of 
your allegiance and duty.” 

They were moſt graciouſly re- 
ceived ;- and had the honour to 
kiſs his majeſty's hand. 


19th. 


About twelve at noon 
| the ſky, for ſeveral miles 
round London, was overcaſt in ſuch 
a manner, that the darkneſs exceed- 
ed that of the great eclipſe in 
1748, greatly reſembling that 
which preceded the laſt great earth- 
quake at Liſbon. This darkneſs 
was occaſioned by a black ſulphu- 


near 
A 


# cad 9 * n 
* * 8 
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reous-.cloud, which aroſe in the 
north weſt, and, attended with hail, 
rain, wind, and lightening, drove 
furiouſly over London, and then 
diſcharged - itſelf chiefly on the 


county of Kent, where in rapidity 


and fierceneſs the ſtorm reſembled 
a tornado, ſo as.to kill fowl, and 
even ſheep, and, in near twenty pa- 
riſhes, deſtroy all hopes of any 
kind of crop, to the amount. of 
ae, Dams ES, 

ter the ſtorm. was over, the 
hail and rain water, with which 
the earth was covered, formed a 
kind of jelly, ſo ſlippery, that 
it was difficult to walk over 
them, The. hail ſtones meaſured 
from two inches to ten inches in 


cCircumference, and ſome taken up 


on the 4th of September, ſtill mea- 
ſured four inches and a half round. 
Of the ſtones, ſome were glo- 
bular, others like flat pieces of 
ice frozen together; heaps and 
ridges of them lay by the hedges 
three and four feet deep. 

But the moſt ſurpriſing circum- 
ſtance that attended this pheno- 
menon, was the fudden flux and 
reflux of the tide in Plymouth 
pool, exactly correſponding with 
the like agitation in the ſame 
place, at the time of the great 
earthquake at Liſbon. 

As ſeveral honeſt and induſtri- 
ous farmers were known by this 


ſtorm to be entirely, in a manner, 


diſabled from being any longer 


ſerviceable either to themſelves or 


the community, lord Romney and 


ſeveral other noblemen and gen- | 


tlemen, from a principle of hu- 
manity and public ſpirit, invited 
all ſuch to bring in an account of 
their loſſes, and ſet on foot a ſub. 
ſcription for their relief. And by 


the. 
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the account fince publiſhed it ap- 
pears, that the whole loſs of theſe 
uſeful] members of ſociety amount- 


ed to 5185 J. 5 8s. 1d; and the 
denefactions for their relief to 


21561, 4s. 2d. 

This ftorm made ſuch an im- 
preſſion on the ignorant populace 
aſſembled to ſee a criminal exe- 
cuted for a rape on Kennington 
common, that the ſheriff was 


obliged to apply to the ſecretaries 


of ſtate fo a military force to pre- 
vent a reſcue, ſo that it was near 
eight in the evening before he ſuf- 
fered. | 0 
Moft of the Engliſh members, 
who voted againſt the new exciſe 
on cyder have been thanked for it by 
their conſtituents, and welcomed 
home with the greateſt demonſtra- 
tions of joy. On the other hand, 
many of thofe, who voted for it, 


have been received with ſhouts of 


contempt and hiſſes. And almoſt all 


the counties, &c. of England, have 


inſtructed their members to endea- 
your its repeal. One county, in- 
deed, has exhorted its members to 
ſupport it, as tending, they ſay, to 
make the burdens of the ſtate lie 
equally on the ſubject. 
Died the right hon. the 
earl of Egremont, one of 
his majeſty's principal ſecretaries 
of ſtate, of a fit of the apoplexy. 

A very ſmart ſhock of an earth. 


quake was felt at Auguſta, in 


„„ 
As ſoon as the execu- 
tion of ſeveral criminals 
condemned at the laſt ſeſſions at 


24th. 


the Old Bailey was over at Ty- 
burn, the body 


of Cornelius 
Saunders, executed for ſtealing 
about 50 l. out of the houſe of Mrs. 
White, in Lamb-ftreet, Spitalfields, 
was carried and laid before her door; 
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where great numbers of people af- 
ſembling, they at laſt grew ſo out. 


rageous, that a guard of ſoldiers 


was ſent for to ſtop their proceed. 
ings ; notwithſtanding which, they 
forced open the door, fetched out 
all the 2. tubs, moſt of the 
houſhold furniture, piled them on 
a heap, and ſet fire to them; and 
to prevent the guards from extin- 
guiſhing the ffames, pelted them 
off with ſtones, and would not 
diſperſe till the whole was con- 
ſumed. | . 

By the India ſhips lately ar- 
rived from St. Helena we hear, 
that the Egmont, captain Mears, 
by making, or running down, the 
iſland, in the direction of the me- 
ridian due north, arrived at the 
ſaid iſland ten or tweive days 
ſooner than ſhe would by the uſual 
way of making it due weſt ; and 
that this method was uſed in con- 
ſequence of inſtructions given to 
the captain by the rev. Mr. Maſke- 
lyne, and to the chief mate by Mr. 


Waddington. was | 
The whale fiſhery has been very 


ſucceſsful this year. One ſhip be- 
longing to London brought home 


nine whales, 


Within theſe few weeks two 
guinea ſhips have been deſtroyed 


by the accidental firing of their 


powder, one at Dublin, the other 


at Liverpool; and the crews of 


both, all to one man, periſhed. 
Two children belonging to Mr. 
Bale, of Lincoln cathedral, were 
unhappily poiſoned by eating ſome 
gingerbread nuts bought of a 
quack, and given them by a lad 
who did not know but they were 
wholeſome : the eldeſt, about three 
years old, recovered, but the 
Fannie 
Since the middle of July, near 
N 150 
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150 perſons have been committed 
to New priſon and Clerkenwell 
bridewell, for robberies, and other 
capital offences, 1 

The earl of Bute was 
27th. „ith his majeſty till late 


at night, | 45 

1" Early this morning his 
. lordſhip was again in con- 
ference with his majeſty. 

h. . Mr. Pitt was in con- 
29th. ference with his majeſty 
above two hours, Noperſon was 
preſent except the duke of York. 
—From this circumſtance a ru- 
| mour prevailed, that he was again 
to be made ſecretary of ſtate. 

At Duna, in Ruſſian Lithuania, 
700 houſes have been lately deſtroy- 
ed by fire; and at Kehelin, in Po- 
land, the whole city reduced to aſhes. 

They write from Germany, that 
the empreſs queen (whoſe domini- 
ons are ſaid to have loſt fifty mil- 
lions of florins, and half a million 
of men by the laſt war) and the 
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king of Pruſſia, ſeem to vie with 


each other in rewarding military 


taxes, materials for building, and 
horſes for country work, to ſuch of 


during that calamitous period ſeem 
to deſerve, or ſtand in need of it; 
and likewiſe in endeavouring to 
repeople their wafted dominions, 
by pardoning ſuch deſerters and 
exiled perſons, &c. (except only 
the baron Warkotſch, who form- 
ed a plot to deliver the king of 
Pruſſia up to the queen of Hun- 
gary) as may think proper to 
return home; and even inviting 
ſtrangers. The king of Pruſſia, in 
particular, has ordered the pictures 
of all thoſe brave generals who fell 


Vor. VI. 
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merit; granting immunities from 


their ſubjects, as by their ſufferings 


in his ſervice, to be hung up in a 


19 
hall, which has been opened for 
that purpofe, and 1s to be called 
the Hall of Heroes. He has like- 
wiſe enfranchiſed ſuch peaſants of 


his dominions, as ſhewed an ex- 


traordinary degree of zeal to pro- 
mote his ſucceſs; and to encou- 


rage manufactures as well as agri- 


culture, has forbid the importa- 
tion into his electoral dominions 
of any ſilks, chintz, or cottons, and 
ordered all, that are there lready, 
to be exported, under the, penalty 
of 100 crowns for each ell. 

On the other hand, theſe powers 
have been no leſs attentive to in- 
quire into and puniſh ſuch miſ- 
behaviour in their officers, as was 
attended with any conſiderable in- 
fluence upon their affairs. 8 

At Berlin, general Zaſtrow, who 
commanded at Schweidnitz, when 
that fortreſs was ſurpriſed by 125 
neral Laudohn, has been diſmiſſed 
the ſervice, with all the officers 
that commanded under him. Gene- 
ral Finck, and the two major- gene- 
rals Rebenteſch and Gerſdorf, 
who commanded at Maxen, are 
condemned, the firſt to loſe his 
poſt, and ſuffer one year's impri- 
ſonment; the ſecond, to be impri- 


ſoned fix months; and the third, 


broke, and to ſuffer impriſonment 
for two years. The caſtle of 
Spandau is the place appointed for 
their confinement. General Finck's 
regiment has been given to gene- 
ral Wunſch, who, at that memo- 
rable affair, propoſed to the Pruſ- 
ſian generals to cut their way thro? 
the Auſtrian army, and offered buns | 
ſelf to be the firſt to clear the p 
ſage; but eight general officers 
oppoſed this advice, as ſeeming to 
them too hazardous. ET 
At Vienna, general Brunian has 
j. + been 
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and dignities, and condemned to 
impriſonmment for life at Kuffſtein 
in Tyrolez and baron de War- 
gotſch, who formed the plan for 
ſeizing the king of Pruſſia in his 
camp near Breſlau, has been re- 
warded with a conſiderable pen- 
ſion, Gs | 

In Ruſſia, too, they have been 
making ſome inquiry-into the con- 
duct of the late war; and the fa- 
mous partiſan, general count 'Tot- 
tleben, having been founckguilty of 
ſeveral treacherous and oppreſſive 
practices, has been condemned to 
forfeit his eſtate, his honour, and 


his life; but the laſt part of 
his ſentence has een remitted by 


the czarina, upon condition of 


his retiring from, and never 


again appearing in, her dominions 
on pain of death; and as to his 
eſtate, ſhe has given it up to his 
creditors, and thoſe who have 


been any way injured by him, up- 


on due proof of the juſtice of their 
demands upon him. | 
Dublin, Auguſt 20. 


caſion of Mr. Cottingham, an emi- 
net mercer in this city, 1mport- 
ing a large quantity of French 
filks, aflembled riotouſly in great 


numbers, and after leading his 


effigy in a cart by his own door, 


| hanged it on the common gallows, 
They then threatened to rifle and 


pull down his houſe, and probably 


would have done fo, if a guard of 


ſoldiers had not been ſent to pro- 
rect it; however, they moſt unrea- 
ſonabhly deftroyed a great number 
of looms belonging to him, which 
he had for ſeveral years kept con- 


ſtantly employed in weaving ſilks; 


not refleQing that they alſo hurt 


On the 
OSth inſtant, our weavers, on oc- 
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been degraded from all his honours 


themſelves by it. He publiſhed an 
apology, ſetting forth, that in order 
to be as early at market as the Lon- 
don manufacturers, with French 
patterns, of which the ladies of 
Ireland were ſo very fond, he had, 
for a few hundred pounds, en- 
gaged perſons at Lyons to ſend him 
over two thouſand pieces of diffe- 
rent patterns, every fix months, as 
leſs than a piece could not be ob- 
tained. But this was rather adding 
fuel to the flame, than extinguiſh- 
ing it, as it muſt be obvious he 


would not re-export thoſe filks, 
and by the ſale of them at home, 


the demand for Iriſh, or even En- 


liſh, filks muſt be greatly leſſened, 


Mrs. Clements, of Billiter-lane, 
was lately delivered of three boys. 

A waſherwoman of White-croſs- 
ſtreet, of two girls and a boy. 

Died lately. Edward Colſton, 
Eſq; in Park-ſtreet, Groſvenor- 
ſquare, who has left 28001. to St. 
Bartholomew's, and 1000 1. to the 


Foundling hoſpital. 


James Barton, of Orton, Suffolk, 
aged 106. 
Mr. Oſbaldeſton, near Whaley, 
Lancaſhire, aged 115. 


SEPTEMBER. 


Was ſeen throughout the  , 
whole kingdom of Sweden, a “ 
globe of fire, with a long bright 
tail like a comet, which ſoon du- 
appeared, | „ 
The Rev. Mr. Entick, Mr. 
Beardmore and his clerk, and 
Meſlits. Wilſon and Fell, have, in 


purſuance of notice ſome time ſince 


given, commenced- their actions 
againſt lord Halifax and the king's 
meſſengers, for falſe impriſon- 
ment, 

Four 
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every floor a front and a back door- 
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h Four diſorderly women 
Sth, being ſent to Bridewell, a par- 
cel of ſailors aſſembled in Roſe- 
mary-lane, with an intent to reſcue 
them; upon which a file of muſ- 
queteers was ſent for from the 
Tower, and the ſailors continuing 
obſtinate in their purpoſe, the ſol- 
diers fired, when four were killed 
on the ſpot, and many mortally 
wounded, who died in a few days, 


in the hoſpital. 


gch A moſt dreadful fire broke 
* out at Shadwell dock, which 
burnt thirty houſes before it could 
be extinguiſhed, among which was 
Stocker's brewhouſe, and divers 


W others of great value. Fifteen 


hundred pounds has been fince col- 
lected for the unhappy ſufferers by 
this fire. | ed 
We cannot help obſerving on this 
occaſion, how many lives might be 
ſaved in caſe of ſudden fire, had 


window, as then thoſe, who could 


not get down ſtairs, might much 
better come at ladders fixed to re- 


ceive them, and throw out beds, 
and jump out with a much greater 
certainty. of falling upon them, 
than can be done by means of mere 
windows, as is plain from the un- 
happy fate of thoſe involved in 
the great fire at lady Moleſworth's. 
toth _ Robert Wood, Eſq. re- 
ſigned his place of one of the 
gne plac e 
under ſecretaries for the ſouthern 
department, 3% as Ws 
The following lines, engraved 
on the tomb-ſtone of a perſon lately 
deceaſed, in St. James's church- 
yard, n given offence) were 
eraſed by order of the biſhop : * 
Return'd to earth, within this dirty 
„ hole | | 
Lies a lifeleſs mortal, body and ſoul, 


back as ſudden 
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Till Chriſt, his God, /ſhall to this 
world deſcend, 
Eternity to fix, all time to end; 
Whoſe powerful word ſhall raiſe the 
general dead ; 5 
Firſt thoſe, elect by him, ſhall rear 
each head; 
With him above eternally to dwell, 
Leave the reject eternal here in hell. 
The earl of Northum- 8 
berland, with his family, 7H. 
ſet out for Ireland, and arrived at 
Dublin the 2oth. | 
Trial has been made before the 
ſociety for encouragement of arts, 
of an improvement of the guitar, 


by adding ſome new ſtrings, which 


gave great ſatis faction. | 
The ſea at Weymouth roſe - 18th 
10 feet inſtantly, and went - 

ly ; probably owing 

to an earthquake in ſome other part 
of the globe. | 5 
At the quarter ſeſſions held at 


Mancheſter, John Unſworth, bell- 


man, was tried and found guilty, 
for robbing the charity box belong- 
ing to the ſociety of free maſons, 
of which he had one, key in his 
poſſeſſion, and obtained the other 
two by fraud. Theſe boxes being 
common property, it has been a 
queſtion, whether the taking the 
money could be deemed robbery, 
which this verdi& ſeems to have 
decided. e | 
The honourable commiſſioners of 
longitude have appointed the reve- 
rend Mr, Nevil Maſkelyne, fellow 
of Trinity college, Cambridge, 
and of the royal ſociety, and Mr. 
Charles Green, aſſiſtant obſerver 
at the royal obſervatory at Green- 
wich, to proceed for Barbadoes in 
the Princeſs Louiſa, commanded 
by captain Tyrrel, in order to ſet- 
tle the longitude of that iſland by 
STS | aſtro- 


* 
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aſtronomical obſervations, for the 
trial of Mr. Harriſon's longitude 
watch ; and, likewiſe, to try in 
the courſe of the voyage, Mr. 
Meyer's method of . finding the 
longitude by the diſtances of the 
moon from the ſun and fixed ſtars, 
with a curious Hadley's ſextant, 
executed by Bird; and the good- 
neſs of Mr. Irwin' s marine chair, 
in making obſervations of eclipſes 
of Jupiter's ſatellites, and occul- 
tations of ſtars by the moon, for 
the lame purpoſe. 

1oth The high conſtable, and 
19 upwards of one hundred 
petty conſtables, by an order from 


the juſtices in Southwark, went to 
adjoining to St. 


Suffolk Place, 
George's Fields, and cauſed the 
perſons who had erected booths 
and ſtalls there, to pull them down, 


as they had no lawful authority for 


keeping any fair; fo that South- 
wark fair may now be conſidered 
as entirely aboliſhed. 

3 Ended the ſeſſions at the 
20th. Oid Bailey, at which 168 
priſoners were tried, and a woman 


for murder, eight perſons for ſtreet. 


robberies, a woman for ſhoplifting, 
one for forgery, one for perſonating 
a failor, to defraud the govern- 
ment, and one for returning from 
tranſportation before the expiration 
of his time, received ſentence of 
death ; ten of whom, including the 
woman for murder, ſuffered ſoon 


after; two were ſentenced to be 


tranſported for fourteen years, 
forty- one for ſeven years, one to be 

whipped, and three were branded. 
His royal highneſs the 


239. duke of York embarked for 


Liſbon at Plymouth, on board the 
Centurion man of war. 


Some antiquities were lately 
1 1 
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found in new paving the cathedral 
of Exeter, of which the reader will 
find an account in our article ot 
Antiquities. 

Her royal highneſs the 2600 
princeſs of Brazil was deli. 2 
vered of a prince, but he died 
within a fortnight. It 1s very re- 
markable, that one of the many 
names given this young prince at 
his baptiſm, was Francis Xavier, 
after St. Francis Xavier, the firſt 
diſciple of St. Ignatius, founder 


of the Jeſuits. 


Captain Sampſon had the 
13 to . h an ele- 27 ch. 
phant, brought by him from Ben- 
gal, to his majeſty, at the queen's 
houſe. Tt was conducted from Ro- 
therhithe in the morning at two 
o'clock, and two blacks and a 
ſeaman rode on his back. 

He is ſeven years old, has five 


toes on each fore foot, and four 


toes on each hind foot. The di- 


menſions of his ſeveral parts are 
as follows. 


Feet. Inch, 
Height <- -.- - - '5 6; 
Length from the tip of his * "5 
trunk tothe tip of his tail 1 1 
Length of his body from 
behind his ears to the 


root of his tail 6 1 
Ditto of his neck from be- 

tween his ears to his ph, 

_ ſhoulders - - - - 1 32 


Ditto of his face from be- 
tween his ears to the be- 
ginning of his trunk - 2 

Ditto of his trunk - -'2 3 


Ditto of his tail - - . 


Ditto of the trunk of . 
body from his ſhoulder 


e, he 4 6 
Circumference of his body 

behind his fore legs - 7 o 

| : | Ditto 


pf * 
9 
8 


Ditto of the middle of his ; 
body = - 8 1 
Ditto of his body joft be- 
fore his hind legs - 2 8 4 
| Ditto of his neck - 4 4 
| Breadth of his body in the 
wideſt part - - - - 3 5 
Ditto of his face between 
| his ears = - - 2 92 
Ditto of ditto between his 
7 eyes <= 1 71 
r Length of one of his fore 
legs 2 10 
Circumference of ditto in 
. the largeſt a = = 2. 03 
8 Ditto in the ſmalleſt part 1102 
; The length of one of his 
1 hind legs to the huckle 
0 bone >: 3 9 
4 Circumference of ditto i ia 
| the largeſt part - - 3 © 
re Ditto in the ſmalleſt part 1 10 
* Ditto of his trunk in the 
'F largeſt part - = 1 6 
1 Ditto of ditto in the ſmalleſt © 8 
| Length of one tooth - - 1 13 
TH Circumference of the largeſt NA es 
: ih part „ „ d 6 
5 The diſtance of the wo 
, outer points of his teeth 1 2 
Length of one ear - - 1 6 
Breadth of ditto = - - 1 2 
1 Length of the bottom of 
one of his fore feet 0 92 
Breadth of ditto - - 0 94 
35 Length of the bottom of his 
As hind ditto - '- 0 10 
85 Breadth of ditto - - 0 64 
of Diſtance between the two _ 
; eye brows - = - 1 
7 Breadth of the upper part 
of the forehead - 1 57 
6 While he was waiting in the 


Green Park fpr their majeſties 
coming, he broke the rope by 
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which he was faſtened, upon which 
a great number of labourers, then 

at work: there, immediately diſ- 
perſed in the greateſt confuſion. 
But captain Sampſon being inform 


ed of it, immediately purſued him, 


and leaping on his back with ſur. 


priſing agility, brought him under 
by ſticking a tuck into his neck, as 
practiſed in the Eaſt Indies. 

William Bridgen, Eſq; k | 
alderman of Farringdon 9 n. 
Without, was elected lord mayor 
of London for the year enſuing. 

It was thought, and with great 
reaſon, that the wiſe meaſures taken 
by the government of Ireland to 
ſuppreſs the riotous proceedings of 
the people called White Boys, or 
Levellers, in the ſouth, would 
have had a ſalutary influence over 
all the other parts of the kingdom; 
when, to the ſurpriſe of every one, 
freſh diſturbances broke out in the 
north, where it was expected the 
people were both leſs ignorant of 


their duty, and better diſpoſed to 
practiſe it; and where the labour 


of the common people, as being 
chiefly employed in the linen manu- 
factury, is of ſuch importance to the 
welfare of the whole nation. The 

inhabitants of a certain tract, con- 
ceiving themſelves injured by ſome 
new roads made there, aſſembled, 

in order to compel the gentlemen 

of the country to promiſe them re- 
dreſs in that particular; and from 
the facility, with which they were 
gratified in thoſe inſtances, de- 
clared againſt the clergy's ſmaller 
tythes and church dues, and op- 

poſed the pay ment of them by force. 
They called themſelves Hearts of 
Oak, carrying ſprigs of that tree 
in their hats to igen them- 


112 3 ſelves. 
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ſelves. But the lords juſtices hav- 


ing ſent ſome troops againſt them, 


and at the ſame time iſſued a pro- 


ſuch as 


ſhould return to their 


duty, except thoſe againſt whom 
bills of inditment had been al- 


ready found, and a reward for 
taking thoſe who ſhould not, they 
were ſpeedily diſperſed, though 
not without ſome ſkirmiſhes with 
the army, in which ſome of 
them were killed and wounded, 
Many aſſociations were entered 
into upon this occaſion all over the 
kingdom, particularly in thoſe 
counties which were, or lay near, 
the ſcene of difturbance. 
They write from Charles Town 
in South Carolina, that one Jef- 
ferys, an Indian trader, having 


ſold to the Cherokees ſeveral gar- 


ments of red baize, much in the 


nature of the Highlanders uniform, 
for which he had a valuable return 


of furs and deer-ſkins; and his ex- 


cellency the governor finding theſe 


things liked, and the Indians not 
a little proud of their new dreſs, 
has ordered a very magnificent ſuit 
of rich ſcarlet, in the ſame form, 
and trimmed with filver taſſels, to 
be preſented to each of their chiefs ; 
ſo that if this humour holds, they 
might ſoon ſee the whole Cherokee 
nation clad in regimentals ; which 


may. probably extend all over 


North America, og 
- Upon this letter we cannot help 
remarking, that as change of dreſs 
has been ever deemed a ſtep, at 
leaſt, towards a change of manners, 
it would, perhaps, be well worth 
the while of our colonies to ſupply 
all the ſavages in general, even 


gratis, with garments of this kind. 


It would probably have one good 


— 


1 
* 


effed, if it had no other, that of 
rendering them in time dependent 


ro- upon us, by creating amongſt them 
clamation, promiſing indemnity to 


a want, which neither themſelves, 


nor any European nation, but the 


Engliſh, could ſupply. 
There has been lately at Am- 


ſterdam, Hamburgh, and ſome 


other of the principal towns of 
Germany, a ſurpriſing number 
of bankruptcies. They began at 
Amſterdam about the 2gth of 


July, by the bankruptcy of two 


brothers named Neufville, who 
failed, as was ſaid, for above 
330,000 guineas, and a Jew, 


who a few days before failed for 


between 30 and 40,000. This 
was followed by a ſtoppage of pay- 
ment by no leſs than eighteen 
houſes in that city; aud ſoon after 
by a much greater number at Ham- 
burgh and other places; which. 
put ſuch a ſtop to private credit, 


that no buſineſs was for ſome time 


tranſacted but for ready money; 
but the Lombard houſes at Am- 


ſterdam and Hamburgh, having 


ſupplied with large quantities of 
caſh ſuch as could give real or 
perſonal ſecurity, many, who muſt 
otherwiſe have ſtopt, were thereby 
enabled to ſtand the run; and no 


bankruptcy having happened for 


ſome weeks paſt, private credit 
begins to revive, and trade to go 


as formerly. —— On this occa- 


ſion ſeveral merchants, on ſhew- 


| ing their books to. perſons . ap- 


pointed to examine them, were 
protected from arreſts by the ma- 
giſtrates. The king of Pruſſia, 
finding that ſome of his ſubjects 


had depoſited large ſums of ready 
money in the hands of ſome 
bankers of Hamburgh, took pro- 

per meaſures to prevent its going 
towards 


* 
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f towards the payment of their other of veſſels, for ten years, without 
t creditors. - perceiving any ſenſible alteration 
n Various have been the conjec- in them, either by fermentation, or 
, tures concerning the cauſe of theſe otherwiſe ; he has alſo cauſed this 


bankruptcies; ſome have attri- water to be, in the heat of ſum- 
buted them to the large ſums of mer, tranſported to a conſiderable 


than what themſelves had bought be at all injured. It muſt be put 
it up at. | | | into new caſks, which ſhould not 
The ſeaſon continues ſo mild, be quite filled; but, what is ſtill 
that an apple tree near Piper's- more ſurpriſing than any thing I 
Inn, in the road to Bridgwater, is have told you, is, the inventor will 
in full bloſſom, and three at Bell- diſcover his ſecret on very reaſon- 
Hall, near Vork. A pear tree at able terms. e - 
Warminſter, Wilts, bore a ſecond Bayonne, Sept. 1. Our mini- 
crop of fruit. An elder tree, at ftry are wholly attentive to the re- 
Weſton in Yorkſhire, ripe berries, eftabliſhment of the marine, and 
green berries, flowers full blown, have lately turned their attention 
and buds beginning to flower. to a foreſt of pines fit for ſhips 
Paris, Sept. 10. I muſt not maſts, which grow in the Valley 
omit mentioning to you a diſco- d'Aſpe, in Bearn, The expence 
very made here by the fieur of carriage was ſo great, that none 
PHoſte, his moſt chriſtian ma- of them have, till now, been uſed 
jeſty's chemiſt ; it is the ſecret of in the navy, though they are of 
rendering water ſo pure as to be the beſt kind, and fit for any ſhip- 
incorruptible. Many attempts of ping whatever, We formerly uſed 
this nature have been hitherto annually to buy great numbers of 
made, but none of them have ſuc- maſts from foreigners, but this 
ceeded. It is neceflary to ſepa- trade is now at an end, forthe ri- 
rate the heterogeneous particles ver Cave 1s made navigable, by. 
that cauſe the water to corrupt: which a communication is effected 
this the ſieur l'Hoſte does, without betwixt the Valley d'Aſpe and this 
the help of fire, and without any city. Several floats, of various 
extraneous mixture whatſoever.— ſizes, are already come, and we. 
The method he uſes is, in fact, ſo daily expect great numbers more. 
eaſy, that a child may put it in Conſiderable quantities are order- 
practice. He has kept water thus ed to be ſent, for the uſe of the. 
purified, by him, in various ſorts royal navy, to every dock- yard on 


- | money left unpaid by the Engliſh diſtance, and it has ftill retained = 
{ and French armies ; and others to its purity. This water, thus pu- 4 
f theſe merchants being diſappoint- rified, will, it is thought, prove an . 
rcd in their expectations of the ſe- excellent antiſcorbutic. The in- i, 
It veral German princes, who had ventor is ſenſible that this water, {A 
df iſſued baſe money during the late though to ſo great a degree puri- = 
'0 war, calling it in again, if not at fied, may ferment in long ſea voy- 8 
o WWE the rate at which it was originally ages, in paſſing the line particu- {30 
e paid away, and for ſome time cir- larly; but he is certain no putre- 3 A 
V, culated, at leaſt at a much greater faction will enſue, neither will it . 
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the coaſts of Provence, Britany, 
and Normandy, and, doubtleſs, 


every other royal harbour will ſoon 


ready fallen, 


de ſupplied with them; for there 
is ſuch plenty of pines, fit for the 


purpoſe, in this - foreſt, that we 
ſhall not only have enough for the 


conſumption of the whole king- 


dom, but be able to ſupply, at a 
reaſonable rate, our allies the Spa- 
niards. The price of maſts is al- 
and thoſe from 
d'Aſpe are of the moſt ready ſale. 
The felling and bringing down 


this timber is undertaken by a 


company of merchants, who wall, 
It is ſaid, make immenſe fortunes 


out of the profits; it was they 


who made the river Cave naviga- 


ble, for the purpoſe of bringing 


down their floats of timber. 
Died lately. Mrs. Eliz. Club, 


of Parking in Eſſex, aged 100. 


_ _ George Wilſon, at Allenton, 
Northumberland, aged 104. 


John Waters, at Wells, Somer- 
ſetſhire, aged 106. 


Rev. Peter Alley, 73 years 


rector of Donamore, in Ireland, 


in the 111th year. He did the 
duty of his church till within a 


few days of his death. 


Nicholas Gallagher, at Caſtle 


knock, in Ireland, aged 113. 


OCTOBER. 


2 d 1 Aroſe a moſt violent ſtorm 
of wind and rain, whoſe 


_ dreadful effects were felt in almoſt 


every part of the three kingdoms, 
8 Ireland, where ſeven 

idges in the county of Kilkenny, 
and ſeventeen in the county of 
Wicklow, with numbers of houſes, 


cattle, &c. were ſwept away by 


the violence of the floods. In the 


former of theſe counties, one little 
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rivulet roſe apwards of twenty 
feet; and in the latter, a mountain 
called Knockacree, within two 
miles of Tenehinch, burſt with a 
prodigious noiſe; and poured out 
a torrent, which, in its way to a 
neighbouring river, bore down 
every thing it met with. Many 
lives were loſt on this occaſion. 
One of the bridges fell while it 
was crouded wlth people going to 
the relief of a poor family, ſur- 
rounded by the water, and up- 
wards of 70 perſons periſhed. 
But, perhaps the moſt melan- 
choly ſcene of all was that on 
board a ſhip going from Cheſter to 
Dublin. Her proviſions, already, 
it 15 probable, too little for the 
vaſt number of ſouls ſhe took out 
with her, were rendered ſtill leſs 


by many more who afterwards 


crouded on board her; and 
this ſcanty ſtock, to make 


room for the paſſengers, was 


obliged, along with the ſea ſtores 


moſt neceſſary in a ſtorm, to be 


placed upon the deck, from whence 
every thing was ſoon after waſhed, 
before the captain and crew, ſur- 
priſed by the ſuddeneſs of the 
ſtorm, had time to look about 
them. What followed may be 
better imagined than expreſſed. 
The wretches crammed into the 
hold, without light or air, and all 
on board the ſhip, without bread or 
water, with ſcarce any other pro- 
ſpect of ſeeing an end to their ſuffer- 
ings but by the ſhip's foundering; 


an event, which the impoſſibility of 


getting rid of the maſts, now be- 
come a moſt dangerous incum- 
brance, for want of proper inſtru- 
ments to cut them away, ſeemed to 
render almoſt unavoidable. Pro- 
vidence, however, brought them 
in about 48 hours, into a ſmall 
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port in Wales, but without put- 
ting a ſinal end to their diſtreſs, 
the place being too little to afford 


immediate relief to ſo many new 


and unexpected gueſts. 

The earl of Northumberland, 
beſides doing for the ſufferers on 
ſhore all that could be expected 
from ſo public ſpirited a governor, 
gave them, in his private capacity, 
one thouſand pounds. And, as 
ſoon as the Iriſh parliament met, 


they took care to prevent, as much 


as poſſible, the ſame calamity hap- 
pening at ſea again, on board any 
ſhips coming to, or going out of, 


the Iriſh ports, by obliging the 


maſters, under ſevere penalties, 
to man, victual, and otherwiſe 
provide themſelves in proportion 
to the length of the voyage, and 
number of paſſengers, with proper 
allowance for accidents of every 
8 
Several thouſand journey- 
3d. men weavers aſſembled in 
Spitalfields, and in a riotous and 
violent manner broke open the 
houſe of one of their maſters, 
deſtroyed his looms, and cut a 


great quantity of rich filk to 


3 after which they placed 
us effigy in a cart, with a hal- 


ter about his neck, an execu- 


tioner on one ſide, and a coffin on 
the other. They then drove it 
through ſeveral ſtreets, hanged it 
on a gibbet, and burnt it to aſhes ; 
which having proved a ſufficient 


vent for their fury, they diſperſed 


of themſelves without further miſ- 
chief. be 
Ach The earl of Bute ſet out 
for Houghton-Loo, in Bed- 
fordſhire, to take poſſeſſion of a 
large eſtate, which his lordſhip 
has lately purchaſed there. 
EG Died atDreſden, Auguſtus 
3% III. king of Poland, and elec- 
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had 


Trog 


tor Saxony. His majeſty was tall, 
and had a handſome face, but he 


was ſhort necked and very luſty. 
He was good-natured, magnificent, 
generous, and affable ;. but too eaſi- 
ly guided by his miniſters. Some 
time before his death, he was 
troubled with an almoſt continual 
drowſineſs, The phyſicians and 
ſurgeons, who were preſent at open- 
ing his body, remarked, 1. Several 
ſtones in the gall-bladder. 2. Some 
appearance of a polypus on the 
heart. 3. A conſiderable quanti- 
ty of water between the ſkull and 
the brain, the” ſudden effuſion of 
wich is thought to have been the 
immediate occaſion of his death. 
Seventeen priſoners made th 
their eſcape cut of White - Zen- 
chapel gaol, and all, except one, 
who happened to be hindmoſt, and 
was ſhot, got clear off, 1 
The fruit of the Paſſi. 6th | 
flora, was cut in high per- eth. 
fection, at Caftle - Howard, in 
Yorkſhire, and eat by a number of 
gentlemen and ladies, who gave it 
the greateſt commendations for its 
moſt excellent acid and flavour, 
It weighed one pound and a quar- 
ter, and may juſtly be ranked 
amongſt the beſt of the tropical 
fruits, but never ripened to per- 
fection in that county before. 

A large number of ſailors th 
having riotouſly aſſembled, 7 *. 
and ſeized on a regiſter office keep- 
er and a publican, for defrauding 
them, as they alledged, under pre- 
tence of getting their R's off at 
the pay office, were, after letting 
the delinquentseſcape, diſperſed by | 
a party of ſoldiers. But gathering 
together again in greater numbers, 
they attacked the ſoldiers, left at 
the publican's requeſt to guard his 
houſe at Spitalfields, with ſuch 
fury, as to make it abſolutely re- 
quiſite 
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quiſite for the men to fire in their ing its courſe towards the earth; 
own defence, upon which the ſai- its motion continued about twenty- 
lors thought proper to retire. But ſix ſeconds, and fell about two 
the populace on recovering from miles off Bedford, as confirmed by 
their fright, finding that, of four two gentlemen who were returning 
perſons killed on the occaſion, two 
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were innocent ſpectators, renewed 
the attack in ſo deſperate a man- 


ner, that the ſoldiers were obliged 


to ſend for a new reinforcement, 
and remain on the ſpot till next 
morning, when all was quiet. 
An extraordinary luminous ap- 
pearance was obſerved in Scotland 
about ſeven at night. It proceed- 
ed with great velocity from N. to 
S. and with ſuch ſplendor, as to 
illuminate the whole country equal- 
Iy as in broad day. Such another 
eee Was 
France. | | 
A man was robbed and barba- 
rouſly murdered by ruffians, who 
attacked him in the road to Rat- 
liſf - Croſs... Finding but two- 
33 half-penny in his pocket, 
they firſt broke one of his arms, 
then tied a great ſtone about his 
neck, and threw him into a ditch, 
having firſt ſhot at, and mangled 
his face in a moſt horrid manner. 
The unhappy man had, notwith- 
ſtanding, ſcrambled out of the 
ditch into the road, but expired 
ſoon after he was found. And 
ten days after another man was 


found murdered in the Mile-end- 


| Y at: 11 At St. Neot's in Hunting- 
ſeven, was obſerved an uncom- 
mon meteor to the ſouth of Ca- 

pella, (a ſtar of the firſt magnitude, 
| 15 the left ſhoulder of Auriga, in 
45 deg. 44 min. and 6 ſeconds of 
north declination) from whence 
3fined a fre - ball, which ſeemed 
about nine inches diameter, di ect- 


obſerved in 


donſhire, at 45 minutes paſt 


from Bedford to St. Neot's, and 
were terribly alarmed by the ſud- 
den light, and the ball falling near 
them, but providentially neither of 
them received any hurt. LED 

A ſhovel-mouthed or cow-bel- 
lied ſhark, peculiar to the coaſt of 
Africa, was lately killed by ſome 
fiſhermen on the coaſt of Ireland. 


Its length was five feet; its breadth 
four. It had three rows of teeth, 


paps under its fins; and its maw 
could be ſeen diſtinctly into three 
feet deep, and big enough to hold 
a man. Rs e 
A curious halo appeared g 
round the moon, its ſemi- IN 
diameter, from the lower limb of 
the planet, to the oppoſite arch of 
the phenomenon, was very near 
twenty - one degrees and a half. 
The halo was exceedingly bright 
and laſted from half paſt ten, till 
within one minute of eleven, when 
it was entirely diſſipated, 5 
Ended the ſeſſions at the Old 
Bailey, when one for murder, ſe- 
ven for divers burglaries and rob- 


beries, two for perſonating ſea- 


men in order to receive their wa- 


ges, and one for forgery, received 


ſentence of death, which the mur- 
derer, three of the robbers, the 
forgerer, and one of thoſe caſt for 
perſonating ſeamen, accordingly 
ſuffered. One was ſentenced for 
tranſportation for 14. years, 24 for 
7 years, two to be branded, and 


one to be whipped. 


Liſbon, Oct. 5. I have the ſa- 
tis faction to acquaint your lord- 
ſhip, that his royal highneſs the 
duke of York arrived here in per- 
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fect health, on Monday the zd in- 
ſtant, in his majeſty's ſhip the Cen- 
turion. His royal highneſs is 


pleaſed to make uſe of his title of 


earl of Ulſter, under which name 


his arrival has been notified to the 


court. His royal highneſs pro- 
poſes ſtaying about eight days, and 
will then proceed from hence to 
Gibraltar. In the mean while, 
their moſt faithful majeſties, and 
their miniſters, do every thing in 
their power to make his royal 


highneſs' s refidence as A 


to him as poſſible. 

Captain Forbes, an officer in the 
French ſervice, having lately made 
his appearance in London, in or- 
der, as it was thought, to fight Mr. 
Wilkes, for challenging whom, as 
author of the North Briton, in 
Paris, he was obliged to fly that 
country, the ministry, it is ſaid, 
on getting notice of his arrival and 
intentions, very prudently cauſed 
it to be inſinuated to him, that his 
preſence on ſuch an errand could not 
but be very diſagreeable; upon 
which the captain thought proper 
to leave the kingdom, and a great 
deal of miſchief, in all probabi- 
lity, was prevented. 

The Engliſh merchants trading 
to Ruſſia have ſhipped off for that 
country a ſet of dreſſing plate as a 
preſent to the czarina, which coſt 
near two guineas an ounce, and 


amounted, in the whole, to 4000]. 
The workmanſhip 1s ſo curious, 


that the royal family were pleaſed 
to have it brought to them to 
view. 

A horſe patrole, under the di- 
rection of Sir John Fielding, is fix- 
ed upon the ſeveral roads near this 
metropolis, for the protection of 
his majeſty's ſubjects. This pa- 
trole conſiſts of eight perſons well 
mounted and armed. 


part of it made into ſtirabout, 


but it is hard to expreſs the miſery 
| theſe innocent people have ſuffer- 
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From the Dublin Journal. 
To Mr. FAULKNER. 


Urney, near Strabane, Oct. 9. 


Dear Sir, 


« Yeſterday I went to Caſtle- 7 
fynn, a town adjoining to my pa- 


riſh of Urney, to vifit an honeſt 
and induſtrious countryman, Wil- 


lam Kemp, and his family, bin! 


in great miſery, The occaſion of 
their miſery was this: He had 
ſome time ago admoniſhed, for his 
diſhoneſt tricks, Charles Wright, 


who attended about the mill of 1 


Caſtlefynn, whereupon Wright was” 
heard to ſay, „he would give him 
a poſſet; Kemp ſuſpecting no 
harm, brought a peck of ſhelling to 
the mill to have it ground. Wright 


ran to the apothecary's, bought 
rat's bane, and threw it into the 


hopper with the ſhelling; Kemp 
carried home his meal, and had 


which he ſupped up greedily, be- 


ing very hungry; his family, be- 


ing nine in number, took ſhare 
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with him, but more ſparingly; » = 


{ix other perſons alſo who came in- 
to his cabbin got part of this fatal 
doſe. They were all immediatelx 
ſeized with violent gripings and 
vomiting; the, doctor being called 


in pronounced that they were poi- 


ſoned, and the apothecary had re- 
membered, that Wright got the 
poiſon at his ſnop. In this con- 
fuſion Wright made his eſcape 5 


ed; they who only got a ſmall 
doſe ſtruggled through with life, 


but the old honeſt man, Kemps 


whoſe death is hourly expected, 
lies one of the moit miſerable ſpecs - - 
tacles I have ever ſeen; his eyes, 


tongue, and cheeks, full of ulcers, 


his throat and bowels parched up, 


hig 
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his anguiſh inexpreſſible, the hopes 
of death his comfort. In theſe de- 


| m2 circumſtances I received 
rom his own mouth this ſhocking 
» Rory, which all the neighbours at- 
| +, Meſted. It now is found out, that 
> this ſame villain, about a year ago, 
= —_— James Devanny, and his 


ily, all of whom, ſix in num- 
ber, died in cruel torments. 
Charles Wright, who committed 
theſe murders, is about five feet 
ſeven inches in height, has fair 
hair, and fair complexion, ſome- 
what freckled, has grey eyes, little 


and hollow, heavy eye-brows, a 


very thin beard, a rough mole on 
one of his cheeks, the ſcar of a 
wound on his right hand; he is 
thirty years of age, and well pro- 
portioned to his height; was bred 
a weaver, but of late has acted as 


a mill porter; he wore a blue coat 


and fuſtian breeches when he fled. 
I mould offer a large reward, but 
every human creature is called on 
do ſeize this monſtrous enemy of 
= mankind. I am, dear Sir, your moſt 
= obedient ſervant, 8 
3 | WM. HENRY. 
We have inſerted the above let- 
ter at length, in order to contribute, 
if poſſible, towards the apprehen- 
ſion of ſo deteſtable a monſter. 


the Britannia, of Briſtol, lately 
arrived, after loſing thirty-ſix 


Thomas's on the coaſt of Africa, 
through the aſſiſtance of the Ge- 
neral Murray, another Briſtol 
ſhi p. | | 
The ſlaves attempted twice to 
get poſſeſſion of the ſhip in the ri- 
ver, which obliged us to kill about 
thirty of them; but, what is amaz- 


ing, when the General Murray fell 


in with us, the ſlaves did juſt as 


Extract of a letter from on board 


men out of forty-four, at St. 


REGISTER 

they pleaſed on board, and yet did 
notattempted to deſtroy us, though 
undoubtedly in their power.“ 

The Metz ſtage coach to Paris 
was lately ſtopt by a ng 
of ruffians, who e 8 
coachman and poſtillion, ſix paſ- 


ſengers, and a child. Some of this 


gang had the audacity to write up- 
pon the gate of the Grand Chatelet, 
We are 500, and are not afraid of 
looo.“ | : | 
Du Lyon, a French aſſaſſin, 
was lately broke upon the wheel, 
having firſt had his right hand 
burnt off with brimſtone, for his 
ingenious device in murdering his 
own brother, by directing a box of 
gun-powder for him, in which 


were two loaded piſtols, which 


ſoon as he opened the box, went 
off and killed him on the ſpot. 

A youth of 17 years of age, of a 
genteel family at Abbeville in 
France, having poiſoned both his 
father and mother, determined, on 
quarrelling with a man who al- 
ways had been his friend, to poiſon 
him alſo. Being invited to a neigh- 


bour's houſe to dine, where this 
gentleman was to be one of the 


gueſts, he went thither before din- 


ner to excuſe himſelf ; and going 


into the kitchen, threw a paper of 
arſenic into the pot, the conſequen- 

ces of which were terrible; out of 
14, the number who dined at his 

neighbour's table, ten died almoſt 
inſtantly ; the other four languiſh- 
ed in great agonies; and the young 


villain being apprehended on the 


evidence of a child, who ſaid he 
ſaw him alt the pot, has confeſſed 
all, and will, no doubt, ſuffer ac- 
cordingl x,. | 
Breſt, Sept. 24. This day the 
Calypſo returned into our port 
in a ſhattered condition, being ſent 
-.Þ0 
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maſter of all Perſia by the defeat 


to ſea to make a trial of ſails of a 
new conſtruction, invented by Le 
Roy, ſon of the famous watchmaker 
of that name; but they were ſo 
far from e that the ſhip 
loſt her maſts, and was in danger 
of ſinking. 
Conſtantinople, Sept. 1. The 
late news from Smyrna has alarm- 
ed us very much: about ten days 
ago the ambaſſadors and miniſters 
here received from thence the ac- 
count of a very extenſive and de- 
vouring fire, which by ſome fatal 
accident, broke out on the 6th of 
laſt month, at midnight, and laſt- 
ing 26 hours, involved in its pro- 
greſs the whole quarter of the city, 
called the Frank-quarter, inhabited 
entirely by the different factories 
of the ſeveral nations trading there, 
particularly the Engliſh, French, 


Dutch, Venetian, Imperial, Swe- 


diſh, Daniſh, and Raguſan. By 
the Engliſh conſul's account, not a 
merchant's or conſuls houſe is left 
_ ſanding, except his own, and that 
not entire, nor without ſuffering 
great damage. Even their maga- 
zines, the repoſitories of all their 
various merchandiſe (which had 
hitherto been looked upon as fire 
proof) burſt, through the intenſe 
violence of the flames. The ſcene 
of deſolation is on all fides terrible. 
The loſs ſuſtained is reckoned, by 
a groſs computation, at a million 
and a half of Turkiſh dollars, or 
near 200,000]: ᷑[ | 

As by the accounts received from 
thence, the behaviour of the Tur- 
kiſh officers, during the fire, gave 
the greateſt cauſe of complaint to 
the ſufferers by it ; all the chriſtian 
miniſters reſiding here have pre- 
ſented memorials to the porte on 
that occaſion. 


Kerim Kan has made himſelf 


+. 


of Fat-ali-Kan, by which happy 


event that vaſt empire, after = 


long rent and ravaged by a crowd 
of petty tyrants, ſeems to be on 


the point of recovering, under the 


wiſe and vigorous adminiſtration of 
Kerim Kan, its ancient ſplendor, 


Though this prince has no compe- 
titors, he has declined*the title of 
king; ſtiling himſelf only Maſter . * 


of the preſent times, 


7 


Charles-town, July 6. In the 
garden of William Bull, Eſq; lieu- 
tenant-governor of this province, 
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in St. Andrew's pariſh, an aloe of 


of the arboreſcent kind is now in 
flower, and makes a moſt beauti- 
ful appearance. The flower-ſtem 
has grown about 24 feet in the laſt 
five months ; the 
29 years old, 


Died lately. CharlesSavage, Eſq; > 


in Bedford-row ; who has left 1 5001. 
to each of the following hoſpitals, 
viz. St Bartholomew's, ' St. Tho- 
mas's, Bridewell and Bethlem, St. 
Luke's, the London, and the 
Foundling. . 


Jane Grey, at Wem, Shropſhire, Wl. 
aged 100; her huſband, a ſhep-' 


herd, is ſill living, aged 98. 
Mary Iles, of Hanham, in Glou- 
ceſterſnire, aged 104. 8 
NOVEMBER. 


The honourable Charles 


torney-general, reſigned that em- 


ployment. 


The affair between the ma- 
ſter taylors and journeymen * * 
was finally ſettled at Hicks's-hall, 
when it was agreed that the men 
ſhall have 2s. 6d. and three half- 


' pence for porter, per day, from 


Lady-day to Midſummer ; and 28. 
2d, 
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the reſt of the year. 


The journeymeu taylors at Leip- 


zic, on the death of the king of 
Poland, having refuſed to work at 
the accuſtomed wages, were all 
clapt into priſon at Glatz, and fed 


on bread and water till they thought 


* 


WP 


fit. to Work at the wages allowed 


430 the magiſtrates. 

Letters from New Vork men- 
tion the lucky thought of a negro 
in ſaving a ſhip in diſtreſs, by 
launching a hundred and fifty fa- 


© thom hauſer, with a ſpare boom 


faſtened to it; the ſhip, by this 
means, riding kead-a-wind during 
the ſtorm, as at anchor, after hav- 


ing cut away the main- maſt. 
On petition of the Spaniſh 
175 W. merchants, his majeſty was 


graciouſſy pleaſed to order the qua- 
rantine to be taken off from all 
Spaniſh ports in the Mediterranean, 
Gibraltar, and Mahon included. 
Sch. Two women were found 

dead in an empty houſe in 
Stonecutter-ſtrect, Shoe-lane. It 
appeared on the coroner's inqueſt, 
the depoſition of two women 
and a girl, found in the houſe at 
the ſame time, that the deceaſed 
women, being deſtitute of lodging, 
got into the houſe, being empty 
and open, and being fick periſhed for 
want of neceſſaries and attendance. 
The poor wretches who gave this 
evidence were almoſt in the ſame 
condition. 

Soon after another woman was 
found ſtarved to death in an empty 
houſe in the ſame neighbour- 
hood. 

There is, near Glaſgow i in Scot- 
land, a coal pit which has been 
burning under ground for ſome 
years, and near it is an old pit full 
of water, which, by the force of 
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cauldron, 
man lately fell, in the darkneſs of 
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the fire underneath, boils like a 
Into this boiling pit a 


the night, and next morning was 
found by his ſriends ſo boiled, that, 
on taking him out, his fleſh fell 
from the bones. 

The right hon. William h 
Bridgen, Eſq; was ſworn in A 
as lord mayor of this city, before 
the barons of the court of Exche- 
quer, Weſtminſter, with the uſual 
formalities, 
was agrandentertainmentat Guild- 
hall, at which were preſent the 
great officers of ſtate and other 
perſons of diſtinction; and the even- 
ing concluded with a ball. 

The Blue Anchor, a public 


houſe near the king's yard 12th, 


' Deptford, known by the name of 
the Red-houſe, fell entirely to the 
ground; there were ſeveral lodgers 
in it, two of whom were unfortu- 
nately killed; divers were dug out 
of the ruins much bruiſed, and 


three children, who happily re- 
ceived no hurt. Two days before 
two old houſes and a new houſe 
fell down of themſelves in London, 
but fortunately without doing any 
miſchief. : 

His majeſty went to the | 
houſe of x and opened sch. 
the ſeſſion with a moſt 3 
ſpeech. 

The ſheriffs of London 6th. 
attended the hon. houſe of : 
commons, and preſented the peti- 


tion of the lord mayor, aldermen, 


and commons of that city, in com- 
mon council aſſembled, praying a 
repeal of ſo much of the late cyder 
act as ſubjects the makers of cyder 

and perry to the exciſe laws, &c. 
A duel was fought between Sa- 
muel Martin, Eſq; member for 
Camelfore, and late ſecretary 2 
the 


In the afternoon there | 
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the treaſury, and John Wilkes, 
Eſq; when the latter was wounded 
dangerouſly in the belly by a piſtol 
bullet. | | 


His grace the duke of Bolton, 


the right hon. earl temple, and 
Mr. Pitt, &c. waited on Mr. 
Wilkes the moment he was carried 
home, after receiving his wound, 

The tide in the river 
18th. Thames at eleven o'clock, 
when it was flowing, ſuddenly 
ſtopp'd, and ebbed for the ſpace of 
an hour; after which it returned, 
and flowed the uſual time. 


The following note was recety-- 
ed by a gentleman of Iſlington, 


« Up the paſſage by the Duke's 
head, near the ſtand of coaches, 
lives one Mrs. Porte. 

This poor woman, who has 
five ſmall children, the eldeſt about 
ten years of age, now lies light- 
headed in a high fever; nobody 
to look after her but the eldeft 
child, without blanket or ſheet to 
the bed, without meat, drink, fire, 
or money, and the youngeſt child 
dead in the room.” 


The gentleman prevailed on a 


friend to go and ſee this poor ob- 


ject, who found the contents of the 


above note to be literally true; and 
ſays, that he never ſaw, in the 
whole courſe of his life, a ſcene 
of ſuch poverty, miſery, and real 


diſtreſs. | | 

211 Whitehall. The lords 
commiſſioners for trade and 
plantations having received in- 
formation, that many perſons are 
deſirous of grants of land in his 
majeſty's prqpinces of Eaſt Flo- 
rida and Weſt Florida in America, 


in order to the cultivation of 


the ſame, for the raiſing of filk, 
cotton, wine, oil, indigo, co- 
Ehineal, and other commoditics, 
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tlements, do, by his majeſty's 
command, Longs notice, that 
his majeſty 


Weſt Florida ſhall be ſurveyed and 
laid out into townſhips, not ex- 


ceeding twenty thouſand acres each, 


for the convenience and accommo- 
dation of ſettlers ; and theſe town- 


| ſhips, or any proportions thereof, 
will be granted, upon the ſame 


moderate conditions of quit-rent 
and cultivation as are required in 


other colonies, to ſuch perſons as 
ſhall be willing to enter into rea- 


ſonable engagements to ſettle the 


lands within a limited time, and at 


their own expence, with a proper 


number of uſeful and induſtrious 
proteſtant inhabitants, either from 


his majeſty's other colonies, or 
from foreign parts ; and all perſons 
who may be willing to obtain ſuch 


grants, are deſired to ſend their : 
John 


propoſals in writing to 
Pownall, Eſq; ſecretary to the ſaid 


lords commiſſioners for trade and 


plantations. 

The court of Common 
Pleas was moved for an at- 
tachment againſt the publiſher of a 
new paper called the Moderator, in 
which the juſtice and dignity of 
that court was attacked, in reſpect 
to the enlargement of Mr, W, 
on his plea of privilege; and the 
defendant was crdered to have due 
notice given him to ſhew cauſe 
why the attachment ſhould not be 

ranted. 

At a general court held in 24th. 
tion of 200l. from the reverend 
Mr. Trigg, was preſented to the 
governors, 


3 


firs 

to which the ſaid lands are adapted; 
their lordſhips, therefore, to avoid 
any delay in the making ſuch ſet- 


as been pleaſed to di- 
rect, that the lands in his majeſty's_ 
ſaid provinces of Eaſt Florida and 


23d. | 
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on the gth of the kalends of May, 
in the 15th year of the reign of 


governors, as a teſtimony of his 
- oratitude for the education he re- 


* 


*etived from that foundation. 


oth Was tried, at the bar of 
29% his majeſty's exchequer, the 


great queſtion which has been long 


depending between the king and the 


Weſt India merchants, concerning 


the power of the officers of the cuſ- 
toms to rummage ſhips with lights, 


by means of which many had taken 
fire. After a long hearing the jury 


gave a verdict for the crown. 
There are two pear trees in full 


bloom, one at Guildford and the 
other at Lambeth. On the 13th 


at Caftle Sowerby, in Cumberland, 


2 & hive of bees ſwarmed, - 


A young married lady, who 
died a few days ſince, was, at her 
own requeſt, buried in all her wed- 


ding garments, conſiſting of a 


white negligee and petticoats which 


were quilted into a mattraſs, pil- 
' lows, and lining to her coffin ; her 


wedding ſhift was her winding 


\ ſheet, with a fine point lace tucker, 
_ "handkerchief, ruffles, and apron ; 


alſo a fine point lace lappet head, 
and a handkerchief tied cloſely 


over it, with diamond ear rings in 


her ears, and rings on her fingers, 
a very fine necklace, white filk 
ſtockings, | ſilver ſplangled ſhoes, 
and ſtone buckles, | 

© Newcaltle, Nov. 12. In Jaroe 
church a ſtone was lately found, 


with the following inſcription ; 
which ſhews its antiquity ſuperior 
to any in this count. 


DEDICATIO. BASILIC AE. 


Scl. PAVLI. VIIII. KL. MAIL 


ANNO. XV. EGFRIDI. REG. 

CEOLFRIDI. ABB. EIVSDEM. 
. ECCLES. D. O. AV CTORE. 

CONDITORIS, ANNO. IIII. 
By this it appears, that this 


church was dedicated to St. Paul 


king 


Egfrid; and that Coelfrid, 
the abbot thereof, founded in the 
fourth year of the ſaid king's reign. 
Egfrid, (or Ecfrid) king of Nor- 
thumberland, began his reign A. D. 
670. The church was founded in 
the fourth year of his reign, 674; 
dedicated in the fifteenth, 685, 
which is 1089 years ſince its foun- 
dation. | 
Remarkable' proceedings of the 
Iriſh hou of Commons. 
Nov. 8. A motion was made 
to ſuſpend the payment of all 
penſions granted by the crown, 
till it ſhould be legally deter- 
mined, Whether the revenues of 
the crown, that have been grant- 
ed for public uſes, ought, or can, 


by law, be applied to penſions, It 


paſſed in the negative. 

Nov. 10. Several petitions 
having been preſented praying 
encouragement to carry on parti- 
cular manufactures, &c. it was una- 


nimouſly reſolved, That no more 


money ſhall be granted this ſeſſions 


for the encouragement or ſupport 


of any manufacture whatever. 
Nov. 24. A motion was made 
humbly to beſeech his majeſty 
to recall the penſion of 1000l. 
a year, for thirty-one years, in 
truit for the Sardinian miniſter, 
as a reward for negotiating the late 
treaty of peace with France and 
Spain, It paſſed in the negative. 

'The cunette of Dunkirk is en- 
tirely filled up, excepting a trifling 
part, for which there was no earth ; 
and three hundred men are employ- 
ed in the demolition" &f the king's 
baſon. Gazette, 

The Dutch conſul having lately. 
complained to the emperor of Mo- 
rocco of a Dutch veſſel being 50 

3 rie 


the preſence of the conſul, ſtruck 
off the head of the captor, and 


threw it over the battlements; and 


gave orders at the ſame time, to 
pull out the teeth and pluck off 
the beard of another captain, who 
had taken an Engliſh veſſel, telling 
him, that his meeting with this 
lenity was owing to his bravery on 
former occaſions. | 

They write from Madrid, that 
Mr. Wall, his catholic majeſty's 
principal ſecretary of ſtate for fo- 
reign affairs, has reſigned that high 
poſt, and 1s retired from court, 
with a penſion of 10,000 crowns 


a year, to which his majeſty has 


ſince added the pay of a lieutenant 


general in actual ſervice, beſides 


continuing to him all the honours 
and prerogatives he before enjoyed. 
Mr. Wall is ſucceeded by M. Gri- 
maldi, ſome time ago miniſter from 
the court of Madrid to that of Ver- 


ſailles, and the projector and nego- 


tiator of the late famous treaty 
called the Family Compact. 

Letters from Quebec take notice 
of a revolt among the common men 
of the garriſon there. And as amu- 
tiny among Engliſh troops is ſo un- 
common a thing, and the beha- 
viour of theſe mutineers had, be- 
ſides ſomething very characteriſtic 
in it, we ſhall give a full account of 
the whole affair in the Appendix to 
this part of our work, it being ra- 


ther too long to be inſerted in this 


place. 


The powder magazine of Fort 


Auguſta (the beſt fortreſs in Ja- 
maica) blew up by lightning; the 
exploſion was ſo violent that not 
a ſingle ſtone of the foundation 
could be obſerved on the place 
where the magazine ſtood, which 
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ried into Algiers, that prince, in 


[11g 
is ſo hollowed as to form a large 
d upwards of twenty feet in 
depth, fifty in breadth, and at leaſt 
one hundred in length, ws. | 
whence many ſprings of wat 
iſſue. Moſt of the guns, twenty- 
four pounders, on a baſtion con- 
tiguous, were diſmounted, part 
almoſt buried in. the rubbiſh, 
and one carried more than one 
hundred yards from its place, 
Within the fort every thing was ter= 
nbly ſhattered ; the commandant's 
houſe, the officers barracks, a fine 
brick building, and all the ſmall 
houſes in and about the garriſon 
were rent to pieces. A great 
number of men; women, and chil. 
dren, were killed and wounded . 
within the works, and two ſoldiers 
far up the bay were killed, and 
ſome. wounded at the diſtance of 
a mile. Captain Talbot, lieute- 


nant Dunbar with his lady, and 


enſign Keating, periſhed in the 


ruins; the lieutenants Dunn and 


Manſell were much bruiſed, the 


latter is ſince dead. The killed 
are computed at thirty whites, and 
eleven negroes. The magazine 
and fort were built by admiral 
Knowles, and eſteemed the beſt in 
the Weſt Indies; the walls were 
ſixteen feet thick. The loſs ſuſ- 
tained, excluſive of 2850 barrels 
of gunpowder, is ſuppoſed to 
amount to upwards. of 15, oool. 
The concuſſion was felt ten miles 
round. ; | | 

Berlin, Nov.g. This day Achmet 
Effendi, the Turkiſh internuncio 
to the court of Pruſſia, made his 
public entry into Berlin on horſe- 
back, attended by a numerous 
retinue, and accompanied by his 


Pruſhan majeſty's equipages and 
officers of ſtate, who made a moſt 
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à great noiſe, 


| gled tobacco. 


| ſon, where the 


| 


” wm] ANNUAL 


ſplendid appearance. His excel- 


lency was afterwards received by 


his Pruſſian majeſty, and all the 


. family, with every poſſible 
Hark of diſtinction. 


Milan, October 11. About the 


middle of laſt month, the duke of 


Modena cauſed his eldeſt ſon to be 
arreſted and committed cloſe pri- 


ſoner to the caſtle of Saſſawolo, 


under a. guard of 100 grenadiers; 
but we ſince learn, that the prince 


Having written a letter to his fa- 


ther, ſubmitting entirely to what- 
ever arrangements he might think 


proper, and expreſſing his ſorrow 


for having oppoſed his intentions, 
the reigning duke, affeted with 
this act of humiliation and obedi- 


ence, immediately ſent to Modena 
an order to ſet him at liberty, and 
reinſtate him in his honours and 
privileges, aſſuring him, at the 


ſame time, of the continuation of 
his favour and paternal tender- 
neſs. 1 

Naples, Oct. 22. A cauſe has 
Juſt been tried here, which makes 
One of the farmers 
of tobacco, having employed, in 
vain, all the uſual methods to ſe- 


duce the daughter of a farmer, had 


recourſe to the following ſtratagem. 
He cauſed ſome of his e to 
lay ſome tobacco privately in the 
farmer's garden, and then ordered 


the houſe to be ſearched for ſmug- 
The tobacco was 
Found where it had been laid. The 


innocent farmer and his daughter 
were e hurried to pri- 

educer went, and 
offered the girl her's and her fa- 
ther's liberty, if ſne would conſent 
to what he required. The offer 
was rejected with greater indigna- 
tion than ever; and girl the hav- 


of the proſecution. 


Ireland; 


REGISTER 
ing acquainted her lawyer with 
this circumſtance, he, by that 
means, laid open the drift and plot 
The accuſed 
were ſet at liberty, and the finan- 
cier condemned to pay all coſts of 
ſuit, to depoſit 600 ducats (1091. 
16s. 6d.) as a fortune for the young 
woman, and to allow her ſeventeen 
livres per month till ſhe is married. 
His clerk, being found a principal 
agentin the buſineſs, was condemn- 
ed to ſerve four days on board the 
gallies, and to paſs the reſt of his 
days in priſon. 

A ſoldier's wife was lately 
brought to bed of three boys. 

Died lately, A labourer at Wells, 
aged 106, 


DECEMBER. 


At night aroſe a moſt fu- - 
rious ftorm of wind and rain, 
which did vaſt damage by ſea and 
land, all over Great Britain and 
the firmeſt buildings, 
and ſtouteſt cables and anchors, 
giving way to the fury of the wind, 
and the higheſt and ſtrongeſt banks 
to that of the floods occaſioned by 
the rains. Many ſteeples ſuffered 
as much as chimneys do in com- 
mon ſtorms. The S. W. ſide of 
the weſt iſle of the old abbey at 
Whitby, though ſupported by more 
than twenty Gothic arches, gave 
way, tumbled to the foundation, 
and not a ſtone of it remained 
ſtanding.— The Hanover packet 
from Liſbon, with 17,0001. in 


money, was loſt in the North chan- 


nel, off Padſtow, and the captain, 
crew, and all the paſſengers pe- 
riſhed, except two men and a boy, 


to the number of ſixty. In a word, 


it would take up ſeveral pages to 
| parti- 


» 


10th, 
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particularize the melancholy ef- 
feRs of: this almoſt irreſiſtible hur- 
ricane. | | | 
2 His majeſty having been 
2d. graciouſly pleaſed to commu- 
nicate to both houſes of parliament 
the intended marriage of her royal 


highneſs princeſs Auguſta, with 
the hereditary prince of Brunſ- 


wick, the houſe of commons 
waited this day on his majeſty with 
their addreſs of thanks for ſuch 
communication ; as did the houſe 
of lords on the 5th. The dowry 
allowed by the houſe of commons 


to her royal highneſs, in purſuance 
of his majeſty's meſſage, as uſual 
on ſuch occaſions, 1s 80,000l. 


"6a, 


James's. 

chriſtian king having, upon his 
ambaſſador count de Guerchy's ar- 
rival here, ſent to the chev. d'Eon 
de Beaumont, who had the cha- 
rater of miniſter plenipotentiary 


at this court, his revocation from 
hence, with a letter addreſſed to 


his Britannic majeſty ; and, having 
been informed, that M. d' Eon per- 


ſiſted in refuſing to pay obedience 
to his orders, and to preſent the 


king his maſter's letter; his ſaid 


moſt chriſtian majeſty thereupon 
wrote a ſecond letter to the king, 
and commanded his ambaſſador to 


preſent the ſame immediately; 
which having been accordingly 


done, his majeſty has been pleaſed 


to declare, that the ſaid M. d'Eon 
has no longer any character here, 
and has forbid him the court. | 
Came on at Guildhall, 
before the lord chief juſtice 
Pratt, and a ſpecial jury, a cauſe, 
wherein Mr. Leach, the maſter 
printer, who was arreſted as the 
ſuppoſed printer of the North 
Briton, No. 45, was plaintiff, and 


The moſt 


[115 
three of the king's meſſengers de- 
fendants; when, after a hearing 
of ſeven hours, a verdi& was given 
for the plaintiff, with four hun- 
dred pounds damages, and full 
coſts of ſuit, | 
Immediately after the verdict was 
pronounced, the gentlemen con- 


cerned for the plaintiffs declared, 


e that as they had the happineſs 
of ſeeing vindicated, aſſerted, and 
maintained, all the great and con- 
ſtitutional points of liberty, which 
had been ſo ſolemnly debated and 
determined, they were willing to 
accept nominal damages (which 


carry coſts of ſuit) in the next five 


cauſes.” Which generous propoſi- 
tion was readily acquieſced in by the 


council for the crown, commended 


by the court, and applauded by 
the whole audience. 05 

Bills of exceptions, however, 
are brought in this and nineteen 
other cauſes, determined in favour 
( 5 
Ended the ſeſſions at the 12h 
Old Bailey, when three 
men and two women for ſeveral 
robberies, and one man for houſe- 
breaking, received ſentence of 
death; which one of the women 
and three of the men ſoon after 
ſuffered; two to be tranſported for 
fourteen years, thirty-ſix for ſeven 
years, three were branded, and 
one whipped. William Lee, who 
had been tried on the Coventry 
at, as already mentioned, for 
cutting his wife's throat, was ſen- 
tenced to ſuffer two years impri- 
ſonment in Newgate. 

The mercury in the barometer 
was obſerved to ſink, at Plymouth, 


ſo low as 289. In the diagonal 


barometer, it got as far back as 
the bend of the tube, The wind 
- ES. 185 Was 


1 16] 
was all day variable and unſettled 


# at that place, but moſtly to the 


14 ſouthward. 
t Some perſons bein lately em- 
1 St. John's Park, at Crondal in 


round the thicket, was miſtaken 
by his fellows for a deer, and ſhot 
dead upon the ſpot. 

A foot-match was lately run on 


time. He was to run fifteen miles 
in an hour and a half, and per- 
formed it in an hour and twenty- 
eight minutes. 

565 cauſe was tried in the 
15. court of Common: pleas at 
Guildhall, on the ſtatute of bri- 
bery and corruption at the late 
election for Malden in Eſſex, when 
a verdict paſſed againſt the de- 
fendant in 5ool. damages. 

The king went to the 
houſe of peers, and gave the 
Ene aſſent to the following bills: 

The bill for granting an aid to 
his majeſty of 48. in the pound, by 
a land tax, to be raiſed in Great 


1764 
"The bill for continuing the du- 
ties on malt for 1764. 
The bill for building a bridge 
over the river Thames, at or near 


| The bill for naturalizing Peter 
HFaſenclever, 
ä Rucker. | 
And to ſeveral other road and 
naturalization bills. | 
Two ſpermaceti whales have 
been caught on the Eſſex coaſt, 


each 65 feet long, and brought to 
Greenland dock. 


20th. eighth and tenth articles of 


the late definitive treaty, notice was 


- ployed to kill a deer in Sir Harry 


Hampſhire, one of them creeping 


Moulſey-hurſt by aſhepherdagainſt 


Britain for the ſervice of. the year 


Shillingford' Ferry, in Oxfordſhire; 


In conformity to the 


— 


and Johan Peter. 
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given in the London Gazette for 
merchants, &c. concerned in the 
trade to the places reftored to the 
French, that they ſhould ſend in 
the names of the veſſels that they 
intend to ſend thither, to bring 
away the perſons and effects of his 
his majeſty's ſubje&s within the 
time limited, with the tonnage of 
each, to lord Halifax's office, in 
order to enable his lordſhip to 
make application to the courts of 
France and Spain for paſſports for 
the ſaid veſſels reſpectively. 

India ſtock fell five per cent. on 
a rumour that the Dutch had made 


ſome extraordinary motions in that 
part of the world. 


At a meeting of the ſoci- 404 „ 
ety for the encouragement of 2 
arts, manufactures, and commerce, 


captain Blake made his report of 
the ſtate of the land carriage 


fiſnery, to the zoth of September 
laſt; and it was unanimouſly re- . 
ſalved that the thanks of the ſo- 
ciety ſnould be given to captain 
Blake, for his” great aſſiduity and 
upright conduct.— We ſhall inſert 
this report in our Appendix, for 
the ſatisfaction of theſe Who wiſh 
well to that laudable undertaking. 
Some days before, the ſociety re- 
ſolved to give a premium of 100l. 
for making bay ſalt, and another 
of 2co1. for a cheap and effectual 
proceſs for making mortar for 
building. 
The fine paintings of the car- 
toons by Raphael, are brought from 
the palace of Hampton- court to 
the queen's houſe in St. James's 
park, and are put up in the gn 
ſaloon there. 
The wind was ſo high, 
that a houſe in St. Giles's 
was blown down, and a woman 
and two children killed, 


27th, 


General 
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General Amherſt, commander in 
chief of the troops in North Ame- 
rica, arrived lately from thence at 
'Falmouth, and having waited on 
his majeſty was moſt graciouſly re- 
ceived. 1 
By the regiſtry of the infant 
pariſh poor for the laſt fix months 
of 1762, it appears, that, out of 
115 ſent into the country to be 
nurſed (though part of theſe were 
not ſent out of the ſmoak of Lon- 
don) thirty-two were dead, viz. 
twenty-ſeven and nine-elevenths of 
a hundred : but out of feven hun- 
dred thirty - two kept in town 
(exclufive of one hundred and ſe- 
venteen delivered to mothers and 
friends)two hundred fixty-nine were 
dead, which is thirty-fix and fix- 
ſevenths of a hundred, notwith- 
ſtanding the youngeſt, and thoſe 


moſt in danger of death, were of 


the number ſent into the country ; 
whence one may eaſily conclude, 
how greatly the advantage turns 
in favour of country nurſing. 

A valuable addition has lately 
been made to the Britiſh muſeum 
of many volumes of ſcarce traQs, 
and not a few manuſcripts. Theſe 
tracts were collected by a private 
gentleman, by command of king 

Charles II. who, after the gentle- 
man had, with the greateſt aſſi- 
duity, diligence, and fidelity, com- 
pleated his taſk, offered him ſuch 
a price for the collection as he 
could not accept of. The books 


remained in the collector's family 


till 1761, when they were pur- 
chaſed by lord Bute for between 
three and four hundred pounds. 
But as it was much to be regretted, 
that ſuch a valuable collection 
ſhould be ſnut up in any private 
library, to which no acceſs can be 
had, as there may be to ſeveral no- 


1177 
blemens libraries at Paris, his ma- 
jeſty returned to lord Bute the mo- 
ney he gave for the books, and 
preſented them to the Britiſh mu- 
ſeum, The following 1s a particu- 
lar account of this royal preſent to 
the public : EE: LTD 
An exact collection of all the 
books and pamphlets on both ſides, 
printed from the beginning of the 
year 1641, to the coronation of 
king Charles II. 1661. And near 
one hundred manuſcripts never yet 
in print. The whole containing 
upwards of thirty thouſand books 
and tracts uniformly bound, con- 
ſiſting of 3,0c0 volumes, dated in 
the moſt exact manner, and ſo care- 
fully preſerved as to have received 
no damage. The catalogue of 
them makes twelve volumes in fo- 
lio; and they are ſo marked and 
numbered, that the leaſt treatiſe 
may be readily found, and even the 
very day on which they became 
public, is written on moſt of 


them. | 

This colle&ion coſt great pains 
and expence, and was carried on 
ſo privately as to eſcape the moſt 
diligent ſearch of the uſurper, who, 
hearing of them, uſed his utmoſt 
endeavours to obtain them. They 
were ſent into Surrey and Eſſex, 
and at laſt to Oxford, the then li- 
brary keeper, Dr. Bailon, being a 


friend to the collector; and under 


his cuſtody they remained, till the 
doctor was made biſhop of Lin- 
coln. . f 
Having, in our laſt year's Chro- 
nicle, given a ſpecimen of the hard- 
ſhips, our forces both naval and mi- 
litary were then ſuffering on their 
return' from the conqueſt of the 
Havanna ; and having, beſides, in 
the courſe of the preſent, taken no- 
tice of what the king of Pruſſia and 
l the 


* 
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the empreſs queen have done in fa- 
vourof their disbanded ſoldiers, we 


IV 


ſhould thin urſelves very remiſs, 
did we paſs by the attention 
paid by our own * went and 


even individuals to thoſe bravemen, 


who, in the height of the moſt de- 


ſtructive war, ſecured us from the 
diſtreſſes in which all the other na- 


tions engaged in it were involved, 


and prevented our feeling any bur- 


then by it but that of ſupporting 
them. Not to mention the uſual 


parliamentary leave of freely deal- 


ing and working in every corpo- 
rate town, ſelling liquors in Oxford 
and Cambridge only excepted, 
his majeſty, beſides ample grants 
of land in the new conquered 
countries, and which, no doubt, 


they will be enabled to occupy. 


and improve, has been graci- 
ouſly pleaſed to order, that thoſe 
ſailors, who had deſerted from one 


of his majeſty's ſhips to another, 
mould receive the wages which 


they had forfeited by ſuch deſer- 


tion; and even iſſuedproclamations 


for pardoning and ſetting at liber- 
ty, both in Great Britain and Ire- 
land, all deſerters that were in 
gaol, without fee or reward, whoſe 
names had been given in to the 
ſecretary at war. | 
The marine ſociety not only 
kindly received -all thoſe boys, 
under ſixteen, of their ſending to 
fea, who thought proper, on being 


diſcharged from the king's ſervice, 


to apply to them for aſſiſtance, but 
even invited them to apply ; and 
put out „ 
5 To fiſhermen, 
71 To mechanic trades. 
17 To manufacturers. 
6 To public houſes. 
29 To the merchants ſervice. 
80 To the king's fea officers, 
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whoengaged to keep them 3 years, 

9 Sent home to their friends in 

Scotland and Ireland. | 
20 Sent home to their friends in 


England. : | 


I To agriculture. 
9 To watermen and lightermen. 
17 Aſſiſted to procure maſters for 
themſelves ; which, with thoſe who 
cloathed and provided for them- 


ſelves, makes in all 295. 


The Dublin ſociety propoſed to 
the firſt hundred ſoldiers or ſailors 
who ſerved his majeſty out of Great 


Britain or Ireland, and produc- 


ing their diſcharge from the ſer- 
vice, who ſhould take leafes of lives 


'of any lands in the provinces of 
Leinſter, Munſter, and Connaught, 


not leſs than five or more than 


twenty acres, in the year 1763, 


and hold the ſame one year from 
their taking poſſeſſion of the ſaid 


lands, producing a certificate of 


their induſtry, and being likely to 
continue, by the clergyman of the 
pariſh, or two neighbouring juſtices 
of the peace, five pounds each. 
And to the firſt ten landlords of 
the provinces of Leinſter, Munſter, 
and Connaught, who ſhould let ſuch 
farms to ſuch tenants as above, not 
leſs than five farms by each landlord, 
a gold medal. This and the above to 
be determined in September, 1764. 
The truſtees for the forfeited 
eſtates in Scotland, promiſed, not 
only land, but materials for build- 
ing upon and cultiyatipg it ; with 
fiſhing boats, tackle, &c. and even 
money to ſuch reduced ſoldiers and 
ſailors as ſhould ſettle on theſe 
eſtates. And fir Ludowick Grant, 


and Mr. Grant, of Grant in the 
ſame kingdom, invited them to ſet- 
tle on their new ground in the 
counties of Inverneſs, Murray, and 
Banff; promiſing them from ſive 
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to fifteen acres of land, rent free 
for ſeven years, (afterwards paying 
15. per acre per annum for twelve 
years,) timber for building, moſs 
or peat ground for firing, and lime 
ſtone from the quarries, 


We wiſh we could at the ſame 
time inform eur readers, that any 


effectual ſteps had been taken to 


procure ſome relief for the widows, 
orphans, and poor relations of thoſe 


gallant men, who aſſiſted in reduc- 


ing the Havanna, but fell before it 
ſurrendered, and thereby loſt all 


that ſhare in the plunder, which, 


by merit, they had ſo good a title 
to; and likewiſe for a great number 
of both officers and common men 
belonging to the navy, and their 
repreſentatives, who forfeited their 
ſhares of prize money, to the 
amount of ſeveral thouſand pounds, 
to Greenwich Hoſpital, becauſe 


they had not clamed them within 
three years, whereas their being 
tied down to the ſervice of the pub- 


lic, and that in very diſtant and un- 
healthy climates, was the only thing 
that prevented their making ſuch 
claim, 


His royal highneſs the duke of 


York was lodged at Liſbon in the 


ſecretary of ſtate's houſe, and had 
the uſe of the king's equipages, but 
refuſed to have any guard. Hewas 
afterwards entertained ſucceſſively 


by the chief miniſters, and ſome f : 


the chief nobility ; and ſoon after 


his firſt arrival waited on by the 


Britiſh conſul, and by four or five 
of the members deputed by the 
Britiſh factory, who paid their 
compliments in a reſpectful ad- 
dreſs; and then entertained his roy- 
al highneſswith a ſupper, and ball. 
On the 28th of October his royal 
Highneſs embarked again on board 
tue Centurion, accompanied by the 


[arg 
Thames frigate and Vulture ſloop» 
and failed for Gibraltar, from 
whence, after a ſtay of two days, 
he ſailed for Portmahon, where he 
continued till the 17th ult. and 
then ſet ſail for Genoa, ' where he 


arrived Gi the 28th - and his arri- 


— 


val being notified to the maſter of 
the ceremonies, that officer went 
immediately on board, to offer the 
palace prepared by the republic 


for his reception, but as his royal 
highneſs appeared only as earl of 


Ulſter, this honour he was pleaſed 
to refuſe, as alſo all other public 


honours, except a deputation of 


ſix noblemen, who waited on him 
the next morning with the repub- 


lic's compliments upon his arri- 


val at their capital. On the zoth 
the republic ſent him a magnifi- 
cent preſent, conſiſting, according 
to cuſtom, of all ſorts of provi- 
ſions, and at night the fix noble- 


men deputed to wait on him, in- 


vited him to an elegant ſupper, 
which was followed by a moſt 
brilliant ball. 1 ya 
Advice has been received of the 
the firſt ſhip, bound with new ſet- 
tlers to Florida, being wrecked 
about two in the morning of the 
14th of October laſt, on a ledge of 
rocks near Madeira; by which 
about two hundred paſſengers and 


ſailors were unfortunately drowned, 


Lord Rothes's houſe at Leſlay, 


in Scotland, has been burnt to the 
ground, and all the valuable fur- 
niture conſumed. The loſs ſuſtain- 
ed by this accident is computed 
at 60, ooo l. beſides that of a valu- 
able collection of M S8. 

The amount of linen cloth 
ſtamped for ſale in Scotland, from 
Nov. 1, 1762, to Nov. 1, 703, is 
12. 299,656 yards, which excceds 
that of the preceding year by 


[{] 4 1.090,419 


[ 
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of the ſcarcity of meal. 
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1.096, 419 yards. The increaſe in 
value is 77,4731. 158. 8d. 

Great mobs and riots have late- 
ly ariſen at Edinburgh, on occaſion 
Buy the 
prudent behaviour of the magi- 
ſtrates, the rioters were diſperſed, 


after doing conſiderable miſchief. 


It is ſaid that, when the parlia- 
ment granted, a few years ago, the 
free importation of proviſions from 
Ireland, the retailers, in order to 
defeat the intentions of the legiſla- 


ture, laid by the worſt proviſions 


of the various kinds imported, and 
fold them for Iriſh, by which 
means they brought thoſe, that were 
really [riſh, into ſuch diſcredit, that 
ſcarce any body would purchaſe 
them ; ſo that the importers were 
in many inſtances loſers by their 
laudable indufiry, | 


Paris, Nov. 20. On the 16th 


the parliament of Rouen, all the 
chambers aſſembled, paſſed an ar- 
ret annulling the tranſcriptions and 


eraſures, made by violence in their 


regiſter, by the duke de Harcourt, 
to the prejudice of the laws of the 
realm, by virtue of a pretended 
arret of council which carried no 
mark of the royal authority : 
wherefore the parliament, adhering 
to their former arrets and reſolu- 
tions, order, that the edits and 


declarations of the month of A pr 


ſhall not be executed under pain of 
the puniſhment of peculation, and 
reſolved, that repeated remon- 


ſtrances be preſented to the king. 


And, from the ſame place we 


hear, that all the members of this 


parliament have reſigned, rather 
than' conſent to regiſter the king's 


edits and declarations iſſued at 


his lat bed of juſtice; but that 


his majeſty had reiuſed to accept of 


their reſignation, and had aſſured 
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them that he will make ſome alte - 
rations in theſe edits; and as all 
the parliaments of France have now 
declared againſt them, the king, it 
is ſaid, has reſolved to call an af- 
ſembly, confiſting of- a deputation 
from every parliament in that 
kingdom, in order to conſider of a 
general reform 1n the management 
of the finances, which ſeems, in- 
deed, to be neceſſary ; for the pro- 
vince of Normandy have made it 
appear, that of above 60 millions 
of livres which they pay annually 
in taxes, about ſeventeen millions 
only have been received yearly by 
the king's treaſury. In the mean 
time however, the duke of Fitz 
James has put all the members of 
the parhament of Toulouſe under 
arreſt, for remonſtrating againſt, 
and refuſing to regiſter thoſe 
edits. Dogs = 
Paris, Dec. 13. The archbiſhop 
of Paris having lately publiſhed 
a mandate, or paſtoral letter, to 
the people of his dioceſe, in which 
were ſome expreſſions in favour of 
the jeſuits, the parliament of 


Paris, being informed thereof, com- 


plained of it to the king, as a ſe- 


ditious writing. His majeſty bid 


them apply to the archbiſhop, that 
he might call it in. The prelate 
reſuled. The parliament com- 
plained again to the king, who 
finding the archbiſkop inflexible, 
baniſhed him to his abbey of Con- 
flans. | | 

Paris, Dec. 19. The judgment 
pronounced againſt ſeveral of our 


officers employed in Canada, and 


who miſbehaved there, is made 


public; moſt of them are condemn- 
cd to baniſhment .for a certain 
time, ſome more, ſome leſs ; ex- 
cept the ſieur Bigot, intendant of 
that province, whoſe baniſament 

| is 
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is made perpetual. They are more- 
over condemned to make reſtitu- 
tion of ſeveral ſums in proportion 


to the frauds they have been found 


guilty of: the ſieur Bigot is to re- 
ſtore 4. 500, oo livres; the ſieur 


Varin, director of the marine at 


Montreal, 800,000 1. M. Bread, 
comptroller of the marine, 300,000; 
M. Cadet. purveyor-general of 
the army 6.000,000 ; Pennyfiant, 
Maurin, and Corpion, commiſ- 
flaries under Cadet, 600,000 each; 
Eftabe and Martel, keepers of ma- 
gazines, the former 30,000, and 
the latter 200, 00; the com- 
mandant, Laudriere, 5000; De- 


chainaux, ſecretary to the in- 


tendant Bigot, 30, ooo. In all 
12.96; ,000 livres. | 

As ſoon as the Engliſh mer- 
chants, trading to Canada, who 
are largely concerned in the paper 
money of that colony, heard of 
theſe fines, which, it is ſaid, have 
been ſince paid, they applied to the 
the ſecretaries of ſtate to obtain 
the fulfilling of his moſt Chriſtian 
majeſty's declaration, with regard 


to the bills of exchange, drawn by 


the government of Canada on that 
of Old France, a ſhort hiſtory of 
which may not be diſagreeable to 
the reader. 
Canada, in the poſſeſſion of the 
French, was undoubtedly an an- 
nual loſs to the government, al- 


though the trade of that country 


was very profitable to individuals 
and to the kingdom in general. 

The method the French go- 
vernment took to pay to the ſub- 
jects of Canada the ballance due 
to them, was by giving them either 
bills of exchange on the royal trea- 
fury in Old France, or what they 
call ordonnances, of which the 
kollowing is the form. 


20 Sols. —COLONIES 1757. 
Depenſes générales. 
No. 44195. 


Il ſera tenu compte par le roi, au 


mbit d Octobre prochain, ae la Jomme 


de wingt fols, valeur en la ſoumiſſion 

du Treſcrier, refite, au bureau du 

controle. gd 
A Quebec, le premier Juin, 175 7. 
| BIGO” 


Theſe bills were given from 


a thouſand livres to ſeven- pence 
half-penny, and were preferred by 
the inhabitants to current coin, 
and anſwered all the purpoſes. In 
the month of October of every year, 


every one was at liberty to bring 


theſe ordonnances to the inten- 
dant's office, and had a right to 
demand bills of exchange on Old 


France in payment. This right 


gave the paper currency even a 
preference over ready caſh, for the 
government would not take caſh 
for bills of exchange. 

Although the inhabitants might 
have brought all their ordonnances 


to the year 1759 for payment, yet 


being as current and more uſeful 
than caſh, conſiderable quantities 


always remained in the country, 


and, as a proof, there are ſtill ex- 


tant ſome of theſe ordonnances of 


the year 1729. 
In the year 1759, the intendant 


and others concerned in the go- 


vernment of Canada, iflued out 
very conſiderable quantities of bills 
of exchange, which they pretended 


was for the uſe of the government; 


but as the French court charged 
them with mal- adminiſtration, this 
point continued in diſpute till the 
above ſentence. 
poor Canadians, who knew that 
Bigot who ſigned theſe bills, had 


fall powers from the court of 


France ſo to do, took them as uſual, 


and 


However, the 
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and in general paid the full value 
ſor them. It is ſaid there is up- 


wards of two millions and half 


Kerling of this paper unpaid. 
Ae Ledbury in Hereford- 
Zint. ſhire there are now living 
one Price and his wife, whoſe ages 
together make 210 years; the 
man 107, the woman 13. 
On a tomb-ſtone in Heydon 


_ church-yard, near Hull, in York- 


ſpire, is the following inſcription : 
Here lies the body of William 

Sturt, of Patrington, buried May 
18, 1685, aged 97 years. He had 
children by his firſt wife, 28; by 
his ſecond, 17; own father to 45 ; 
grandfather to 86 ; great grand- 
father to 97; great great grand- 
father to 23; in all 251. 

Mrs. Salvador, of White-hart- 
court, was lately delivered of a 
| ſon and heir, after being married 
twenty-five years. 
Died lately. Thomas Blundell, 

Eſq; aged 85. He was born deaf 
and dumb, but could converſe by 
ſigns. 

John Dodley, at Worceſter, aged 
90; he was born with a contrac- 
tion of the tendons in one of his 
hams, and was obliged to make 


uſe of a wooden leg thirty years; 
but in endeavouring to recover a. 


bell, which happened to overſet, 
the rope pulled him up with ſuch 
velocity as to break the bandages 
that faſtened the artificial leg; and, 
in the ſame inſtant, rendered his 
natural one uſeful. 
At Holt, near "Re DER Dae. 
ſetſhire, the great Mr. Benjamin 
Bower, ſo called from his enormous 


ſize; he weighed thirty- four ſtone 


and four pounds, yet was a lively 
active man, and travelled to Lon- 
don in a ſtage coach but a few days 
before his death, which was occa- 
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fioned, it is ſaid, by his drinking a 
gallon of cyder at an inn on the 
road, to keep off a fit of the gout, 
Part of the wall of the room where 
he died was obliged to be taken 
down to get the corpſe out, and no 
hearſe being wide enough to ad- 
mit the coffin, it was placed on 
the carriage. 

At Marlborough in New Eng- 
land, in the 94th year of his age, 
Mr. Thomas Hapgood. His po- 
ſterity were very . viz. 

9 Children, . 
92 Grand children, 

208 Great grand children. 

4 Great great grand children. 

313 in the whole. 

His grand children ſaw their 
grand children and their grand- 
father at the ſame time. 

Baron de Weſſenſtein, governor 
of Bon, aged 100. 

Mr. Goring, a quaker, at Chert- 
ſey, aged 102. | 

Jacob Salm, a Dutch ſoldier, 

aged 111. | 

Mr. Wallace, at Paris aged 112. 

Peter Schurman, at Groningen, 
aged 11 
jane Blake of Northweeds, in 
Yorkſhire, aged 114. 


A general bill of chrifienlagy and 
burials in London, from De- 
cember 14, 1762, to December 


13, 1763. 
Ch riſtened 
Males 7761 
Females 7372 


Buried 
Males 13147 
Females 12990 
15133 | 2014. 
Decreaſed in the burials this year 
183. 


the deaths were no leſs 


Died 


Among 
than 105 diqwned, 


tried Whites, 390. 
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Died under 2 years of age 4280 
Between 2 and 5 2903 
§ and 10 1346 

10 and 20 996 

20 and 30 2144 

30 and 40 2404 

40 and 50 2736 


50 and 60 1894 


60 and 70 1689 


70 and 80 1314 


8o and go 564 
go and 100 91 
; 100 1 
102 1 


At Mancheſter, Chriſtened males 
338 3 Females 392. 
Marriages 363. 

At Newcaſtle n Chrifen- 


| ed 711. Buried 747. 


At Amſterdam, Buried 7204. 

At the Hague, Buried 1267. 

At Leipſic in Saxony, 886 Chit. 
dren born; 1614 perſons died; 
348 couple married, 

At Hall in Saxony, 521 born; 


goß died, 


In the Dominions of the king 
of Denmark, Born 47,393. Died 
59,228. Increaſe in deaths 11,83 Fo 


Supplement to the bills of mortality, 


Sc. at the end of our laſt year's 
Chronicle. 


Glaſgow, Buried 173 men, 189 


women, 69 children, total 1059. 


Increaſed in the burials 159. 

Boſton in New England, from 
Jan. 4, 1762, to Jan. 3, 1763, bu- 
Blacks, 66. 
Baptized, 418. | 

Paris, Chriſtened 17809. Buri- 
ed 9977. Married 4113. Found- 
lings 5 89. 


In all 667. 


Barcelona, Births 2608. Deaths 
1976. 

Hague, Buried 1674. Inereaſ- 
ed in burials 3 19 


Vienna, Chriſtened 5741. Bu- 


ried, 6196. 

Konigſberg in Pruflia, Married 
603. Born 1685. Died 2792. 
. Altena, Chriſtened 436. Buried 

6. 

"Stockholm, Chriſtened 2237. 
Died 3092. 

Gottenburgh, Chriſtened 256, 
Died 153. 

Copenhagen, Married 825. 
Births 2289. Died 412. „„ 


N 0 R w A Y. 
| Pioteſes, Chriſtenings. Deaths. 
IWybourgh. 1805 1419 
Rypen, 8470 2973 
Aggerhus, 10691 7190 
| Drontheim, 5400 3703 
Chrifiian/and, 3711 2978 


[In the dioceſe of Aggerhus, it 
appears, that two women were each 


delivered of three children at a 


birth; and another woman of 
five children in one year only. 
Among other ſingularities, they 


reckon 150 married couples, who 


have lived together 80 years and 
upwards; 70 others who have liv- 
ed together 90 years and upwards ; 
twelve marriages from 100 to 105 
years, ſtanding, and another of no 
leſs than 110 years. They have 
alſo recorded the following caſe of 
a woman, remarkable for her piety 
and her misfortunes, who died lat 
year aged ſeventy-eight. Her huſ- 
band drowned himſelf ; her ſecond 
ſon loſt himſelf in the mountains; 
heronly remaining ſon kindled a pile 
of wood in a forth and leapt into 
the flames ; and her daughter, who 


was 
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was married, flung herſelf into a 
| river. | | 


BIRTHS forthe year 1763. 


Jan. 1 15 Counteſs of Fingal of a 
daughter. 
20. /ately counteſs of Elgin, of a 
fon and heir. 
lady Packington, of a da. 
lady Dick of a ſon and heir. 
lady Bagot of a daughter. 


Feb. 16. Lady Torpichen of a ſon. 
| viſcounteſs Folkeſton of a 


ſon. 
Mar. 1 Lady Burdett, of a 4. 
4. lady of the hon. Everard A- 
rundel of a ſon and heir. 
15. lady St. John of a daughter. 
20. lady Leſter, of a ſon and heir. 
lady Beauchamp Proctor, of 
a daughter. 
23. counteſs of Selkirk, of a ſon 
and heir. 
Ap, 6. Ctſs. of Egremont, of a "TY 


May 1. Lady Bruce, of a daughter. 


10. eounteſs of Aſhburnham, of 
a daughter. 
13. lady Harpur, of a ſon and 


heir. 


June 1. lately counteſs of Morning- 


ton, of a fon and heir. 
25. lady Willoughby de Broke, 


of a fon. 


July 6. Lady of lord Charles 


Spencer, of a ſon, 
lady Char. Morrav, of ada. 
20. countels of Hertford, of a 
ſon. 
23. lady Ludlow, of a daughter. 


lately lady of the hon. and rev. 


Mr. Cholmondeley, of a 
daughter. 

10. lady of the hon. capt. Col- 
ville, of a ſon and heir. 


lady of ſir Rich. Temple, 


of a daughter. 
16. Her majeſty of a prince. 


REGISTER 


Sep. 1. Lady Petre, of a ſon and 
heir. 

4. lady of col. Fitzroy, of a 
ſon. 

5. lady Betty Chaplain, of a 

daughter. 


od. 7. Ctſs. of Hopetoun, of a 


daughter. | 
counteſs of Balcarras, of a 
daughter, 
9. lady Coſlin of a ſon. 
* of fir John Tyrrel, bart. 
of a daughter, 
22. marchſs of Kildare, a fon. 
27. ducheſs Marlborough, a da. 
Nov. 11. Ducheſs of Mancheſter, 
of a ſon and heir. 
lady Munro of Foules, of a 
ſon and heir. 
lady Carberry, of a = 
Dec. 12. Lady of fir John Webb, 
of a daughter. 
14. viſctſs. Weymouth, of a da. 
lady of the bp. of St. Da- 
vid's, of a ſon. 
20. viſctſs. Bolingbroke, a ſon 
and heir. 
28. counteſs of Egmont, of a 
daughter. 
lady of lord G. Lenox, of a 
ſon. ; 
lady Dixon Dyke, of a ſon. 
lady of fir John Tho. Stan- 
ley, bart. of a daughter, 
lately lady Brabazon, of a da, 


MARRIAGES. 


Feb. 3. Sir 1, Blois of Cockfield- 
hall, Suffolk to miſs 'Thorn- 
hill of Didington, Hunting- 
ſhire. 

16. Gen. Montague, to the dow- 
ager lady Grandiſon. 

20. The hon. John Fitzmaurice, 
to the hon. miſs Lyttelton. 

Ap. 19. Hon. Wilmot Vaughan, 
eſq. to miſs Shafto, ſiſter to 

R. Shafto, 


For the 1 E AR 1764. | 


R.Shafto, memb. for Durham. 
— Butler of Kilcaſh, eſq; heir 
to the late E. of Arran, to miſs 
Stracey, niece to E. Powis. 
20. Sir John Thomas of Alderley, 
Cheſhire, bt. to miſs Owen of 
Penthurſt. 
May 2. James Towsdband; eſq; to 


the hon. miſs Hare, only daugh- 


ter to the late lord Coleraine. 
4. Hon. Aubrey Beauclerck, fon 
to lord Vere, to lady Catha- 


rine Ponſonby,daughter to the 


E. of Beſborough. T 
20. Viſc. Downe, member for Ci- 
renceſter, to miſs Burton. 
21. Sir Booth Williams, bart. to 
miſs, Fonnereau, 
lately lord Will. Campbell, 
ſon of Wwe duke of Argyl, to 
miſs Sarah Izard of Charles- 
town, South Carolina. 
28. Lord Grey, eldeft ſon to the 
E. of Stamford, to lady Har- 
rietBentinck, fiſter to the duke 
of Portland.  _ 
31. Lord Arundel of Wardour, 
to miſs Conqueſt, of Great 
George ſtreet. 
June 20. Sir Wm. Lee of Hart- 


nell, Bucks, bart. to lady Eliz. 


Harcourt. | 
21, William Auguſtus Pitt, eſfq; 
memb. for Wareham, to mils 
Howe, ſiſter to lord Howe, 


27. Sir Billingham Graham of 


Norton Conyers, bart. to miſs 
. of n 
ire 


1 July 2.—Earl of Rothes, in Scot- 


land, to miſs Lloyd, daughter 
to the counteſs of e TI 
Tho. Cheape, eſq; conſul at 


the Madeiras, to miſs Stewart, 
niece to the E. of Moray. 

7. Sir John Davie, bart. to miſs 

Stokes of Lincoln's-inn- fields. 

Aug. 27.— Rt. hon, earl of Portſ- 
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mouth, to miſs Fellows, of 
HFampſtead. 15 
Sept. 4. Raf © Digby, to miſs Field- 
ing, niece to E. Winchelſea. 

20. Col. James Stuart, to lad 
Margaret Hume Sante. 

daughter to the E. of March- 

mont. 
Major Geo. Lambton, to 
lady 1 Lyon, fiſter to the 
earl of Strathmore. 

Oct. 1 Hon. capt. Hamilton, to 
miſs Chamberlayne, niece to 
the duke of Chandois, | 

12. Sir Edw. Clive, one of the 
| Jadges of the Common Pleas, 
to miſs Judith Clive. 

27. ſir Henry Paulet St. John of 
Dogmersfield, Hants, bart. to 

miſs Tucker of Brackworth- 
caſtles Surrey. 

Nov. 3. —Sir T. . judge 
of the court of admiralty, to 
the hon, Mrs. King. | 

12. ſir David Dalrymple of Hale, 
bart. to miſs Brown, e 
of lord Coalſtoun. 

23. hon. col. Somerville, at Ly- 
deard, Somerſetſhire, to miſs 
Eliz. Lothbridge. 

28. fir George Poceck, admiral 
of the blue, to the widow of 
commodore Dent. 

Dec. 14.—Viſc. Boyle, eldeſt ſon 

to the earl of Shannon, to miſs 
Pon ſonby, daughter to the 
ſpeaker of the houſe of com- 
mons of Ireland. 


' PROMOTIONS for the YEAR 


1763, from the London Gazette. 
Jan, 1. * Chriſtopher D' Oyley, 
elq; deputy ſecretary at war. 
Jan. 4. Henry Oſborne, eſq; vice- 
admiral of Gr. Britain, lieut. of the 
admiralty thereof, and lieut. of the 
navies and ſeas of the ſaid king- 
dom, void by the death of G. lord 
| Anſon 


. 
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Anſon. Sir Edward Hawke, kt. 
of the bath, rear admiral of Great 
Britain, and of the admiralty there- 
of, and rear admiral of the navies 
and ſeas of the ſaid kingdom, in 
the room of ſir William Rowley, 
knight of the bath, appointed ad- 
miral and commander in chief of 
his majeſty's fleet. — James Rivers, 
eſq; one of the clerks of his ma- 
jellys ſignet, in the room of Cha. 
Delafaye, eſq; deceaſed. | 
Jan. 10. The right hon. Hum- 
Phry Morrice, eſq; comptroller of 
his majeſty's houſhold, and fir John 
Philipps, bart. privy counſellors. 
Jan. 10 His grace Evelyn duke 
of Kingſton, lord lieutenant of the 
county of Nottingham, and of the 
town of Nottingham, and county 
of the ſame. 5 
Jan. 18. Herbert Lloyd, of Peter- 
well, in the county of Cardigan, 
eſq; and his heirs male, a baronet 
of the kingdom of Great Britain. 
Jan. 21. The honble; Wilmot 
Vaughan, eſq; lieutenant of the 
county of Cardigan. 1 
Jan. 22. Jarrit Smith of the ci- 
ty of Briſtol, eſq; and his heirs 
male, a baronet of the kingdom of 
Great Britain. = 
Jan. 29. His grace the duke of 


Kingſton, ſteward and keeper of the 


foreſt of Sherwood and park of 
Folewood, in Nottinghamſhire— 
Henry, earl of Darlington, maſter 
of his majeſty's jewels. —Lord 
Charles Spencer, ſuperintendant of 


the king's gardens in England, and 


out ranger of Windſor foreſt. 
Feb. 1. Edward Younge, John 
Trenchard, and Thomas Wynd- 
ham, together with William Blair, 
Daniel Bull, George Blount, and 
Thomas Bradſhaw, eſqrs; to be his 
mijeſty's commiſſioners for taxes. 


— George, earl of Orford, ranger 


ward Tucker, 


[ 
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and keeper of the park called St. 
James's park. ' - 

Feb. 8. Charles lord Maynard, 
lieutenant of, and in the county of 
Suffolk. —Earl of Pomfret, ranger 
or keeper of, the little park at 
Windſor. John Barnard and Ro- 
bert Thompſon, eſqrs; together 
with fir James Caldwell, bart. Ed- 
and Marmaduke 
Gwynne, eſqrs, commiſſioners for 
managing the duties on ſtampt 
vellum, parchment and paper.— 
Frederic Frankland, eſq; comp- 
troller of the duties of - exciſe, 
John Paul Yvounet, Edward Mon- 
tague, Robert Coney, and John 
Cowſlade,efqrs; together with Mar- 
maduke Sowle, eſq; commiſſioners 
for appeals, and regulating the du- 
ties of exciſe, —Henry Talbot eſq; 
inſpector of the out- ports collectors 
accounts. David Mallet, eſq; keep. 
er of the book, or books, wherein 
entries are, or ſnould be made, of 
all ſhips coming into the port of 
London, and of all warrants of the 
cuſtoms in the ſaid port. Richard 
Price, and Henry Lyte, eſqrs; au- 
ditors of revenues within the coun- 
ties of Lincoln, Nottingham, Der- 
by, and Cheſter ; and alſo auditors 
of the accounts of money ariſing 
by writs of covenant, &c. in the 


alienation office. George Bar- 


nard Kennett, eſq; ſerjeant at arms 


in ordinary to attend upon his ma- 
jeſty's royal perſon, 
Feb. 15. William Burton, John 
Orlebar, John Wyndham Bowyer, 
David Papillon, William Cayley, 
George Lewis Scot, and Thomas 
Bowlby,efqrs; together with Henry 
Vernon, and John Bindley, eſqrs; 
his majeſty's commiſſioners of ex- 
ciſe. | | | 
Feb. 19. John, earl of Sand- 


wich, ambaſſador extraordinary 


and 


For the YE AR' 1563. 


and plenipotentiary to the catholic 


king, and Richard Phelps, eſq; ſe- 
cretary to the embaſly, 

Feb. 21. William Levinz, eſq; 
receiver general and caſhier of his 
majeſty's cuſtoms. — Chriſtopher 
Rigby, and John Kenrick, eſqrs; 
receivers general of the duties on 
ſtamped vellum, parchment and 
paper, &c. | . | 

Feb. 26. Stanier Porten, eſq; 
conſul general at Madrid. —James 
Tilſon, eſq; at Cadiz and Port St, 
Mary.—James Banks, eſq; at Ga- 
licia and the Aſturias.— Francis 
Aiſkell, eſq; at Malaga. — Thomas 
Coxon, eſq; at Alicant.— Thomas 
Cheap, eſq; conſul at the iſlands of 
Madeiras, in the room of Matthew 
Hiccox, eſq; deceaſed, ES 

March 1. The right hon. Cha. 
Townſhend, Soame Jenyns, Edw, 
Elliot, Edward Bacon, and the hon. 
John Yorke, eſqrs; fir Edmund 


Thomas, bart, George Rice, eſq; 


and the right hon, Francis baron 
Orwell, his majeſty's commiſſioners 
for trade and plantations,—Rich. 


Pottenger, eſq; one of the clerks of 


his majeſty's privy ſeal, and regi- 
ſer of the court of requeſts, in the 
room of Thomas Ratcliff, eſq; de- 
tafeds th ens 
March 8. Joſeph Miller, gent. 


conſul at Barcelona; and Albert 


Niſbett, gent. his conſul in the 
n ell oy 
Mar. 15. Samuel Mead, Edw. 
Hooper, Claudius Amyand, Hen- 
ry Pelham, John Frederick, Hen- 
ry Bankes, eſqrs; Sir Will. Muf- 
grave, bart. Joſeph Pennington and 
Corbyn Morris, eſqrs; commiſhon- 
ers of the cuſtoms. ' TG 
March 16. Hen, Hill, eſq; gent. 
uſher of the ſcarlet rod of the order 
of the bath, an herald at arms, 
with the preat maſter of the ſaid 
order, by the name of Brunſwick. 


[127 
—Henry Pujolas, eſq; bluemantle 
purſuivant at arms, Richmond he- 
rald at arms. | | 
March 22, Philip Stanhope, eſq; 
late his majeſty's reſident with the 
Hans towns, his majeſty's envo 
extraordinary to the diet of the 
empire, aſſembled at Ratiſbon.— 
Ralph Woodford, eſq; late his ma- 
jeſty's ſecretary of embaſly to the 
court of Spain, his majeſty's reſi- 
dent with the Hans towns, in the 


room of Philip Stanhope, eſq;  *_ 


April 16, The right hon, Geo. 
Grenville, lord North, fir John 
Turner, bart. Thomas Orby Hun- 
ter, and James Harris, eſqrs; com- 
miſſioners of the treaſury.— Right 
hon. George Grenville, chancellor 
and under treaſurer of the exche- 


quer. The right hon. Henry Fox, 


and his heirs male, a baron of the 
kingdom of Great Britain, by the 
name, ſtile and title of lord Hol- 
land, baron of Foxley, in the 
county of Wilts. . 
April 15. Sir Matt. Blackiſton, 
knt. and his heirs male, a baronet 
of Great Britain, — John Flem- 
ing, of Brumpton-park, in the 
county of Middleſex; and his heirs 
male, a baronetof GreatBritain.— 
William Mayne, of Marſton Mor- 
lain, in the county of Bedford, 
eſq; and his heirs male, a baronet 


'of Greit Britainn 
April 16. The right hon. James 


Stuart Mackenzie, eſq; keeper of 
his majeſty's privy ſeal of Scotland, 
in the room of James duke of A- 
thol, appointed keeper of his ma- 
jeſty's ſeal in Scotland, in the rooy: 
of Charles duke of Queenſberry, 
appointed his majeſty's juſtice- ge- 
neral in Scotland, in the room of 
John marquis of Tweeddale, de- 
ceaſed. Henry Home, eſq; one of 
the commiſſioners of his mazelty's 

juſti- 
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juſticiary in Scotland, in the room 
of Charles Erſkine, eſq; deceaſed. 


And John Campbell, jun. eſq; one 


of the ordinary lords of the ſeſſion 

in Scotland, in the room of the ſaid 
Charles Erſkine, eſq; deceaſed. - 

April 19. To. the right hon. 
fir Francis Daſhwood, bart, only 
fon of lady Mary Fane, eldeſt ſiſter 
of John earl of Weftmoreland, de- 
ceaſed, a confirmation of the an- 


cient barony. of Le Deſpencer ; 


and a writ. of ſummons. has been 
iſſued forth accordingly. — The 


right hon. Johwwiſcount Ligonier, 
o 


the kingdom of Ireland, and to 


| his heirs male, a baronof the king- 
dom of Great Britain, by the 
name, ſtile and title of lord Ligo- 


nier, baron of Ripley, in the county 
of Sur. . 55 
April 20. . Hugh, earl of Nor- 


| thumberland, lieutenant general, 


and general goyernor of his ma- 


_ Jefty's SE of Ireland.— Wil- 


liam earl of Shelburne, lord Charles 
Spencer, comptroller of his ma- 
jeſty's houſhold. Richard Rigby, 
and James Oſwald, eſqrs; privy 
counſellors. 
April 22. His grace George 


duke of Marlborough, keeper of 


the privy ſeal.— The right hon. 
Stephen earl of Ilcheſter, a privy 
counſellor. B 

April 23. John lord Ward of 
Birmingham, in the county of 


'Warwick, and his heirs male, a 


viſcount of the kingdom of Great 


Britain, by che title of viſcount 


Dudley, and Ward, of Dudley in 
the county of Worceſter. —Mat- 
thew, baron Ducie, of Morton in 


the county of Stafford, and his 


heirs male, and in default of ſuch 


iſſue, then to Thomas Reynolds, 
eſq; nephew of the ſaid Matthew, 


baron Ducie of Morton, and to 


his heirs male, and! in default of 
ſuch iſſue, then to Francis Rey. 
nolds, eſq; brother to the ſaid 


Thomas Reynolds, and alſo ne- 
phew to the ſaid Matthew, baron 


Ducie of Morton, and his heirs 


male, a baron of the kingdom of 


Great Britain, by the title of 
lord Ducie, baron Ducie, of Trot- 
worth in the county of Glouceſter, 
John earl of Sandwich, George 
Hay L.L.D. the right hon. Hans 
Stanley, eſq; John lord Carysfort, 
Richard, viſcount Howe, Henry 
lord Digby, and Thomas Pitt, 
eſq; commiſſioners for executing 
the office of lord high admiral of 
Great Britain and Ireland, &c. 
&c. — The right hon. William 
earl of Shelburne, Soame Jenyns, 
Edward Elliot, Edward Bacon, 
hon. John ., Yorke, and George 
Rice, eſqrs; Francis baron Orwell, 
and Bamber Gaſcoyne, eſq; com- 
miſſioners of trade.— Sir Richard 
Lyttelton, lieutenant general of 
his -majeſty's forces, captain gene- 
ral and governor in chief of Mi- 
norca, and the town and garriſon 
of Port Mahon, and the caftles, 


forts, and other works and fortifi- 


cations thereunto belonging. — 
James Johnſton, eſq; lieutenant 
governor of the ſaid iſland. W. 
Courtenay, eſq; commiſſary gene- 
ral of his majeſty's ſtores of war in 
the ſaid iſland, —Zachariah Moore, 
gent. commiſſary-of the muſters of 
all his majeſty's forces in the ſaid 
iſland : and alſo deputy judge ad- 
vocate of the forces in the ſaid 
iſland. — John Burrows, eſq; ſecre- 
tary to the governor. and com- 
mander in chief of the ſaid 
Hand. — John Morgan, - clerk, 
chaplain to the governor and com- 


mander in chief of the ſaid iſland. 


—- Mordaunt Cracherode, eſq; lieu- 
| . tenant 
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tenant governor of Fort St, Philip, 
in the {aid ifland. —Robert Framp- 
ton, eſq; captain of the ports of 
Fort St. Philip in the ſaid iſland : 
and John Gore, eſq; fort major of 
the fort of St. Philip in the ſaid 
iſland : and alſo fort adjutant to 


the ſaid fort. — William Sharp, 


D. D. Greek profeſſor, in the uni- 
verſity of Oxford, void by the re- 
ſignation of Samuel Dickens, D. D. 
— Robert Murray, eſq; receiver 
general and caſhier of his majeſty's 
cuſtoms in that part of Great Bri- 


® tain called Scotland, and alſo re- 


ceiver general of his majeſty's du- 
ties on ſalt made in Scot-land. 

April 23. Granville Leveſon, 
earl Gower, lord chamberlain of 
his majeſty's houſhold. 


April 30. The right honotirable 


Joſeph, viſcount Ruxborough, of 


| the kingdom of Ireland, and his 
| heirs male, an earl of the ſaid 


kingdom, by the name, ſtile, and 


title of earl of Milltown in the 


county of Dublin, — The right 
honourable Robert, viſcount Farn- 


ham, and his heirs male, an earl 


of the ſaid kingdom, by the name, 


| ſtile; and title of earl of Farnham, 


in the county of Cavan.—The 
right honourable Robert, baron 
Luxborough of Shannon, and his 
heirs male, a viſcount of the ſaid 
kingdom, by the name, ſtile, and 
title of viſcount Barrels ; and hke- 
wiſe an earl of the ſaid kingdom, 
by the name, ſtile, and title of 
earl of Catherlough, in the county 
of Catherlough. —James Cotter, 
of Rochforreſt, in the county of 


Cork, eſq; and his heirs male, a 
baronet of the ſaid kingdom. — The 


right honourable William Gerard 

Hamilton, chancellor of his ma- 

jeſty's court of exchequer in the 
VOL Ve. - - 
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ſaid kingdom, void by tlie reſigna- 
tion of the right honourable fir 
William Yorke, bart.— The right 
honourable Anthony Malone, eſq; 
prez-audience, place, and prece- 
dence of his majeſty's prime ſer- 
jeant, attorney and ſolicitor gene- 
ral, and of all other his majeſty's 
council learned in' the law, in all 
places, and upon all occaſions; as 
well in all his courts, as elſewhere 
in the ſaid kingdom. —Dr. John 
Oſwald, biſhop of Clonfert and 
Kilmacduagh, Binos of Dromore. 
— Dr: Cumberland, biſhop of 
Clonfert and Kilmacduagh. 55 
May 3. The right honourable 
Francis baron Le Diſpencer, keeper 
of his mayeſty's great wardrobe. 
May 7. The right h0nourable 
lord viſcount Stormont, his ma- 
jeſty's ambaſſador extraordinary 


and miniſter plenipotentiary to the 


emperor and empreſs of Germany; 
and Benjamin Langlois, ſecretary 
to his majeſty's embaſly at that 
court. —James Porter, eſq; his ma- 


jeſty's miniſter plenipotentiary at 


the court of Bruſſels. 

May 7. Mansfeld Cardonnel, 
Alexander Legrand, "Joſeph Tu- 
der, and Robert Montgomery, 
eſqrs; together with George Clerk 
Maxwell, eſq; commiſſioners for 
the receipt and management of his 
majeſty's cuſtoms and other duties 
in that part of Great Britain called 
Scotland, — Sir Edmund Thomas, 
bart. ſurveyor general of his ma- 
jeſty's woods, in the ſeveral parks, 
foreſts, and chaces, and in the 
lands of the ancient inheritance of 
the crown, on the north and ſouth 
ſides of the river Trent. — Benja- 
min Bathurſt, eſq; out ranger of 
his majeſty's foreſt of Windſor.— 
John Marſhe Dickinſon, eſq; ſu- 
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130 | 
erintendant of all gardens be- 
onging to all and every his ma- 
jeſty's royal palaces and houſes of 
acceſs, within that part of Great 
Britain called England. | 
May 9. The right hon. the lord 
Le Deſpencer, lord lieut. and cuſtos 
ratulorum of the county of Buck- 
Ingham, in the room of the earl 
May 10. John Stratford, efq; 
and his heirs male, a baron of the 
kingdom of Ireland, by 


Baltinglaſs, in the county of Wick- 
low.---Ufher St. George, eſq; and 
his heirs male, a baron of the ſaid 
kingdom, by the name, ſtile, and 
title of lord St. George, baron of 
Hattley St. George, in the coun- 
ties of Roſcommon and Leitrim, 
May 14. The right honourable 
John Manners, commonly called 
marqueſs of Granby, lieutenant 
general of his majeſty's forces, 
maſter general of his majeſty's ord- 
- nance, arms, armories, and habi- 
liments of war.---The right ho- 
nourab?P George Townſhend, ma- 


jor general of his majeſty's forces, 
lieutenant general of his majeſty's 


, ordnance, munition, proviſions, 
ſtores, and habiliments of war. 
June 1. The earl of Hertford 
'was ſworn of the privy council. 
June 7. The right hon. baron 
Montmorres, and his heirs male, 


a viſcount of the kingdom of Ire- 


land, by the title of viſcount 
Mountmorres, of Caſtlemorres in 
the county of Kilkenny. Robert 


Blackwood, of Balliliddy in the 


county of Down in Ireland, eſq: 
and his heirs male, a baronet of 
the ſaid kingdom. James May, 
of Mayfield in the county of Wa- 
terford, eſq; and his heirs male, 


a barqnet of the ſaid kingdom of 


the 
name, ſtile, and title of baron of 


Ireland. | « 
June 18. The earl of Rochford 
ambaſſador extraordinary, &c. to 


the court of Spain. 


July 20. Lord Stormont was 
ſworn. of the privy council, 7 
July 23. Lord Tyrawley, field 
marſhal of his majeſty's forces. 
Aug. 2. Dr. John Oſwald, bi- 
ſhop of Dromore, biſhop of Ra- 
phoe in Ireland, vacant; by the 
death of Dr. Downes,---Dr. Ed- 
ward: Young, Dean of St. Martin 
Clogher, biſhop of Dromore. 
Aug. 9. Thomas Charles Bun- 
bury, eſq; ſecretary to the extra- 
ordinary embaſſy to the moſt chri- 
ſtian king.---Edward Ligonier, eſq; 
ſecretary to the extraordinary em- 
baſſy to the catholic king. 
September 2. John duke of 


Bedford, lord preſident of his 


majeſty's moſt honourable privy 
council. --- John earl of Sand- 
wich, one of his principal ſecre- 
taries of ftate.---Lord Hyde, a 
privy. conalcliar. r. 
September 10. John earl of 
Egmont, and baron Lovel and 
George Hay, L. E. D. the right 
hon. Hans Stanley, John lord 
Carysfort, Richard viſcount How, 
Henry lord Digby, and Thomas 
Pitt, elq; commiſſioners for exe- 
cuting the office of lord high ad- 
miral of the kingdoms of Great 
Britain and Ireland, &c. — Wil- 
liam earl of Hilſborough, and ba- 
ron of Harwich, Soame Jenyns, 
Edward Elliot, Edward Bacon, 
the hon. John Yorke, and George 
Rice, eſqrs; Francis baron Orwell, 
and Bamber Gaſcoyne, eſq; com- 
miſſioners of trade and plantations, 
— Thomas baron Hyde, of Hindon, 


and Robert Hampden, eſq; poſ- 


maſters 


—_ - — — as... at ts DORA WEI 
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maſters general. Dudley Alexan- 


der Sidney Colby, eſq; reſident 
at the court of Denmark. Ema- 


agent in Hamburgh, Bremen, and 
Lubeck. 1 6 | | 
September 10. Henry Talbot, 
Joſhua Churchill, John Milbanke, 
Denzil Onflow, eſqrs; together 
with Henry Fane, eſq; in the room 
of Edward. Aſtley, eſq; deceaſed, 
his majeſty's commiſſioners: for the 
duties on ſalt. 
James Porter, eſq; his majeſty's 
miniſter plenipotentiary in the Au- 
ſtrian Netherlands, and late ambaſ-. 
ſador at the Ottoman Porte, a 
knight batcheloeer. 
October 8. Montagu Wilmot, 
eſq; his majeſty's captain general 
and governor in chief, in and over 
his majeſty's province of Nova 


Scotia in America, in the room of 


Henry Ellis, eſq; who has re- 
queſted leave to reſign that go- 
vernment.— The honourable James 
Murray, eſq; his majeſty's cap- 
tain-general and governor in chief 
in and over his majeſty's province 
of Quebec in America. — James 
Grant, efq; his majeſty's captain- 
general, and governor in chief in 
and over his majeſty's province of 
Eaſt Florida in America. _ George 
Johnſtone, eſqz his majeſty's cap- 
tain-general and governor in chief 
in-and over his majeſty's province 
of Weſt Florida in America, Ro- 
bert Melvill, eſq; his majeſty's 
captain-general and governor. in 


chief in and over his majeſty's' 


iſlands of Grenada, the Grena- 
dines, Dominico, St. 


all other iſlands and territories ad- 
Jacent thereto, and which now are, 
or heretofore have been depend- 
ent thereupon, 


| Vincent, 
and Tobago, in America; and of 


WES 
October 18. His grace the duke 
of Richmond; lord lieutenant and 
cuſtos rotulorum of Suffex, —Sir 
James Lowther, bart. cuſtos rotu- 
lorum of Cumberlanßc. 
October 29. The right honeur- 
able James viſcount Charlemount, 
and his heirs male, an earl of the 
kingdom of Ireland, by the name, 
ſtile, and title of earl of Charle- 
mount in the county of Armagh. 
Nov. 9. William Fawkener, 
eſq; one of the clerks of the privy 
council. 13 | | « 8 
Nov. 15. Arthur Brooke, of 
Colebrooke, in the county of Fer- 
managh, .eſqz and his heirs male, 
a baronet of the kingdom of 
Ireland. 5 1 
Nov. pens eee D. 
maſter of the Temple, in the room 
of Dr. Nicolls, deceaſed. - 
Dec. 13. Col. Edward | Hervey 
adjutant general. 28 
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January 2. Right honourable 
the earl of Granville, knight of 
the garter, and preſident of the 
privy council; his lordſhip was 
born in 1691, and ſucceeded his 
father in the barony of Carteret in 
i695 ; and on the death of his mo- 
ther in 1744, he became earl Gran- 
ville ; he married the only daugh- 
ter of fir Robert Worſley, by whom 
he had iſſue one ſon, now earl of 
Granville, and four daughters; 
he married ſecondly lady Sophia, 
eldeſt daughter of the earl of Pom» 
fret, by whom he has no living 
iſſue. 5 
5. General Handaſyd, colonel 
of che ſixteenth regiment of foot; 
one of the oldeſt generals in the 
ſervice: _ SE 82 
8. Thomas Howard, eſq; at 
[K] 2 Becken- 


Mrs. Palmer; mother of fir 
Thomas palmer, bart. 


12. Sir Archibald Stewart of | 
GG, bart. 


Count Gaſtaldi, Aae mi- 
viſt r from Genoa, to this court, 
at St, Omer's. 


18. Sir Henry Slingby, bart, 


member for Knareſborough. 


20. Hon. Mrs. Hammond, at 
Wotton, Norfolk; ſiſter to the 
late fir Robert Walpole, earl of 


Orford. 


22. Sir Nathaniel Ogle, of Kirk- 


hay, in Northumberland, bart. 


Lady Penelope Compton. 


General la Fauſille, colonel of 


the 66th regiment, on board the 


5 Marlborough, two days before ſhe 
foundered. 


31. Lady viountels Longue- 
ville, aged 98, at Brandon in 


Warwickſhire, * where ſhe reſided 


for the laſt forty years of her life, 


and kept up the ſpirit of old Eng- 


liſh hoſpitalicy, by relieving all 
her poor reighbours, and every 


indigent Feen that applied at her 
gate. 


February 1. Sir John Swinburne, 


| bart. at Paris. 


6. Relict of Sir Thomas Palmer, | 
near Canterbury. 


8. Lady viſcounteſs dowager 


1 Barrington. —Counteſs of Caflils 


in Scotland. 


12. Hon. John F inch, eq; bro- 
ther to the earl of Winchelſza.. 


ventry, at Snitfield, in Warwick- 


ſhire, a aged go. 
15. Sir Francis Pool, bart, mem- 


ber for Lewes. 
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Beckenham, Norfolk, next heir to 
the title of the duke of Nerfolk; 
he was the eldeſt ſon of Philip, 
_ youngeſt brother to the preſent. 


- 16, ' Viſcount Pulteney, on 
ſon to the earl of Bath, a lord of 
the bed-chamber, member for Weſt- 
minſter, and colonel of the royal 
volunteers, at Madrid in Spain: 
His lordſhip went over with his 


regiment in the defence of Portu- 


gal. Lady of the W of che 
1 of Man. | 
20. Admiral Toms. 
22. Hon. Mrs. Fitzgerald in 
Dublin; ſhe has left only one 
daughter, to whom the eſtate of, 
the late lord Kingſton deſcends. 
28. Hon. Mr. Charles Erſkine, 
advocate at Edinburgh. 
March 1. Sir William Went- 
worth, at Bretton- hall, Yorkſhire, 
baronet. — Sir John Whitford, bart. 
at Edinburgh. —_ 
7. Lady Cath. Jones, daughter 
of the earl of Tyrone. 
18. Sir Matthew nie, of Nor- 
e er bart. 
25. Lord Aſton, n . 


of Scotland; he was a few years 


ago cook to Sir —— Mordaunt, 
bart. when the title deſcended to 
him; he is ſucceeded by Mr. 
Walter Aſton, a wateh- maker. 
26. James Stewart, efq; eldeſt 


ſon of Lord Blairhall, in Scotland. 


— Counteſs Dowager of Northeſt, 
Edinburgh. 
April 3. Right bon fir Marcus 
Beresford, earl of Tyrone. | 
8, Right hon. James earl of 


Waldegrave, lord ſteward of Corn- 


wall, lord warden of the. ſtanna- 
ries, and one of the tellers of the 
exchequer, a knight of the al 
one of the privy council, and 


F. R. S. of the ſmall-pox, in the 
14. Counteſs dowager of Co- 


goth year of his age. 

Right hon, Charles Erſkine of 
Alva, at Edinburgh, one of the 
lords of ſeſſion, and juſtice Clerk. 

10. The 


ated in 1747. 
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10. The only daughter of lord 
Fitz-williams. 

13. The counteſs of North- 
ampton, at Venice; ſhe was ſiſter 


to _ duke of Beaufort. 


Sir Arthur Haſilrigge, of 


Nortlibmpwn,; bart. ſucceeded by 


his eldeſt; ſon, now fir Robert, — 


| Lady of lord Brownlow Bertie, 


30. Lady Riverſtone, ſiſter to 
the earl of Tyrone. 

May 1. Hon. Henry Reginald 
Courtenay, eſq; uncle to viſcount 
Courtenay and member for Ho- 
niton. 

The can of Upper Ogory, 


| ſiſter to earl Gower, and wife of 


Richard Vernon, eſq; at Bour- 
deaux. 

18. Right honourable Anthony 
Duncombe, lord Feverſham, ba- 


ron of Downton, in Wilts, ſo cre- 
The title, for want 


of iſſue male, 1s exti nct. 
= OP of tir John Ruſſel, 


1 Ref Hou: Mrs. Child, 


daughter of lord Luxborough.— 


Right hon. and rev. doctor George 


Ingram, viſcount Irwin, ſucceeded 


in title and eſtate by his nephew, 
Charles Ingram, Eſq; now lord 


viſcount Irwin. — Lady Hartup, 


reli& of the late fir John Hartup, 
bart.—Right rev. doctor George 
Marlay, biſnop of Dromore, in 
Ireland. Lady Gairlies of Edin- 
burgh.—8ir Philip Anſtruther of 
Balkaſkie, bart, Right hon. Cha- 


worth, earl of Meath, &c. 


June 29. Sir Thomas Webb of 


Great Canford, Dorſet. — Sir Mo- 


noux Cope of Hanwell, Hants, 
bart. 
July 2. Right reverend doctor 


| land, 9 


Downes, bios of Rapho, in lre- 


7 Auguſt Go: 

Guyſe, bart. at Mungwell. 1 
13. Prince Louis Erneſt, thiſd 

brother to the Duke of Saxe Go- 

, tha, and to the Princeſs Deuter 


Breconſhire. 


6. At Geneva, lord Mahon, eld- 


eſt ſon of, the earl of . | 


aged 17. 
14. Sir John Evelyn, bart, 


F. R. S. at Wotton, Surry ; he was 
poſt maſter general in the reigns 


of queen Anne, and king George I. 


and afterwards. a commiſſioner of 


the cuſtoms. 


20. Lady of fir William Gage, 
at Bury. 


Hon. James De Burgh, uncle to 


the Earl of Clanrickard. 

26. Lady Charlotte Anne Chi- 
cheſter, only: child of the earl of 
Donegal. 


Lady of fir John 


of Wales, aged 5 5 years. 
18. Hon. Mrs. Sherrard, ſiſter 
to the earl of Harborough. 


. Right hon. Charles earl of 


E 8 t, baron of Cockermouth, 


and baronet, lord heutenant and 
cuſtos rotulorum of the county of 


Cumberland, and one of his ma- 
jeſty's principal ſecretaries of ſtate, 
His lordſhip married, March 12, 
1751, Alicia Maria, daughter of 
George Carpenter, by whom he 
had iſſue George, nowearlof Egre- 
mont, born Dec. 7, 75; three 
daughters, and two other ſons. He 
was fon of the great fir William 
Wyndham, chancellor of the ex- 


chequer in the reipn of queen Anne. 


Sept. 3. Han. Robert Butler, 


capt. of the Battle-axe-guard: at 


Dublin. 


26. Sir Wyndham Kuatchbull, 
bart. member for Kent. 4 


30. Lady of fir Edward Wil 
liams, bart. at Langoyd caſtle, 
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Counteſs of Darlington, mother 
of the preſent carl, and ſiſter to the 
duke of Cleveland. 
The earl of Fife, at Rothmay, 
Scotland. 
October 1. Sir James PTOuuny, 
bart. | 
9. Counteſs dowager of Glen- 


Cairn, 2 "io 

10. Right hon. the earl of 
Northampton, at Lyons, on his re- 
turn from Venice to England; he 


married Sept. 13, 1759, lady Ann 


Somerſet, daughter of the late duke 


ef Beaufort; by this lady, who 
died a ſhort time- before him at 


Naples, he had only one daughter, 


born June 26, 1766; ſo that dying 
without ifſue male, his title de- 
icends to his only brother the 
Hon. Spencer Compton, eſq; mem- 
ber for Northampton. 


1:. Lady Lucy Clinton, ſiſter 


of the earl of Lincoln, 
1:5. $8: Air Henry Elves, bart. at 
Stoak, Suffolk. 

28. The counteſs of Home, at 
Harfield, Srotfand .. 

Nov. 6. Sir ery Fleming, bart. 

8 r Michael Foſter, knight, 
one of the juſtices of the King's 
Bench, and formerly recorder of 
Briſtol, 2 

The only fon of the late how: 


Git moſt unfortunate James An- 


neſley, eſq; by whoſe death, his 
right to the whole Angleſey eſtate, 
in England and Ireland, devolves 
on his two fifters, the ſurviving 


cal e Kent. 
daughters of the faid James An- 
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neſley, This youth, being the laſt 
of the male line of the body of 
Arthur the firſt earl of Angleſey, 
the honours of earl of Angleſey, 


and baron Newport Pagnel in Eng. 


land, and of viſcount Valentia 
and baron Altham, in Ireland, are 


extinct by his death; Richard the 


laſt earl of Angleſey, who died 
about two years ago, having left 
only three daughters hy Anne, 


counteſs of Angleſey, his wife, but 
| povegitumate male iſſue. 


19. Right hon. Thomas Ho- 
ward, earl of Effin gham, deputy 
earl marſhal of Rngland; colonel of 
the nrſt troop of horſe grenadier 
guards, a lieutenant general, and 
one of the ſearchers of the port of 
London; he hath left iſſue Tho- 
mas lord Howard, born Jan. 13, 
1746-7, and Richard, born Feb. 
21, 1747-8, and four dau hters. 
21. Lady Jean Erſkine in Scot. 
land, 


Dec. 17. Field marſhal count 


-Seckendorf, aged 9 91. 


The elector of Saxony: of an 
apoplexy, aged 41, ſucceeded by 
his eldeft ſon, aged 15. 


18. Lady of fir Neville George 
* bart. 


Sir William Lowther, of 
Swillington, in Yorkſhire, bart. 
'The counteſs of Abingdon. | 


24. Lady of fir Francis Blake 
N bart. 


Lady Dyke of Lullingſtone 


4 k 


APPENDIX 


An account of the proceedings In re. 


lation to John Wilkes, E; mem- 
ber of parliament for Ayleſbury, 
as author of the North Briten 
No. XLV. &c. 


N the night between Friday the 
29th and Saturday the zoth of 
April, three of his majeſty's meſ- 
ſengers, by virtue of the following 
warrant, entered the houſe of Mr. 
Wilkes, with a deſign to feize his 
perſon, and keep him in cuſtody : 


George Montagu Dunk Earl of Ha- 


iar Viſcount Sunbury and Baron 
Halifax one of the lords of his 
Majeſty's moſ: honourable Privy 
Council Lieutenant General of his 
Majeſty's forces and principal fe- 
eretary of ſtate. 
Theſe are in his majeſty s name to 
authorize and require you (taking 
a conſtable to your aſſiſtance) to 
make ſtrict and diligent ſearch for 
the authors printers and publiſhers 
of a ſeditious and treaſonable paper 
entitled the North Briton No XLV. 
Saturday April 23 1763 printed for 


G. Kearſly in Ludgate-ftreet London 


and them or any of them having 
found to apprehend and ſeize to- 
gether with their papers and to 
bring them in ſafe cuſtody before 
me to be examined concerning the 
premiſes and further dealt with ac- 
cording to law And in the due exe- 
cution thereof all mayors ſheriffs 
Juſtices of the peace conſtables and 
all other his majeſty's officers civil 

and military and loving ſubiects 

whom it may concern are to be aid- 
ing and aſſiſting to you as there ſhall 
be occaſion and for ſo doing this 
thall be your Warrant. Given at 


— 
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St. James s the Neehty En day of 
April in the third year his Majeſty O 
reign. 

fiened Dunk Halifax 
directed io Nathan Carrington John 
Money James Watſon and Robert 


Blackmore 


Four of his Majeſty's meſſengers in 
ordinary 
When the officers had entered 
Mr. Wilkes's houſe, and produced 


this warrant, he excepted to the ge- 
nerality of it, and his name not bei 


mentioned 1n it, and threatened the 
firſt who ſhould offer violence to his 
perſon in his own houſe at that unſen- 
ſonable hour of the night, upon any 
pretended verbal order which they 
might or might not have received 
for that purpoſe; upon which the 
meſſengers thought proper to re- 
tire, and to defer the execution of 
their warrant. till next morning, 
when they took him into cuſtody 
without oppoſition, but uſed ſome 


force in putting him into a hackney 
coach, which carried him before his 
majeſty's ſecretaries of ſtate for exa- 


mination. 

On the intimation of Mr. Wilkes 8 
being in cuſtody, a motion was 
made in the court of Common Pleas, 
then ſitting in Weſtminſter-hall, for 
a habeas corpus, which was gran ed, 
tho* by reaſon of the prothonatry's 


office not being open, ſuch habeas 


corpus could not be ſued out till four 
o'clock in the afternoon. - - 

In the mean time, the meſſengers 
being in poſſeſſion of Mr. Wilkes's 
hovſe, ſeveral gentlemen, his friends 
and acquaintance, applied for ad- 
mittance, which was then perempto- 
rily refuſed, upon pretence of an or- 
der from the ſecretaries of ſtate, 


K] 4 which 
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queſted, was not produced. 
As no proper or legal Gathority 
appeared to countenance ſuch re- 


 fFygſal; the gentlemen thought them- 
ſelves not obliged to obey the com- 
mandas of officers acting only under 
verbal authority, and. entered, with- 
out further queſtion or moleſtation 
from thoſe officers. | 


Mr. Wood, the deputy ſecretary 


of ſtate, being ſent ſor, and demand- 


ing the reaſon of ſuch forcible entry ; 


t was replied, that no force had been 
_ uſed, and that the gentlemen thought 


themſelves legally juſtified in what 


they had done. 


Soon after this, (whether ſent for 


or not does not appear) Philip Car- 
teret Webb, Eſq; ſollicitor to the 
treaſury, came into the houſe, and 


ſome private converſation between 


him and Mr. Wood having paſt, the 


latter aſked, if any gentleman then 
preſent would attend or inſpect the 


_ officers, while they were ſealing up 
the papers, or words to that or ha 


like effet. - 
Mr. Wilkes, 3 to the pri- 
ſoner, having declined this offer, no 


perſon then preſent thought him- 


ſelf authoriſed to take upon him 


ſuch inſpection. 


Though it was well known that 
the court of Common Pleas had 
granted an +#aheas corpus. and 
Philip Carteret Webb, Eſq; at that 
time at lord Halifax e, was then 
well aſſured of the fact; yet Mr. 
Wilkes was ave ah to the 0 
of London, 

His ſollicitor and one nf his coun- 
cil, ſoon after they heard of ſuch 
committment, went to the Tower, 


in order to conſult with him, about 


the legal methods to be purſued for 


his enlargement, but were denied 
admittance: "mayor Ransford in- 
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| which order, though repeatedly re- 


formed them that he had received 
orders from the ſecretaries of ſtate 
not to admit any perſon hatſoever 
to ſpeak with or fee Mr. Wilkes; 
adding, that he had juſt before 
refuſed the right honourable the 
ear] of Temple ſuch admittance. 

On Sunday, May t, the fame 
gentlemen, between the hours of 
twelve and one, called again upon 
major Ransford pn the ſame occa- 
ſion, but were again denied ad- 
mittance, as were ſoon after many 
noblemen and gentlemen of the 
firſt diſtinction, and Mr. Wilkes's 
own brother. After ſuch denial. 
Mr. Wilkes's ſolicitor demanded 
of the major a copy of the warrant 
under which Mr. Wilkes was com- 
mitted to the Tower, which was 
readily granted by the majors aud 
is as follows: 


3 Earl of 1 and George 


Dunk Earl of Halifax Lords of 2 
Majeſty's moſt honcurable Frivy 
Council and principal Sccr etaries 4 
State. | 


Theſe are in A nie mejellys 8 name, to 
authorize and require you to receive 


Into your cuſtody the body of John 


Wilkes, Eſq; herewith ſent you, for 
being the author and publiſher of a 
molt infamous and ſeditious libel, 
entitled the North Briton, No. XLV ; | 
tending to inflame the minds and 
alienate the affections of the people 
from his majeſty, and to excite them 
to traiterous inſurrections againſt the 
government. And to keep him ſuſe 
and cloſe until he ſhall be delivered 
by due courſe of law, and for ſo do- 
ing this ſhall be your warrant. Given 
at St. James's, the goth of Apnl 
1763, in the third year of his ma- 
Jeſty' s reign. 5 
ned Konzionx. L. S. 
| Puxx HalLITAx. L. S. 
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To the right honourable John lord 
Berkeley of Stratton, conſtable of 
his majeſty's tower of London. 
or to the lieutenant of the ſaid 

tower, or his deputy. © 
Philip Carteret Webb, Eſq; be- 
ing then preſent in major Ransford's 
room, Mr. Wilkes's council and ſol- 
licitor applied to Mr. Webb for ad- 
mittance to Mr. Wilkes. 

Mr. Webb deſired major Rans- 

ford to allow ſuch admittance, for 

which he would indemnify him; 


Y che major replied, He could not 
diſobey orders. 5 


Mr. Webb ed, He be- 


lieved there muſt have been a miſ- 


take in the orders, and that if either 
of the ſecretaries of ſtate were in 
town, he would apply to them, and 
obtain ſuch admittance as aforeſaid ; 
and that he would either ſend or 
bring an order for ſuch admittance in 
the afternoon. V 

_ Upon this aſſertion, Mr. Wilkes's 
council and ſolicitor, between eight 
and nine o'clock in the evening of 
the ſame day, again went to the 
tower, and applied for admittance 


as before: the major having re- 


ceived no inſtruction from either of 
the ſecretaries of ftate, or Philip 
Carteret Webb, Eſq; ſtill perſiſted 
in his refufag. 

On the morning of Monday, 
May 2, the court of Common Pleas 
ordered a return to their writ of Ba- 
beas corpus; which return not then 
appearing to the court to be ſuffici- 
ent, the court ordered that this re- 
turn ſhould not, at preſent, be filed; 
but, upon motion, granted another 
habeas corpus, directed to the con- 
ſtable, and ſo forth, of the tower 
of London. ; 

Mr. Wilkes's council, this ſame 
day, between the hours of two and 
three, again went to the tower, and 


made application to major Ransford 
for admittance to Mr. Wilkes, but 
were refuſed, major Ransford de- 
claring that he had received no or- 
ders from either of the ſecretaries 


of ſtate for that purpoſe: there ap- 


peared upon the table a Written or- 
der for him to take down the names 
of all perſons applying for admit- 


tance to col. Wilkes. 


On Tueſday, May 3. at balf an 


Hour paſt ten in the morning, Mr. 


Wilkes was brought to the bar of 


the court of common pleas, where 


he made the following ſpeech: 
My Lords, 8 | 
1 feel myſelf happy to be at 
laſt brought before a court, and be- 
fore judges whoſe characteriſtic is 
the love of liberty. I have many 


humble thanks to return for the im- 


mediate order you were pleaſed to 
iſſue, to give me an opportunity of 
laying my grievances before you. 


They are of a kind hitherto unpa- 
ralleled in this free country, and TI 


truſt the conſequences will teach 
miniſters of Scottiſh and arbitrary 
du N that the liberty of an 
Ingliſh ſubject is not to be fported 
away with impunity, in this cruel 
and deſpotic manner. 

J am accuſed of being the author 
of the North Briton, No. 45. I ſhall 
only remark vpon that paper, that 
it takes all load of accuſation from 
the ſacred name of a prince, whoſe 
family I love and honour as the 
glorious defenders of the cauſe of 
liberty, and whoſe perfonal quali- 
ties are ſq amiable, great, and re- 
ſpectable, that he is deſervedly the 


idol of his people. It is the pecu- 


liar faſhion and crime of theſe times, 


and of thoſe who hold high mini- 


ſerial offices in government, to 
throw every cdious charge from 


themſelves upon majeſty ; the av. 
thor 
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be, has, upon conſtitutional princi- 
ples, done directly the reverſe, and 
is therefore in me, the ſuppoſed au- 
thor, meant to be perſecuted ac- 


cordingly; the particular cruelties 
of my treatment, worſe than if 1 
bad been a Scots rebel, this court 


will hear, and I dare ſay, from your 
juſtice, in due time redreſs. 
I may, perhaps, ſtill have the 
means left me to ſhew that T have 
been Tuperior to every temptation 
of corruption. 
have flattered themſelves, that when 
they found corruption could not 


prevail, perfecution might intimi- 


date. I will ſhew myſelf ſuperior 
to both, My papers have been 
ſeized, perhaps with a hope the 
better to deprive me of that proof of 
their meanneſs and corrupt prodi- 
gality, which it may poſſibly, in a 


Proper place, be yet in my power to 
give.” 5 . 
The caſe was then learnedly ar- 


«+ » , 


— 


s, and when they had finiſhed, 
the court, after making a polite ex- 


cuſe to Mr, Wilkes for the delay, 


"took time to conſider the caſe, and 
to give their opinion; therefore 


they remanded him priſoner to the 


tower till Friday the 6th of May, 
at which time he was ordered to 
be brought up, that the affair might 
be finally determined; but directions 
were given, that, in the mean time, 


both his friends and lawyers ſhould 
have free acceſs to him. 


Next day lord Temple received 
the following letter : 

Whitehall, May 4, 1763. 

My Lord, e 

* The king having judged it im- 

proper that John Wilkes, Eſq; ſhould 

any longer continue to be colonel of 


They may, indeed, 


tia forthe coun 2 
I cannot, at the fame time, help 


455 by eminent lawyers on both 
Fae 
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thor of this paper, whoever he may 


the militia for the county of Buck: 


ingham, I am commanded to ſignify 
his majeſty's pleaſure to your lord. 
ſhip, that you do forthwith give the 


neceſſary orders for diſplacing Mr, 
Wilkes, as an officer in the militia 
for the ſaid county of Buckingham, 

I am, my lord, &c. 

| EcrEmonT, 

In conſequence of which letter, 
his lordſhip immediately wrote the 
following to Mr. Wilkes : 

Sir, Pall-Mall, May 5, 1763. 
At my return laſt night from 
the tower, I received the incloſed 
letter from the earl of Egremont : 
in conſequence of his majeſty's com. 
mands therein ſignified, | you will 


pleaſe to obſerve, that you no 


longer continue colonel of the mili- 
of Buckingham, 


expreſſing the concern J feel in the 


loſs of an officer, by his deportment 


in command endeared to the whole 
corps. I am, Sir, &c. 
e Tux. 
To which Mr. Wilkes made the 
following return: 3 
My Lord, Tower, May 5, 1763. 
„I have this moment the ho- 
nour of your lordſhip's letter, ſigni- 


fying his majeſty's commands, that 
1 ſhould no longer continue colonel of 


the militia for the county of Bucking- 
ham. I have only to return your 
lordſhip my warmeſt thanks for the 
ſpirit and zeal you have ſhewn in 
the ſupport of that conſtitutional 
meaſure from the very beginning, 
Your lordſhip will pleaſe to remem- 


ber, that I was among the fore- 


moſt who offered their ſervices to 
their country at that criſis. Buck- 
inghamſhire is ſenſible, and has al- 
ways acknowledged, that no man 
but your lordſhip could have given 

| ſuccels 
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facceſs to that meaſure in our in- 
I am proud of the 
teſtimony your lordſhip is pleaſed to 
ive me ; and am happy, in theſe 
on of peace, to leave ſo amiable a 
corps in that 1 45 harmony 
Which has from the beginning ſub- 
ited. I am, my lord, &c. 

5 JohN WII EEsò. 
The earl Temple himſelf was 
ſoon after removed from being lord 
lieutenant of the county of Buck- 
ingham.  _ & 

On Friday, May 6, about eight 
in the morning, Mr. Wilkes was 
brought from the tower, and reach- 
ed Weſtminſter-hall about nine, 


The lord chief juſtice, and the 


other judges, came about ten, 
when Mr. Wilkes ſaid, 


My Lor ds, 


_«& Far be it from me to regret 
that I have paſſed ſo many more 
days in captivity, as it will have 
aforded you an opportunity of do- 
ing, upon mature reflection and 
repeated examination, the more 
ſignal juſtice to my country. The 
liberty of all peers and gentlemen, 
and what touches me more ſenſibly, 
that of all the middling and info. 
rior claſs of people, who ſtand moſt 
in need of protection, is in my caſe 
this day to be finally decided up- 
on: a queſtion of ſuch importance 
as to determine at once, whether 
Engliſh liberty be a reality or a 
ſhadow. Your own free-born hearts 
will feel with indignation and com- 
paſſion all that load of oppreſſion 
under which J have fo long labour- 
ed. Cloſe impriſonment, the ef- 
fe&t of premeditated malice, all 
acceſs for more than two days 
denied to me, my houſe ranſacked 
and plundered, my moſt private 


and ſecret concerns divulged, every 


vile and malignant infinuation, 


[139 
even of high treafon itſelf, no lefs 
induſtriouſly than falſely circulated 
by my cruel and implacable ene- 
mies, together with all the various 
inſolence of office, form but a part 
of my unexampled ill-treatment. 
Such inhuman principles of Har 
chamber tyranny will, I truſt, by 
this court, upon this ſolemn occa- 
ſion, be finally extirpated ; and 
henceforth every 1nnocent man, 
however poor and unſupported, 
may hope to ſleep in peace and ſe- 
curity in his own houſe, unviolated 
by king's meſſengers, and the arbi- 
trary mandates of an over-bearing 
ſecretary of ſtate. 85 

I will no longer delay your juſ- 
tice. The nation is impatient to 
hear, nor can be ſafe or happy 


till that is obtained. If the ſame 


perſecution 1s after all to carry me 
before another court, I hope I 
ſhall find that the genuine ſpirit 
of Magna Charta, that glorious in- 
heritance, that diſtinguiſhing cha- 
racteriſtic of Engliſhmen, is as reli- 
giouſly revered there, as I know it 
Is here, by the great perſonages be- 
fore whom I have now the happi- 
neſs to ſtand ; and (as in the ever= 
memorable caſe of the impriſoned 
biſhops) that an independent jury 
of free-born Engliſhmen will per- 
ſiſt to determine my fate, as in con- 
ſcience bound, upon conſtitutional 
principles, by a verdict of guilty 
or not guilty, I aſk no more at the 


hands of my countrymen.“ 


When Mr. Wilkes had made an 
end, lord chief juſtice Pratt ſtood 
up, and delivered the opinion of the 
court on the three following heads, 
which were chiefly inſiſted on by 
council: | 
_ Firſt, The legality of Mr. 
Wilkes's commitment. 

Secondly, The neceſſity for a 

| ſpect- 


140] 
ſpecification of thoſe particular 
pag es in the 4;th number of the 
orth Briton, which had been 
deemed a libel. And, - | 
Thirdly, Mr. Wilkes's privi- 
lege as a member of parliament. _ 
In regard to the firſt, his lord- 
ſhip remarked, that he would con- 
ſider a ſecretary of ſtate's warrant, 
through the whole affair, as no- 
thing ſuperior to the warrant of a 
common juſtice of the peace : and 
that no magiſtrate had, in reality, 
a right ex officio, to apprehend any 
erſon, without ſtating the particu- 
ar crime of which he was accuſed; 
but at the fame time he obſerved 
there were many precedents where 
a a nice combination of circumſtan- 
ces gave ſo ſtrong a ſuſpicion of 
facts, that though the magiſtrate 
could not be juſtified ex officio, he 
was, derenhelefs, ſupported in the 


commitment, eyen without re- 


ceiving any particular information 
for the foundation of his charge. 
The word charge, his lordſhip took 
notice, was in general much miſ- 
underſtood, and did not mean the 
accuſation brought againſt any per- 


fon taken up, but his commitment. 


by the mapiſtrate before whom he 
might” be brought. Upon the 
whole 'of this point, according to 
the cuſtomary rule which had been 
for a ſeries of years obſerved by 
the ſages of the law, even in the 
reign of Charles the ſecond, 
when this matter was ſo frequently 
conteſted, his lordſhip was of opi- 
nion, that Mr. Wilkes's commit- 
ment was not illegal. $ 

Ikn relation to the next article, 
which required a ſpecification of 
the particular paſſages in the North 
Briton which were deemed a libel, 
his or Cup took notice that the 


on 


inſertion of theſe paſſages, ſo far as 
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they related to the point in que. 
ſtion, was not at all neceſſary; for 
even ſuppoſing the whole of the 
4;th North Briton had been in. 


ſerted in the body of the warrant, 


yet it by no means came under hi: 
lordſhip's cognizance at that time; 
for the matter in conſideration 
then was, not the nature of the of. 
fence, but the legality of the com. 
mitment ; the nature of the of. 
fence not reſting in the boſom of 
a judge without the aſſiſtance of a 
jury, and not being a proper ſub- 
ject of enquiry, till regular! 
brought on to be tried in the al. 
tomary way of proceeding. 

With reſpe& to the third and 
laſt point, how far Mr, Wilkes had 
a right to plead his privilege as a 
member of parliament, his lord- 
ſhip remarked, that there were 
but three caſes which could pol- 
ſibly affect the privilege of a mem- 
ber of parliament, and theſe were 


treaſon, felony, and the peace. The 


peace, as it is written in the inſti- 
tutes of the law, his lordſhip ex- 
plained to fignify a breach of the 
peace. He remarked, that when 
the ſeven biſhops were ſent to the 
tower, the plea which was uſed 
when the ſpiritual lords contended 
for their privilege, was, that they 
had endeavoured to diſturb the peace. 
This, at that arbitrary time, was 
judged fufficient to forfeit their 
privilege ; but his lordſhip took 
notice, that, out of the four 
Judges then upon the bench, there 
was but one honeſt man, Powel, 
and he declined giving any op1- 
nion. His lordſhip then obſerved, 
that the privilege of parliament 
ſhould be held ſacred and in- 
violable, and as there were but 
three particular caſes in which that 


privilege was forfeited, it only xe- 


mained 
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mained to examine how far Mr. 
Wilkes's was endangered. Mr. 
Wilkes ſtood accuſed of writing a 


libel ; a libel in the ſenſe of the 


law was a high miſdemeanor, but did 


not come within the deſcription of 


= treaſon, felony, or breach of the peace; 
at moſt it had but a tendency to 
difturb the peace, and conſequently 
could not be ſufficient to deſtroy 
the privilege of a member of par- 
liament, _ 
= Thus was this point of privilege 
determined, and Mr. Wilkes im 
| mediately diſcharged. He had not, 
however, quitted the court, when 
a gentleman of eminence in the 
law ſtood up, and told the lord 
chief juſtice that he had juſt re- 
ceived a note from the attorney 
and ſolicitor-general, to intreat his 
lordſhip not to give Mr. Wilkes 
leave to depart till their coming, 
which would be inſtant, as they 
had ſomething. to offer againſt his 
plea of privilege. The motion was, 
however, rejected; upon which 
Mr. Wilkes ſtood up and ſaid : 
My Lords, | 

« Great as my joy muſt natu- 
rally be at the deciſion which this 
court, with a true ſpirit of liberty, 
has been pleaſed ro make concern- 
ing the unwarrantable ſeizure of 
my perſon, and all the other con- 
ſequential grievances, allow me to 


aſſure you that I feel it far leſs ſen- 
ſibly on my own account, than I 


do for the public. The ſufferings 
of an individual are a trifling ob- 
ject, when compared with the 
whole, and I ſhould bluſh to feel 
for myſelf in compariſon with con- 


ſiderations of. a nature ſo tranſcen- 


dently ſuperior. in. 


1 will not trouble you with 


1141 
my poor thanks. Thanks are due 
to you from the whole Engliſh na- 
tion, and from all the ſubjects of 
the Engliſh crown, They will be 
paid you together with every teſti- 
mony of zeal and affection to the 
learned ſerjeant“, who has ſo ably 


and conſtitutionally pleaded my 


cauſe, and in mine (with pleaſure 
I fay it) the cauſe of liberty, Eve- 
ry teſtimony of my gratitude is 
juſtly due to you, and I take my 
leave of this court with a venera- 
tion and reſpect, Which no time ean 
obliterate, nor can the moſt grate- 
ful heart ſufficiently expreſs,” 


When Mr. Wilkes had ended, 
the audience expreſſed their ſatis- 
faction by an univerſal ſhout, which 
was often repeated. Mr. Wilkes 
ſtaid ſome little time in a room 


adjoining to the court, in expecta- 


tion that the crowd would diſperſe; 
but finding it to no purpoſe, he 
walked out of the back door of the 
Common Pleas, and was received 
by a prodigious multitude of peo- 
ple, who attended him to his houſe 
in Great George- ſtreet, Weſtmin- 
ſter, where being entered, he went 
into his dining room fronting the 
ſtreet, and throwing open his win- 
dows, paid his compliments to the 
populace. 


The next day the following let- 
ter was printed, and ſome thou- 
ſands of it diſperſed: : 
Great George-ſtreet, May 6, 1763. 
« On my return here from Weſt- 


minſter-hall, where I have been 


diſcharged from my commitment 
to the tower, under your l——s 
warrant, I find that my houſe has 


been robbed, and am informed that 


the ſtolen goods are in the poſſeſ- 
ſion of one or both of your 1 — ps. 


*Serjeant Glynn, 
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I. therefore inſiſt that you do forth- 

with return them to | 
Your humble ſervant, 

| J. WiLKkEs. 


In a day or two the following 


anſwer appeared in the public pa- 
pers: | 
Sir, 3 
« In anſwer to your letter of 


yeſterday, in which you took upon 
you to make uſe of the indecent 


and ſcurrilous expreſſions of your 


having found your houſe had 


been robb'd, and that the folen 
goods are in our poſſeſſion; we ac- 


uaint you that your papers were 
1 in conſequence of the heavy 
charge brought againſt you, for 
being the author of an infamous 
and ſeditious libel, tending to 
inflame the minds, and alienate 
the affections of the people from 
his majeſty, and excite them to 


traiterous inſurrections againſt the 


government; for which libel, not- 


withſtanding your diſcharge from 


your commitment to the tower, his 
majeſty has ordered you to be pro- 
ſecuted by his attorney- general. 
We are at a loſs to gueſs what 
you mean by folen goods; but ſuch 
of your papers as do no lead to a 
proof of your guilt, ſhall be reſtor- 
ed to you: ſuch as are neceſſary 
for that purpoſe, it was our duty 


to deliver over to thofe whoſe of- 


fice it is to collect the evidence, 
and manage the proſecution againſt 
you, | 1 8 
We are your humble ſervants, 
| EGREMONT. 
Dunk Hatirax.” 


'This was ſoon ſucceeded by the 
following reply : 9D 

My Lords, | 
„Little did I expect, when I 
was requiring from your lordſhips 


what an Engliſhman has a right to, 


his property taken from him, and 


ſaid to be in your lordſhips poſ- 


ſeſſion, that I ſhould have received, 
in anſwer, from perſons in your 


high ſtation, the expreſſions of in- 
decent and ſcurrilous applied to my 


legal demand. The reſpect I bear 


to his majeſty, whoſe ſervants, it 


ſeems, you {till are, though you 


ftand legally convicted of having 


in me violated, in the higheſt and 


moſt offenſive manner, the liber- 
ties of all the commons of Eng- 
land, prevents my returning you 


an anſwer in the ſame Billing.ſgate 


language. If I conſidered you on- 


ly in your private capacities, I 
ſhould treat you both according to 
your deſerts; but where is the 
wonder that men, who have at- 
tacked the ſacred liberty of the ſub · 


ject, and have iſſued an illegal war- 


rant to ſeize his property, ſhould 


proceed to ſuch /:be/lous exprefiions? 


You ſay, that ſuch of my papers ſhall 
be reſtored to me as do not lead to a 


proof of my guilt, I owe this to 


your apprehenſion of an action, 
not to your love of juſtice ; and in 


that light, if I can believe your 


lordſhips aſſurances, the whole will 
be returned to me. I fear neither 
your proſecution nor your perſecu- 
tion, and I will aſſert the ſecurity 
of my own houſe, the liberty of 
my perſon, and every right of the 
people, not ſo much for my own 
ſake, as for the ſake of every one 
of my Engliſh fellow ſubjects. 
I am, my lords, &c. | 
J. WI1LKES» 


Soon after this, Mr. Wilkes 
having cauſed a printing preſs to 
be ſet up, under his own direction, 
at his houſe in Great George- 
ſtreet, Weſtminſter, advertiſed the 
proceedings of the adminiſira- 


tion, : 
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tion, with all the original papers, 


at the price of a guinea; and the 
North Briton again made its ap- 
pearance. 


But this ſhaft ſeemed to make 
little impreſſion on thoſe it was aim- | 


ed at ; for an information was filed 
againſt him in the court of King's 
Bench, at his majeſty's ſuit, as 
author of the aforeſaid North Bri- 


ton, No. XLV. And, as uſual in 


ſuch caſes, on the meeting of par- 
liament a meſſage was ſent to ac- 
quaint the lower houſe with the 
informations his majeſty had re- 
ceived, that John Wilkes, Eſq; a 
member of that houſe, was the au- 
thorof a moſt ſeditious and danger- 
ous libel ; and with the meaſures 
that had been taken thereupon ; 
and the examinations and proofs of 
ſaid libel were likewiſe laid before 
the houſe, and the North Briton, 


No. XI. V, was adjudged. « a falſe, 
ſcandalous, and ſeditious libel, 


containing expreſſions of the moſt 
unexampled inſolence and con- 
tumely towards his majeſty, the 
groſſeſt aſperſions upon both 


houſes of parliament, and the moſt 


audacious defiance of the authority 
of the whole legiſlature, and moſt 
manifeſtly tending to alienate the 
affections of the people from his 
majeſty, to withdraw them from 


their obedience to the laws of the 


realm, and to excite them to 
traiterous inſurrections againſt his 
majeſty's government; and or- 
dered to be burnt by the hands of 
the common hangman. 
On the ſame day Mr. Wilkes 
complained of breach of privilege, 
by the impriſonment of his perſon, 
the plundering of his houſe, the 
ſeizing of his papers, and the 
ſerving him with a ſubpœna upon 
an information in the court of 
King's Bench, &c. 


But Samuel Martin, Eſq; mem 
ber for Camelford, and late ſecre- 
tary of the treaſury, having been 
groſsly affronted in the North Bri- 
ton, and preſuming, by what had 
paſſed, and other informations re- 
ceived, that Mr. Wilkes was the 
author of that abuſe, took an op- 
portunity of demanding ſatisfactionz 
on which a duel enſued, and Mr, 
Wilkes received a dangerous wound 
in the belly with a piſtol bullet. 
This occaſioned various ſpecula- 
tions, and men of moderate. princi- 
ples were willing to hope, that the 
diviſions, by which the nation in ge- 
neral was apitated, would imme- 
diately ſubſide by his death, which 
they looked upon as certain, and, 
that all parties and. diſputes would 
ceaſe, within doors and without, 
when that event happened. How- 
ever, his indiſpoſition made noother 
alteration in the courſe of pro- 
ceedings, than to diſable him, if it 
had been ſo determined, to anſwer 
to. a complaint exhibited againſt 
him in the upper houſe for affixin 
the name of a member of that houſe 
to a moſt infamous, wicked, and blaſ- 
phemous book, intituled An Eſſay 
on Woman'; which book was pub- 
licly produced, to the eternal dif- 
grace of every perſon concerned in 
writing and printing it. As to pub- 
liſhing this extraordinary perform- 
ance, it did not appear that there was 
any intention to expoſe it to ſale. But 
about a dozen copies of it were print- 
ed for the uſe, it was ſaid, of a ſelett 
club, to which Mr. Wilkes had the 
honour to belong; and this, too, with 
ſo much ſecrecy, that it was by mere 
chance ſome ſcraps of it got out of 
the printer's houſe, and with the 
greateſt diſſiculty a compleat copy 
of it was procured. . 

But to return. In the courſe of 


| buſineſs, his majeſty's meſſage con- 
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tinued to be conſidered, and the im- 


portant queſtion, whether privilege 
of parliament extends to the writing 


and ür ſeditious libels, or 
ought to be allowed to obſtruct the 
ordinary courſe of the laws in the 


ſpeedy and effectual proſecution of 
o heinous and dangerous an of- 


fence, was finally determined in the 


negative; by which the authority 
of warrants from his majeſty's prin-, 
cipal ſecretaries of ſtate, and the 
commitments thereupon, ſeem, on 


all ſimilar occaſions, to be eſta- 
bliſhed. pits 5 | 


So ſolemn a decifion concerning 
Privilege will, it is hoped, be at- 


tended with this good effect, that 


the ordinary employers of the preſs 
will be more cautious in their pub- 


lications, when they perceive that 
even the great ſenators of the realm 
are not permitted to patronize ſedi- 


tious writings. | 
| When the ſentence, paſſed on the 
North Briton, came to be executed 
at the Royal Exchange, a great mob 


aſſembled there, who not only pelted 


the executioner, the conſtables, and 
the inferior officers, with filth and 
dirt, but inſulted the chief officers 
preſent in the groſſeſt manner; the 


fore-glaſs of the chariot of Mr. 
Harley, one of the high ſheriffs, and 
a member of parliament for the city 


of London, was broken by a billet 


thrown at his perſon, which was 


taken from the fire that was kindled 


to conſume the North Briton. Mr. 


Harley being ſlightly wounded, and 


obſerving the ſpirit of licentiouſneſs 
that prevailed among the multitude, 
haſtened to the manſion houſe to 


appriſe the lord mayor of the 
danger. The hangman thinking it 
bis duty to follow the high ſheriff, 
made his retreat too as ſoon after 
as he could; and the conſtables, 
moſt of their ſtaves being broken 


by the furious reſiſtance they had 
made, mixed among the crowd, 
and marched off without further 


oppoſition. However, one of the 


rioters was taken, and the North 


Briton was partly conſumed by 


means of a lighted link on which it 
was placed, by the zeal of the pro- 


per officers. The ſcraps of it 


reſcued from the flames by the vio: 


lence of the affailants, were, it is ſaid; 
carried off in triumph, and in the 
evening diſplayed at Temple Bar, 


where a bonfire was made, and a 
large jack boot committed to the 


flames in the room of them, amidſt 


the acclamations of a vaſt concourſe 


of people. „ _ 
The houſe of commons having 


taken cognizance of this riot, thank- 


ed the ſneriffs of London for their 
ſpirited behaviour on the occaſion, 


and addreſſed his majeſty that he 


might order the offenders to be 
brought to juſtice. 


In conſequence of this addrefs, a 


warrant was ſent from the ſecretary 
of ſtate's office to the lord mayor, 
directing diligent ſearch to be made 
after the rioters ; but it does not ap- 
pear that any have yet been diſco- 
vered in conſequence of this warrant, 

The city of London did not ap- 
pear to conſider the affront thus of- 
fered to their officers in as heinous a 
light, as the houſe of commons did 


that offered to their order; for when, 
ſome days after, at a court of com- 


mon council, a motion was made, 
„That the thanks of this court be 
given to the hon. Thomas Harley, 
and Richard Blunt, Eſq; ſheriffs of 
this city, for their ſpirited conduct 


in executing the order of both 


houſes of parliament, and vindicat- 
ing the honour and authority of the 


magiſtracy of this city, in the late 


dangerous riot in Cornhill on Sa- 
turday laſt; and that Mr. William 
| HNuſſcy, 


f Mr. Wilkes were Mr. 
& Glyan, the recorder of London, Mr. 


* 
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Huſſey, the city's ſollicitor, do pro- 
ſecute lohn Franklin, now a priſoner 
in Newgate, for the inſolent aſſault 


committed by him upon the ſaid 


ſheriffs in the execution of their 
duty; it paſſed in the negative. 
Mr. Wilkes, not content with the 
complaint, which he had made to the 
houſe of commons,ofa breach of their 


privilege in. his perſon, commenced 


an action in the court of Common 
Pleas againſt Robert Wood, Eſq; the 


under ſecretary of ſtate, for ſeizing 


his papers; and, on the 6th of De- 
cember, this cauſe was tried before 


lord chief juſtice Pratt, and a ſpe- 
cial jury at the defendant's deſire, 
when, after a hearing of near 15 
hours, a verdi& was given for Mr. 
Wilkes with 10001. damages; and 


fall coſts of ſuit. The counſel for 
zerjeant 


Stow, Mr. Dunning, Mr. Wallace, 


and Mr. Gardiner. For Mr. Wood, 
Sir Fletcher Norton, Mr. Serjeant 
Nares, Mr. Serjeant Davy, and Mr. 
Tits. 


It is ſaid the following words 
cloſed the charge to the jury on this 


important occafion : 


© This warrant is unconſtitutional, 


illegal, and abſolutely void: it is 


a general warrant, directed to four 


meſlengers, to take up any perſons, 


without naming or deſcribing them 


with any certainty, and to bring 
them, together with their papers, 


If it be good, a ſectetary of flate 


Can delegate and depute any one 


of the meſſengers, or any even from 


the loweit of the peaple, to take 
| examinations, to commit or reteate, 


the higheſt judical officers. the law 
knows can do or order. There is no 
authority in. our law books that 


and, in fine, to do every zt which 


$ Mention theſe kinds of warrants, 


Vor. VI. 


\ 


[145 
but in expreſs terms condemn them. 

Upon the matureſt conſideration 
I am bold to ſay, that this warrant 
is illegal ; but I am far from wiſh- 
ing a matter of this conſequence 
ſhould reſt ſolely on my opinion; 
I am only one of twelve, whoſe 
opinions I am defirous ſhould be 
taken in this matter, and I am very 
willing to allow myſelf the meaneit 
of the twelve, There is alſo a ſtill 
higher court, before which this mat- 
ter may becanvaſſed, and whoſe de- 
termination is final; and here I 
cannot help obſerving the happineſs 
of our conſtitution in admitting theſe 
appeals, in conſequence of which 
material points are determined on 
the moſt mature conſideration, and 
with the greateſt ſolemnity. To 
this admirable delay of the law (for 
in this caſe the law's delay may be 


ſtiled admirable) I believe it is chief- 


ly owing that we poſſeſs the beſt 
digeſted and moſt excellent body of 
laws which any nation on the face 
of the globe, whether ancient or 
modern, could ever boaſt of. If 
theſe higher juriſdiftions ſhould 
declice my opinion erroneous, 
I ſubmit as will become me, apd 


kiſs the rod ; but I muſt ſay, I 


ſnall always conſider it as a rod of 
iron for the chaſtiſement of the peo- 
ple of Great Britain.“ 

Soon after 
given for Mr. Wilkes, a man 
knocked at his door, deſtiing 
to ſpeak with him on particular 


| buſineſs; but it appearing by his 


dialect, that he was a Scotchman, 


and being beſides an entice ſttanger, 
he was reſuſed admittance ; on which 
he went away to a _ccfiee-houſe, 


near Parlament-ſircet, where a per- 
ſon made an affidavit that he over- 
heard him declare, that himſelf and 
ten more men were determined to 
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cut Mr. Wilkes off, let the event be 
what it would, and next morning 


gave information of it by letter to 


to Mr. Wilkes, deſiring him to be 
on his guard. Accordingly on 
Thurſday morning, the perſon 
ſworn apainſt, as is ſuppoſed, bring- 
ing a letter to Mr. Wilkes's houſe, 
ſigned Alexander Dan, the purport 
of which was to beg an interview 


with him on an affair of the moſt in- 


terſting nature, he was deſired to 
call again at one o'clock, which 
he did accordingly; and ſeven 


o' clock being then appointed, as he 


was going out at the parlour door, 
into Mr. Wilkes's bedchamber, two 
gentlemen, who had placed them- 
ſelves behind it, ſeiſed him by each 
arm and flung him on his back. 
On ſearching him a new penknife 


was found in his pocket, which he 
; pretended he had purchaſed about 


nine months ago; on being farther 
queſtioned, he ſaid fix months; and 


at laſt owned he bought it at Cha- 
tham about a fortnight ſince. Upon 
this, he was taken immediately into 


cuſtody by a tipſtaff then preſent 
-for that purpoſe; was carried next 
morning before one of the judges; 


and a complaint likewiſe exhibited 
' againſt him in the houſe of commons, 


who thereupon ordered the tip- 
ſtaff, in whoſe cuſtody he was, to 
bring him to the bar; but when he 


was there, the houſe received ſuch 


proofs of his being inſane, as en- 


gaged them to diſcharge him from 


any further appearance. 


When Mr. Wilkes had been 


wounded, as we have already relat- 


ed, he gave notice of it to the houle 
of commons, who thereupon gave 


him time for his appearance, and 


afterwards erlarged it on the 
report of his phyſician and ſur- 
geon; but beginning at laſt, to tul- 
pect ſome colluſion between him and 


-0 


”- 


— 


them, on the 16th of December, 
they ordered Dr. Heberden and Mr. 
Hawkins to attend him, in order to 


ces ; 
obſerve the progreſs of his cure, 


and to report the fame to the houſe, 
In conſequence this order, Dr. 
Heberden next day ſent the follow. 
ing letter to Dr. Brockleſby, Mr. 
Wilkes's phyſician : | 
Dear Sir, Cecil-ſtreet, Dec. 17, 
An order of the houſe of com. 
mo! 5 is come to Mr, Hawkins and 
me, to attend Mr. Wilkes from time 
to time, in order to obſerve the pro- 


greſs of the cure, and to make a 


report to the houſe together with 
you and Mr. Graves, You wil 
oblige us by acquainting Mr. Wilkes 
witn this; and if you will let us 
know at what time you intend to 
fee Mr. Wilkes on Monday, we wil 


be ready to meet you there. Mt, 


Hawkins deſires that the appoint- 
ment may be for ſome hour after 
twelve. | | 

I am yours, W. Heberden.“ 

And Dr. Brockleſby incloſed the 
above letter, with the order of the 
houſe, to Mr, Wilkes in the follow. 
ing letter : | 

&« Dear Sir, 

Late laſt night I received the in. 
cloſed letter from my moſt ingenious 
and worthy friend Dr. Heberden, 
and alſo the incloſed copy of an 
order of the houſe of commons, to 
report upon your caſe on the 19th 


of January. I am therefore to en- 


treat you to fix the hour for our 
attencance at your houſe on Mon- 
day, and I will take cate to appoirt 
Dr. Heberden and Mr, Hawkins. 
Yours, &c. R. Brockleſby.“ 
In anſwer to theſe letters, Mr. 
Wilkes ſent the following cards i 
Dr. Heberden and Mr. Hawkins: 
The card to Dr. Heberden was 
as follows; | 


c Mr, 


ce Mr. Wilkes preſents his compli- 
ments to Dr. Heberden, and is duly 
ſenſible of the kind care and con- 
cern of the houſe of commons, 
not only for his health, but for his 
ſpeedy recovery. He is attended 
by Dr. Brockleſby, of whoſe in- 
tegrity and ability he has had the 
experience of many years, and on 
whoſe ſkill he has the moſt perfect 
reliance, Mr. Wilkes cannot but 


ſtill be of opinion, that there is a 


peculiar propriety in the choice he 
at firſt made of Dr. Brockleſby, for 
the cure of what is called a gun- 


ſhot wound, from the circumſtance 


of the doQor's having been ſeveral 
years phy ſician to the army; but at 
the ſame time entertains a real 
eſteem for Dr. Heberden's great 
merit; and though he cannot ſay 
that he wiſhes to ſee the doctor at 
preſent, he hopes in a few weeks 
he ſhall be well enough to beg that 
honour to eat a bir of mutton in 
Great George-ftreet.” 
And that to Mr. Hawkins: 

{© Mr. Wilkes preſents his compli- 

ments to Mr. Hawkins. He ſome 


time ago, from motives of huma- 


nity, readily conſented, at the re- 


queſt of Mr. Martin, to receive the 


viſiis of Dr. Heberden and Mr. 
Hawkins, He is now acquainted 
that the honour Mr. Hawkins in- 
tends him, of a viſit to-day, 1s not 
at the defire of Mr Martin; and 
therefore he begs that it may be de- 
ferred till he is more capable of en- 
Joying company. He has every 
reaſon to continue perfectly ſatif- 
fed with the conduct ot Mr. Graves, 
a military ſurgeon of eminence, who 
extracted the ball. He hopes, in a 


few weeks, to be ſo well recovered, 
as to be able to receive Mr. Haw- 
kins in Great Georpe-ſtreet; and 
ſhall be impatient for an oppor— 
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tunity of ſhewing the juſt regard 
he will ever pay to fo diſtinguiſhed 
a character. Monday, Dec. 19 ” 
In juſtification, however, ot the 
characters of Dr. Brockleſby and 
Mr. Graves, Mr. Wilkes ſent for 
Dr. Duncan, one of his majeſty's 
ſurgeons in ordinary, and Mr. Mid- 
dleton, one of his majeſty's ſerjeant 
ſurgeons, who attended him ac- 
cordingly.— The reaſon he humor- 
ouſly gave to theſe two gentlemen, 
it is ſaid, for ſending for them was, 
That as he found the houſe thought 
it proper that he ſhould be watched, 
he himſelf thought two Sco:chmen 
moſ? proper for his ſpies. 


This attention, however, of the 


houſe of commons to Mr. Wilkes's 
health ſeems, alone, to have had a 


happy influence upon it, fer on the 


24th he ſuddenly ſet out for France, 


to viſit his daughter, as he him- 


ſelf gave out, then dangerouſly 


ill at Paris, and arrived there on 


the 26th. 


8 4 — 


Heads of an Act for granting to his 
Majefty jeveral additional Dulies 
upon Wines imported into this king- 
dom, and certain Duties upon all 
Cyder and Perry. 


4 Ragan from and after the 31ſt 
day of March 1763, the fol- 


3 additional duties ſhall take 


place, v7Z. 
On French wine and vinegar im- 


ported 8]. per ton; and all other 
wines and vinegar imported, 4l. 


per ton; to be collected, levied, 
and paid, as expreſſed in the act of 
Jacobus II. or in any other act by 
wbich the duties thereby granted 
are made perpetual. 


Damaged and unwerchentable 


wines ſhall be exempted from theſe 
additional duties. 
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The ſaid duties ſhall be under the 
management of the commiſſioners 


of the cuſtoms; and ſhall be paid 


over weekly by the receiver gene- 


ral into the Exchequer, apart from 


all other monies, and ſhall be en- 
tered accordingly in proper books to 


be provided there for that purpoſe. 


No allowance ſhall be made for 


leakage, but upon wines imported 


directly from the country or place 
of their growth, &e. Madeira wines 
from the Britiſh plantations in A- 
merica excepted. | | 
From and after July 5, 1763, an 


additional duty ſhall be laid on all 
cyder and perry, via on all cyder 
and perry imported 40s. per ton; 


and upon all cyder and perry made 
within Great Britain, 48. per hhd, 
to be paid by the maker. 

The duties upon cyder and perry 
made in England, to be under the 


receipt and management of the com- 


miſſioners and officers of exciſe 
there, and thoſe in Scotland under 
like officers there. The commiſ- 


ſioners ſhall appoint a ſufficient 


number of officers, and the duties 
ſhall be paid into the Exchequer 


apart from all other monies. 


The makers of cyder and perry 


(not being compounders) ſhall enter 


their names, and the mills, preſſes, 
or other utenſils, ſtore-houſes, and 
other places to be made uſe of, 
at the next office of exciſe, ten days 


before they begin to work, under 


the penalty of 25l. for uſing any 
unentered place, 

The officers of exciſe, upon re- 
queſt made, ſhall have free acceſs in 
the day-time, to all piaces entered 
or made uſe of for making or keep- 
ing perry ot Cyder, and {hall gauge, 
and report the contents to the com- 
miſſioners, leaving a copy for the 


maker. The duties ſhall be paid 
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move 'any cyder or perry in their 


that the officer may attend, and take 


ficers of exciſe may ſeize the ſame. 


ſhall te renewed annually, and the 


a ſurvey. Perſons delivering falſe 
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according thereto, within fix weeks 
from making ſuch charge ; and the 
uſual allowances ſhall be made in 
reſpect thereof. | 

Perſons, intending to ſell or re- 


poſſeſſion, made before July 5, 1763, 
ſhall ſend a ſigned particular there- 
of to the next. office of exciſe, ten 
days before the faid 5th of July, 


an account thereof, and grant cer- 
tificates occafionally for the removal 
of a like quantity, without charg- 
ing the duty, &c. a ay 

No cyder and perry exceeding 
fix gallons ſhall be removed, &c. 
without a certificate, on forfeiture 
thereof, with the package. Of- 


A time ſhall be limited, for which 
the certificate ſhall be in force. 

Perſons making cyder or perry to 
be conſumed in their own private 
families only, ſhall be admitted to 
compound for the duties, they giv- 
ing in a lift of the number in fami- 
ly, and paying at the rate of 55s per 
head pe ann. This compoſition 


money paid down at the ſame time. 
The houſes, &c. of perſons, who 
ſhall thus compound, ſhall be ex- 
empted from ſurvey or ſearch. But 
upon increaſe of the family, a new 
lift ſhall be given in, and 5d. per 
month per head ſhall be paid for the 
additional number, during the ſub- 
fiſting unexpired term of the year, 
Compounders neglecting to deliver 
in ſuch liſts, and to pay their com- 
poſition money, ſhall be charged 
with the duty, and become liable to 


or feen liſts, &c. ſhall forfeit 
201, | | 
Children under eight years of age 
ſhall not be inſerted in the lifts. 
Com- 


Compounders may ſell, diſpoſe of, 
or remove any cyder or perry more 
than ſufficient for their own uſe, 
giving two days notice to the pro- 


per officer, who ſhall attend, and 


take an account thereof, and charge 
the duties and report the ſame to 
the exciſe - office, leaving a copy with 
the compounder. Such cyder or 
perry ſhall not be afterwards re- 
moved without a certificate. Com- 
pounders being guilty of any fraud, 
or in ſelling, exchanging, or de- 
livering out cyder or perry, ſhall 
forfeit 20 l. = 

No compounder ſhall let out or 
lend his mill, or other utenſils for 
making cyder or perry, without giv- 
ing three days previous notice to 
the proper officer to attend, and 


charge the duties; unleſs the cyder 
or . be the property of another 


compounder, or of ſome perſon not 
liable to the duty; and no part of 
it ſhall be removed without a cer- 


tificate, under a penalty of 10 1. 


Perſons uſing their own mills, &c. 
or procuring cyder or perry to be 
made at the mill, &c. of any other 
perſon, ſhall be deemed makers. 

Compounders for malt ſhall not 
be liable to compound, or pay du- 
ties, for cyder or perry to be made 


and conſumed in their own families, 


unleſs they ſhall ſell, or otherways 
diſpoſe of any part thereof; in which 
caſe they ſhall comply with the di- 


rections given with reſpect to eom- 


pounders in like circumſtances. 
Occupiers of tenements not rated 
above 40s. per ann, to the land tax, 


and not making more that four 


hogſheads of cyder and perry in the 
whole in a year, ſhall be exempted 
from duties, or compounding. 


Theſe new duties on cyder and 


perry ſhall be drawn back on ex- 


portation; and upon diſtillation 
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thereof into low wines and ſpirits ; 
and upon the ſame being made into 


vinegar, and charged with the du- 


ties as ſuch, | 
The penalty of oppoſing an of. 


ficer in the execution of his office, 


or of reſcuing or ſtaving any cyder 
or perry after any ſeizure thereof, 
ſhall be gol. for every ſuch offence. 
Informations for offences againſt 
this act, by the makers of cyder or 
perry, ſhall be Jaid within three 
months after being committed ; and 
notice thereof ſhall be given them. 
Perſons agprieved by the judg- 
ment-of any juſtice of the peace, 
touching the duties or penalties, 
may appeal to the quarter ſeſſions; 
and the determination of the ſaid 
court ſhall be final. 55 
Appellants ſhall give notice to the 
other parties, and the court ſhall 
award Coſts as they ſee fit, to be 


levied by diftraint. 


For want of ſufficient time inter- 
vening, an appeal may be made to 
the ſecond quarter ſeſſions. 5 
A re-hearing ſhall be had of the 
merits of the caſe upon appeals ; 
and defects of form in the original 
proceedings may be rectified by 
the court, Ee nn Fi 
All powers, rules, methods, pe- 
nalties, and clauſes in act 12 Car. II. 
or in any other act relating to the 
revenue of exciſe, where not altered 
by this act, ſhall be put into exe- 
cution with reſpe& to the duties 
on cyder and perry. | a 
The penalties and forfeitures re- 
lating thereto, ſhall be recovered or 
mitigated, as by the laws of exciſe, 
or in the courts at Weſtminſter, or 
the court . Exchequer in Scotland, 
and ſhall be employed, half to the 
uſe of the king, and half to him 

that ſhall ſue. 
The duty on cyder and perry 
[L) 3 brough 


, 


brought from Jerſey, Guernſey, 
Sark or Alderney, ſhall be paid by 
the importer before landing, on 
penalty of being ſeiſed and forfeited, 

The monies arifing by the re- 


ſpective duties granted by this act, 


' ſhall be entered in proper books in 


the auditor's office ſeparately from 


each other, and from all other mo- 
nies; and ſhall be a fund for the 
payment of the annuities chargeable 
on the principal ſum of 5. ooo, oool. 
borrowed on the credit of this act. 


: des ah 


Heads of the 4 paſſed this Seſſion for 
explaining and amending the fore- 
going Act. a | | 
XJ HERE AS by an act made in 
the laſt ſeſſion of parliament, 


a duty of four ſhillings per hogſhead 


was granted upon all cyder and 
perry made in Great Britain, over 
and above all other duties: and it 
was thereby directed, that the ſaid 


duty ſhould be paid within fix 


weeks, from the time of making 
the charge by the officers of exciſe ; 
and all makers of cyder and perry 
were thereby authoriſed to com- 


pound for this duty, in reſpect of 


the cyder and perry to be conſumed 
in their own private families. And 
whereas it would be a great relief 


to the perſons ſubje& to the ſaid 


duty, or to the compoſition in lieu 
thereof, many of whom are in- 
duſtrious perſons, with large fa- 
milies, if the time for payment of 
the ſaid duty were enlarged, and 
the compoſition of five ſhillings, 
authoriſed to be made by the ſaid 
act, were lowered. | 
From and after the 5th day of 
July 1764, the time limited by 
the former act for payment of the 
duties, hall be extended to fix 
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months; after the expiration of 
which they ſhall be recovered and 
levied, as hereby directed, | 
In lieu of the former compoſition, 
officers of exciſe are authoriſed to 
compound with private families, at 
the rate of 2s. per head, per ann. 
for each perſon of eight years old 
and upwards, in the liſts deliver- 
ed in to them, which compoſition 
ſhall be renewed annually; and in 
caſe of an increaſe in the family 


during the year, an additional liſt 


ſhall be given in, and 2d. per month 
paid for every perſon added during 


the ſubſiſting unexpired term of 


ſuch year. The compoſitions ſhall 
be applied as the duties. Other 
parts of the former a& relating 
to compoſitions, ſhall continue in 
force. 3 6 | 
Makers of cyder at other preſſes 
than their own, not being com- 
pounders, ſhall enter their names 


at the next office of exciſe, ten days 


previous to ſuch making ; together 
with the mills, and owners thereof, 


and the cellars or ſtorehouſes for 


keeping ſuch cyder, under a penalty 
for their uſing any unentered mill, 
ſtorehouſe, &c. of 251. Officers of 
exciſe ſhall have free acceſs to the 
ſaid mills, ſtorehouſes, &c. in the 
day time, to gauge the cyder, &c. 
and to make and report the charge, 
leaving a copy with the maker; 
who ſhall pay the duty according to 

zoo. 

' Proprietors of cyder mills, &c. ſo 
lent out, ſhall not be obliged to give 
notice thereof, 

Where the compounder intends 
to ſell or diſpoſe of cyder, &c. im- 
mediately from the mill, the officer 
ſhall deliverto him blank certificates 
and counter-parts for the purpoſe, 
to be filled up occafionally ; which 
ſhall protect the removal of ſuch 

55 „ eee, 
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cyder. The counter-part ſhall be 
filled up and ſigned, at the ſame 
time with the certificates, and ſhall 
be returned to the officer, and a 
receipt ſhall be given him for the 
certificates. The certificates and 
counter-parts not uſed, ſhall be 
produced when called for. The 
vantities ſold, and certified for, 
(hall be verified on oath. Returns 
of the quantities diſpoſed of, as 
aforeſaid, ſhall be made by the 
officers of exciſe to the commiſ- 
ſioners of exciſe, and the duties 
charged from the counter-parts; a 
copy of which retorns ſhall be left 


with the maker, who ſhall pay the 


duty accordingly within ſix months 


from thence. A maker of cyder or 
perry not complying with theſe re- 


gulations, or being guilty of any 
fraud, ſhall forfeit 25t. Certificates 
for the removal of cyder from the 


mill, ſhall be in force, but between 
1 Sept. and 13 Dec. yearly. Blank 


certificates and counter-parts ſhall 
be delivered up within ten days at- 
ter, on penalty of 251. | 
The penalty of obſtructing an 
officer in his duty, ſhall be 50l. If 
any officer of exciſe ſhall refuſe or 
wilfully neglect to leave a true copy 
of his report in writing, or to grant 
a certificate for the removal of any 
cyder or perry, upon reaſonable re- 
queſt made for that purpoſe, or if any 


maker of cyder or perry, authorized 


to compound, ſhall offer to make ſoch 
compoſition, and if any ſuch of- 


ficer ſhall refuſe or wilfully neglect 


to accept ſuch compoſition, he ſhall, 


for each refuial or neglect, for- 


feit and pay the ſum of forty 


ſhillings. 


1565 


The repreſentaiicn of the lord mayor, 
aldermen, and commons of 1 he c ity 
of London, to their reprejentatiVci, 


* 


. 
in relation to the original bill for 
laying an exciſe on cyder, Sc. 

THIS court cannot forbear expreſ- 

4 ſinng to you their ſurpriſe at the 
precipitate progre's which has been 


made in a new attempt towards a 


general exciſe. | 

The extenſion of exciſe laws into 
private houſes, whereby the ſubject 
is made liable to a frequent and ar- 
bitrary viſitation of officers, and the 
judicial determination of commiſſio- 


ners removeable at pleaſure, is in- 


conſiſtent with thoſe principles of 
liberty, which have hitherto diſtin- 


guiſhed this nation from arbitrary 


governments. 8 | | 
An attack upon the liberty of the 
ſubject, made ſo immediately after 
a glot1ous and ſucceſsful war, and 
at a time when we had juſt reaſon to 
expect to enjoy the bleſſings of peace, 
demands your ſerious attention. 
And this court doth remark, 


that whatever maybe the ne ſſi tyof 
the times, the ſmallneſs of the ſum 


indicates that cannot be the only 


motive to ſo extraordinary a meaſure. 


For theſe reaſons, this court doth 


moſt earneſtly recommend \ our con- 


ſtant attendance in parliament, and 


utmoſt endeavours to op; ole every 


enlargement and extenſion of the 
powers of exctie, and that youu do 


not conceal from the public any ſuch _ 
attempt, nos ſuffer you: ſelves to be 


amuled by any plauſible alteration 


in the bill, ſubjecting the makers of 


cyder and perry to exciſe laws, 


* 


. 4 


— 


Petitions of the lord mayer, aldermen, 
aud communs of th city of London, 
to the different branches of the le- 

_ giflature againſt Jaid bill. 
Totihe houſe of commons. 


| T Hat ycur petitioners have obſerv- 


* ed by the votes of this honCurable 


| I. 4 houle, 
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houſe, that a bill is now depending 
for granting to his majeſty an ad- 
ditional duty on wine, cyder and 
| Po which bill, your petitioners 

have been informed, ſubjects the 
makers of cyder and perry 
laws of exciſe. © | | 
That your petitioners, with the 
deepeſt concern, cannot help con- 
fidering this unexpected proceeding 
as preparatory to a general exten- 
ſion of thoſe grievous laws; for when 
new orders of men, by ſituation and 
profeſſion diſtin& from traders, are 


rendered objects of the exciſe laws, 


the precedent 1s formidable, not to 


commerce only, but hath a fatal ten- 
dency, which your petitioners trem- 


ble to think of. 


That as every attempt to enlarge 


the dominion of the exciſe muſt a- 
waken your petitioners fears, it will 
alſo juſtify their dutiful repreſenta- 


tions to this honourable houſe, the 


guardians of liberty. 


That after all the ben ſo 


chearfully borne, all the hardſhips 


ſo patiently endured, and all the 
100d fo 2 ſpilt in ſupport of 
the late juſt, glorious, and ſucceſsful 


war, your petitioners moſt humbly 


hope, that the meritorious ſubjects 
of this country may not feel the 
extenſion of exciſe laws amongſt the 
' firſt fruits of peace. 8 
Vour petitioners, therefore, moſt 
humbly pray, that ſo much of the 
aid bill, as ſubjects the makers of 
cyder and perry to the powers of ex- 
ciſe, may not paſs into a law, 

And your petitioners ſhall ever 
Preys > NE 


This petition not having the de- 
fired effect, another petition, in the 
ſame words, was preſented, at their 
zegueſt, to the houſe of lords by the 


earl Temple; and likewiſe the fol- 


F 


to the 


REGISTER 

ing to the king the very inſtant 
it was known the bill had paſſed the 
houſe of lords. | 


To the king's moſt excellent majeſty, 


That your petitioners are fully 
convinced, that the collecting the 
duties intended to be laid upon the 
makers of cyder and perry, by way 
of exciſe, is not, nor can, in many 
inſtances, be ſo regulated, but that 
it will occaſion numberleſs difficul- 


ties and queſtions. 


That the method of trial and de- 
ciſion of exciſe diſputes are founded 


only in neceſſity, being in their na- 


ture arbitrary, and inconſiſtent with 


the principles of liberty, and the 


happy conſtitution of your majeſty's 


. government. | 


That the expoſing private houſes 
to be entered into, and ſearched at 


pleaſure, by perſons unknown, will 


be a badge of ſlavery upon your 
people. CIS: SW 

That yourpetitioners, firmly con- 
fiding in your majeſty's gracious fa- 
vour, and filled with a moſt kumble 
and grateful ſenſe of your pater- 
nal affection for your people, mok 


humbly beſeech your majeſty to pro- 


te@ their liberty, and to keep them 
happy and at eaſe, free from the 


apprehebfion of being diſturbed in 


their property, by which your ma- 
jeſty will erect a laſting monument 
of your goodneſs in every houſe in 
the kingdom. | 

Your petitioners, therefore, moſt 
humbly implore your majeſty, that 


vou will not give your royal aſſent 


to ſo much of the bill, as ſubjects 
the makers of cyder and pertiy td 
exciſe laws. 

And your petitioners ſhall ever pray. 
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Proceedin go 1 to the Jame bill 
in the houſe of lords. | 


THL bill was likewiſe ſharply 
and vigorouſly conteſted in tbe 
| houſe of lords, where it was op- 


Poſed by the _ 
Dukes of Grafton, Bolton, De- 
vonſhire, Newcaſtle, Portland. 
Marquis of Rockingham. 
Farls of Suffolk, Plymouth, Ox- 
ford, Ferrers, Dartmouth, Briſtol, 
Aſhburnham, Temple, Cornwallis, 


Hard wicke. 
Viſcounts Fauconberg, Vorring- | 


ton, Folkeſtone, Spencer. 
Lords Abergaveny, Willoughby 


de Broke, Ward, Foley, Ducie, 
Monſon, Forteſcue, Archer, Pon- 


ſonby, Walpole, Lyttelton, Sorts, 


Grantham, Groſvenor. 


Biſhops of Ely, Hereford, Wor- 


ceſter, Litchfield, Norwich, Lin- 


coln, Chicheſter, St. Aſaph, Ox- 


| ford. 


And occaſioned the: e 
rows: 


Die Lune 28 Marti, 1763. 
The order of the day being read 


for the ſecond reading of the bill, 


intituled, An act for granting to 


kis majeſty ſeveral additional duties 
upon wines imported into this King- 


dom, and certain duties on all cy- 


der and perry; and for raiſing the 
ſum of three millions five hundred 


thouſand pounds, by way of an- 
nuities l lotteries, to be charged 
on the ſaid duties; 

The ſaid bill. was eecending y 


read a ſecond time. 


And it being propoſed to com- 
mit the bill: 

The ſame was objected to, | 

After long — thereupon, 


The queſtion was put, Whether 


this bill ſhall be committed ? 


It was reſolved in the affirma- 
tins. 4 chant 
Contents, 73 


Proxies, 1 83 

Not Contents, 48 

Proxies, ; i549 
Diſſentient. 


iſt. Becauſe we conceive thre | 


would have accrued lefs detriment 


to the public by rejecting this bill, 


than by agreeing to it; fince it 


would have been eaſy, had the bill 
been rejected, to have provided the 
neceſſary ſupplies by ſome other 
ways and means, leis dangerous to 
the public liberty than the exten- 
ſion of the laws of exciſe, over new 
orders of men, who, by mere igno- 


rance and inadvertency, may be 


ſubjected to the ſevereſt peralties 
for things done in the common, 


ordinary, and neceſſary management 


of their farms. 

ꝛ2dly. Becauſe blending diſtinct 
matters in the ſame money- bill, lays 
this houſe under the utmoſt diffi- 
culties; ſince the alteration made 


by this houſe, to any parts of ſuch 


bill, may be an unavoidable ob- 
ſtruction to other parts of it, leſs © 
liable to objection, and requiring 


greater expedition and diſpatch : 


and we conceive, that ta tack unto 


fuch a bill, matters, which for ma- 


ny reaſons aqught to be kept ſepa- 
rate and diſtinct, is deſtructive of 
all freedom of debate and all due 
deliberation, unparliamentary, high- 


ly derogatory to the privilege of 


the peers, and may be of dange- 
rous conſequence to the preroga- 
tive of the crown. 

3dly. Becauſe we apprehend, 


© that ſuch parts of the ſaid bill as ex- 


$oud the laws of exciſe over the 
makers 


| 
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makers of cyder and perry, are not 
only injurious to the liberties of the 


ſubject, but particularly offenfive to 


the dipnity of privilege of the peers ; 
fince their houſes may be viſited 
and ſearched, and they themſelves 
may incur the penalties of this bill, 
to be levied upon them by juſtices 
of the peace and commiſſioners of 
the exciſe : we are therefore doubly 
called upon to diſſent from the paſ- 
fing of this bill, by a due and juſt 


ſenſe of the digaity and privilege 


of the peerage, and by a tender re- 
gard to the liberties and properties 
of the people, of which this houſe 
hath been always eſteemed the he- 
reditary and perpetual guardians. 
4thly. Becauſe when we conſider 
the great number of families, over 
whom and their poſterities the laws 
of exciſe are extended by this bill, 
the incapacity of farmers to comply 
with it, not only in reſpect to their 
| Ignorance, but to the nature of 
their buſineſs ; the heavy penalties 
impoſed for involuntary offences ; 
the ſummary and arbitrary method 
of trying and determining thoſe of- 
fences, and of levying thoſe penal- 
ties; the great and expenſive in- 
creaſe of officers to be employed in 


collecting an inconſiderable and ve- 
ry uncertain revenue; and the in- 
fluence of thoſe officers, which, in 


critical times, may be employed to 
the worſt of purpoſes ; we cannot 


but be moſt ſeriouſly alarmed at a 


ſtretch of power, ſo wide, ſo unne- 
ceſſary, and ſo unconſtitutional. 
| Foley, x7 
Oxford and Mortimer, 
Willoughby de Brok e. 
Die Mercurii 30 Martii, 1763. 
The order of the day being read 
for the third reading of the bill, in- 
tituled, An act for granting to bis 


majeſty ſeveral additional duties up - 
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on wines imported into this king- 
dom, and certain duties upon all 
eyder and perry; and for raiſing 
the ſum of three millions five hun- 
dred thouſand pounds, by way of 
annuities and lotteries, to be charg- 
ed on the ſaid duties: | 

The ſaid bill was accordingly 
read the third time. | 

After debate, $ 

The queſtion was put, Whether 
this bill ſhall paſs ? . 

It was reſolved in the affirmative. 

Diſſentient. | 

iſt. Becauſe by this bill our fellow 
ſubjects, who from the growth of 
their own orchards, make cyder 
and perry, are ſubjected to the 
moſt grievous mode of exciſe ; 
whereby private houſes of peers, 
gentlemen, freeholders, and far- 
mers, are made liable to be entered 
and ſearched at pleaſure, 
deem this to be not only an in- 
tolerable oppreſſion, affecting pri- 
vate property, and deſtructive of 
the peace and quiet of private fami- 
lies ; but, to uſe the words of one 
of the firſt gracious acts of liberty, 
paſſed by 'our gracious deliverer, 
king William the third, repealing 
the hearth money, „a badge of 
« ſlavery.” - | 

2dly. Becauſe we think we owe 
it to our countrymen, who have 
ſo chearfully ſubmitted to the great 
load of taxes, which have been 
found neceſſary, in ſapport of a 
juſt, proſperous, and glorious war; 


by every means in our power to 


mark our high diſapprobation of 


the terms upon which three milli- 


ons five hundred thouſand pounds 
have been borrowed on this loan, 
without any material alteration 
fince in the ſtate of the public cre- 
dit; an enormous profit of above 
three hundred and fifty thouſand 

pounds 


We 


F 
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pounds is already made by ſuch 
erſons as have been favoured with 
ſhares in this private ſubſcription. 
We apprehend that, in time of 
peace, an open ſubſcription had 
not only been the faireit, but the 
cheapeſt method of | borrowing any 
ſums, which the neceſſities of the 
public might call for. It appears 
to us, by the votes of the houle of 
commons, that on the 8th of this 
inſtant, March, this bargain was 
firſt conſented to by them ; where- 
by a redeemable annuity of four 
per cent. is given to certain perſons, 
who offered to advance this loan. 


No leſs than two lotteries in one 


year, are now, for the firſt time, 
without any urgent neceſſity, eſta- 
bliſhed, in the days of peace; to 
the no ſmall excitement of the per- 
nicious ſpirit of gaming, which 
cannot be too much diſcountenanced 
by every ſtate, governed by wiſdom, 
and a ſober regard to the morals 
of the people. 
kets, bearing four per cent. intereſt, 
from the 5th day April, 1763, are 
allowed at ten pounds each, to eve- 
ry ſubſcriber of eighty pounds : 
whereas, intereſt at three per cent. 
and that to commence only in a fu- 
ture year, hath been given upon 
former lotteries, during the higheſt 
exigencies of the public; at a time, 
too, when there was in contempla- 
tion, a loſs of no leſs than thirty 
per cent. upon every blank, and 
every prize; and when no leſs a 
ſum than twelve millions was bor- 
rowed, for the ſervice of the go- 
vernment. On the 8th of this in- 
ſlant, aforeſaid, and for ſeveral 
days preceding, the general price of 
ſtock was very much upon an equa- 
lity, with that which they bear at 


preſent ; nor hath any conſiderable 


variation happened in the great 


o 4 * * 
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Two lottery tic- 


three per cent. and four per cent. 


annuity funds ſince that time. The 


redeemable annuity, excluſive of 
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the profit ſo certainly to be made 


upon the lottery tickets, ſells at a 
premium of two and a half per cent. 
and the advantage made upon the 
whole loan, including that on the 
lottery tickets, is from ten to eleven 
per Cent. clear profit; whereby an 
exorbitant gain ariſes to individuals 
at the expence of the public. 

For theſe cogent and unrefuted 
reaſons we have thought it incum- 
bent upon us to withſtand, at the 
outſet, ſuch alarming proceedings ; 
ſo repugnant to the principles of 


economy, and to the ſpirit of li- 


berty ; and by this ſolemn teſtimo- 
ny to declare, that we are deter- 
mined upon all occaſions to ende a- 


vour to protect, as far as in us lies, 
the meaneſt of our fellow ſubjects 
from oppreſſion of every kind, 


Temple, 
Bolton, 
Forteſcue. 


Abſtract of the 44 for the due mak- 
ing of Bread, which took place 
May 1, 1763, 
THE ſtatute 31 Geo. II. for re- 
gulating the price of bread, 
&c. being deficient in ſeveral of the 
proviſions thereby made, when an 
aſſize of bread is not ſet purſuant to 
the ſaid act: For remedy thereof. 
After i May, 1763, although no 
aſſize of bread ſhall be ſet in pur- 
ſuance of the ſaid act, no bread 


called in that act aſſize loaves, and 


the weight of which varies according 
to the variation of the price of grain; 


and bread called in the ſaid act 


prized loaves, the price of which 
varies according to the variation of 
the price of grain (that is to ſay, 
no 

I 
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and prized loaves called half quar- 
tern loaves ; nor aſſize loaves at 
6d. and prized quarters. loaves; 
nor aſſize loaves at 12d. and prized 
half peck loaves ;. nor aſſize loaves 
at 18d. and prized peck loaves) 
ſhall at the ſame time, in any place 
be made for ſale, or be offered or 
expoſed for or to ſale, or allowed to 
be fold; that unwary perſons may 
not be prejudiced by buying. afſize 
loaves for prized loaves, or prized 
loaves for aflize loaves, on pain of 
forfeiting not exceeding 408. nor leſs 
EMS: T7 Aoi dinowm: oo 

- Juſtices, at any general, quarter, 
or petty ſeſſion, may appoint which 
of the ſorts of aſſize or prized loaves, 
and what other ſorts of bread, and 
of what grain, ſhall be made for 
ſale; cauſing an entry to be made 


for inſpeQtion; and a copy thereof 
all be ſet up in ſome market or 
other public place; or publiſhed in 
the country news- papers, 


Juſtices ſhall not allow the mak- 


ing for ſale, or ſelling, any aſſize 
bread made of the flour or meal of 
wheat, other than wheaten and 
houſhold bread, and loaves of white 
bread'of the price of 2d. or under. 


A like proportion, as to weight, 


all be kept between the white and 
wheaten bread, and the wheaten and 
houſhold aſſize bread; that is to 
ſay, every white loaf of the price 
of 2d. or under, ſhall always weigh 
three parts in four of the weight 
of the wheaten loaf, of the like 
Price, as near as may be; and every 
_ wheaten aſſize loaf of whatſoever 
price, ſhall weigh three parts in 
four of the weight of every houſhold 
aſſize loaf of the like price; and 


every houſhold aſſize loaf ſhall 
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no aſſize loaves of the price of 3d. 
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weigh one third part more than 


every wheaten aſſize loaf of the 


like price : Every perſon who ſhall 
make for ſale, ſell, or offer for ſale, 
or have in cuſtody for ſale, any loaf 
in which the ſaid proportions or 
regulations ; ſhall not be. obſerved, 
as near as may be, ſhal?, on con- 
viction, for every ſuch offence, for. 
feit a ſum not exceeding 45. 
A proportion in the price ſhall 
be kept in the peck loaf and half 
Paths and its other ſubdiviſions, 
2th in the wheaten and in houſhold 


bread; and the houſhold ſhall be 
one fourth cheaper than the wheaten; 


on penalty of forfeiting, not exceed- 
ing 40s. nor leſs than 108. _ 

Every peck; loaf ſhall weigh, 
in Averdupois-weight, 17 lb. 6 oz, 


every half peck loaf, 8 Ib. 11 0z, 


every quarter of a peck loaf, 4 lb. 
of ſuch orders; which ſhall be free 


55 0z. and every half quarter of a 
peck loaf, 2 lb. 21 0x, on pain of 


forfeiting not exceeding 58. nor leſs 


than 18. for every ounce wanting in 
the weight ; nor exceeding 25. 6d, 
nor leſs than 6d. for all under 1 0z, 
the ſame to be weighed before a 
juſtice, within 24 hours after being 
baked, ſold, or expoſed to ſale, &c. 
if within any city, town-corporate, 
&c. or within the bills of morta- 
lity; and in other places, with- 
in three days; unleſs ſuch de- 
ficiency ſhall be ſatisfactorily ac- 
counted for. 1 25 
Bread of an inferior quality to 
wheaten, ſhall not be ſold at a 
higher price than the houſhold; 


on pain of forfeiting not exceed- 


ing ss. 

A large Roman (W) ſhall be im- 
printed on all wheaten bread made 
for ſale ; and a large Roman (H) 


on a!l houſhold bread; on pain of 


forfeiting not exceeding 405, 15 
leſs 
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lelſs than 10s. unleſs ſuch omiſſion 
ſhall be ſatisfactorily accounted for. 

Bread made of any other grain 
man wheat, ſhall be impreſſed. with 


ſuch letters as the juſtices ſhall or- 


der; they cauſing an entry to be 
made of ſuch order, in a book 
kept for that purpoſe ; which ſhall 
be free for inſpection; and a copy 
thereof ſhall be ſet up in ſome 
market, or other public place, or 
publiſhed in the country news pa- 
pers. Where the juſtices neglect 
to make ſuch order, the maker 
ſhall mark every ſuch loaf with any 
two diſtinct capital letters; on pain 
of forfeiting not exceeding 405. nor 
leſs than 5s. for every ſuch un- 
marked loaf. Juſtices and peace 
officers (authoriſed by warrant of a 
juſtice) may enter the houſes of 
bakers, and ſearch for, examine, 
and weigh all bread made for, or 
expoſed to ſale, &c. and bread 
found defeQive in the weight, or 


not duly marked, or wanting in 


due baking, or goodneſs, or being 
fraudulently mixt, &c. may be ſeiz- 
ed and given to the poor, unlefs 
ſuch default ſhall be ſatisfactorily 
accounted for; and the maker and 
ſeller ſhall alſo forfeit not exceed- 
ing 51. nor leſs than 20s. for every 
ſuch offence, unleſs the default ſhall 
be ſatisfactorily accounted for. 

The penalty of oppoſing any 


legal ſearch, view, weighing, try- 


ing, or ſeizing of bread, ſhall not 


exceed 40s. nor be leſs than 208.7 


No miller, mealman, or baker, 


ſhall a& as a juſtice in the execution 
of this act, on penalty of 5ol. A 
baker making it appear, that an 
offence, for which he ſhall have paid 
the penalty, was occaſioned by the 
— or default of his ſervant, the 
juſtice ſhall iſſue his warrant for 
bringing the offender before him; 
and on conviction, ſhall order a ſum 
to be paid by way of fatisfaRtion ; 
and on non-payment thereof, ſhall 
commit ſuch fervant to hard la- 
bour, for any time not exceedin 
one month, unleſs payment ſhall be 
made ſooner. RFV 
The other clauſes of this act di- 
rect how penalties are to be re- 


covered before juſtices, and give 
perſons, who deem themſelves ag- 


grieved by the determination of any 
juſtice, a power of appealing to 
the quarter- ſeſſion; and all pro- 
ſecutions muſt be commenced with- 


in three days after the offence 
committed; and one moiety of all 


money forfeited, given to the per- 


ſon who ſhall inform apainſt, and 


proſecute to conviction the offen- 
der; and the other moiety thereof 
is to be applied as the juſtice be- 
fore whom any offender againſt the 
act ſhall be convicted, ſhall order, 
to carry into execution the pur- 
poſes of the act, and to defray the 


charges attending the carrying the 


ſame into execution. 


* Under the ſtatute 31 Geo. II. every miller, mealman, baker, and ſeller of 
bread, in whoſe houſe, mil, ſhop, bakehouſe, ſtall, balting houſe, paſtry 
warehonſe, outhouſe, or poſſeſſion, any mixture or ingredient ſhall be found, 
which ſhall be adjudged by any juſtice to have been lodged there with intent to 
have adulterated the, purity of meal or bread, incurs a penalty not exceeding 
rol. nor leſs than 40s. and the juſtice, before whom any ſuch offender ſnall be 


convicted, is out of the money forfeited, to cauſe the offender's name, place of 


abode, and offence, to be publiſhed in ſome news paper, which {hal} be printed 


or publiſhed in or near the county, city, or place, where any ſuch offence ſhall _ 


have been committed. 
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An account of the Proceedings in the 
Honourable Houſe of Commons with 
regard to private Mad houſes. 


THE committee appointed by 
the houſe of commons to en- 


quire into the ſtate of private mad- 


houſes, made their report on the 


22dof Feb.1763, with reſpect to the 


manner of admitting patients, and 
the treatment of them after admiſſion. 
It appears, that at a mad-houſe 
kept by one Turlington, at Chelſea, 
all perſons, who were brought, were 
admitted without enquiry; that 
ſome perſons were admitted, and 
forcibly confined 1n that houſe who 
were not even pretended to be mad, 
under the denomination of lodgers; 
that one Mrs. Smith was received 
into the houſe, and confined mere- 
ly at the deſire of her huſband, who 
did not pretend ſhe was a lunatic, 
but only that the neighbours were 
afraid ſhe would ſet the houſe on 
fire, and that fix guineas a quarter 
were paid for her maintenance. 
That others were admitted for 
, drunkenneſs, and other reaſons of 
the ſame, kind, alledged by thoſe 
who brought them. | 
It appears alſo, that the perſons 
confined in this houſe were denied 
the uſe of pen, ink, and paper, and 
ſecluded from all commerce with 
the world, being conſtantly denied, 
if any enquiry was made after them 
at the houſe. In this houſe not one 
| perſon had been admitted as a lu- 
natic during ſix years paſt; and 
King, who was deputed by Turling- 
ton, declared, ugon his examina- 
tion, that if two perſons had come 


to the houſe, one calling herſelf the 


mother of the other, and charg- 
ing the ſuppoſed daughter with 
drunkenneſs, he ſhould have ad- 
mitted and confined the perſon ſo 


charged, without farther enquiry, 
Dr. Battie declared, upon exa- 
mination, that private mad-houſes 
require farther regulation; that fre- 
quent viſitation is neceſſary; that he 
has frequently ſeen perſons con- 
fined who were not, nor pretended 
to be lunatics ; that upon expoſtu- 
lating with the huſband of ore ſuch 
perſon brought to a houſe under the 
doctor's direction, he frankly de- 
clared, that he conſidered the houſe 
as a kind of bridewell, or houſe of 
e nh fo Ro, 
Dr. Battie alſo related the caſe of 
a perſon whom he viſited in a mad- 
houſe kept by one Macdonald, 
where he had been ſome years con- 
fined without any medical aſſiſtance, 
and where, without any medical 
aſſiſtance, he died of a E. ſome 
time afterwards, when a ſum of mo- 


'ney devolved. upon a perſon who 


had the care of him. 

Dr. Monroe concurred in Dr. 
Battie's opinion, that private mad- 
houſes ought to be under proper in- 
ſpection, and that many perſons, 
not mad, nor pretending to be 


mad, are, and have long been, con- 


fined in them. "ty 
The committee alſo declare, that 
the enormities committed at Tur- 


lington's are not ſingular, his houſe 


not being a ſelect caſe, but only of- 
fering in the courſe of enquiry, with 
many others, that it was not thought 
neceſſary to go into the exmination 
of, as the facts already aſcertain- 
ed are ſufficient to ground their 
opinion upon, viz. that the preſent 
ſtate of private mad-houſes requires 
the interpoſition of the legiſlature, 
In purſuance of this report, a 
bill was ordered to be brought into 


the houſe for that purpoſe. 


For many extraordinary parti- 
culars relating to perſons confined 


by 


by Turlington at Chelſea, and 
Miles at Hoxton, the reader is re- 
ferred to tne report itſelf. 


* 


„ 


— — 


An account of the Mutiny at Quebec 


on the 18th of September 1703, by 
an officer of that garriſon, 


0 N the 18th of Sept. in conſe- 
ſequence of orders received 
from the commander in chief in 


America, general Murray gave out 


orders to ſtop four-pence ſterling 
for each ration of proviſions to be 
ifaed to the troops under his com- 
mand, the 15th, 27th and 2d bat- 


talion of the Goth regiment. | 

This order being made known 
to the ſoldiers, that very evening, 
immediately after roll calling, they 


aſſembled to a man, but without 
arms, and paraded before the gover- 
nor's houſe, 
ſome of the Enpglith merchants hav- 


ing the boldneſs to reproach them 


for this behaviour, they began to 
pelt them with ſtones; ſome of- 
ficers interfered and drew their 
ſwords, on which the ſoldiers ran in 
a tumultuous manner to their bar- 
racks, took their arms, and march- 
ed in good order, with drums beat- 
ing, towards St. John's Gate. 

They were met by the gover- 
nor, who, in the beginning of the 
tumult, had in vain endeavoured to 
aſſemble the piquets. He came then 
from viſiting the guards, and was 
attended only by a few officers and 
ſerjeants, with whoſe aſſiſtance he 


Oppoſed their going any further. En- 
raged at this ſtop, ſome of the muti- 


neers fired their pieces, but happi- 


ly no miſchief was done. Notwith- 


flanding the repeated inſtances of the 
282 they would not hear him, 

ut loudly declared their reſolution 
to march to New York, with two 


had now joined the governor, and 


thedarkneſs of the night was at that 


Before hey ſaw him, 


ed, that they would not ſùbmit to 


ficers, to whom he repreſented the 
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(159. 
pieces of cannon, and lay their arms 
at general Amherſt's feet; profeſſ- 
ing at the ſame time they had no 
pique at him or their officers, whom 
they loved and eſteemed, but that 
it was 1mpoſlible for them to live 
without their proviſions. 

All the livin of the garriſon 


the town major, lieutenant Mills of 
the 49th regiment, had pradently, 
with the few men that ſtaid with 
him, ſhut the gates. Though the 
ſoldiers appeared mad with rage, aot 
one man being drunk, and had al- 
ready ſtruck ſeveral officers, yet the 
governor ſucceeded fo far as to keep 
rhem together, and by that means, 
in ail probability, prevented the 
town from being plundered, to which 


hour but too favourable. 

By. the urgent ſollicitations of 
the officers, who exertsd them- 
ſelves to the utmoſt on this occa- 
fion, the ſoldiers were at laſt pre- 
vailed on to march to the grand 
parade, where the governor ad- 
dreſſed them file by file, and did 
all he could to appeaſe them, but 
in vain, They obſtinately perfiſt- - 


the ſtoppage of proviſions, but flifl 
made proteſtations of loyalty, and 
of perſonal regaid to their officers ; 
and when the governor ordered 
them to march to their barracks, and 
behave as ſoldiers ought, till their 
grievances were laid before the 
commander in chief, they obeyed, 
repeating their declaration, that 
they would not ſerve without pro- 
viſions. The remainder of the 
night all remained quiet. 

Next day the guards mounted 
in good order, as uſual. General 
Murray called together the com- 
miſſioned and non-commiſſioned of- 


a 
nDect i S. 4 


1560) 


ANNUAL 


neceſſity of reducing the ſoldiers to 


would be the conſequence. 


obedience, or periſhing in the at- 


tempt. This garriſon being the 
ſtrongeſt in America, ſhould theſe 


mutineers obtain their deſire, their 
example would be followed by all 


the troops throughout America, and 
an univerſal revolt from order 
Their 
ſituation therefore required their 
utmoſt exertion, and the moſt vi- 
gorous meaſures were neceſſary for 
the ſervice of their country. 

It was agreed that mild methods 
ſhould be taken ;. and that day and 
the next were ſpent by the officers, 
in uſing all manner of perſuaſions, 


to induce the ſoldiers to ſubmit to 


the order, but with ſmall ſacceſs. 
On the afternoon of the 2oth, the 


5 governor harangued each battalion 


in the ſtrongeſt and moſt affecting 


manner, which ſeemed to have ſome 


effect. He then ordered the gar- 
riſon to be under arms next day at 


ten o'clock, on the grand parade. 


When they were afſembled, the 


governor himſelf read the articles 
of war, and aſter painting to them 


in the ſtrongeſt terms the enormity 


of their crime, he declared his fix- 
ed reſolution; with the aſſiſtance of 
the officers, to oblige them to ſub- 


mit, or to periſh in the attempt. 


He then went to the head of Am- 
herſt's grenadiers, determined to 
vp to death the firſt man that re- 

ſed to obey. He commanded 


them, in fign of compliance of 


orders, to march betwixt two royal 
colours, planted for that purpoſe. 
They did fo, and returned with 
chearfulneſs to their duty, expreſſ- 


ing ſorrow for their paſt behaviour; 


_ ample. 


” 


and all the reſt followed their ex- 
The general then declar-d 
they had recovered their character 


REGISTER 
as good ſoldiers, and reſtored the 
battalions to their colours, 
Their behaviour fince has been 
ſuch as it was ever before this af- 
fair, deſerving of the higheſt praiſe, 
and ſuch as gives reaſon to all who 
know them, to wiſh that no indul- 
gence (if ſo neceſſary an article as 
proviſions to ſoldiers in America 
- muſt be called ſo) may be taken 
away from troops, who have de- 
ſerved ſo well as s they have done of 


their country. 
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Account of the Sums granted this Near 
by the Iriſh Houſe of Commons, for 
promoting the Manufactures, Trade, 
and Commerce of Ireland. | 


. O John Wetherell, for 


preparing and framing L. 
the new intended book of | 


rates, — 400 
For carrying on the inland na- 
vigation from Limerick to 

Killaloe, — 2500 
For ditto, from Iniſhanon to 

Dunmanway, 23 2000 
For ditto, from the tide water 
at St. Mullins, to the town 

of Monaſterevan, — 400 
For ditto, from Kilkenny to 

Iniſteague, — 1500 


For improving Cork harbour, 1500 
For the pier of Balbriggan, 1350 
For carrying on the inland 
navigation by making the 
river Lagan navigable, and 
for opening a paſſage from 
Loughneagh to Belfaſt, 

For ditto, for compleating 
a navigation for ſhips of 
100 tons burthen, from Fa- 
thom Point near Newry, to 
Drumglaſs Colliery, in the 
county of Tyrone, — 42 

2 75 10 


2000 


0 


To the Lying-in-Hoſpital, 


ooo 
ooo 


— —„—„-—¼ : 


Wicklow, 


4060 


For rebuilding St. John's 
Church, Dublin, — 4900 


To Meſſrs Colvill, Civill, 


and Bryan, to aſſiſt them in 


| leſſening the expence of their 
compleating a dry dock in 


' 1000 
ICOO 


the city of Dublin, 


To the widow and children of 
Dr. Moſſe, soo 
To the incorporated ſociety 12000 


For carrying on the inland 
navigation from Dublin, 


throngh the bog of Allan to 
the Shannon, — 
For carrying on a whale 
\ fiſhery on the north-weſt 
coaſt of this kingdom, 
For finiſhing St. Catharine's 
church, Dublin, ä.' 1000 
For enlarging the quay at 
Londonderry, - 


6000 


I 000 


1500 


For carrying on the inland 


navigation, by making a na- 
vigable canal between the 
Loughs Foyle and Swilly, 


in the county of Donegal, 4000 


For erecting à pier at Killi- 


leagh, in the county of 
Down, —ʃ'ʃz- 600 


For rebuilding John's, and 


| Green's bridges, in the city 
of Kilkenny, and Bennet's, 


Thomaſtown, and Caſtle- 
comer bridges in the county 
of Kilkenny, and for repair- 
ing the bridge of Eniſteage, 
in the ſaid county of Kit. 
kenny, 
To Henry 'Cottingham, and 
James King, to reimburſe 
their loſſes, occaſioned by 
Vol. VI. | 


8000 


18 Por the YEAR 1963; 
To St. Patrick's hoſpital, 
For Dunlary Pier, | 
For finiſhing a harbour at 
| 1000 
For carrying on the Ballaſt- | 
Office- Wall, 


Dublin, 


months notice 


16 


the tumultuous proceedings 


of the late mobs! 800 
For widening the, paſſage 
leading any e 155 21 
to College- green, — 340 
To the city work-houſe, — 3771 
To Hugh Boyd, Eſq; for his 
baving made a harbour at 
Bally-caſtle; and for his 
keeping the ſaid harbour 
in repair ſor 21 years 3000 
To the Dublin ſociety, — 200g 
To ditto, to be applied for 
the encouragement of ſuch 
trades and manufactures, 
and in ſuch manner and ſub- 
ject to ſuch regulations, as 
ſhall be directed by parlia- 
ment, — 
For compleating a convenient 
way, ſtreet, and paſſage from 
Eſſex· bridge, to the caſtle of 


809d 


For widening the paſſage lead- 


ing from the Inns-quay to 
Arran-quay, Dublin, 1000 


500 


— 2 2 " - 
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General State of the Land Carriage 
Fiſhery, as it flood on the 30th of 
September 1703. | 


APITAL advanced J. s. d. 


VA by the ſociety — 2000 © © 


Addition made by Mr. 
Blake at his own riſk, 
being borrowed of the 


| ſociety, on transfer- 
ring 2000 |. three per 


cent. conſolidated an- 
nuities, as a ſecurity to 


repay ſuch loan on 6 


1500 0 „ 


A further addition by 
the ſuperintendant on 
the zoth of Septem- 
ber 1763, being want- 
ed to make good all 5 

7; pfymenta 


4 - 
os = 
CIR S NETS 


Og oh * | wy N * 
8 


2 payments to that time 235 15 7 


Total L 3735 15 7 


To anſwer which ſum, there is 
the following ſtock in hand in ma- 
„„ M i 
Ninety machines, which, 
with the neceſary 
alterations and im- 
provements, coſt 2584 12 6 
Fitting up a receptacle 
office, and fund 
mops —— 914 97 
Seven horſes to carry 3 
the fiſh to market, 
with harneſs and ſad- 
lery 4 5 8 ral 
Baſkets for the ma- 
chines, markets, &c. 129 14 3 
Scales and weights for 
receptacle ſhops, and _ 
and the ſea ports — 48 15 4 
Coſt of a well-boat, and 
fitting up the ſame, 146 3 © 
A compleat ſett of tur- 
| bot-lines, - and other 
© apparatus, for two 
ſmacks, of 60 tons 
each 
A water cart and tubs 
ſor the receptacle, and 
a large lanthorn e- 
rected at Lyme Cob, 
as a guide to the 
fiſhing. boats on that 


160 39 


5o 19 6 


Total 4063 18 

Beſides ſundry other utenſils in 
the ſhops and receptacle. 
By this it appears, there is a ſtock 
of materials in hand amounting to 
40631. 18. 8 d. to anſwer the 
Capital of 37051. 158. 7d. and to 
rry on the undertaking, in caſe 
public ſhould be diſpoſed to en- 


courage and aſſiſt the proſecution 
thereof by. a further aid. 

And in regard to any objections 
that may. be made, that the above 
ſtock, on account of its being. uſed, 
would, if it was to be ſold, fall. far 


ſhort of its prime coſt, which mu} 
be allowed will always be the. caſe 


wherever a buſineſs is dropped; ſo 
ſoon after its commencement (and 
in this particular circumſtance, it 
is probable, would not produce 
ſufficient to reimburſe the ; <A 
tendant the monies he has advanced) 
it may not be improper. to obſerve, 
that the alterations and .improve- 
ments in the machines (from ex- 
perience found neceſſary) have put 
them in a better ſtate than when 
firſt made. Hence there is the 
greateſt reaſon to believe, that by 
an additional aid, this undertaking 
may be carried on in a greater de- 
gree, and to the farther benefit of 
the public, who could not expect 
the ſuperintendant, with 2000l. 


* 
= 


| ſhould feed the multitudes in this 


metropolis, when it is well known 
that the ſales at Billingſgate, in the 
courſe of a year, amount to between 
2 and 3oo, ooo l. But nevertheleſs 
he has brought upwards of 2co tons 


of fiſh from diſtant parts of the ſea 


coaſts, which has produced 19,6411. 
198. 9d. halfpenny; and if it is 
allowed, as in juſtice it ought, that 
ſuch fiſh has been ſold at leſs than 
half the former uſual prices, the 
public will find-they have gained an 


advantage of nearly 20,000 J. from 


this undertaking, beſides the effeck 
it has had on the general ſale of 
fiſh, probably equal to more than 
double the above ſum; from which 
the ſuperintendant preſumes to 
think, that his endeavours have 


| benefitted the public to the amount 
of fifty or_/ixty thouſand. pounds. 4 
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Remarks on ſome cautions in our laſt ſituation muſt the parties to ſuck 
volume to perſons going to Scotland marriages be-in, or their iſſues, if ; 
to be married. when the validity of theſe mar- 
: riages comes to be litigated in Eng- 
land they ſhould be deemed invalid, 
as not being had in purſuance of 
the laws of that country in which 
they were celebrated ! It is to be 


AF 


¶ Ve cannot inſert theſe remarks æuith- 
out thanking the author of them for 
his favourable opinion of our la- 


| bours, and his public-ſpirited en- 


deavours to prevent our alarming 
end miſleading, when it was only 
our intention to warn and inſtru. 
Me never thought otheræuiſe of the 
marriage act than the public, ana, 


at preſent, many of the legiſlature 


ſeem to think. Nor ſhould we have 
ventured 10 inſert theſe cautions, 
had they not flood unimpeached for 
a long time in one of the belt monthly 
productions. 


To tbe A U TH OR, Sc. 5 
| Yearly purchaſe Mr. Dodlley's 


Annual Regiſter, and read it 
with much pleaſure : the relation of 


facts which one finds there, is ge- 


nerally, if not always, authentic; 
and the obſervations upon theſe 
facts uſually candid and juſt, I 
have not yet gone through the laſt 
volume, but I have already found 
what appears to me to be an at- 


tempt to deceive : if it is fo meant, 
I am perſuaded the compiler has 


done it with a good intention, and 
from an extreme regard to the late 
marriage-bill. The article I refer 
to is in the chronicle for January, 
1762, and intituled, Cautions to 
perſons going to Scotland to be 
married.“ The author of then 
mentions the formalities required by 
the law of Scotland to conſtitute a 
marriage regular; obſerves that in 
moſt of the marriages made by 


people from this country theſe forms 


are omitted; and concludes with 


ſaying, © And what an unhappy 


hoped indeed that theſe marriages 
will be allowed good, as were the 


fleet marriages, though very irregu- 


lar ones: but what perſons of com- 
mon prudence would run any haz- 
zard at all on ſuch an occaſion ?*'? 
You ſee, fir, the author ſays not 
that the marriages are invalid, he 
could not conſiſtently with truth, 
and I ſuppoſe him incapable of de- 
viating from that; but 1 think he 
means to confound irregular or clan- 
deſtine marriages with ſuch as are 
void and null; and to create doubts 


in the minds of ignorant people con- 


cerning the validity of irregular 
marriages: to this end ſeem to me 


to tend the cautions, which pro- 
bably come from a friend to the mar- 


riage bill. I never yet have ſeen 
the utility of this law, unleſs to inn- 


keepers on the road, poſt boys, 
oſtlers, and an epiſcopal clergyman 


at Edinburgh, who makes a good 
living by tying the hands of our 
amorous adventurers; and [ believe 
the Engliſh are the firſt nation who 
ever had ſagacity enough to diſcover 
that it was for the advantage of the 
ſtate to lay any reſtraint on marri- 


age, to put any ſtop to this ſource of 


national ſtrength. For my own part, 


I think this law more unfriendly to 


natural liberty, and infinitely more 


pernicious to the ſtate, than any ex- 


ciſe law that was ever yet paſſed. 
When I ſee fuch a bultle now made 
about liberty, and reflect how quiet- 


ly the marriage bill was received, 


one would imagine we were not, 
the ſame people we were ſome few 
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much reſemble the Romans in the 
decline of the republie, when, they 
wiſhed for nothing preter panem et 
circences. But happily this act is of 


. eaſy evaſion ; and I mean, by your 
_ favour, to inform my fair country- 


women, whom I wiſh to ſee all well 
married, that whenever they are 
inclined to make the dear youths 
happy, they have nothing ro fear 


either to themſelves or their iſſue 


from the iyvalidity of marriages 
made in Scotland. There were in- 
deed in Scotland certain laws, which 
required certain forms to be obſerv- 
ed in marriage, but theſe laws are 


now obſolete; and none of them 
ever affected the validity of the 
marriage, and only one of them 


the legal ſettlements, and that was 
reſcinded anno 1699. By the law 
of Scotland now, nothing more is 


required to make a marriage than 
the conſent of the parties, declared 


in ſuch a manner as that it can be 
proved. No joining of hands, no 
clergyman, no conſummation is ne- 


ceſſary. If the parties agree before 


two witneſſes to live together as 


man and wife, that of itſelf is ſuf- 

| cient, I could prove this by every 
Scotch law author who has wrote 
on the ſubjet. But I ſhall only 
trouble you with a quotation from 


a late inſtitute, by John Erſkine, 


Eſq; Scotch law profeſſor in the uni- 
verſity of Edinburgh; a book de- 


ſervedly of the greateſt authority in 
all their law courts. 


that marriage ſhould be celebrated 


by a clergyman, The conſent of 


parties may, be deplargd before any 


He ſays, 
„% Marriage is fully perfected by 
conſent, which, without conſum- 
mation, founds all the conjugal 
rites and duties. It is not neceſſary 
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vears ago; and we certainly very 


magiſtrate, or ſimply before wit. 


neſſes. The father's conſent Was, 


by the Roman law, eſſential to the 
marriage of children in family; 


but by our law) children may 


validly enter into marriage, without 


the knowledge, or even againſt 
the remonſtrances of a father.” 80 
that parties have . now nothing to 


fear on that head. 
Indulge me but a minute longer 


to add, that though, by the Engliſh 
law, children born before marriage 


are not legitimated by the ſuble- 
quent marriage, the caſe. is other- 


wiſe in Scotland ; ſo that people 
who have children begot in forni- 


cation, and who would gladly marry 
if the legitimation of theſe children 
might be the conſequence, have on- 
ly to go to Scotland, where their 
marriage will certainly have that ef. 
effect. The above author ſays, 
* Baſtards may be legitimated, or 
made lawful, by the. ſubſequent 


marriage of the mother of the child 


with the father; and this. entitles 
the child, by our preſent practice, 


to all the rights of lawful children.“ 


1 hope this information may be 
of uſe next month; and, in the 


midit of national jealouſies, we 


ſhould remember that the above are 
ſome of the litile advantages we 
derive from our vicinity to Scot- 


land. | T 
| W. ALFRED. 


» 


— — 


Tranſlation of 5a adarefo to the E 1g- 
liſh nation, by the celebrated Mon- 


freur De La Condamine, in his. 


late refi dence in London. 


M R De La. Condamine, kaight 


-of St. Lazare, one of the forty 


of the French xcadomp of ſciences. 


a\ 


L * — 74 
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acting this farce, M. De La Con- > 


at Paris; and of almoſt all the aca- 
demies in Europe, particularly for 
above fifteen years fellow of. the 
royal ſociety of London, lately ar- 
rived in London, toòk a lodging in 
Suffolk ſtreet, at a milline:'s, at the 
fign of the Golden Angel. He had 
lived in this houſe for about eight 
days, when, on Friday the 26th paſt, 
returning home at nine o' clock 
in the evening, he perceived he 
was followed by two men very ſhab- 
bily dreſſed, one of whom was arm- 
ed with a flick. They both entered 
into his chamber, and ſeiſed him, 
at the ſame time preſenting him 
with a paper, and threatening him 
by word and geſture, making a 
ſign for him to follow them. 
Let any one put himſelf in the 
place of a ſtranger, who has the ho- 
neur to be perſonally known to 
many of the firſt nobility, and per- 
ſons of diſtinction in London, and 
who was that very day to have 
been preſented to his Britannic ma- 
jeſty: let him judge at the {urpriſe 
a man muſt feel who thought him- 
ſelf ſafe under the ſeal of public 
faith, and yet found himſelf ſeiſed 
in his own lodgings at nine o'clock 
at night by brutal officers, whoſe 
language he did not underſtand, 
and threatend by them to be drag- 
ed to priſon. 
Happily indeed reflection came 
to his aſſiſtance. He judged that 
in England, as in France, Judiciary 
decrees are not executed in the 
night, and that all theſe prepara- 
tions were defigned only to intimi- 
date him, and force him to give up 
his lodgings. He diſcovered be- 
ſides that the landlady only wanted 
a pretence to put another perſon, to 
whom ſhe had let it, into poſſeſſion 
of his apartment, and that ſhe Was 


damine declared that he would 
not quit it, and that he would write 


immediately to the miniſter charg» . 
ed with the affairs of France, fince 
the departure of the ambaſſador: Þ 
but they would not permit him to 


tranſcribe in his letter the ſtrange 
warrant by virtue of which they 
pretended to take him up. At 
length, the worthy bearer of this 


warrant making a ſign with his 
fingers which ſeemed to be very fa- 


miliar to him, gave him to under- 


ſtand that if he was paid, he would 


carry the letter himſelf; and the mo- 
ment he got two ſhillings he and 
his comrades, who perhaps had no 
other deitgn, diſappeared with the 


letter, which was never delivered | 


according to the direction. 


The perſon to whom this adven- 
ture has happened, has travelled to 
Algiers, to Tunis, to Tripoli, in 


in Barbary, in Egypt, in Paleſtine, 
in Syria, in Carmenia; to Con- 
ſtantinople, upon the banks of the 
Black ſea: he traverſed above a 
thouſand leagues in Amexica through 


countries unjnhabited but byſavages, 


without having ever experienced 
ſuck ill treatment as he has met 


with at London. 
He has taken the advice of coun- 
ſel in what manner he muſt act, 


who are all agreed that he can hope 


for no juſtice or ſatis faction, and 
that the beſt thing he can do, is to 
be ſilent; nevertheleſs he is tempt- 
ed to addreſs himſelf immediately to 
the Engliſh, who pique themſelves 
upon knowing and practifing the 


rights of humanity. He conſults 


them by the means of the public 


papers, to know if it is agreeable to 
the laws, in which they glory, that 
a ſtranger who believes himſelf ta 
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* d their protection, ſhould 


xpoſed in the capital itſelf, to 
2 in allt, which he never ſuffered 


among barbariats, who have al- 


ways reſpected hoſpitality t in regard 
to him. 
he puerility of the foregoing 
addreſs is ſo glaring, that we do not 
think there can be any neceſſity for 
inſerting the anſwers to it, But we 


cannot help remarking with one of 


theſe anſwers, that thirty thouſand 
of M. De Ea Condamine's country- 
men are gone home to refute the 
charge of barbariſm againſt us. We 
are more in pain for what the cha- 
racter of M. De La Condamine him- 
ſelf may ſuffer from ſo ſilly a per- 
formance, as we think that no o her 


spology can be made for it, than 


that old adage of, Nemo mortalium 
omnibus boris Jag: + I 


Some. account of ihe murder of Joby | 


UF . Bedding fel. 4 
* OH Beddingfied was a farmer 


of Sternfield in the county of 


2 Soffolk. He was a young man, 
ſcarce 24 years old. When he was 


about 20, he married a young wo- 


man ſcarce 17: About Michaelmas 
1751, ſomewhat more than a year 


and a half ago, they hired two 


ſervants, Richard Ringe, and Eli- 
| zabeth Cleobold, a nurſe-maid, they 
3 then two children living, 


one of which was not more than 
three months old. There alſo lived. 


with them at that time Elizabeth 
Riches, William Maſterſon a lad 


about 14, and John Nunn 3 boy | 


of ten years old. 
Till this time the young coup'e 


bad lived ver 7 happily toge:her, _ 
unfortunately, that _ 


Mrs, Biddingfies took a liking to 


but it happene 
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Ringe, then about 19, and from 


that time ſhe behaved with leſs 
kindneſs to her huſband; and they 
were frequently diſpleaſed with each 
other, though they do not appear to 
have lived together upon what the 


world calls ill terms. 
But at whatever time Mrs. Bed- 


dingfield firſt conceived an inclina- 
tion for Ringe, ſhe did not diſcover 


it till he had lived in the family fx 


months, and from this time they 
ſeem to have taken little pains to 
conceal it from others; both the 
maid ſervants had ſeen him kiſs 
her, and found her fitting in his 


lap, knew that they were often 
alone together, and ſometimes in 


her chamber; ſuch, indeed, was 
Mrs. Beddingfield's unaccountable 


indiſcretion, that ſhe frequently ſet 
one of the maids to give notice of 
her maſter's coming when ſhe. and 
Richard were alone in his abſence: 
She alſo wrote letters to him, though 
"mf the ſame houſe, and ſent them 
by the maids. 
timacy, however, had not been car- 
ried to the laſt exceſs, if Ringe's 
dying declaration is to be believed, 
but Mrs. Beddingfield's mind being 


Their criminal i in 


more and more alienated from her 


huſband, ſhe became impatient to | 
get him out of the way, that the 
great obſtacle to her connection 


with Ringe might be removed. She 
at length went ſo far as to tell 


Ringe, that ſhe. could not be eaſy 


till her huſband was dead, that ſhe 
might marry him. To this he ſaid 


he paid little regard for ſome time, 
but it being often repeated to him, 
he at laſt liſtened with too much 


attention, and it Was agreed be- 


tween them that Bedingfield ſhould 


be murdered, 


After this en had been 
takeyy Mrs. Beddingfield was * 


1 


eroag 


beaten, 
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enough to throw out intimations that 
ſomebody in the houſe would die; 
that it would happen ſoon, and that 
he thought it would be her huſ- 
band; and one day being Pies 
on her cap in her chamber, an 

Cleobold the nurſe-maid coming in, 
ſhe defired her to putin herear-rings, 
ſaying, It would-not be long before ſhe 
ſhould want black ones, In the mean 
time Ringe was taking meaſures to 
accompliſh theſe predictions, but 
was under the fame infatuation with 
his miſtreſs: As he was one night 


fitting up for his maſter with Eli- 


zabeth Riches, his miſtreſs being 
gone to bed, he took the ſtrange 
reſolution of telling her, that he 
had procured ſome poiſon to poi- 
ſon his maſter, and urged her to 
adminiſter it, by putting it into the 
rum and milk. that he drank for 
breakfaſt. The girl refuſed; bat 


he continued his ſollicitations, ſay- 


ing, He would be a friend to her 
f as Jong as he lived, and that no- 
body would know it.” The girl 


honeſtly and ſenſibly replied, That 


if it avas hidden in this world, it 
would not be hidden in the world 
to come; and refuſed to concur in 
his horrid propoſal ſo firmly and 
warmly, that he urged it no more. 
The girl, however, not ſenſible 
of the guilt ſhe would incur by 
concealing a deſign to commit a 
murder from the perſon againſt 
whom it was formed, nor ftruck with 
a ſenſe of the expediency of ſo do- 
ing, to prevent the r from be- 


ing actually committed, took no no- 


tice of what had paſſed. 

Ringe, finding that he could not 
get Riches to adminiſter the poiſon, 
reſolv'd to take ſome opportunity 
of adminiſtering it kimlelf; while 
he was watching for ſuch oppor- 
funity it happened that his maſter 
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it; into this water, 
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being ſlightly out of order took a 
vomit, and the water with which 
he was to work it off being made 


too hot, Ringe was ſent to the pond 


to get ſome cold water to mix with 
as he was 
bringing it from the pond, he put 
ſome arſenic, which he had bought 
of an. apothecary at Aldeburgh, 
and being mixed with the hot water 
ſome of it was given to his maſter; 
but his maſter obſerving ſomewhat - 
at the bottom of the cup, refuſed 
to drink it, though without the 
leaſt ſuſpicion that it was poiſon, 
and ſo for that time eſcaped the 

danger. „ : 
From this time the murderers 

ſeem to have given over all thoughts 
of effecting their deſign by poi- 
ſon, and to have formed the pro- 
ject of ſtrangling Beddingfield in 

1s bed. N | 9 
The houſe ſeems to have had two _ 


rooms on the ground floor, beſides 


what was called a back-houſe; one 
of theſe rooms was a kitchen, the 
other a parlour, over theſe- there 


were two chambers, the firſt from 


the landing place was called the 
kitchen chamber, . being over the 
kitchen, and out of this was a door 


that went into the other cham- 


ber, which being over the parlour  - 


was called the parlour chamber, _ 


and could only be entered through 
this door; on the other fide of 
the landing place was a chamber, 

called the back- houſe chamber, be- 


cauſe it was over the back-houſe, 


and joining to that, but divided 


from it by a partition of lath and 


plaiſter, was another chamber, which 


was alſo over the back-houſe, and 
to which ſome back-ſtairs led from 
below, it having no communication 


above ſtairs with the reſt of the 
houſe, Beddingfield and his wife 


uſually 
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uſually lay i in the parlour. cham«.. 


ber; the kitchen chamber ſeems 
to have been a ſpare room. 


lay in the back-houſe chamber, and 
Ringe and the two lads, Maſterſon 


and Nunn, in the chamber joining 
to it, the lads in one hed, and Rings 


in the other. 


In order-to give Ringe an op- 


portunity of killing his maſter in 
the night, when he. ſhould think 
circumſtances moſt favqured bis 
deſign, Mrs. 


kitchen chamber, and he lay i in the 

parlour chamber. 

On the 27th of Toly lat, Bed- 
dingfeld had been buſy in the 

| harveſt field, and had pitched a load 
of wheat; he had alſo fold a beaſt 
to one Scarlet a butcher, whom he 
brought home with him early in 
the evening; with Scarlet he drank 


part of two bowls of punch, freely, 


but not to be fuddled. Mrs. Bed- 


ü dingfield leſt him. over. his liquor 


about ten o'clock, and went to bed 


in the kitchen chamber, but as he 
had given ſome intimation that he 
would not lie alone that night, and 


as ſhe. was, notwithſtanding, de- 
_ termined he ſhould not lie with her, 


| ſhe ordered Cleobold to come to bed 
to her, which ſhe did; Riches, the 
other maid, was left to fit up till 


her maſter went to bed. In about 


| half an hour Scarlet went away, 


and Riches lighted her maſter up 
© ſtairs; 


that Cleobold was in bed. with his 
wiſe in that room, and as he could 


not po to bed to her there, as he 
intended, he deſired her to go 


into bed in the patlour chamber 


„ with bim; this ſhe refuſed, and, 
be went into the parlour chamber 


Cleo- 
bold and Riches, the two. maids, 


Beddingfield found 
ſome pretence for lying alone in the 


ſhoes, 
breeches and ſtockings on. 


when he came into the 
kitchen chamber, and perceived 
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and got his cap; then Foo came 


back again, and endeavoured to 
perſuade his wife to come to him, 
which ſhe {till refuſing they parted, 


and though with ſome diſcontent 
on his part, yet without anger, for 
they wiſhed one another a good 


night. When Beddingheld went 
into the parlour chamber to bed, 


Riches retired to her own room, 


the back- houſe chamber; Ringe and 
the boys had been in bed an hour, 


and every ching was lent in a 


ſhort time! ms £4) 
But Ringe, 0 he: had | re- 
tired about ten o'clock, and pre- 


. tended to go to bed, had taken 


off only his coat, waiſtcoat, and 
and lay down with his 


He had obſerved that his maſter 
drank freely in the evening with 
Scarlet, and thinking he would go 


to bed fuddled, ſuppoſed he ſhould 
attack him with advantage, and 
therefore determined to make his 
attempt that night as ſoon as 


he ſhould be 18 into his firſt 
ſleep... 


his miſtreſs of his having deter- 


mined to commit the murder that 
night, nor did he know but that, 
as his maſter. lay alone in the par- 
lour chamber, ſhe lay alone in the 


kitchen chamber: Howeyer, he 
got out of bed, and without put- 


ting on his coat or wailttgat, he 


4 5 went 


Having this i in kia: dag. bs lay Ir 
awake, watching to hear his maſter 
come. to bed; he did accordingly. 
hear him come up, and go into 
the chamber, and having waited ' 
balf an hour after that, and find- 
ing the houſe in a profound ſilence, 
he concluded that he was fallen a- 
ſleep, and determined that he on 
wake no more. | 
He had given na intimation to 


1 * 
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went into the kitchen chamber 
where his miſtreſs lay, and finding 
the door into the parlour chamber 
open, he went into that, and com- 
ing up to his maſter's bed - ſide, 
found him aſleep. He ſtood, he 
faid, by the bedſide, almoſt a quarter 
of an hour, doubting and irrefo- 
late, before he could lay hold of 
him; but at laſt he threw himſelf 
upon him, catched hold of the fore, 
part of his throat, and endeavoured - 
to flrangle him: he ſtruggled very 
much, and, in ftriving together, 
both fell off the bed, and in their 
fall broke down the curtain rod: 
in the fall, alſo, Ringe loſt his 
hold, but immediately recovering 
it again in the ſame place, and 
griping him hard, he ſoon killed 
him. 3 

In the mean time the wife of this 
unhappy man was awaked by the 
noiſe, and, in her | firſt fright, 
awaked Cleobold the maid, who 
was in bed with her, and who, 
having been up all the night be- 
fore, was ſo faſt aſleep that the noiſe. 
didnot awake her ; ſhe immediately 
heard a groaning, as if ſomebody 
was in an agony, and, being ex- 
tremely frightened; . begged her 
miſtreſs to get up; but her miſtreſs, 
having by this time recollected the 
horrid buſineſs that was doing, ſaid, 
They had better lie ſtill. In about 
two minutes the noiſe ceaſed, and 
Ringe, coming into their room, 
and ftanding on that fide of the 
bed Where his miſtreſs lay, he ſaid, 
1 have done for him; to which ſhe 
replied, Then I am eaſy. Cleobold, 
in her confufion, ſtarted up in the 
bed, and thinking it was Bedding- 


field, called .Mafter! Ringe, who 


imagined his miſtreſs had been in 
bed alone, cried, Hold your tongue 3 
end, ſpeaking again to his miltreſs 
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ſaid, Does any body low it but yon 


zo? to which ſhe: anſwered - Vo. 
Cleobold now knew it was Rich ard, 


x 
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and ſaid, How came yon here? His 


conſcience referred the queſtion to 
what he had been doing, and he 
anſwered, I was forced to it. The 
women immediately began to get 
their cloaths on, while Ringe ſtaid 
in the room, and having ſome of 
them on, and the reſt in their 


hands, Ringe, knowing that Cleo- 


bold was now privy to the mur- 


der, {aid he would go to his own 
chamber to be called up, and ac- + 


cordingly went down ſtairs. - Soon 
Mrs, Beddingfield having 
conjured Cleobold not to diſcover, 
went with her into the back-houſe 


after, 


chamber to the other maid, Eliza- 


beth Riches; and, pretending to be 
very mach frighted, ſaid, Betty, ga 


and call ap Richard, meaning Ringe, 


Something is the matter with your 
maſter, Riches, whoſe chamber lay 


partly behind the kitchen chamber, 
and partly behind the parlour cham- 


ber, one end of it coming againſt. 
the partition which divided thoſe 


chambers from each other, had 


been alarmed already by the noiſe, 


which ſhe deſcribed to be like the 


crying of children; ſhe: therefore 
roſe, and called Ringe haftily : He- 
had again ſlipped into bed with his 
breeches and ſtockings on, and, 
when Riches called him, he pre- 
tended to be half ſurpriſed and half 
angry, and cried out, What the 

| devil's the matter now ! but did not 
immediately riſe, 


Riches therefore 
went into his room, and called him 
again, begging him to get up, and 


come away. He then roſe, and it 
appears by the trial, that he gota 


tinder box, and went into Riches's 


chamber and ftruck a light: This 


is a ſtrange particular, for it looks 
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as if this whole dreadful tranſaction 
paſſed in the dark, Cleobold be- 


ing aſked, ſaid, there was no 
candle in the room, where ſhe and 


her miſtreſs was in bed, when Ringe 
came 1n after he had committed the 
murder, It no where appears that 


Ringe had a light when he went 


into his maſter's room, nor is there 
any reaſon to ſuppoſe that a candle 


Was left burning there, but the 


contrary, as Riches, who lighted 
him up, ſeems to have ſtaid till he 


went to bed, merely to take the 


candle away, that ſhe might go 
to bed by it herſelf, Neither does 


It at all appear where the cnildren 


lay, or who lay with them, though 


as they were very young, they 


could not be left alone; nor, in- 


deed, could thoſe who were with 
them be conveniently withont a 
light. However, a lightbeing ſtruck, 


and a candle lighted, Ringe was 


ordered by his miſtreſs to go into 
the parlour chamber, for ſhe be- 
lieved, ſhe ſaid, ſomething was the 


matter with his maſter: he ac» 
cordingly went, leaving his miſtreſs 


with both the maids, in the back- 


Houſe chamber, and in a very few 


vas dead. Riches cried out, No, 


Jure ! and immediately went to ſee ; 
Ringe went with her, and ſhe found 
him lying with his face downward 
upon the floor, at the further fide 
of the bed, with his head towards 
the foot; his neck appeared black 
and ſwelled, two buttons were torn 
off the ſhirt collar, and it was rent 
out of the gathers, the bed-curtain_ 


was down, and the rod bent, It is 
not clear whether Riches even now 
ſuſpected that her maſter was mur- 
dered, but remembering the affair 


of the poiſon, ſhe ſaid to Ringe, 
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Jaid to me, I ſhould be afraid of 
ever going into this room alone, for 
I ſhould think my maſter would appear 
to me. 5 | 
| Riches having ſeen the body, re- 
turned to her miſtreſs, and the other 
maid, who were ſtill in the back- 
houſe chamber, and they continued 
there till the morning dawned, the 
miſtreſs ſeeming uneaſy, and hav- 
ing Jain down on the bed in her 
cloaths. | 5 
In the mean time Ringe, having 
returned into his chamber, called 
uo Maſterſon; For God's ſake, 
Will, ſays he, get up and come 
down, your matter has fallen out 


of bed, and has killed himſelf. 


The lad immediately roſe, and 
Ringe carried him alſo to ſee his 


maſter's body, which he found in 


the ſame ſituation in which it had 
been ſeen by Riches, except that 


the hand was placed under it on the 


throat. He aſſiſted Ringe to lift 
the body from the ground, and 
place it upon the bed; and then 
went to fetch his unhappy maſter's 
motber and ſiſter, Who lived not 


far off, and who both came before 
minutes returned, with much ſeem- 
ing ſurpriſe, and ſaid, His maſter 


it was broad day. They aſked if 
the doctor had been ſent for; to 
which Mrs. Beddingfield replied, 


What ſignifies ſending for the 


doctor when he is dead?“ | 
In the forenqon of that day he 
was laid out, and a ſheet 'thrown 


over him; the ſervants then faw 


him again, took notice that his 
face was black, and his throat and 
neck almoſt rounſ c. 
The next day the coroner came; 
but his inqueſt ſeems to have been 


very negligently and ſyperficially 


taken. g 
The ſervants. were examined 


vpon oath, particularly Riches and 


Cleobold: 


&- | jw 


For the YE AR 1764. 
Yleobold : Cleobold gave an ac- 


count of the groans ſhe had heard, 

but ſaid nothing of Ringe, becauſe 
ſhe was to ſtay in her place till 
Michaelmas, and was afraid her 
miſtreſs, who had a violent ſpirit, 
would uſe ber ill; and Riches re- 
lated the ci-cumftances of lighting 
her maſter to bed, and of her being 
called vp, and told he was dead ; 

but ſaid nothing of the propoſal to 
poiſon him, which Richard had 
made to her, becauſe ſhe alſo was 
to ſtay in her place till Michaelmas, 
and was afraid ſhe ſhould be uſed 
1. 

One Sparham, a ſurgeon, was alſo 
examined: He found the coroner 
in a great hurry to go home; he 
took a haſty view of the body; was 
of opinion that the blackneſs of the 
face and throat was occaſioned by 
the deceaſed's own fingers; and 
having with great expedition diſ 
patched the impatient coroner, 
went away, without having been in 
the bouſe five minutes. 

When this ſagacious obſerver was 
aſked, upon the trial, concerning 
the appearance of the body, he 
declared there were marks of vio- 
lence, ſuch as he had never ſeen be- 
fore; and that if a man fell from the 
bed upon the floor, with his hand 
under his throat, it would not pro- 
duce ſuch appearances ; being then 
aſked how he could think, when 
ſent for by the coroner, that the 
man died a natural death, he was 
pleaſed to declare, that he did not 
think much about it. As the reader 
will probably conceive a juſt opi- 
nion of the diligence, attention, 
and conſcientious regard to life, 
that appears in this gentleman's 
conduct, it is not neceſſary to make 
any remarks upon it, except that 
he was not, as he ought to have 


guilt. 


_ Thy: 


been, examined upon oath : this, 


however, was the fault of the 
coroner, who, it muſt be remem- 


bered, was in a great hurry ; and 


if that ought to excuſe him, let him 
be excaſed, 155 ; 
There was another ſurgeon alfo 
preſent, one Edgar, who viewed 
the body, but the coroner did not 
think fit to aſk him any queſtions at 


all, The jury, after theſe hope- 


ful proceedings, brought in their 


verdict accidental death, and the 


body was buried, _ 

The huſband being removed out 
of the way, and the murder con- 
cealed, the intimacy between Ringe 
and his miſtreſs now, and not till 
now, became criminal: She was, 
he ſaid, very fond of him for about 
a fortnight or three weeks; but then 
began to diſlike him, and afterwards 
ſeemed to hate him: Thus deceitful. 
and tranfient was the pleaſure for 
which ſhe had, at the riſk of life, 
violated the moſt ſacred obligation, 
and contrafted the molt aggravated 


In the mean time, Cleobold, who 
though for the reaſons already men- 
tioned, ſhe had not diſcovered what 
ſhe knew to the coroner, was de- 

termined not to let it remain .a_ 

ſecret. When the judges came 
down to the aflizes at Saxmundham, 
only ten days were wanting to 
compleat the time ſhe was to ſtay 


in her place; ſhe therefore thought 


this a good opportunity to make it 
known, and accordingly difcloſed 
it to her mother, who applied to 
proper perſons for taking the eri- 
minals into cuſtody. After ſhe had 
told her mother, ſhe told her fellow 
ſervant Riches ; and Riches, then, 
for the firſt time, told her of the 
poiſon. Ringe and his miſtreſs ſoon 


heard the rumour, and queſtioned' 


Cees 


«if 
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Cleobold about it: The girl readily 
See har de dat? ale 
mother and fellow ſervant all ſhe 
knew; n which her miſtreſs, 
turning to Ringe, ſaid, Now Richard, 
you ar, Mw you will certainly 
be hanged. She then expoſtulated 
with the girl, Did you not promiſe, 
ſaid ſhe, not to diſccyer? Yes, ſaid 


you are dom 


— 


till I had diſcovered: And fo, re- 
plied her miſtreſs, to make your- 
ſelf eaſy, you will ruin two for 


ever. Ringe then attempted to 


tamper with the girl, and would 
have had her gone to Saxmundham 


and ſwear to a paper of his dictating; 
Pe ſhe refuſed : And his miſtreſs | 


foreſeeing hat would happen, ab- 
ſconded the fame day, which was 


a Thurſday; but on the Satur- 
day following was taken up, with 
Ringe, who does not appear to 
have taken any precautions for his 


I Their trial came on the 21 of 
March, 1763, when they were both 
capitally convicted, upon proper 


evidence being given of the facts 
already related. Both inſiſted upon 


their innocence, till a few days 


| hef are. their execution, when Ringe 


made a full confeſſion, which bas 


been included in this narrative, 


He ſaid he did not, at any time 
after he committed the murder, 
believe he ſhould eſcape: He ac- 
Eknowledged that he ought to die, 
and declared that he and his miſtreſs 


only were guilty, He talked with 


much compoſure. concerning the 
manner of his death, yet was greatly 


* 


diſſected. 


ſhocked at the thoughts of being 
Beddingfield fill perſiſted in de- 


claring herſelf innocent: But being 


the girl, but I could not be eaſy, 


— 


told that Ringe had made a full 
confeſſion, ſhe ſtrongly expreſſed her 
reſentment againſt him for it, and 
at laſt owned that ſhe was guilty, 


and deſerved to die for having been 


privy to the murder of her huſband, - 


and having held correſpondence 


with Ringe for that purpoſe fat 
three months before. | 

They were both executed at 
Ruſhmere, near Ipſwich, on the 
8th of the month following. 
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An account of the annual ſupplies that 
hade been granted by parliament 15 
 Japport the ſeveral avars that 
have been carried on fintt the re. 
volurion. | 


King WitLtau, 


Annual — 5 Medium per ar, 


1693 4-017,079J © 
10994 $-539,087 Fo 
1695 5.036, 430 Ff 5,105,505 


Sum total 25. 5 27, 527 
25 | Queen ANNE. 
1902 3551,49 
1703 3.535,47. 
1704 , 4. 005, 369 3 Y 
1705 4.570, 88 
"29400" CEE 
1707 6.942, 381 Þ 6, 369,61! 
1708 5,926,849 
1709 6.563388 
1710 6.425, 268 
1711 6:78y,169 | 
1712 6.680, 495 


Sum total 39. 065,834 


Eirg 


» 


"For fn YEAR 117 EE lars 


King Go II. King Georce II. and III. 
Annual ſupply. Medium fer an. Ahnual fapply. Medium. fer an, 
1740 3. 874,076} ei 2 1 5 as 1756 * N 220,1 175 2 * 2I® | | 
1741 5.006 039 | 1] 1757 8. 350,320 
1742 723.537 e FA 0 496,47 


1743 5-912,383'| 1759 12.761,10 
0 1744 ow ©; 538 8 6. 65 1,013] 1760 15 bz; 563 
1745¹ 6.562, 902 | $701 9.619,119 
| 1746 7. 88,364 | 1762 is. 655, 750 
1747 9.389,96 

1748 10:059,094. 


Zum total 89.859, 119 


13. 229,376 
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Sum toral . 60 7% 
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, SU P PL I ES granted by Parliament W the 


L 


1 SGervice of the FO: 1763. 


. Dzcrukzx 2. | 
MF That 30000 men be employed for the ſea fer- EET ey - 
vice for 1763, including 4287 marins - 
2. That a ſum not exceeding al. per man per 

month, be allowed for maintaining them, for 13 ED een 
months, including ordnance for ſea ſervice — 1. 560, 00 o & 

A GO Nis FER -EAEtD — — — 
For defraying the extraordinary expences of bis ö 
majeſty's land forces, and other ſervices! incurred, 

from 25 December 1761, to 31 October 1 7625 

both days incluſive, and not erer for by par- 


liament 2 3 588,756 1 — 5 
5 EraAr 3 1 „ 
1. For the ordinary of the navy, including half S 
Pay to ſea and marine officers for 176 —ʃ WY Op , 3 it 
For compleating the works of the boſpitals uüstliun oth? 
45 Ps and wounded ſeamen, building near Ply- Mee TOs os 


3. Upon account, to be applied bs the Semen ders 
or governors, of Greenwich hoſpital, for che ſupport 
and relief of ſeamen, worn out and become deerepit 
in the ſervice of their country, who thall W : 
provided for within che ſaid hoſpitall!— 10,000 0 0 
4. That proviſion be made, for enabling his en FAG 88 
majeſty to ſatisfy all the bills payable in courſe of 1 
the navy and victualling offices, and for tranſports, | 
which were made out on, or before, the 31ft of De- 
cember 1762, amounting to the ſum of — 67.316 0 4 


* 


ing 


„ 2 —Y 8 


2 — — 


3-468,977 Ip 2 
EB- 
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FeBrUARY 14. 
That proviſions be made for ne his majeſty 
to ſatisfy all thedebentures, payable out of his majeſty's 
office of ordnance, which were dated on, or before, 
the 31ſt December laſt, and remain undiſcharged, 1 
amounting to the ſum 4 — do eee 
n 57 —— — 
Towards enabling the ocmtbiſlioners for putting in © 
execution, an act made in the laſt ſeſſion of 
parliament, intitled, Au a# for paving Weſtminſter 
| frreets, Tc. more effe&tually to perform the truſts repoſ- 
ed in them — $000 o 0 
Meas 24 =: | — nm nm 
1. To enable his majeſty to diſcharge the like ſum, 
Fraiſed in purſuance of an act made in the laſt ſeſſion of 
parliament, and won, - upon the ator — or ſupplies 
to be granted in this ſeſſion —  1.c00,000 o ry 
2. Towards the buildings, n, and re- : 
pairs, of his majeſty's hips fo orl 75 3 | 100,000. © © 


A— — 


„ | 1. 100, 00 © 6 
n YE LOANS A NEE VENICE: 
For defraying the extraordinary expence of his 

majeſty's land forces, and other ſervices incurred, 

from 1 November 1762, to 19 February 1763, and 

not provided for by parliament —_ = . 249. o 6 

MaRxCH 1. . ä — 
For defraying the charge of 2120 horſe, and 9900 3 | 

foot, together with the general and ſtaff officers, the _ 

officers of the hoſpital, and officers and others be- 

- longing to the train of artillery, the troops of the 
landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel, in the pay of 3reat Bri- 

tain, for 90 days, from 25 December 1762, to 24 

March 1763, both days incluſive, together with the TE ed RN Al 

ſubſidies, purſuant to treaty 35,1 58 14 $43 

2. For defraying the charge of an additional corps . 

of 920 horſe and 6072 foot, together with the general _ 

and ſtaff officers, the officers of the hoſpital, and 

officers and others belonging to the train of artillery, 

the troops of the landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel, in the 

pay of Great Britain, for 328 days from 1 January _ 

1763, to 24 November following, both days incluſive, 


Purſuant to treaty — — 87,690 18 67 cl 
3. For defraying the charge of an angmentation . 
to the troops of the landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel, in ho 
the pay of Great Britain, conſiſting of 656 horſe, | | foc 
and 2736 foot, for 335 days, from 25 December liſh 
1752, to 24 November 1763, both days incluſive, Ap 


451420 16 1 f 
4. For 


Purſuant to treaty ——— 


1 * 
\ a. 


A 


”—_ 


For the YE AR 1763. 4 
1. For deffaying the charge of 44 44 cavalry, and E 
2330 infantry, the troops of the reigning duke of 
Brunſwick, in the pay of Great Britain, for 86 days, 
from 25 December 1762, to the zoth day of 
March 1763, both days incluſive, together with the 


ſubſidies for the ſaid time, purſuant to treaties 49,308 1 177 
5. To make good a deficiency in the ſum voted Sy 5 
ft ſeſſion, for the pay of an augmentation. to 
the troops of the reigning duke of Brunſwick, Uſe | 
for 1702 5 | — | 4.328 8 5 
6. For the charge of the office of ordnance for land | | 
ſervice, for 1763 „„ — 204,329 O 
; : : 6,236 1 254% 
Maxci 7. x _—_ | 9 377 


1. To enable his majeſty to pay off, and diſcharge, 

the exchequer bills made out by virtue of an act 

of laſf ſeſhon, intituled, An act for enabling his ma- 

jifly to raiſe a certain ſum, Fc. and charged upon 

the firſt aids, or ſupplies, to be granted in this „ 

leſion = . — 1.5 o, 00 © © 
2. For defraying the charge of 56360 effective ED 

men, for guards and garriſons, and other his ma- 

leſty's land forces in Great Britain, Guernſey, and 

Jerſey, including thoſe in Germany, Portugal, and 

Belleiſle, for 121 days, from 25 December 1762, to 

24 April 1763, both days incluſive, according to | 

their preſent eſtabliſhment, and for reducing their 55 

—. — — 485,315 2 10 


numbees x—“!œᷓ | 
3. For maintaining, his majeſty's fores and garri- 

ſors in the plantations, Gibraltar, Guadeloupe, Af- 

rica, Martinico, and the Havannah, and for provi. 

hons for the garriſons in Nova Scotia, Newfound- 

land, Gibraltar, Providence, Quebec, Guadeloupe, 

denegal, and Goree, for 121 days, from 25 Decem- 

ber 1762, to 24 April 1763, both days incluſive, 

according to their preſent eſtabliſhment, and for re- 5 

ducing their numbers oO — }.. 278,893 11 0 
4. For defraying the charge of four regiments of — _ 

foot, ſerving in the Eaft Indies, for 365 days, from 25 

December 1762, to 25 December 1563, both days in- 


clufive — — 71,381 16 8 
5. For defraying the charge of two regiments of | 

borſe, ſerving in Germany, and four regiments of 

foot, ſerving in North America, on the Fiſh eſtab- | 

lſhment, for 121 days, from 25 December 1762, to 24 | 

April 1763, both days inclufive —— 16,438 7 © 


_ 


Vor. VI. 5. For 


- * * 
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6. Por the pay of the general and general ſtaff of. 


ficers, in Great Britain, for 1763 r 


7. That a number of land forces, including 2743 
invalids, amounting to 17,526 effective men, commiſ- 
honed and noncommiſſioned officers included, be em- 
plyed for 1763. ee S 
8. For defraying the charge of the ſaid number of 
land forces in Great Britain, Guernſey, and Jerſey, 
from April 25, 1763, to the 24th December tollow- 
lowing, both days incluſive, being 244 days — 

9. For maintaining his majeſty's forces and gar- 


HO 
$4. te G1 


408,372 15 4 


riſons in the plantations, including thoſe in garriſon 


at Minorca and Gibraltar, and for provifions for the 
' garriſons in Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, Gibraltar, 
Quebec, and Senegal, for 244 days, from the 25th 
of April 1763, to the 24th of December following, 
both days incluſive — — 


5 ne,, . 
For defraying the charge of the pay and cloathing 
of the militia, for one year, beginning the 25th of 


March 1763 1 — —— 


| Maxcn 15. LI. 
1. To enable his majeſty to complete the payment 
of 220,000. as a reaſonable ſuccour in money, to the 
landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel, purſuant to treaty — 
2. To make good the deficiency of the half-ſubſi- 
dies of tonnage and poundage, charged with the 
ayment of ſeveral annuities, by the acts made in the 


281,781 3 6 


* 


5 3.05 3,476 2 105 


150,000 o o 


50,000 © 0 


th of queen Anne, and the 6th of king George I. 


to ſatisfy all annuities charged thereupon, to the 5th'of 


January 1763 — 


3. To replace to the ſinking fund the like ſum paid 
out of the ſame, to make good the deficieney on the 


40,558 1 6 


p th of july 1762, of the ſeveral rates and duties upon 


offices and penſions, and upon houſes, and upon win- 


dows or lights, which were made a fund by an act 


31 George II. for paying annuities at the bank of 
England, in reſpect of 5.000,000 l. borrowed towards 


the ſupply for 1758 —— ea 
4. To replace to the ſinking fund the like ſam paid 


48,891 14 11 


out of the ſame, to make good the deficiency on Ja- 


nuary 5, 1762, of the additional duty upon ſtrong 
beer and ale, to anſwer and pay the ſeveral annuities 
of 31. per cent. and 11. 2s. 6d. per cent on 1. 140, ocol. 
part of twelve millions borrowed towards the ſapply 


granted by an act of the iſt of Geo. III. for 1761 — 


26,710 © 0 
2 5. Ua 


11 


8. Upon account, towards enabling the governors 
* guardians of the Foundling Hoſpital, to maintain 
and educate ſuch children as were received into the 


ſaid hoſpital, on, or before the 25th of March 1760, 


from the 31ſt of December 1762, excluſive, to the 
ziſt of December incluſive, and that the faid ſum be 
iſſued and paid for the uſe of the ſaid hoſpital, without 
fee or reward, or any deduQion whatſoever 
6. Upon account, for defraying the charges in- 
curred, by ſupporting and maintaining the ſettle- 
ment of Nova Scotia in 1760, and not provided for 
by parliament — — N 
7. Upon account, for maintaining and ſupporting 
the civil eſtabliſhment of Nova Scotia for 1763 — 
8. Upon account, for defraying the charges of the 
civil eſtabliſhment of Georgia, and other incidental 
expences attending the ſame, from the 24th of June 
1762, to the 24th'of June 1763 . 


3 — 


8 Manch 17. 


1. Upon account, to enable his majeſly to give a 


proper compenſation to the reſpeQive provinces in 
North America, for the expences incurred by them in 
the levying, cloathing, and pay, of the troops raiſed 


by the ſame, according as the active vigour, and 


ſtrenuous efforts, of the reſpective provinces ſhall be 
thought, by his majeſty, to merit RE. 
2, To make good the deficiency of the grants 


for 1962 — — — 


3. To be employed in maintaining and ſapporting 


the fort at Anamaboo, and the other Britiſh forts and 


ſettlements upon the coait of Africa — | 
4. For the paying of penſions to the widows of 
ſuch reduced officers of the land forces and marines, 


as died upon the eſtabliſhment of half pay in Great 


Britain, and who were married to them before the 
25th of December 1716, for 173 — — 
5. Upon account of the reduced officers of his ma- 


jeſty's land forces and marines, for 1763 — — 


7 6. Upon account of the reduced officers of his ma- 
jeſty's land forces already diſbanded, and ſuch as are 
to be diſbanded, for 1763 | 


7. For defraying the charge for allowances to the 


ſeveral officers and private gentlemen of the two 
Loops of horſe guards, and regiment of horſe re- 
EE Nees... 


229,609 12 2 * 


I. „ 4 


40,050 O 


4,580 13 11 4 
5.674 110 | 


U 


4,136 0 0 


| 


133-333 6 8 
751 9 14. 


0 


13,000 © ©' 


1,42 © 0 
33,3517 6 
88,704 3 4 
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. dnced, and to the ſuperannuated gentlemen of the . 
four troops of horſe guards, for 1763 — — 2,910 1 $ 
8. To be paid as a reward to John Harriſon, u- 

on a proper diſcovery to be made by him, for the uſe 

of the public, of the principles upon which his inſtru- 

ment, for meaſuring time at ſea, is conſtructed, and 

that the ſaid ſum be applied for the purpoſe aforeſaid, 

out of any money unapplied to the uſe of the navy, in | 

the — of the treaſurer of the ee e > $009.00 


285,192 18 34 

Manch 19. — — 
1. To make good to his majeſty the like ſum 
which has been iſſued by his majeſty's orders, 1 in pur- 


ſuance of the addreſſes of this houſe — — 6,410 $:0 * 
2. Upon account, for out- penſioners of Chelſea 
e OY ——: —— $1,708 13 4 


85.118 9. 21 
Sum total of the fapplies granted in this ſeſſion —1 3 522,039 14 4 
And in order to provide for this large ſum of mo- 
ney, the following reſolutions of the committee of 
ways and means were agreed to by the houſe on the 
days as follow. 


_ Dxcnmnrr 4 | 
That towards raiſing the ſupply granted to his 
majeſty, the duties on malt, &c. be further continued 
from the 23d of June 1703, to the $36 of 3 
LY — — — — 750,000 0 0 


1 


— 


— 


Deczunza 9. 
That a land tax of 45. in the end be raiſed, in 
the uſual manner, for one year, from the 25th of . 
March 1763 — — "$0578 4+ 3 


— 


Feaxvant 7 95 

That all perſons intereſted in, on intitled unto, any 

bills, payable in courſe of the navy, or victualling 
offices, or for tranſports, which were made out on, or 
before, the 31K day of December laſt, who ſhall, on, _ 
or before the 25th day of March next, carry the fame 
(after having had the intereſt due thereupon com- 
puted, and marked upon the ſaid bills, at the navy 
or victualling office reſpectively) to the treaſurer of 
his majeſty's navy, to be marked and certified by him 
or his paymaſter and caſhier, to the governor and 
© company | of the bank of England, ſhall be intitled un- 
to, 


N | bo 
„For the YEAR 176% 
to, and have, an annuity, transferrable at the bank . th 
of England, for'the principal and intereſt due on the 
bills, after the rate of 4 pounds per centum per annum, 
to commence from the 25th day of March next, 
payable half yearly, in lieu of all other intereſt, until a 
redeemed by parliament, the ſaid annuities to be 
charged upon the ſinking fund, and the ſums, which 
ſhall be iſſued out of the ſinking fund, for payment 
of the ſaid annuities, to be from time to time replaced 
out of the next aids to be granted by parliament — 3-4638,977 BY 
FERRUARY T7. 5 — — — 
That all perſons intereſted in, or intitled unto, any 
debentures payable out of his majeſty's office of ord- 
nance, which were dated on, or before the ziſt 
day of December laſt, who ſhall, on, or before, the 
25th day of March next, carry the ſame to the trea- 
ſurer of his majeſty's ordnance, to be certified by him, 
5 or his deputy or caſhier, to the governor and compa- 
1 ny of the bank of England, ſhall be intitled unto, and 
oy have, an annuity transferrable at the bank of England, 
* for the ſums due on the ſaid debentures, after the 
rate of four pounds per cent. per ann. to commence 
from the 25th day of March next, payable half yearly 
until redeemed by parliament, the ſaid annuities to be 
charged upon the ſinking fund, and the ſums which 
| ſhall be iſſued out of the ſinking fund, for payment of 
the ſaid annuities, to be, from time to time, replaced | 
out of the next aids to be granted by parliament — $595,423 2 5 
8 Men . Sake OT. 1 on 
1. That there be raiſed in manner following; that 2 
is to ſay, the ſum of 2. 800, oo0 l. by annuities, after 
the rate of 41. per centum per annum, transferrable at 
the bank of England, and redeemable by parliament, 
and the ſum of 700,0c0 J. by two lotteries. to be 
drawn at different times in the year 1763, each lottery 
to conſiſt of 35,000 tickets, and every blank to be of 
the value of 51. the blanks and prizes to be attend- 
ed with the like 4 per cent. transferrable and redeem- 
able annuities, the ſaid ſeveral annuities to commence 
from the 5th day of April 1763, and to be payable 
half yearly on the toth day of October, and the 5th 
day of April in every year, and that every contributor 
towards the ſaid ſum of 2.800,000 1. ſhall, for every 
801. ſo contributed, be intitled to receive a ticket in 
each of the ſaid lotteries, upon the payment of 10 1. 
for each ticket ; and that every contributor ſhall, on, 
or before, the 15th day of this inſtant March, make 
a depoſit with the caſhiers of the bank of England, 
e '[N]3- A 


I pþ- 1 


_— 
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of 121. 108. per cent. in part of the ſum or ſums to be 
contributed by him towards the ſaid ſum of 2. 800, oool. 


and alſo a depoſit of 10 l. per centum, in part of the 


monies to be contributed by him in reſpe& of each 


lottery, as a ſecurity for making the future payments 


reſpectively, on or before the times herein after li- 
mited : that is to ſay On the 2. 800, 000 l. 


121. 10s, per cent. on, or before, the 10th day of 


May next. 


121. 10s, per cent, on, or before, the 16th day of 
June next. 


121. 10s. per cent. on, or beſore, the 2 1ſt day of 


July next. 
121. 10s. per cent, on, or before, the zoth day of 
Auguſt next. 


121. 10s. per cent. on, or before, the 27th day of 
September next. 


x21, 108. per cent. on, or before the 21ſt day of 


October next. 


121. 108. per cent. on, or before, the 24th day of 
November next. 


On the lotteries far. 700, oool. 


gol. per cent. on, or before, the 3 iſt day of April F 


next, for compleating the payment. upon the firſt 
lottery. 

gol. per cent. on or before the 1 1th day of October 
next, for compleating the payment upon the 2d lottery. 


Which ſeveral ſums ſo received, ſhall, by the ſaid 


_ . caſhiers, be paid into the receipt of his majeſty's 
exchequer, to be applied, from time to time, to ſuch 


ſervices as ſhall then have been voted by this houſe, 


in this ſeſſion of parliament, and not otherwiſe ; and 


that every contributor, who ſhall pay in the whole of 
His contribution on account of his ſhare in the an- 


nuit es attending the ſaid ſum of 2. Soo, oool. at any 


time, on or before, the 18ch day of October next, or 


on account of his ſhare in the firſt lottery, on or before 


| the 20th day of April next, or on account of his ſhare 
in the ſecond lottery, on or before the 10th day of 


October next, ſhall be allowed a diſcount after the 
rate of 3]. per cert. per annum, on, the ſam ſo com- 


pleating his contribution reſpectively, to be computed | 


from the day of compleating ſuch contribution, to 
the 24th day of November next, in reſpect ofthe ſum 
paid on account of the firſt mentioned annuities, and 
to the 2 iſt day of April next, in reſpe& of the ſum 
paid on account of the firſt lottery, and to the 11th 


, | my 


«as 
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day of October next, in reſpect of the ſum paid on J. s. d. 
account of the ſecond lottery j —3. 5 o, oo 0 0 


„ 


9 = nnn 
—- 


2. That an additional duty of 81, per ton be laid . 
upon all French wines, and of 41. per ton upon all 
wines, which ſhall be imported into this kingdom. 5 
3. That the ſaid annuities and lotteries be charged 
| upon the ſaid additional duties upon wine, for which 
the ſinking fund ſhall be the collateral ſecurity. 
ee, MARCH I's. | 
1. That a duty of 4s per hogſhead be laid upon 
all cyder and perry made within this kingdom, over 
and above all other duties now payable for cyder or 
perry, to be paid by the maker thereof. | 75 
2. That a duty of 21, per ton be laid upon all cyder 
and perry imported into this kingdom. | 
3. That the ſaid duties upon cyder and perry be 
charged, together with the duties upon wines grant- 
edin this ſeſhon, with the payment of the annuities 
mentioned in a reſolution of this houſe, of the 8th of 
this inſtant March. f | 
Marcn 19. 5 
1. That there be iſſued and applied out of ſuch 
monies as ſhall or may ariſe of the ſurpluſſes, exceſſes, 
or overplus monies, and other revenues, compoſing 0G 
the ſinking fund, the ſum of 22 .o, ooo © @ 
2. That there be iſſued and applied the money re- 
maining in the receipt of the exchequer, being the 
ſurplus of the ſeveral duties upon beer and ale, grant- 
ed by an act of the firſt of his majeſty's reign, after 
ſatisfy ing all charges and incumbrances thereupon, to 5 
the 5th of January 1763, amounting to the ſum of 47, 120 9 6 
3. That there be iſſued and applied ſuch part of 
the ſum of 20, oool, granted to his majeity in the 
laſt ſeſſion, upon account, towards defraying the 
charge of the pay of the militia of that part of Great 
Britain called England, when unembodied, and of the 
cloathing of the part of the ſaid militia then unem- 
bodied, for one year, beginning the 25th of March 
1762, as ſhall remain in the receipt of the exchequer, 
after the ſaid charges are ſatisfied. FE pet v 
4. That there be raiſed, by loans or exchequer bills 
to be charged upon the firſt aids to be granted in the 
next ſeſſion ; and ſuch exchequer bills, if not dif- 
Charged, with intereſt thereupon, on, or before the 
5th of April, 1764, to be exchanged, and received in 
. [N]4 - | paymen 
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payment in ſuch manner as exchequer bills have uſually 


been-exchangedand received i in payment — 1. 900, oo o © 


That an add. made in ha fixth year of his late 
_ majeſty king George the ſecond, intituled, An act 
for the better ſecuring and encouraging the trade to 
his majeſty's ſugar colonies in America,” which was 
to continue in force for five years, to be computed 
from the 24th day of June 1733, and to the end of 
the then next ſeſſion of parliament, and which, by 
ſeveral ſubſequent acts, made in the 1 1th, 19th, 26th, 
29th, and 3ift, years of the reign of his ſaid late 
majeſty, and an act, made in the firſt-year of the 
reign of his preſent majeſty, was further continued un- 
til the 29th day of September 1763, and from hence 
to the eng of the then next ſeſſion of parliament, be 
further continued, with amendments, until the 29th 
day of September 1764, and from thence to the end 
of the then next ſeſſion of parliament. | 
That an act, made in the 21ſt year of the reign of 
his late majeſty king George the ſecond, intituled, 
An act for encouraging the making of indico in the 
Britiſh plantations in 1 which was to continue 
in force for ſeven years, from the 25th day of March 
1749, and from thence to the end of the then next 
ſeſſion of parliament, and which, by an act, made in 


3-847,120 9 6 


the 28th year of the reign of his ſaid late majeſty, was 


farther continued until the 25th day of March 1763. 
and from thence to the end of the then next ſeſſion of 
' parliament, be further continued, with amendments, - 
until the 25th of March 1770, and from thence to the 
end of the then next ſeſſion of parliament. 


Tr a ers _ 


ee wr co ama. 


Total ſum provided for by this noa | 14. 99.3 75 I 6: 0 


— — 


Proviſions exceed the grants in the fam of — — 775 33 5 


, Beſides what may ariſe from hs aid third reſolu- 
tion of the committee of ways and means agreed to on 
the 19th of March; therefore ſome of the grants, or 
proviſions, made by this ſeſſion, muſt be extremely de- 
ficient, if it ſhould be found neceſſary hereafter to 
grant any thing for making good the Lene of 
the grants for 1763. 
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Tor the YE AR 1763. [189 
State f the Supplies and away and. means for the vear 1 SIR 5 as pub- 
liſhed by good authority. 


Of the debt contrafted during the laſt wars the government will 
this year pay off 2. 771, 867l. 138. 6d. namely, 


. 00006090 


. . 
German extras a | oo, ooo © 
Navy debt — —— 650,000 © 
Army extraordinaries 987,434 15 
Deficiencies of land and malt — 300,000 © 
To the landgrave of Heſſe nee „ 80 
Deficiencies to mn fund — 147,593 18 
Deficiency of grants for 1763 — 129,489 © 
e on addreſſees _ 23 30 © 5 


2. 2771, 867 1 2 6 
The peace eſtabliſhment for the navy, the moſt conftitutional force, 
and beſt ſecurity for Great Britain, is enlarged ; the number of ſeamen 
being the ſame as laſt year, and 100,000l. more employed inſhip-build- 
ing, to keep our navy on a — to be reſpected by all Europe 


L. 1,443,568 11 9 
'The eſtabliſhment of the army is not 1 and 1 ſtaff much leſs 


than at peace; for though the whole ſum is — 1.500,313 34 © 
Yeti it is to be obſerved, that the forces, ordnance, and ſtaff in Ame 

merica, are — —— 295,833 © 0 
The half pay liſt is ae | — 138,250 0 0 


Chelſea hoſpital, &c. 122,125 0 0 


The two laſt articles of which are deduſted, being ms tail 
of the war | 


The miſcellaneous articles of EXPENES; amount to C. 295 235 1 2 * 


VIS, 

Government of Nova Scotia RS”. NES. 5,703 14 0 
Ditto Weſt Florida — — 5.700 Oo o 
Ditto Eaſt Florida — — e D'S - 

Ditto Georgia — — — 4,038 8 0 
Mie. ĩðò u ũ&dcü. 80,000 0 0 
African forts | — — 20, 000 © © 
Foundling hoſpital —— — 309, o 0 0 
Princeſs of Brunſwick's fortune — 80,000 o 0 
Subſidy to Brunſwick — 413.901 0 © 
Britiſh Muſeum — 22835800 6 
Mr. Blake — e 2,500 © © 
General ſurvey of America . — "" :lo618 ©. 06 
Paving the ſtreets. ET 3 oO © 

295,354 2 0 


Beſides this, the government ound! .800,0001. of Exchequer bills at 
an alarming diſcount, . 


This 
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This they have provided for, by transferring one million of them to 
the bank for two your, with a reduction of a fourth part of the intereſt 


= on them. 

= The other 800,000l. old exchequer bills are to be paid off by iſſuing 

= new ones for the like fum, | 

| So that the whole cs of the 98 8 8 is this: 
Debt paid — 2.771, 167 13 6 
Exchequer bills | — 1. 800, ooo © o 
Eſtabliſhment for the navy — 1.443,568 119 
Ditto army — ——— 1.509, 313 14 
Miſcellaneous Tony — 2495,35 3 0 0 


* 


7.820, 102 19 3 

To raiſe this large, neceſſary ſum, the ſubje& has not heen oppreſſed 

with one additional tax.— It has not encouraged the ſpirit of gaming, 

by accepting a lottery, or taking to itſelf the not unpleaſing power of 
difpoſing of tickets, commiſſions and ſubſcriptions. - 

It has avoided going to market for money, at a time when, though i it 


might have been advantageous to 8 muſt have been very de- 
| trimental to the public. 


The ways and means are ſaid to be theſe: 
| Land-tax and malt | — 


2 7 


— 


— > 
LILIES = I He 7 —_— — = A ny} 
— Vo BE oo A EEO EIA — — - n 
— — 1 


— ren > 
= — \ 
— = 

8 


—— Lad 
— EIS, 33 — — 
— OT, — — 
— 7 © 1 2 — : 
7 


Annuity fund, 176 — 35 | 

"" T'© his fad, the cOvernment has brought to id | 

account what had long been unaccounted for, 

The ſaving of non- effective men, which i in the pre- 

ſent year is 

Io this the bounty of the king has added the pro- 

duce of the French prizes taken beſore the declaration 

of war — — 700,000 © 
The king has freed the public from the expence of DFR 

= the new governments, except that of the two Flo- 

ridas. 

And to make up the deficiency, the government has 


taken, with peculiar propriety, the ſurplus of the 
finking fund, which in this year amounts to 


— — 


— tt yo ——— — 


— — 


i 

; i | Exchequer bills taken by the bank _ — I :000,000 o o 
ih New exchequer bills to be iſued So, ooo o o 
. | Of the bank, for the renewal of their contract 110,000 © o 
| Savings — — 163,558 3 © 


I - — 
i —— —— 


— — 


„ 
: EDD 


—_— 
— 


140,000 o o 


2. ooo, oo oO 0 


— 


2 


74175695 1 129 
— — eee 19 3 


80 chat the total of ways and means is 
The War of ſupply 


on - S 
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His Maje/'y's moſt gracious Speech to 
Both houſes of parliament, April 
' 29, 1763. 


My lords and gentlemen, 

J Cannot put an end to this ſeſ- 
ſion of parliament, without ex- 
preſſing my thanks for the ſignal 
zeal and diſpatch which you have 
manifeſted in your proceedings, 
and which make it unneceſſary for 

for me to continue it any longer. 
I informed you at your firſt meet- 
ing that preliminary articles were 


jigned by my miniſter and thoſe of 
France and Spain; I ordered them 


to be laid before you, and the ſa- 


tisfaction I fel: at the approaching 
re-eftabliſhment of peace, upon con- 


ditions ſo honourable to my crown, 
and ſo beneficial to my people, was 


highly increaſed by my receiving 
from both honſes of parliament the 
ſtrongeſt and moſt grateful expreſ- 


ſions of their entire approbation. 
- 'Theſe articles have been eſtabliſhed, 


and even rendered ſtill more advan- 


tageous to my ſubjects, by the de- 
finitive treaty, and my expectations 


have been fully anſwered by the 


happy effects which the ſeveral al- 
lies of my crown have derived from 
this ſalutary meaſure. The powers 
at war with my good brother the 
king of Pruſſia, have been induced 
to agree to ſuch terms of accom- 
modation as that great prince has 
approved, and the ſucceſs which has 
attended my negotiation has ne- 


ceſſarily and immediately diffuſed 


For the YE AR 176g; 


tion of the ſupplies which you have 


the money ariſing from the fale 


| ſhall be applied to the public ſer- 


* 


1197 


the bleſſings of peace through every 
part of Europe. 8 | 

I acquainted you with my firm 
reſolution to form my government 
on a plan of ſtrict ceconomy, The 
reductions neceſſary for this par- 
poſe ſhall be compleated with all 
poſſible expedition; and although 
the army maintained in theſe king- 
doms will be inferior in number to 
that uſually kept up in former times 
of peace, yet I truſt that the force 
propoſed, with the eſtabliſhment 
of the national militia, (whoſe ſer-= _ | 
vices I have experienced, and ca- 


# 
* 


not oo much commend) will prove 
a ſufficient ſecurity for the future. 
Gentlemen of the houſe of com- 

en,, f | 
I have ſeen with the higheſt con-- 
cern the great anticipations of the 
revenue, and the heavy debts un- 
provided for during the late war, 
which have reduced you to the un- 
happy neceſſity of impoſing further 
burthens upon my people. Under 
theſe circumſtances it is my earneſt 
wiſh to contribute by every means 
to their relief. The utmoſt fruga- 
lity ſhall be obſerved in the diſpoſi- 


granted ; aad when the accounts of 


of ſuch prizes as are veſted in the 
crown ſhall be cloſed; it is my in- 
tention to direct that the produce 


vice. | ; 

Ml,y lords and gentlemen, | 

The extenſion of the commerce 
of 
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ſame good diſpoſition. 


of my ſubjects; the improvement 


of the advantages we have obtain- 


ed; and the increaſe of the public 
revenue, are the proper works of 


directed. I depend upon your con- 
fant care to promote in your ſe- 


veral counties that ſpirit of con- 
cord and that obedience to law, 
Which is eſſential to good order, 
and to the happineſs of my faith- 
ful ſubjects. It is your part to diſ- 
courage every attempt of a contrary © 
tendency ; it ſhall be mine firmly to 
maintain the honour of my crown, 
protect the rights fo my 


1 


** * 1 


His Majeſty's moſt gracious ſpeech to 


both houſes of parliameit, Novem- 
Ber Is, 1763. a 8 115 


My lords and gentlemen, 


has received the  approbation of 


my parliament, and has ſince been 
| happily compleated, and carried 
into execution, by the definitive 


treaty. It has been, and ſhall be, 


my endeavour to enſure the conti- 
| nuance of the peace, by a faithful 
and ſteady adherence to the condi- 


tions upon which it was concluded: 


and I have the ſatisfaction to ac- 
quaint you, that the ſeveral powers 
of Europe, who were engaged a- 
gainſt us in the late war, have given 


me the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of the 
Our prin- 
cipal care ought now to be em- 


ployed to improve the valuable 
" acquiſitions, which we have made, 
and to cultivate the arts of peace 


To theſe important and ne- 
ceſſary objects my-attention ſhall be 


in ſuch a manger, as may moſt ef. 
fectually contribute to extend the 
commerce.and to augment the hap. 
pineſs of my kingdoms. | 
For theſe great purpoſes I have - 
called you together. It will ever 
be my earneſt wiſh and endeavour 
to demonſtrate to my people, by 
my actions, the love which I bear 
them; and I doubt not of receiy- 
ing from them the grateful and 
juſt returns of duty and affection. 


Gentlemen . the houſe of 
commons, | 
Iwill order the proper eſtimates 
for the ſervice of the year to be 
laid before you, 'The heavy debts 


contracted in the courſe of the late 


war, for many of which no pro- 
viſion is yet made, call for your ut- 
moſt attention and the ſtricteſt fru- 


gality. I muſt however earneſtly 


recommend to you the ſupport of 


my fleet, to which our paſt ſucceſſes 
| THE re · eſtabliſhment of the pub -· 
lic tranquility, upon terms of 
| honour and advantage to my king- 
doms, was the firſt great object of 
my reign : that ſalutary meaſure 


have been ſo much owing, and up- 
on which the future welfare and 
importance of Great Britain do molt 
eſſentially depend. To eaſe my 


people of ſome part of thoſe bur- 


thens, I have directed, as I pro- 
miſed at the end of laſt ſeſſion of 
parliament, that the money arifing 
from the ſale of the prizes veſted in 
the crown, ſhould be applied to 
the- public ſervice, It is my in- 
tention to reſerve, for the ſame uſe, 
whatever ſums ſhall be produced 
by the ſale of any of the lands be- 


longing to me in the iſlands in the 


Weſt Indies, which were ceded to 


us by the late treaty. 15 


* 


The improvement of the public 
revenue, by ſuch regulations as 
ſhall be judged moſt expedient for 
that purpoſe, deſerves your ſeri- 


ous conſideration. This will be the 


ſureſt means of reducing the na- 
tional debt, and of relieving my 
PPE” Ea ſubjects 
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ſübjects from thoſe burthens, which 
the expence of the late war have 
brought upon them ; and wall, at 


_ the ſame time, eſtabliſh the public 


credit upon the moſt ſolid founda- 
t10N, 1 

My lords and gentlemen, 

As the intereſts and proſperity of 
my people are the ſole objects of 
my care, I have only to deſire, that 
you will purſue ſuch meaſures, as 
are conducive to thole ends, with 
diſpatch and unanimity. Domeſtic 
union will be eſſentially neceſſary 
to remedy thoſe evils which are the 


_ conſequences of war, to enable us 


to reap the moſt permanent advan- 
tages from the concluſion of the 
peace, and to diſcourage that li- 
centious ſpirit, which is . nan 
to the true principles of liberty, 
and of this happy conſtitution. In 
this opinion I truſt that my ſubjects 


will be confirmed by your example 
and that they will be taught by 
your proceedings, to unite their 


utmoſt endeavours to ſupport ſuch 
meaſures, as may equally tend 
to the honour and dignity of my 
crown, and to their own ſecurity 
and happineſs. 1 


* 


To the king's moſt excellent majeſty. 5 


The humble addreſs of the right 


henourable the houſe of lords, No- 


vember 1551763. 
Moſt gracious ſovereign, _ 
TE, your majeſty's moſt dutiful 


and loyal ſubjects, the lords 


ſpiritual and temporal, in parliament 
aſſembled, beg leave to return your 
majeſty our unfeigned thanks for 


your moſt gracious ſpeech from the 


throne, . 


Permit us, Sir, to take the ear- 
lieſt opportunity of congratulating. 


your majeſty on the happy addition 
Vol. VI. | FAY 
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purpoſes. 


a * 


ww 


—_ 
to your royal family, by the auſpi- 
cious birth of a ſecond prince, 
and of expreſſing our moſt ſincere 
wiſhes, that the ſame divine bleſ- 
ſing may be continued to your ma- 
jeſty's illuſtrious houſe, on which 
the preſervation of our holy reli. 

gion, and our rights and liberties, 
do, under God, fo eſſentially de- 
„ CO 
We beg leave alſo to declare our 
utmoſt gratitude to your majeſty, 

for the re-eſtabliſhment of the pub- 
lic tranquility upon terms of honour 
to your crown, and advantage to 
your people. We have the firm 
eſt reliance on your majeſty's moſt 
gracious aſſurances of your endea- 
vours to ſecure the continuance of 
a peace ſo neceſſary to the relief of 

your ſubjects, who have long la- 


boured under the burthen of a moſt 


expenſive, though ſucceſsful war, 
in every part of the globe; and 
we receive, with great ſatisfaction, 
the communication which your ma- 
jeſty has been pleaſed to make to 


us, of the good diſpoſition of the 


ſeveral powers engaged in the late 
war, whoſe concurrence in your 
majeſty's ſalutary intentions will, 


we truſt, long enſure the tranqui- 
lity of Europe. „ 


We are deeply ſenſible of your 


 majeſty's paternal care and atten- 


tion for the improvement of your 
conqueſts, and the extenfion of the 


commerce of your ſubjects, in 
which the public welfare is fo ma- 


terially concerned ; and we will not 


fail, on our part, to exeft our 


warmeſt endeavours in forwarding 
your majeſty's great and gracious 
For we have nothing 
more ſincerely at heart, than that 
your majeſty,” having by your con- 
duct impreſſed on the minds of 
your faithful ſubj-Qs a full con- 
viction of your true affection, may 

101 receive 


194] 
receive from them the moſt ample - 
returns of duty and attachment 
Which a loyal and grateful people 
can make. 

Convinced, as we are, that do- 
meſtic union is eſſentially neceſſary 
for ſecuring the advantages derived 
to us from the late happy and ho- 


novrable peace, we cannot ſuffici- 


ently expreſs our abhorrence of that 
ſeditious ſpirit which has of late 
manifeſted itſelf in defiance -of the 
laws, to the-ſubverſion of good or- 
der, and to the diſgrace of liberty, 
whoſe ſacred name it has ſo inſo- 
2 aſſumed. And we beg leave 
ure your majeſty, that by our 
hey and application in bringing all 
offenders of that ſort to juſtice, as 
well as by our proceedings in ge- 
neral, we will endeavour to — 
ſuch an example as may Ss 
your majeſty's ſubjects to unite in 
diſcouraging a licentiouſneſs which 
is ſo repugnant to the true princi- 
ples of this happy conſtitution, and 


in promoting ſuch meaſures as may 


equally conduce to the honour and 
dignity of your majeſty's crown, 
and to their own att] and ſe- 
curity. 


His | majeſy s mf gracious aufer. 


NM lords, | | 

T ESE hearty aſſurances of. your 
loyalty and affection are truly 

acceptable to me, and I receive, 

„with particular ſatis faction, your 


my ſecond ſon. | 
Tour concurrence with me in 
purſuin 9 the eſſential objects of our 
national attention, under the preſent 
happy pacification, will be of great 
importance towards the ſucceſs of 
my endeavours for ſecuring che 

profperity of my people. 
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congratulations upon the birth of 


I do both » bighly approve the 


zeal which your profeſs, and firm, 
ly rely upon the exertion of it, 
againſt that licentious and ſactious 
ſpirit, which is the moſt danger. 


ous enemy to our excellent and in- 


valuable conſtitution. 


To the king's moſt excellent 9 | 
The humble addreſs of the honourable 
houſe of commons to the king. 


Moſt gracious ſovereign, 


WE your majeſty's moſt dutiful 


and loyal ſubjeAs, the com- 
mons of Great Britain in parlia- 
men aſſembled, beg leave to return 
your majeſty the moſt humble and 
hearty thanks of this houſe, for 
your moſt gracious ſpeech from the 
throne. _ 


Permit us at the ſame time, 8 
offer our warmeſt congratulations to 
your majeſty on the auſpicious birth 


of another prince, and on the hap- 
py recovery of your royal conſort, 


now farther endeared to this coun- : 


try by the increaſe of thoſe pledges 
of our liberty and future happineſs. 
We beg leave to congratulate 


your majeſty on the completion of 


that great and ſalutary meaſure, the 


res eſtabliſhment of the public tran- 


quility upon terms ſo honourable 


to your crown, and ſo Wr e 
to your people. | 


Allow us, Sir,to aſſure your ma- 
jeſty that we feel the higheſt ſatisfac- 
tion in the declaration which youare 


graciouſly pleaſed to make of your 
reſolution faithfully and ſteadily to 
adhere to the conditions of the peace 


which your majeſty has concluded: 
and that we cannot but conſider 
the ſtrong aſſurances of the ſame 
good diſpoſition given by the ſe- 


veral powers of Europe who were 
lately engaged againſt us, as the 


natural conſequence of your ma- 
jeſty's wiſdom and firmneſs, ſy as 
\ | 24 a fure 


4 | 
iy 
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a furthef preſage that the bleſſings 


of peace will be uninterrupted and 
permanent. : 

We are truly ſenſible of that pa- 
ternal love to your people, of which 
your majeſty is pleaſed to aſſure us 
in ſo affecting a manner; and we 
will aſſiduouſly apply ourſelves to 
the accompliſhment of thoſe great 
urpoſes for which your majeſty has 
called us together ; the improve- 
ments of our valuable acquiſitions, 
the extenſion of our commerce, and 
the cultivating of every art of peace, 
which may. either tend to alleviate 
the heavy burthens occaſioned by 
the war, or may otherwiſe contri- 
bute to the general welfare of theſe 


kingdoms. 


We beg leave to aſſure your ma- 
jelly, that your faithful com- 
mons will chearfully grant to your 
majeſty ſuch ſupplies as ſhall be 
found neceſſary for the ſervice of 
the year; that they will be care- 
ful to maintain the navy of Great 
Britain upon the moſt reſpectable 


footing ; and that they look upon 


your majeſty's earneſt recommend - 
ation of this important object, as a 
teſtimony of your royal attention to 


the true and eſſential intereſts of 


this country. 


We acknowledge, with the deep- 


eſt ſenſe of gratitude, your majeſty's 
gracious and tender concern for the 
relief of your people, by directing, 
that the money ariſing from the ſale 


applied to the public ſervice; 


your royal beneficence, in fignify- 
ng your intention to reſerve for 
the ſame uſe whatever ſums ſhall be 
produced by the ſale of any of the 
lands belonging to the crown, in 
the iſlands of the Weſt-Indies ceded 
the late treaty, 
Your majeſty may be aſſured, that 


of prizes veſted in the crown, ſhall 


and for that additional mark of 
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your majeſty has pointed out to our 


ſerious conſideration, and will dili- 
gently weigh every regulation which 


may be fropoſed for the improve- 
ment of the public revenue, as the 


moſt effectual method to reduce the 
national debt, to relieve your ma- 


jeſty's ſubjects from the burthens of 

the late wär, and to confirm and 

ftrengthen the public credit. 
We are throughly convinced, by 


the whole tenor of your majeſty's 


moſt auſpicious reign, that the com- 


mon good and proſperity of your 


people, are the ſole objects of your 
care; and that we ſhould therefore 
be wanting to ourſelves, and ne- 


glectful of our own happineſs, if we | 
did not purſue, with unanimity and 


diſpatch, ſuch meaſures as may beſt 


contribute to theſe great ends, and 
may moſt effectually diſcourage that 
ſpirit of diſorder and licentiouſ= 


neſs which is no leis dangerous to 
liberty than deſtructive of govern- 
ment. : | 


Animated with theſe ſentiments, 


we will endeavour, by our own con- 


duct, to ſet an example to others f 


duty to our ſovereign, and of love to 
our country, being firmly perſuaded, 


that under a prince adorned with 


thoſe virtues which diſtinguiſh your 


majeſty, your rea! intereſts and thoſe . 
of your people are inſeparable, 


His majeſty's maſt gracious anſeber. 


Gentlemen, 


1 Return you my hearty thanks for 


this very dutiful and affectionate 


addreſs, and for your congrato angus 
the birt 


on the happy event o 
of my ſecond ſon. The ſatis faction 


which you expreſs at the re-eſtabliſlj- 
ment of the public tranquility, is 
bighly acceptable to me; and your 
folution to purſue ſuch meaſures, 
[0] 2 | as 


re 


lies 
we will beſtow the ſtricteſt attention 
upon that intereſting ſubject, which 
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as are moſt conducive to the honour 
and happineſs of my kingdoms, will 
always meet with my warmeſt ap- 
probation and concurrence, . 


nnn I 


354 A 
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The ſpeech of his excellency Hugh earl 
of Northumberland, lord lieutenant 
of Ireland, to both houſes of par- 
Kament, Oct. 11, 1763. 1 


My lords and gentlemen, 

T is with the utmoſt ſatisfaction, 

that, in obedience to his majeſty's 
commands, I am now to meet a 
parliament which has already given 
ſo many and ſuch very diſtinguiſh- 
ed proofs of its zeal and unani- 


mity in the ſupport and ſervice of 


the crown. | 

I have it expreſsly in command 
from his majeſty to declare to you 
his intire approbation of your paſt 
conduct, and to aſſure you, that 
the whole courſe of your late pro- 
ceedings has filled his royal mind 
with every ſentiment of regard 
which can flow from a juſt and 
gracious ſovereign towards a dutiful 
and loyal people. 

It is with particular ſatisfaction J 
communicate to you, at the opening 
of this ſeſſion of parliament, thoſe 
great and important events which 


have occurred fince our laſt meet- 


. | 
By the conclufion of a general 


peace, the tranquility of every part 


of Europe is perfectly re-eſtabliſhed; 
his majeſty's dominions are en- 

larged; the commerce of his ſub- 
jects is extended; and you are at 
length relieved from thoſe burthens 
which are unavoidable in the pro- 
greſs even of the moſt ſucceſsful 
wa; 19 9 Ys 


pineſs of ſo excellent a ſovereign, 
and ſenſible, as you have ever been, 


- 


| Intereſted as you are, in the hap- 


of the ineſtimable public bleſlings 
which you have enjoyed, under his 
illuſtrious houſe ; you will receive 


with pleaſure, the information of 


the auſpicious birth of the prince 


of Wales, and the further increaſe of 
the royal family by the birth of a 


ſecond prince : events, which pro- 

miſe ſuch an addition to his majeſ. 

ty's domeſtic felicity, and ſuch a laſt. 
ing ſecurity to our happy conſtitu- 
tion. | | 

Gentlemen of the houſe of com- 

—_ OE 
I have ordered the proper officers 


to prepare the ſeveral accounts and 
eſtimates, that they may be laid, 


in dne time, before you : you will 
obſerve that, although, from the 
exigences of ſeveral extraordinary 
ſervices, the expences of the two 
preceding years have conſiderably 
exceeded what was uſnal in times of 


peace, yet they are fallen far ſhort 


of the ſums which were ſo liberally 


voted in the laft ſeſſion; a great 


part of which ſtill remains unbor- 
rowed ; his majeſty having determ- 
ned to make uſe of the credit given 
to his government in no other 
proportion than as the neceſſity of 
his fervice exactly required. I con- 
ſider it as extremely fortunate that 
I enter upon the government of 
this kingdom, at a time, when the 
ſituation of public affairs will per- 
mit ſo very conſiderable a diminu- 
tion of the public expence; and 
when I am commanded by his ma- 
jeſty to thank you only for your pat 
efforts, without again having re- 
courſe to the experienced liberality 
of parliament. I have nothing to 
aſk but the continuance of the ſup- 
plies for the ſupport of the ord: 
nary "eſtabliſhments, which, it i 
hoped, will not exceed the produce 
of the ordinary revenue; and ! 
85 8 ” recom- 
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recommend to you a proper atten- 
tion to the reduction of the public 
debt. EE 

My lords'and gentlemen, 
Not only my duty, but my ear- 
neſt good wiſhes for the proſperity 
of Ireland, oblige me to take this 
opportunity of mentioning to you 
the only unpleaſing circumſtance 
which has occured ſince my en- 
trance upon this government ; the 
tumultuous riſings of the lower peo- 
ple, in contempt of laws, and of 
magiſtracy, and of every conſtitu- 
tional iubordination, muſt, if not 
duly attended to, be produttive of 
the moſt fatal conſequences : they 
are a diſgrace to a country of liber- 
ty ; they are ruinous to a country 
of commerce; and muſt be par- 


ticularly fatal here, where the leaſt 
check to the riſing ſpirit of induſtry 


is ſo very ſenſibly felt, and fo very 


difficult to be retrieved: no means 
can ſerve more effectual to prevent 


theſe diſorders for the future, than 
the encouragement of ſuch inſtitu- 
tions as tend to impreſs on the 
minds of the lower order of people 
early habits of induſiry, and true 
principles of religion: for this pur- 
poſe your proteſtant charter-{chools 
were eſtabliſſied; to which I there- 
fore recommend the continuance of 
your care, encouragement and ſup- 
port: your linen manufactory de- 
mands and will reward every in- 
ſtance of public attention; there is 
nothing which can more properly 
excite your future endeavours, and 
nothing has more fully anſwered 


your former expectations: this 


manufacture has been, at all times, 
the favourite object of parliamen- 


tary encouragement; and I ſhall 


be concerned that any national ad- 


vagtage which has been cultivated 


under the adminiſtration of my 


predeceſſors ſhould be neglected 


under mine : be aſſured you can- 
not take any meaſures which will 
be more grateful to his majeſty, or 
which I ſhall be more ſollicitious 
to forward, than thoſe which may, 
in any reſpect, advance the grow- 
ing proſperity of this very improve- 
able country: If therefore, any of 
your manufactures may be further 
extended; if any thing can be 
done towards exciting the ſpirit, or 
providing the means of induſtry ; 
if any improvements in agriculture 
can be introduced, upon wiſe and 
practicable principles; and in every 
thing that tends to the encourage-: 
ment of virtue, or the promoting 


of true religion, you will have to- 


wards the attainment of thoſe ends, 
not only my zealous co-operation, 
but his majeſty's Ready and willing 
protection. Icome to this govern- 

ment with the king's expreſs com- 


mands, and my own very warm 


inclination to recommend and to 
ſupport ſuch meaſures : his majeſty 

has the firmeſt reliance on your ex- 
peiienced duty and loyalty, on your 
unbiaſſed regard to the public: and 
he doubts not that this ſeſſion of 


parliament will be carried on in a 


manner ſuitable to your own dig- 
nity, and to the unanimity of your 
palt proceedings, 

If the moſt inviolable attach- 
ment to his majeſty, and zeal for 
his ſervice ; if a ficm adherence to 
theſe principles, by which the pro- 
teſtancs of Ireland have ever been 
diſtinguiſhed, were qualifications 
ſufficient ſor the diſcharge of the 
high and arduous truſt committed 
to my bands, I might enſure myſelf 
an adminiſtration not unacceptable 
to parliament: and I ftill flatter 


myſelf chat as the only ends [I 


have in purſuit, are, the king's 
ſervice, and tne public welfare, I 
LS: may 
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may obtain the only rewards I have 

in view, his majeſty's favourable 

acceptance of my ſervices, and 
or intire approbation of my con- 
a. 1 | 


1 _— 


bu . 


To the king's moſt excellent majeſty. 


De humble addreſs of the lords ſpiri- 
tual and temporal, and the ns 


citizens, and burgeſſes, of Ireland, 
in parliament aſſembled. 


Met gracious ſovereign, | 
WE your majeſty's moſt dutiſul 


ſpiritual and temporal, and the 
commons of [reland, in parliament 
aſſembled, beg leave to renew our 
unfeigned profeſſions of the moſt 
zealous and affectionate attachment 
to your majeſty's royal perſon and 
overnment, which we have been, 
upon all oceaſions, forward to ex- 
preſs; and, we truſt, have mani- 
feſted by our conduct. 8 
We now think ourſelves, in a 
very particular manner, called upon 
to make the moſt ſolemn and public 
declarations of our inviolable duty 
and attachment to your majeſty, 
when the moſt infamous and flagi- 


, _ tious libels have been publiſhed and 


circulated through your kingdoms, 
filled with the groſſeſt inſults to 
your majeſty's ſacred perſon aud 


royal authority; violating every 
rule of decency, order, and govern- 


ment; and tending to ſtir up, 
through all ranks of your majeſty's 
ſubjects, a ſpirit of diſcontent 
and of diſobedience to their prince, 
the laws, and the conſtitution. 

As theſe andacious and outrage- 
pus attempts have been deemed ſit- 
ting objects for the juſt and exem- 
plary cenſure of the legiſlature of 
Great Britain; we think it cannot 


be unreaſonable, ard we hope it 


and loyal fubjects, the lords 
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will not be unacceptable, to your 
majeſty, that we alſo expreſs our 
utter deteſtation and abhorrence of 
ſuch inſolent and wicked prac. 

And we beg leave, at the ſame 
time, humbly to aſſure your majetly, 
that theſe ſentiments proceed, not 
only from thoſe: principles of duty, 
by which we are bound as ſubjetts, 
but from the moſt cordial affectiot 


and reverence for thoſe reſpectable 


and amiable virtues, which are the 
objects of the love and admiration 
of all your people. 

We therefore intreat your ma- 


jeſty, graciouſly to receive theſe de- 


clarations from us; that we are 
fully ſenſible of the many and preat 
bleſſings we enjoy under your ma- 
jeſty's mild and auſpicious reign ; 
that we are truly thankful to your 
majeſty for the honourable and ad- 
vantageous peace which your mee 
jetty, through your great wiſcom 
and paternal concern for your ſub- 
jects, hath happily concluded for 
the benefit of your kingdoms; that 
it is our firm and unalterable reſo- 
lution, to ſupport the dignity and 


authority of your majeſty's govern- 
ment, whereſoever our influence 


can extend, againſt all who ſhall 
preſume to diſturb it; and that it 
is our moſt ſincere and ardent with, 
that your majeſty may reign through 
a long courſe of years, bleſſed with 
the increaſe of every public and 
domeſtic felicity, and ſupported by 
the unanimous voice of all yout 
o by 

To us who, by our fituation, 


muſt be deprived of your majelty's 
immediate influence, it is of the 


utmoſt conſequence, that your ma: 
jeſty's royal power ſhould be dele- 
gated to perſons ſenſible of the 


Importance of that high truſt, and 


by their capacity, ,probity, and 


tion of it. And we cannot omit 
this occaſion of aſſuring your ma- 
jeſty, that the rights and dignity of 
the crown can never be more faith- 
fully maintained- nor more honour- 
ably ſupported, nor the adminiftra- 


tion of your majeſty's government 


carried on, upon principles more a- 
greeable to the conſtitution, nor in 
a manner more entirely acceptable 
and ſatisfactory to the people, 
than by the earl of Northumber- 
land. | % 


His majeſly's 2 gracicus anſever. | 


GEORGE R. 


Hs majeſty has received with 
| the molt entire ſatisfaction, the 
dutifal and loyal addreſs of the 
lords and commons of Ireland: and 


aſſures them, that this very diſ- 
tinguiſhing . proof of their zeal, 
their warm and affectionate con- 
gratulations upon the re-eſtabliſh- 
ment of public tranquility, upon 
terms of honour aud advantage to 


dis kingdoms; their abhorrence of 


that licentious ſpirit, which tends 
alike to the ſubverſion of the 
government, the laws, and conſti- 


tution; and their firm reſolution to 


exert themſelves ſo far as their in- 


fluence extends, in diſcouraging and 


reſtraining it, are moſt peculiarly 

acceptable to his majeſty, 
Such a full and affectionate de- 

claration of the ſentiments of the 


* parliament of Ireland, of whoſe 
fidelity his majeſty has always been 


. entirely convinced, recommends 
them moſt effectually to his royal 
favour and protection, upon which 
his majeſty aſſures them that they 
mav always depend. >" "Co. Mo 


Ta the king's moſt excellent majeſly. 
The humble addreſs of the archbiſhop, 
biſhops, and clergy, of the pro- 
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moderation, fitted for the execu- 
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vince of Canterbury, in convocation 
aſſembled, | 
Moſt gracious ſovereign, _. 
E your majeſty's moſt loyal 
and dutiful ſubjects the arch- 
biſhop, biſhops, and clergy, of the. 
province of Canterbury, in convo- 
cation afſembled, humbly beg leave 
to congratulate you on the good 
ſucceſs with which Providence hath 
graciouſly crowned your humane 
and chriſtian labours, for putting 
an end to the late neceſſary, but 


expenſive and bloody war, by the 


concluſion of a juſt and honourable 
peace. 9 
It adds greatly to our joy, that 
your majeſty's influence and ex- 
ample have been bappily inſtru- 
mental to reſtore tranquility through- 
out the reſt of Europe. And our 
ſatisfaction is ſtill further heighten- 
ed by the proſpect, that all our. 
fellow ſubjects, in your wide ex- 
tended American dominions, will, 
by means of the acquiſitions, which 
the Britiſh arms have made, and 
your majeſty hath ſo © prudently 
retained, live hereafter ſecure - 
from ſavage incurſions and a- 
larms, 8 e 
We truſt alſo, that a door will 
thus be opened to ſpread the goſ- 
pel of Jeſus Chriſt in its native 
purity, by the only allowable me- 
thod, rational and benevolent per- 
ſuaſion, amongſt thoſe who have 
hitherto either been ignorant of 
it, or mixed it with dangerous 
errors. 5 5 
We earneſtly pray God to direct 
and bleſs your myeſty's counſels 
to the complete attainment of theſe 


ſalutary ends: and grant you long 


to ſee every part of the ſeveral 
nations under your government 
flouriſhing in the full enjoyment of 
all their religious and civil rights; 
O14 1 


200] 
and ſhewing their thankfulneſs for 
Juch ineſtimable bleſſings, by a 
 Chearful and uniform obedience to 

Bod and your majeſty. . 

Whatever we can do for the pro- 
motion of the public felicity, we 
Mall always diligently endeavour, 
animated to it in the ſtrongeſt 
manner, both 13 conſcience and 
inclination. 


Hi. majeſty moſt gracious anſeuer. 


My lords, and the reſt of the clergy, 


THIS freſh teſtimony of your 
duty and affection to my per- 

Jon and government, Is very high] 

agreeable to me. It will ever be 


my ſincere endeavour to extend our 


moſt holy religion throughout the 


vaſt dominions added to my crown 
by the late honourable and advan- 


xapeous peace: In this pious work, 
I am perſuaded, I ſhall have the 
Hearty aud zealous aſſiſtance of my 


faithful clergy ;. and they may be 


aſſured of my conſtant Protection 
: moe upport- 155 


To ibe king 201 i Vet 
| Auel F the univerſity of Oxford 


on the peace. 


Muioſt gracious ſovereign, _ 
WI your majeſty's moſt faithful 
and loyal ſubjects, the chan- 
cellor, hater, and ſcholars, of 
your univerfity of Oxford, humbly 
beg leave to approach your royal 
preſence with our moſt ſincere and 
cordial congratulations on this hap- 
y occaſion. Under your majeſty” 8 
moſt auſpicious adminiſttation each 


year teems with new bleſſings, and 


each year calls upon us to preſent 


unto your majeſty, our juſt tribute 


of dutiful acknowledgments. 

Your majeſty on your acceſſion 
to the throne of theſe kingdoms, 
| fognd the nation involved 3 in L ne- 
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ceſſary, but expenſive and deſtrudire 


war; and your firſt care hath been 


to eaſe your ſubjects from this bur- 


then, and reſtore them the bleſſings 
of peace. Your majeſty's prudent 
and vigorous meaſures have com- 
pelled the enemy to accept of reaſon- 


able terms of accommodation, and 


happily put anf end to a glorious 
and ſucceſsful war, by a moſt advan- 


tageous and honourable peace. 
We have likewiſe the further 
ſatisfaction, through your majeſty's 


wiſe counſels and negotiations, to 
ſee this bleſſing become general; 


and all Chriſtendom, which had 
long groaned under the calamities 
of war, enjoying the benefits of 
quiet and repoſe. 

Such an event, however exten- 
ſively beneficial and univerſally in- 
tereſting, is in a more particular 
manner fayourable to nurſc:ies of 
religion and learning: that reli- 


| gion, whoſe peculiar characteriſtic 


is peace and benevolence, thoſe arts 
and ſciences, which chiefly de- 


light in peace, and always flouriſh 
moſt in times of public tranquility. 


Permit us, dread fir, on this joy- 
ful occaſion, to give the ſtrongeſt 
aſſurances of our inviolable attach- 
ment to your majeſty's perſon and 
and we promiſe our- 
elves all happineſs and proſperity 
under your majeſty's mild and im- 
partial adminiſtration, by being in 
peace with the neighbouring king- 


doms, and at unity among our- 


ſelves. That your majeſty may en- 


joy a long and happy reign, that 


the bleſſings of peace way attend 
it, and the arts of peace adorn it, 
is the ardent wiſh and earneſt prayer 
of your ever grateful and loyal 


: univerſity. 


Given at our houſe of⸗ convo- 
cation, this 31ſt day of March, 
in the year gf our Lord 1703. 


ti 


WE your majeſty's moſt dutiful 
and loyal ſubjeds, the chan- 


His majeſty's moſt gracious anſaper. 
II is highly acceptable to me to 
receive theſe your warm con- 
gratulations on the re-eſtabliſhment 
of the public tranquility : an event 
ſo intereſting to humanity, ſo pe- 
culiarly connected with the advance- 
ment of religion, and the improve- 
ment of letters. Your zealous and 


unwearied attention to theſe great 


and important objects of your care 
and duty, juſtly intitle you to my 
countenance and conſtant protec- 
tion. 


"EW 


. f . 


— 


25 To the king's moſt excellent majeſty, 


Adarejs of the univerſity of Cam- 
bridge on the peace. 


May it pleaſe your majeſty, 


cellor, maſters, and ſcholars, of your 
univerſity of Cambridge, beg leave 
to approach your majeſty's throne, 
and to expreſs the warmeſt ſenti- 


ments of our duty and gratitude to 


your majeſty for your tender regard 


to the true happineſs of your peo- 
ple, in concluding an expenſive, 
though ſucceſsful war, by a ſafe and 


honourable peace. An event which, 


we truſt, will be attended with the 


greateſt bleſſings and advantages to 


us, and our lateſt poſterity. 

We have had frequent occaſions, 
in the continuance of the late juſt 
and neceſſary war, to admire the 


fortitude and greatneſs of mind, 


wich which your majeſty purſued 
every meaſure that coald contribute 


either to the glory, or the ſecurity of 


Four kingdoms. Permit us to de- 
clare our moſt affectionate ſenſe of 


that goodneſs of heart, which has 


diſpoſed your majeſty, even in the 


midſt of your triumphs, to put a 


happy period to the marifold cala- 
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mities of war, and to complete your 


amiable character, the friend of 
mankind, and the father of your 


people. 


It is with a peculiar ſatisfaction 
that your univerſity of Cambridge 
embraces every opportunity of pre- 
ſenting themſelves before your ma- 


jeſty, the heir and deſcendent of 
princes, who ſtand enrolled with 


our moſt mynificent patrons and 
benefactors. And we ſhall always 
gratefully acknowledge that our in- 
variable attachment to your ma- 
jeſty's illuſtrious houſe has been di- 
ſtinguiſned by many eminent and 
repeated marks of royal favour. We 
ſhall humbly hope, that our per- 


ſeverance in the ſame good princi- 


ples and practices will always re- 


commend us to the ſame gracious | 


favour and protection. 
It ſhall be our particular attention, 


as it is our moſt bounden duty, to | 
inſtil into thoſe, who are commit- 


ted to our care, the higheſt regard 
for our holy religion, every ſenti- 
ment of loyalty and affection to 
their king, and every principle of 


obedience to the laws — conſtitu- 


tꝛon of their country. 
May your ty. who are 


formed to be the delight and hap- 


pineſs of any people, be ever poi- 
ſeſſed of the hearts of all your ſub- 


jects! May that 1 of manners, 


that undiſſembled piety, of which 
your majeſty is fo illuſtrious an 
example, effectually promote and 
recommend the cauſe of virtue and 
true religion! May it check the 
progreſs of all open vice and pro- 
faneneſs ! And may that God, whom 
you ſo faithfully ſerve, long, very 
long, preferve your majeſty the 
moſt beloved ſovereign of an 
united, a dutiful, and an affec- 
tionate people: — wy 


His 


. 
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His majeſiy's moſt gracious anſwer. 
PHE juſt ſentiments which you 
- expreſs, in this dutiful addreſs, 
of the peace, which the Providence 
'of God has enabled me to conclude, 
give me particular fatisfaQtion.. B 
continuing to educate the yout 
committed to you, in the princi- 
Ples of loyalty, virtue, and piety, 
you will perform a moſt acceptable 
ſervice to me: And as it is my 
Earneſt defire to contribute to the 
advancement of true religion, and 
uſeful learning, the univerfity of 
Cambridge cannot doubt of my 
conſtant favour and protection. 


8 3 n 8 


- ar . 


— 
1 * 


Copy of à letter written hy a noble 
7s, the 3 Cam- 
bridge, on occaſion of the fore- 
going addreſs. Io 1 

t, April 6, 1763. 

Rev. Sir, 1 . 

1 Received here yeſterday the fa- 

1 vour of your letter of the 4th, 
tranſmitting to me the addreſs, 
which the univerſity have thought 
proper to make to his majeſty, on 
occaſion of the peace. 

I am extremely ſorry, that any 

thing ſhould prevent my attending 

the univerſity with their addreſs to 
the king. Nobody can be more 
ready, and deſirous, to ſhew his 
duty, and loyalty, to his majeſty, 
upon all occaſions, than myſelf; 
or, as far as in me lies, to promote 
and encourage, in the univerſity, 
thoſe principles of ſteadineſs and 
action to the proteſtant ſucceſſion, 
nappily eſtabliſhed in his majeſty, 
and his royal family, which now, 
for many years, I have had the 
pleaſure to ſee To nniformly pur- 


ſued, and ſo warmly exerted there. 


I apprehend, from ſeveral ex- 


preſſions in the addreſs, which 1 


_ majeſty with it. 
has been the method moſt fre- 


and aldermen of the city of Lon- 
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own J cannot approve, and which 


J ſhould have objected to, if I had 


been previouſly conſulted, that my 
attendance, upon this occaſion, 

will not be conſiſtent with the part, 
which I, and other lords, thought 
ourſelves obliged to take, when the 
conſideration of the preliminaries 
was before the parliament. I there- 
fore hope, that it will not be 
"I want of duty to the king, 
or of reſpect to the univerſity - 
neither of which will F ever be 


guilty of the leaſt failure) if I de- 


fire you, Sir, (as has been very 
frequently done in our late chan- 
cellor's time) to acquaint the ſe- 
cretary of ſtate, that the univerſity 
had agreed upon an addreſs to his 
majeſty ; and that you deſire to 
know from his Jordſhip, when you, 
and the univerſity, may attend his 
This, I believe, 


quently followed by the univerſity 
of Oxford, and in ſeveral inſtances, 
as I mentioned before, in the duke 
of Somerſet's tim. 

If you write to the ſecretary of 
ſtate, as ſoon as you receive this, 
you may have his lordſhip's an- 


ſwer, time enough for you to come 


to town on the Monday, if his ma- 
jeſty ſhould think * to ap- 
point (as you ſuppoſe) Wedneſday, 
this day ſe'nnight, for receiving 
the univerſity. 

| | I am, &c, 


; * 


Aadreſs of the court of lord mayor 


(Sir Charles Aſgill, bart. locum 
 tenens) and aldermen of the city of 
London, on the peace. 


4 * 


i. 8 
OUR majeſty's faithful and 
loyal ſubjects, the Tord mayor 


don, 


at this time when they have with 


— 
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don, defire to be permitted to pay to the continuance of your ma- 
their humble duty to your majeſty, jeſty's protection and favour. 
and to expreſs their grateful ſenſe 


of your majeſty's gracious and be- His majeſty's moſt gracious anſwer. 
nevolent attention to the welfare of 


: wy ' Return you my ſincere thanks 
Jour people, in ev. 520 1 for this addreſs, and for the 
from the increaſing burt wry 7 4 ſatisfaction you expreſs in the ſuc- 
long and expenſive, though glo- ceſs of my endeavours to reſtore 
rious and ſucceſsful war. the public peace. 8 
They enter not into a particular I xeceive with great pleaſure the 
conſideration of the national ad- aq... you give me, of your 
vantages reſulting from the treaty abhorrence and deteſtation of thoſe 
of peace, which your majeſty has factious and licentious practices, 
been pleaſed to conclude z. theſe Which, alone, can endanger our 
have been ſubmitted to a conſti- preſent happy ſettlement, after the 
tutional examination; but they concluſion of peace with all our 
beg leave thus publicly to declare foreign enemies. 9 
o your majeity their entire ac. Tour reſolution to ſupport, in 
quieſcence in a meaſure which your oppoſition thereto, the true con- 
majeſty's councils, and the great 


council of the nation, have ſeen Ritutional liberty of theſs king- 


cout av doms, 1s highly acceptable to me. 
reaſon to approye. And this they Te rs. of Loni may depend 
have thought It their duty to do upon my conſtant favour and Pro- | 


concern obſeryed a ſpirit of faction Oy: | 25 


Banggg ariſing, and 228 — —ö— ig 
henſive their ſilence might be in- „ 1 
terpreted as an 5 of e of e ene 3 2 
practices which their dutiful at- de ah of Won FOE 5 
tachment to your majeſty's perſon e e Weftminfier, 85 oo 
and government leads them to de- peace, WR | 

teſt and abhor, M,ioſt gracious ſovereign, _ 
They further beg leave to aſſure , YouR majeſty's ever loyal and 
your majeſty, that as magiſtrates to * faithful ſubjects, the proteſtant 
whom the executive power of the diſſenting miniſters in and about 
government of the city of London the cities of London and Weſt- 


ed 


is intruſted, it ſhall be their con- minſter, humbly beg leave to con- 


ſtant endeavour to maintain and gratulate your majeſty on the re- 


preſerve their domeſtic tranquility, ſtoration of peace to your own do- 


order, and good government, and minions, and to the world in ge- 
that true and pak liberty which neral : an event truly intereſting to 
has its foundation in obedience to all who are influenced by ſenti- 
the laws, and of which licentiouſ- ments of humaniry, and peculiarly 
neſs, though it often aſſumes the pleaſing to the miniſters of the 
name, is, in this country, the only goſpel of peace. be” 
enemy, SE: 'The unparalleled ſucceſs and 


= By a conduct fo conformable to glory, which crowned your ma- 
pour royal example, they preſume jeſty's arms, whilſt they excited 


to hope they ſhall entitle themſelyes our gratitude to the 8 
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the numberlets calamities and diſ- 
orders inſeparable from war. As 
. _ theſe are happily brought to a pe- 
riod, we can now indulge the de- 
lightful expectation, that the ad- 
vancement of piety and virtue, of 
civil and religious liberty, and of 
thoſe arts which improve and em- 
belliſn human liſe, will be the re- 


7 
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could not ſuppreſs our concern for 


ſult of public tranquility, and the 


juſt praiſe of your majeſty's reign. 

The large acceſſions made to 
your majeſty's empire in America, 
not only promiſe an increaſe of 
commerce, with its attendants, 
wealth, and power, but likewiſe 
opens a way for diffuſing freedom 
and ſcience, political order and 


chriſtian knowledge, through thoſe 
extenſive regions, which are now 


ſunk in ſuperſtition and barbariſm, 
and for imparting even to the moſt 
uncultivated of our ſpecies, the 
Happineſs of Britons. 
| GREAT SIR, | 
The proteſtant diſſenters have 
been ever ſtrongly attached to thoſe 


excellent princes your royal pro- 


.genitors ; having always conſider- 


ed the revolution as the glorious 
zra of liberty in theſe kingdoms, 


and the ſucceſſion in your auguſt 


houſe, as, under God, its firmeſt 


eſtabliſhment : and the goodneſs 


of your majeſty's heart, your high 
ſenſe of domeſtic virtue, and your 
"avowed regard to religion, concur 
to heighten our zeal for the dig- 
nity of your crown, and the proſ- 
perity of your government, Tt 
ſhall be our conſtant care to ap- 


prove our loyalty and fidelity to 


your majeſty, by promoting con- 
cord, and by recommending to 
thoſe with whom we are connected, 
ſuch principles, as are calculated 


jects, and good men. 


1 


my 


We have only to add, our fer. 
vent ſupplications to the Moſt High, 
that your majeſty may reign long, 
the father of a free, and the de- 


light of an happy people; and 


that the imperial crown of theſe 
realms may deſcend, in your il- 
luſtrious line, to the lateſt gene- 
rations, | | 


His majeſly's moſt gracious anſwer, 
Thank you for this affectionate 
and dutiful addreſs. You judge 
rightly of my deſire and intention 
to improve the bleſſing of the 
peace, which God has granted us, 
to the univerſal benefit of my ſub. 
Jes, and to the advancement of 
religion and virtue. Your reſo- 
lution to inculcate the principles 0 
of piety and loyalty, is very agree- 
able to me; and you may rely on 
protection, and my care to 
maintain the toleration. | 


The humble addreſs of the merchants 
and traders of the city of London, 
on the es. 


Moſt gracious ſovereign, 5 
E your majeſty's faithful ſub. 
jects, the merchants and 
traders of the city of London, in- 


violably attached by every tie of 


duty and gratitude to your ma- 


jeſty's perſon and government, beg 
leave to return your majeſty our 


humble thanks for the conſtant and 


effectual ſupport and protection we 


enjoyed during the late war; and, 
at the ſame time, moſt ſincerely 
to congratulate your majeſty on the 
ſucceſs of your truly. paternal and 
humane. endeavours to reſtore to 
your people, and to Europe in 


general, the bleſſings of peace. 
to render them, at once, good ſub- 


Through the care and attention 
of government, the national com- 
= +: Merce, 
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merce, amidſt the tumults and dan- 
ers of the moſt extended war 
this country was ever engaged in, 
has been carried on with a degree 
of ſecurity and ſucceſs beyond ex- 
ample: this, however, did not 
lead us to forget the adverſe acci- 
dents to which the nature of war 


continually expoſed us, nor to 


ceaſe wiſhing for that ſtability and 
permanency, which peace alone 
could give, 
We have now the ſatis faction to 
ſee a war, founded in juſtice and 
neceſſity, proſecuted” with vigour 
and glory, at length concluded on 


terms of real and ſolid advantage, 
by a treaty of peace, every where 


marked with that moderation and 
equity which afford the faireſt 
proſpect of its continuance. _ 

With hearts, therefore, full of 


the higheſt ſenſe of your majeſty's 


attention to the general welfare of 
your ſubjects, as well as to their 
commercial intereſts, and animated 
with equal zeal for your perſon, 
and abhorrence of all diſtelpect to 


your dignity, we aſſure your ma- the k PD 
BEING met in this our annual 
2 aſſembly, from various parts of 
Great Britain and Ireland, for the 


jeſty, that nothing in our power 


ſhall ever be wanting, that may, 


In any degree, contribute to render 


your majeſty's reign eaſy and 


happy over a loyal and grateful 
J 
Signed by 922 merchants and 
traders. N 


| His majeſty's moſt gracious anſever. 


| ] Receive, with very particular 
ſatis faction, from ſo numerous 
and deſerving a body of my ſub- 
jects, theſe dutiful aſſurances of 
their zeal for my perſon and go- 
vernment; theſe cordial expreſſions 
oſ their abhorrence of all diſreſpect 
to my crown and dignity. 
The welfare of my people, and 


4 


extenſive commerce of my king- 
doms, have ever been, and ever 


will be, the invariable objects of 
my care and attention: theſe in- 
valuable bleſſings, I truſt, will be 
rendered ſtable and permanent by 
the peace which I have concluded ; - 


whereby vaſt countries are added 


to the Britiſh empire, the improve- 
ment of which muſt produce ſolid 
and laſting advantages to all my 


ſubjects. 


The merchants, and traders, of 
the city of London may firmly 
rely on my conſtant protection and 
favour; and on my ſteady reſolu- 


tion ever to ſupport them, in the 
full and free enjoyment of their 


rights, liberties, and privileges. 


* . 
— 


— 


— 


To George the T. hird, king of Great 


Britain, and the dominions there- 
unto belonging. 


The humble addreſs of bis proteftant 7 


ſubjefs, the people called Duakers. 
May it pleaſe the king, 


worſhip of Almighty God, and 
the promotion of piety and virtue, 
we embrace the opportunity which 
the reſtoration of peace affords us, 


do teſtify our affection to chy royal 
perſon, and family; and our duti- 


ful ſubmiſſion to thy government. 


To a people profefling that the 
uſe of arms is to them unlawful ; 


a people who reverence the glo- 


rious goſpel declaration of good 


will to men, and fervently wiſh 


for the univerſal eſtabliſhment of 


peace, its return mult be highly 
acceptable. 


To ſtop the effuſion of blood, 
to eaſe the burthens of the people, 
; | - =Ane -. 


—_ 4 


the ſecurity of the flouriſhing and 
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and terminate the calamities that 
affected ſo large a part of the globe, 


we are perſuaded were thy motives 
to effect the preſent pacification: 
motives ſo juſt in themſelves, ſo 


full of benevolence and humanity, 


demand our united and cordial ap- 
probation.. 


May the Sovereign of the uni- 
verſe, who created all nations of 


one. blood, ape the minds of 


rindes, by ſuch examples, to 


learn other means of reconciling 


their jarring intereſts, and conten- 
tions, than by the ruin of coun- 
tries, and the deſtruction of man- 


The proofs we have received of 


thy royal condeſcenſion and indul- 
gence, the laſting impreſſions of 
gratitude to the memory of the 
kings of thy illuſtrious houſe, fill 
our hearts at this time with the 


warmeſt ſentiments of affection and 
duty. Strongly impreſſed by ſuch 


ſentiments, we retire to our re- 


ſpective habitations, with fall pur- k 
poſe. to cultivate, -as much. as in the moſt gracious and - beſt of 


us lies, a ſpirit of harmony and 


concord, ſo eſſentially neceſſary o 
tbe dignity of the crown, and the 


happineſs of the ſubjet. 


ay God, the ſource of every 
bleſſing, the fountain of every ex- 8 | 
cellence, ever graciouſly direct thy #etaveen the right honourable Mr. 
ſteps, and preſerve thee long to 
reign over thy extenſive dominions, 


with that wiſdom, moderation, and 


* 


equity, which effectually ſecure 


to princes the chearful obedience 


of their people, and tranſmit their 
names with deſerved honour to 


poſterity. 


Signed in, and on behalf of, 


our yearly meeting, held in 


London, the 28th of the fifth 


month, 1763. 


His majefly's moſt gracious anſauer. 


HESE repeated aſſurances of 
- your affection to my perſon 


”- 


/ | : 


and my family, and of your duty 


to. my government, are very agree. 


able to me, and cannot fail to in- 
ſure to you the continuance of my 
: pr otection. ä 


Addreſe of the corporation of Bath 


on the peace. 


WE the mayor, aldermen, and 
common 


council of the an- 


cient. and loyal city of Bath, do 
beg leave to congratulate, and moſt 


humbly to thank your majeſty for an 


adequate and advantageous peace, 
which you have graciouſly procured 
for your people, after a long and 


very expenſive, though neceſſary 
and glorious war, which your ma- 


jeſty, upon your acceſſion to the 
throne, found your kingdoms en- 


gaged in. 


And we take the liberty to af. 
ſure your , majeſty, that upon all 


occaſions we ſhall be ready to give 
the moſt evident proofs of the 


trueſt zeal and duty, which the 
moſt dutiful ſubjects can teſtify to 


princes. bag, 


In teſtimony whereof we have 


hereunto affixed our common 
ſeal, the 28thdayof May, 1763. 


The following letters, which paſſed 
Pitt and Mr. Allen, on the ſub- 


ject of the foregoing addreſs, auere 


inſerted in the Bath journal, at 


the ewrong impreſſions, which an 


invidious repreſentation of that 


affair in the public news-papers 
might have occaſioned. _ 
Dear Sir, Hayes, ſune 2, 1763, 
Hing declined accompanying 


Sir John Sebright in preſent- 
ing the addreſs from Bath, tranſ- 


mitted to us Jointly by the town- 
clerk, I think it, on all accounts, 


indiſpenſably neceſſary, that I 
ö 


wm 1 2 


„„ CEO” cot. Sa a6 


the requeſt of Mr. Pitt, to obwiate 


ſnould inform you of the reaſon of 
my conduct. The epithet of ade- 
quate given to the peace, contains 
2 deſeription of the conditions of 
it, fo repugnant to my unalterable 
opinion cancerning many of them, 
and fully declared by me in par- 
liament, that it was as impoſſible 
for me to obey the corporation's 
commands in preſenting their ad- 
dreſs, as it was unexpected to re- 
ceive ſuch a commiſſion. As to 
my opinion of the peace, I will 


only ſay, that I formed it with 
ſincerity according to ſuch lights 


as my little experience and ſmall 
portion of underſtanding could 
afford me. This conviction muſt 


remain to myſelf the conftant rule 


of my conduct; and I leave to 
others, with much deference to 


their better information, to follow 


their own judgment. Give me 


leave, my dear, good Sir, to de- 
fire to convey, through you, to 
Mr. Mayor, and to the gentlemen 
of the corporation, theſe my free 


ſentiments: and with the juſteſt 
ſenſe of their paſt goodneſs towards 
me, plainly to confeſs that I per- 


ceive I am but ill qualified to form 


pretenſions to the future favour of 
gentlemen who are come to think 
ſo differently from me on matters 
of the higheſt importance to the 
national welfare, 
reſpectful and affectionate eſteem, 
my dear Sir, your faithful friend, 
and obliged humble ſervant, 
Signed W. rr. 

Lady Chatham joins with me in 
all compliments to the family of 
Prior Park. BEE 


Prior Park, June 4. 
My deareſt Sir, 


J is extremely painful to me to 


find by the letter which you was 
pleaſed to ſend me the 2d of this 1 


month, that the word adeguate in 
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I am ever, with 


friends in the corporation from te- 


I 
the Bath addreſs has been ſo very 
offenſive to you, as to hinder the 
ſincereſt and moſt zealous: of your 


ſtifying for the future their grea 


attachment to you. 


Upon this occaſion, in juſtice to 
them, it is incumbent on me to ac- | 
quaint you, that the exceptionable _ 
word does not reſt with them, but 
myſelf, who ſuddenly drew up 

that addreſs to prevent their ſend- 
ing of another, which the mayor 
brought to me, in terms that I 


could not concur in; copies of the 


es a 


* 


two forms I have taken the liberty 
to ſend to you in the incloſed p- 
per, for your private peruſal, and 


ſir John Sebright having in his 
letter to Mr, Clutterbuck only ac- 


quainted him that in your abſence | 
in the country he delivered the ad- 
dreſs. I ſhall decline executing 


your commands to the corporation 


YM _ 


on this delicate point, unleſs you 


renew them, upon your peruſal of a 


this letter, which, for ſafety, I have 
ſent by a meſſenger, and beg your 
anſwer to it by him, who has or- 


ders to wait for it. 


Permit me to ſay that F have not 


theleaſt objection to, but thehigh- 
eſt regard, and even veneration for 
your whole conduct, neither have 1 
any apology to make for the expreſ- 


ſion in which [am fo unfortunatelas 


to differ from you. And with the 
utmoſt reſpect, affection, and grati- 


tude, you will always find me to 


be, my deareſt ſir, your moſt hum- 


ble and moſt obedient ſervant, 
Signed R. ALLEN. 


ne beſt wiſhes of this family 
always attend Lady Chatham, 


Hayes, June 5, 1763. 
My dear Sir, 


ſecond inſtant ſhould give you 


uneaſi- 


AM ſorry that my letter of the 


\ - 


| 
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uneaſineſs, and occaſion to you the 


trouble of ſending a meſſenger to' 
Hayes. I deſire you to be aſſured 


that few things can give me more 


real concern, than to find that my 
notions of the public good differ 
ſo widely from thoſe of the man 


Whoſe goodneſs of heart and pri- 


vate virtues [ ſhall ever reſpe& and 
love. I am not inſenſible to your 


kind motives for wiſhing to inter- 


por time for ſecond thoughts ; 


ut knowing how much you ap- 


prove an open and ingenuous pro- 
ceeding, I truſt that you will ſee 

the 2 6 

my conſtituents the inſurmount- 

able reaſons which prevented my 

obeying their commands, in pre- 

ſenting an addreſs containing a diſ- 


avowal of my opinion delivered in 
to the peace. 


parliament 1 


As their ſervant, I owe, to theſe 


gentlemen an explanation of my 


conduct on this occaſion ; and as a 
man not forgetful of the diſtin- 
guiſhed honour of having been in- 
vitedſto repreſent them, I owe it in 
gratitude to them, not to think of 
embarraſſing and encumbering for 
the future, friends to whom I have 
ſuch obligations, and who now 


view with approbation meaſures of 


an adminiſtration founded on the 


ſubverſion of that ſyſtem which 
once procured me the countenance 


and favour of the city of Bath. On 


theſe plain grounds, very coolly 


weighed, I will venture to beg 
again, that my equitable goo 
friend will be ſo good to convey to 
Mr. Mayor and the gentlemen of 
the corporation, my ſentiments, as 
contained in my letter of the ſe- 
cond inſtant. | 

I am ever, with unchanging 
ſentiments of reſpect and affection, 
my dear fir, moſt faithfully yours. 


W. Pfr. 


eſs of my concealing from 


wait upon lady Chatham. 


Prior Park, June 9, 

My deareſt ſir, e 

WITH the greateſt anxiety and 
concern, 


J have, in obedience 


to your poſitive and repeated com- 


mands, executed the moſt painful 
commiſſion that J ever received. 
Upon this diſagreeable occaſion 
give me leave juſt to ſay, that, 
however different our abilities 
may be, it is the duty of every ho- 
neſt man, after he has made the 


ſtricteſt 1 to act purſuant to 


the light which the Supreme Being 
has been pleaſed to diſpenſe to 
him; and this being the rule 
that I am perſuaded we both go- 
vern ovrſelves by, I ſhall take the 


liberty now only to add, that it is 


impoſſible for any perſon to retain 
higher ſentiments of your late glo- 
rious adminiſtration than I do, nor 
can be with truer fidelity, zeal, 
affection and reſpect, than I have 
been, ſtill am, and always ſhall be, 
my deareſt ſir, your moſt humble, 
and moſt obedient ſervant, + 
The beſt wiſhes of this family 


1 2 


By the KING. 

A PROCLAMATION, 
de 
I Hereas we have taken into 
our royal conſideration the 
extenſive and valuable acquiſitions 
in America, ſecured to our crown 
by the late definitive treaty of peace 
concluded at Paris the 1oth day of 
February laſt ; and being deſirous 
that all our loving ſubje&s, as 
well of our kingdoms as of our co- 
lonies in America, may avail them- 
ſelves, with all convenient ſpeed, 
of the great benefits and advantages 


which muſtacgrue therefrom to their 


commerce, manufactures, and navi- 
gatlon 


* 
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E ration; we have thought fit, with 


the advice of our privy council, to 
iſſue this our royal proclamation, 
hereby to publiſh and declare to 


all our loving ſubjects, that we 
have, with the advice of our ſaid 


privy council, granted our letters 
patent under our great ſeal of 
Great Britain, to erect within the 
countries and iſlands, ceded and 


confirmed to us by the ſaid treaty, 


four diſtinct and ſeparate govern- 
ments, ſtiled and called by the 
names of Quebec, Eaſt Florida, 
Weſt Florida, and Grenada, and 
limited and bounded as follows, viz. 
Firſt, the government of Que- 
bec, bounded on the Labrador 
coaſt by the river St. John, and 


from thence by a line drawn from 
the head of chat river, through the 
lake St. John, to the South end of 


the lake Nipiſſim; from whence 
the ſaid line, croſſing the river St. 
Lawrence and the lake Champlain 
in 45 degrees of North latitude, 
paſſes along the High Lands, which 
divide the rivers that empty them- 
ſelves into the ſaid river St. Law- 
rence, from thoſe which fall into 
the ſea ; and alſo along the North 
coaft of the Baye des Chaleurs, and 
the coaſt of theGulph of St. Law- 
rence to Cape Roſieres, and from 
thence croſſing the mouth of the 
river St. Lawrence by the Weſt 
end of the iſland of Anticoſti, ter- 
minates at the aforeſaid river St, 
MCC 

Secondly, The government of 
Eaſt Florida, bounded to the Weſt- 
ward by the Gulph of Mexico and 
the Apalachicola - river; to the 
Northward, by a line drawn from 
that part of the ſaid river where the 
Catahouchee and Flint rivers meet, 
to the ſource of St. Mary's. river, 
and by the courſe of the laid river 


to the Atlantic Ocean; and to the 
VOL Yb, 
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Eaſt and South by the Atlantic 
Ocean, and the Gulph of Florida, 
including all iſlands within fix 
leagues of the ſea coaſt. 


hirdly, The government of 


Weſt Florida, bounded to the Soutk - 
ward by the Gulph of Mexico, in- 


cluding all iſlands within ſix 
leagues of the coaſt from the river 


Apalachicolato lake Pontchartrain; 
to the Weſtward by the ſaid lake, 
the lake Maurepas, and the river 
Miſſiſippi; to the Northward, by 
a line drawn drawn due Eaft from 
that ore of the river Miſſiſippi 
which lies in thirty-one degrees 
North latitude, to the river Apa- 
lachicola, or Catahouchee; and to 
the Eaſtward by the ſaid river. 

Fourthly, The government of 
Grenada, comprehending the iſland 
of that name, together with the 


Grenadines, and the iſlands of Do- 


minico, St. Vincent, and 'Tobago. 

And to the end that the open 
and free fiſhery of our ſubjects may 
be extended to, and carried on up- 


on the coaſt of Labrador and the : 
adjacent iſlands, we have thought 


fit, with the advice of our faid pri- 
vy council, to put all "that coaſt, 
from the river St. John's to Hud- 
ſon's Streights, together with the 
iſlands of Anticoſtiand Madelaine, 


and all other ſmaller iſlands lying 
upon the ſaid coaſt, under the 
care and inſpection of our go- 


vernor of Newfoundland. 


We haye alſo, with the advice of 
our privy council, thought fit to 


annex the iſlands of St. John and 
Cape Breton, or Ifle Royale, with 
the lefle? iſlands adjacent thereto, 
to our government of Nova Scotia. 


We have alſo, with the advice 


of our privy council aforeſaid, an- 


nexed to our province of Georgia, 


all the lands lying between the rj. 
vers Attamaha and St. Mary's. 
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And whereas it will greatly con- 


tribute to the ſpeedy ſettling our 


ſaid new governments, that our 
loving ſubjects ſhould be informed 
of our paternal care for the ſecu- 
rity of the liberties and properties 
of thoſe who are, and ſhall become 
inhabitants thereof; we have 
thought fit to publiſh and declare, 
by this our proclamation, that we 
have, in the letters patent under 


our great ſea] of Great Britain, by 
which the ſaid governments are con- 


ſtituted, given expreſs power and 
direction to our governors of our 


ſaid colonies reſpectively, that ſo 
foon as the ſtate and circumſtances 


of the ſaid colonies will admit - 


thereof, they ſhall, with the advice 


and conſent of the members of our 
council, ſummon and call general 


aſſemblies within. the ſaid govern- 
ments reſpectively, in ſuch manner 
and form as is uſed and directed 


in thoſe colonies and provinces in 
America, which are under our im- 
mediate govvernment; and we have 
alſo given power to the ſaid go- 


vernors, with the conſent of our 


ſaid councils, and the repreſenta- 


tives of the people, ſo to be ſum- 
moned as aforeſaid, to make, con- 
ſtitute, and ordain laws, ſtatutes, 
and ordinances for the public peace, 
welfare, and good government of 


our ſaid colonies, and of the peo- 
ple and inhabitants thereof, as near 
as may be, agreeable to the laws of 


England, and under ſuch regula- 
tions and reſtrictions as are ale in 
other colonies; and in the mean 
time, and until ſuch aſſemblies can 
be called as aforeſaid, all perſons 
inhabiting in, or reſorting to, our 
ſaid colonies, may confide in our 
royal protection for the enjoymenr 
of the benefit of the laws of our 
realm of England; for which pur- 
poſe we have given power under 


REGISTER 
our great ſeal to the governors of 
our ſaid colonies reſpe ctively, to 
erect and conſtitute, with the ad- 
vice of our ſaid councils reſpective- 
ly, courts of judicature and public 
juſtice within our ſaid colonies, for 
the hearing and determining all 
cauſes, as well criminal as civil, 
according to law and equity, and, 
as near as may be, agreeable to the 
laws of England, with liberty to 
all perſons who may think them- 
ſelves aggrieved by the ſentence of 
ſuch courts, in all civil caſes, to ap- 
peal, under the uſual limitations 
and reſtrictions, to us, in our privy 
council. : „„ 
We have alſo thought fit, with 
the advice of our privy council as 
aforeſaid, to give unto the go- 
vernors and councils of our faid 
three new colonies upon the conti- 
nent, full power and authority to 


{ſettle and _ with the inhahi- 


tants of our ſaid new colonies, or to 
any other perſon who ſhall reſort 


thereto, for ſuch lands, tenements, 


and hereditaments, as are now, or 
hereafter ſhall be, in our power to 
diſpoſe of, and them to grant to 
any ſuch perſon or perſons, upon 
ſuch terms, and under ſuch mode- 
rate quit- rents, ſervices and ac- 


knowledgments, as have been ap- 


pointed and ſettled in other colo- 
nies, and under ſuch other condi- 
tions as ſhall appear to us to be ne- 
ceſſary and expedient for the ad- 
vantage of the grantees, and the 
improvement and ſettlement of our 
ſalict Celemies ::: 
And whereas we are defirous, 
upon all occaſions, to teſtify our 
royal ſenſe and approbation of the 
conduct and bravery of the officers 


and ſoldiers of our armies, and to 


reward the ſame, we do hereby 
command and impower our go— 
vernors of our faid three new colo- 
2 nies, 
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nies, and other our gôvernors of 
6ur ſeveral provinces on the conti- 
nent of North America, to grant, 
without fee or reward, to ſuch re- 
duced officers as have ſerved in 
North America during the late 
war, and are actually reſiding there, 
and ſhall perſonally apply for the 
ſame, the following quantities oſ 


land, ſubject, at the expiration of 


ten years, to the ſame quit- rents as 
other lands are ſubject to in the 
province within which they are 
granted, as alſo ſubject to the fame 
conditions of cultivation and im- 
provement, viz. | : 

To every perſon having the rank 


of a field officer, 5-00 acies. 
Too every captain, 3000 acres. 


'To every ſubaltern or ſtaff of- 
ficer, 2co00 acres. _— 

To every non-commiſſion officer, 
200 acres, „„ 

To every private man 50 acres. 
We do likewiſe authoriſe and re- 
quire the governors and comman- 
ders in chief of all our ſaid colonies 
upon the continent of North Ame- 


rica to grant the like quantities of 


land, and upon the ſame conditi- 
ons, to ſuch reduced officers of our 


navy of like rank, as ſerved on 


board our ſhips of war in North 


America at the times of the redue- 
tion of Louiſbourg and Quebec in 


the late war, and who ſhall perſon- 
ally apply to our reſpective gover- 
nors for ſuch grants. | 


And whereas it is juſt and rea- 


ſonable, and eſſential to our inte- 
reſt, and the ſecurity of our colo- 


nies, that the ſeveral nations or 
| tribes of Indians, with whom we 
are connected, and who live under 


our protection, ſhould not be mo- 


leſted or diſturbed in the poſſeſſion 


of ſuch parts of our dominions and 
territories as, not having been ce- 
ded to, or purchaſed by us, are re- 
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ſerved to them, or any of them; 2s 


their hunting grounds; we do 
therefore, with the advice of our 
privy council, declare it to be our 
royal will and pleaſure, that no 
governor, or commander in chief, 
in any of our colonies of Quebec, 
Eaſt Florida, or Weſt Florida, do 
preſume, upon any pretence what- 
ever, to grant warrants of ſurvey, 
or paſs any patents for lands be- 
yond the bounds of their reſpective 
governments, as deſcribed in their 
commiſſions ; as alſo that no go- 
vernor or commander in chief of 
our other colonies. or plantations 
in America, do preſume for the 
preſent, and untilour further plea- 
ſure be known, do grant warrant 
of ſurvey, or paſs patents for any 
lands beyond the heads or ſources 


of any of the rivers which fall into 


the Atlantic Ocean from the weſt or 
north-weſt ; or upon any lands 
whatever, which not having been 
ceded to, or purchaſed by us, as 
aforeſaid, are reſerved to the ſaid 
Indians, or any of them. Sa 

And we do further declare it to 


be our royal will and pleaſure. for 


the preſent, as aforeſaid, to reſervo 
under our ſovereignty, protection 
and dominion, for the uſe of the 


ſaid Indians, all the land and terri- 
tories not included within the lis 


mits of our {aid three new govern - 
ments, or within the limits of the 
territory granted to the Hudſon's 


Bay company; as alſo all the 


land and territories lying to the 
weſtward of the ſources of the ri- 
vers which fall into the ſea from 
the weſt and north-weſt as afore- 
ſaid ; and we do hereby ſtrictly 
forbid, on pain of our diſpleaſure, 
all our loving ſubjects from mak- 
ing any purchaſes or ſettlements 
ws | 

any of the lands above reſerved, 
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without our eſpecial leave and 
licence for that purpoſe firſt ob- 
tained. 


And we do further ſtrictly en- 


Join and dry wot all perſons what- 
ever, who 
inadvertently ſeated themſelves up- 
on any lands within the countries 
above deſcribed, or upon any 
other lands, which not having been 
ceded to, or purchaſed by us, are 
ſtill reſerved to the ſaid Indians as 
aforeſaid, forthwith to remove 
themſelves from ſuch ſettlements. 
And whereas great frauds and 
abuſes have been committed in the 
purchaſing lands of the Indians, 
to the great prejudice of our inte- 
reſts, and to the great diſſatis fac- 
tion of the ſaid 1 z in order 
therefore to prevent ſuch iregula- 


frities for the future, and to the 


a that the Indians may be con- 
vinced of our juſtice and determin- 


ed reſolution to remove all reaſon- 


able cauſe of diſcontent, we do, 
with the advice of our privy coun- 
eil, ſtrictly enjoin and require, 
that no private perſon do preſume 


to make any purchaſe from the ſaid 
Indians of any lands reſerved to 
the ſaid Indians within thoſe parts 


of our colonies where we have 
thought proper to allow ſettle- 
ment; but that if at any time any 
of the ſaid Indians ſhould be in- 
clined to diſpoſe of the ſaid lands, 
the ſame ſhall be purchaſed only 


for us, in our name, at ſome pub. 


lic meeting or aſſembly of the ſaid 
Indians, to be held for that pur- 
| Poſe by the governor or comman- 


der in chief of our colony reſpec- 
tively within which they ſhall lie: 


and in caſe they ſhall lie within 


the limits of any proprietaries, 


conformable to ſuch directions and 
inſtructions as we or they ſhall 
think proper to give for that pur- 


ave either wilfully or 


ſcribe as aforeſaid. 
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poſe : and we do, by the advice of 
our privy council, declare and en- 
join, that the trade with the ſaid 
Indians ſhall be free and open to 
all our ſubje&s whatever, provid- 
ed that every perſon who may in- 
cline to trade with the faid Indi- 
ans, do take out a licence for car- 
rying on ſuch trade, from the 
governor or commander in Chief of 
any of our colonies reſpectively, 
where ſuch perſon ſhall refide, and 
alſo give ſecurity to obſerve ſuch 
regulations as we ſhall at any time 
think fit, by ourſelves or commiſ- 
ſaries, to be appointed for «this 


_ purpoſe, to direct and appoint for 


the benefit of the ſaid trade: 
and we do hereby authoriſe, en- 
join, and require the governors. 
and commanders in chief of all our 


colonies reſpectively, as well thoſe 
under our immediate government, as 


thoſe under the government and di- 
rection of proprietaries, to grant 


ſuch licences without fee or reward, 


taking eſpecial care to inſert there - 
in a condition that ſuch licence 
ſhall be void, and the ſecurity for- 
feited, in caſe the perſon to whom 
the ſame is granted, ſhall refuſe or 
neglect to obferve ſuch regulations 
as we ſhall think proper to pre- 
And we do further expreſly en- 
join and require all officers what- 


employed in the management and 


direction of Indian affairs within 
the territories reſerved, as afors- 
ſaid, for the uſe of the ſaid Indi- 
ans, to ſeize and apprehend all 


perſons whatever, who' ſtanding 


charged with treaſons, miſpriſions 
of treaſon, murders, or other fe- 
lonies or miſdemeanours, ſhall fly 
from juſtice and take refuge in the 
ſaid territory, and to ſend them un- 
der a proper guerd to the colony 

| | where 


n.. 8. Es as 


where the crime was committed 


of which they ſhall ſtand accuſed, 


in order to take their trial for the 
Game. | 
Given at our court at St. James's, 
the 7thday of October 1763, 
in the third year of our reign. 
GOD ſave the KING. 


2 Court of St. Fames's, Dec. 29. 
P R 


E S EN T, 


The king's moſt excellent majeſty 


| in council, 
Hereas ſignior Francis D*Age- 
f no, miniſter of the moſt ſe- 
rene republic of Genoa, hath by 
memorial to his majeſty at this 
board repreſented, that the advan- 
tages the ſaid republic have lately 


gained over the rebellious faction 


ia the kingdom of Corfica, are 
now become manifeſt, as well by 
the happy ſucceſſes of their arms, 
as by the great number of inha- 
bitants who daily return to their 
duty towards their lawful ſovereign, 


and give the republic the greateſt 


hopes of being able to re-eſtabliſh 
peace and tranquility through that 


ifland, and which would have been 


already accompliſhed, if the chiefs 
of the rebels had not eluded it, 
by exciting the ſpirit of revolt 
amongſt the inhabitants, in hopes 
of drawing ſuccours from foreign 
veſſels; and therefore the ſaid mi- 
niſter humbly requeſted, that his 
majeſty would be pleaſed to give 
the moſt expreſs orders to all his 
ſubjects not to have or hold any 
correſpondence with the ſaid re- 


bels, nor to furniſh them with any 
kind of ſuccours whatſoever, agree- 


able to what was enjoined upon a 
like occaſion by order of his late 
majeſty in council, dated the oth 


of May 1753 : his majeſty, having 


taken the ſaid memorial into his 
royal conſideration, and- being de- 
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firous of giving all further juſt 
and reaſonable ſatisfaction to his 
majeſty's ſaid good friends and al- 
lies the republic of Genoa, and 
to maintain inviolably the peace 
and friendſhip ſubſiſting between 
his majeſty and them, is hereby 


* pleaſed, with the advice of his pri- 


vy council, ſtrictly to command all 
his majeſty's ſubjects, of what con- 
dition ſoever they be, that the 
forbear to give or furniſh aid, aſ- 
ſiſtance, countenance or ſyccour, 
by any ways or means whatſoever, - 
to any of the inhabitants of the 
iſland of Corfica, in rebellion 
againſt the ſaid moſt ſerene re- 
public, upon pain, not only of his 
majeſty's high diſpleaſure, but of 
ſuft*.ing ſuch puniſhment as by 
law may be inflicted on ſuch as 
wilfully violate his majeſty's trea- 
ties, and 3 the peace and 
friendſhip ſubſiſting between his 
majeſty and any foreign princes or 
ſtates. | 8 


1 


Separate act figned by the pleni poten- 
_ traries of her majeſty the empreſs 
queen of Hungary and Bohemiay 
and of his majeſty the king of Pruſ= 
fra, in purſuance of the 20th ar- 
ticle of the treaty of peace conclad- 
ed at Hubertſbourg, the 15th of 
February 1763. | See this trea- 
ty in our laſt volume, p. [247]. 

WHEREAS it has been ſtipulat- 
| ed in the 2oth article of the 
treaty of peace, concluded between 
her majeſty the empreſs apoſtolic 
queen of Hungary and Bohemia, 
and his majeſty the king of Pruſſta, 
bearing date the 15th of February 
1763, that their ſaid majeſties 
agreed to include their allies and 
friends in that treaty of peace, and 
that they reſerved to name them in 
a ſeparate act, which ſhould be of 
the ſame force as the ſaĩd principal 
OY treaty, 
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treaty, and ſhould in like manner 


be ratified by the high contrafting 


parties, they would not defer car- 
rying this ſtipulation into executi- 
on : and for that purpoſe, her im- 
perial majeſty, apoſtolic queen of 
Woody and Bohemia, and his 


majeſty the king of Pruſſia, de- 


Clare, that they do by name and 
expreſly include in the aforeſaid 
treaty of peace of the 15th of Fe- 
bruary 1763, their allies and friends, 


viz. On the part of her majeſty 


the empreſs apoſtolic queen of 
Hungary and Bohemia, his majeſty 
the moſt chriſtian king, his majeſty 
the king of Sweden, his majeſty 
the king of Poland eleQor of Sax- 
ony, and all the princes and ſtates 
of the empire, 15 are either her 


allies or her friends; — and on the 


\ 


Pre of his Pruſſian majeſty, the 


ing of Great Britain, elector of 
Brunſwick Lunenburg, the moſt 
ſerene duke of Brunſwick Lunen- 


burgh, and the moſt ſerene land- 
grave of Heſſe-Caſſel. 
©," T NE high contracting parties do 


likewiſe include in the aforeſaid 
treaty of peace of the 15th of Fe- 
bruary 1765, her majeſty the em- 
preſs of all the Ruſſias, in conſe- 


quence of the bonds of friendſhip 
which ſubſiſt between her and the 
two high contracting parties, and 


of the intereſt which her majeſty 


has declared that ſhe takes in the 
re- eſtabliſnment of the tranquility 
of Germany. 12 25 


In witneſs whereof, we the ple- 


nipotentiaries of her majeſty the 
empreſs queen, and of his majeſty 
the king of Pruſſia, have, by vir- 
'tue of our full powers and inftruc- 
tions, ſigned the preſent act, which 
ſhall have the ſame force, as if 
it was inſerted word for word in 
the treaty of peace of the 15th of 
February 1763, and ſhall be ra- 
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tified in like manner by the twg 
high contracting parties. Done at 
Dreſden the 12th of March, and at 
Berlin the 2oth, in the year 1763. 
Ewald Frederic de Hertzberg. 
The exemplar of the court of 
Vienna is ſigned, 
Henry Gabriell de Collenbach, 
Although this ſeparate act be of 


itſelf of no great importacce, yet 
it 1s remarkable, as it ſhews that 


either the court of Vienna, or 


that of Berlin, were not, on the 
15th of February, in ſo good an 
humour with their allies, as they 
afterwards came to be on the 12th 
of March ; and if we compare the 


113th article of the preliminaries 


between France and us, with what 
afterwards happened, we may per- 
haps gueſs at the reaſon of their 


not naming their friends and allies 


in the treaty of peace which they 
concluded on the 15th of February, 


7 —ů — 
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Abſtract of the convention made be- 
tween the king of Sardinia, the 
Moft Chriſtian king, and the Ca- 
tholic king, concerning the preten- 
frons of bis Sardinian majeſty io the 

 duchy of Placentia.  ' 


ART. I. THEIR moſt chriſtian 


and catholic majeſties 
acknowledge again, in favour of the 
king of Sardinia, the right of rever- 
ſion to the ſovereignty of the city 
of Placentia, and to the part of the 
Placentine as far as the river Nura, 
as mentioned in the treaty of Aix- 


la-Chapelle, in caſe of failure of 


the male line of the infant don 
Philip, as alſo in caſe this prince 
or his heirs ſhould ſucceed to one 
of the.crowns of his family. 

II. Their moſt chriſtian and ca- 
tholic majeſties guaranty the afore- 
ſaid reverſion againſt all powers 
that might attempt to oppoſe it. 

5 1 5 III. Till 


if poſſible. I | 
Done at Paris the 10th of June, 
1763, ſigned bythe Baili Selar 


III. Till ſuch time as the re- 
verſion may happen, his Sardinian 
majeſty ſhall enjoy the ſame an- 
nual revenue (deducting the charges 
of government) which the city and 


territory mentioned in the firſt ar- 


ticle would yield were he in ac- 


tual poſſeſſion thereof: to which 


end his moſt chriſtian majeſty will 
remit to his Sardinian majeſty the 
capital ſum of the revenue of the 
ſaid territories. 5 
IV. Whenever the reverſion 
happens, the king of Sardinia is 
to reſtore the capital ſum mention- 
ed in the preceding article. 
V. The king of Sardinia ſhall 
enjoy the equivalent for the re- 
venues of the Placentine, from the 


10th of March of the preſent year, 


being the day of exchanging the 
ratifications of the treaty of peace 


of France and Spain, with England ; 


agreeable to the moſt chriſtian 
king's letter to his Sardinian ma- 


Jeſty, dated the 5th of February 


1759. 


ſhall be communicated to the other 
powers concerned in the treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, ' and the three 

contracting monarchs will require 
their gyaranty thereof. 


VII. The ratifications of the 


preſent convention ſhall be ex- 
changed within a month, or ſooner, 


de Breille, on the part of Sar- 
dinia, Choiſeuil duke de Praſ- 
lin, for France, and the mar- 
quis Grimaldi for Spain. 
There are two ſeparate articles, 


the firſt of which is only matter of 


form, about titles in the full powers 


of the miniſters ; and the other ſti- 


Pulates, that though the conven- 
tion is made in the French tongue, 
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this ſhall not be confidered as of 
any conſequence, nor be drawn into 


a precedent. HE 


Sub ſtance of 4 memorial delivered on 
the 16th of Fuly, by the chancellor 


of Ruſſia to the Poliſh refident at 


| Peterſburgh. 


I N this memorial herimperial ma- 

jeſty firſt ſets forth her great love 
of peace, and how careful ſhe has 
been to preſerve it; and then pro- 
ceeds thus: Filled with theſe ſen- 


timents, it is with regret, that the 


empreſs ſees his Poliſh majeſty fol- 


low different maxims with regard 


to her, and make no return to her 
friendly proceedings but by pro- 
ceedings directly oppoſite. 

In the firſt place, in the affair of 
Courland, her imperial majeſty, at- 
tentive to every thing that concern- 
ed the dignity of the king of Po- 
land, has not ceaſed to claim his 


759 „ juſtice, in which ſhe always placed 
VI. The preſent convention EN 


the greateſt confidence. 


Secondly, ſhe has not enly paid 


all poſſibe regard to the repreſenta- 
tions made to her, touching the da- 


mage Which the Poles might have 
' ſuffered by the paſſage of the Ruſ- 
ſian troops, but even at this mo- 
ment ſhe waits only for the naming 
of commiſſaries by the republic, 
to ſettle and give orders for indem- 


nification. 


Her imperial majeſty is not con- 


tent with convincing his Poliſh ma- 
jeſty of her friendſhip in thoſe two 
general objects which regard the re- 


ſpective eſtates; ſhe has no leſs at 


heart the giving proofs of her per- 
ſonal regard for his majeſty and his 
family. She has already intereſted 
berſelf, and will ſtil] intereſt her» 


ſelf, at every favourable opportu- 
nity, to procure a proper eſtabliſn- 


ment 
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ment for his royal highneſs the 
king's ſon, prince Obarles: never- 
theleſs, his majeſty the king of Po- 


land has hitherto refuſed to liſten 


to any overtures for an accommo- 
dation, or for making ſatisfaction 
for the many complaints of the em- 
preſs : not to mention the treaty of 
zerperual peace eſtabliſhed between 
uſſia and the republic of Poland, 
and which has been infringed by Po- 


land, in many points; her impe- 


rial majeſty complains, firſt, that, 
notwithſtanding the requiſition made 
by her ambaſſador, the king has not 
given her ſatis faction with regard 
to the irregular conduct of the four 
miniſters, who ſigned a memorial 


* offenſive to the court of Ruſ- 


a and its ſovereign. Secondly, 
that the king has not yet acknow- 


bag the lawful duke of Cour- 
and. Thirdly, that the laws and 


' liberties of Poland are n as 
well as the friends of Ruſſia, who 
are kept from all employments, 


nd from all favours, becauſe they 


ſupport liberty. and the laws; and 
who, on chat very account, merit 
the protection of Ruſſia ; who, being 
the, guarantee of the rights of. the 
republic, muſt not ſuffer ally change 
in its conſtitution, but muſt be its 


* 
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A. circular letter, ſent by hs Cleo 
bles of Po- 


of Saxony to all the no 
5 


— 18 


VEST ERPDAV it pleaſed the 


* Almighty to afflict me with a 
blow, no leſs terrible than unex- 
pected. He has taken to himſelf 
the king my father, by a death 


_ Faly to him, but very cruel for me, 


+ 


who had no time to prepare myſelf 
for it. The grief with which I 
am. juſtly oppreſſed cannot make 
me forget a kingdom which was fo 
dear to the kings my father and 
grandfather, or thoſe faithful ſer. 
vants who gave them ſo many 
poop of a fincere attachment, 
| feel the irreparable loſs you have 
ſuffered 5 and it would give me the 
higheſt conſolation to be able to 
mitigate it. 

I propoſe to make the republic 
an offer of my ſervice, and of all 
the aſſiſtance that is in my power 
to give her, if, by conferring the 
crown on me, ſhe will Lk me 
with the reins of government : and 
I have all reaſon. to hope, that if 
the Poliſh nation be diſpoſed to give 


me this mark of their affection and 


confidence, all the neighbouring 
powers will chearfully acquieſce in 
it. You gave the laſt king, my 
father, ſo many proofs of your 
attachment, that I flatter myſelf 
you will ſhew the ſame affeQion to 
me: and I am very ſenſible how 


much it is in your power to con- 


tribute to procure me the ſatisfac- 
tion J aſpire after, of governing an 


illuſtrious nation, which will ever 


be diſtinguiſhed by its fidelity and 
attachment to their kings. Be per- 
ſuaded that my gratitude ſhall be 
in proportion to the greatneſs of 


the ſervice done me: of this you 


can have no doubt, if you do me 


the juſtice to hlieve me animated 


with the ſame ſpirit as my an- 


ceſtors. I pray God to direct the 


deliberations of the republic, and 
to keep you, Sir, in his holy pro- 
teclion. I am, your affectionate 
friend, T 3s . | 
FREDERICK» 
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77 conceived, that abe could not 
” more. agreeably open this part of 
our defign, than by laying before the 
reader the preſent ſtate of a people, 
now oppreſſed by ſlavery and ſunk in 
the graſſeſt ignorance, who were once 
the moſt famous in the world for wa- 
hour and genius, for arts and learning, 
The opportunity Mr . Stuart had, du- 
ring his long reſidence at Athens, of 
becoming intimately acquainted with 
the genius and diſpoſition of that peo- 
ple, and his well known abilities to 
diſcern and to deſcribe, will naturally 
give the following article all poſſible 
weight, „„ 


Some account of the modern Athenians. 
From Stuart's antiguities of Athens. 


PHE Athenians have perhaps 


to this day more vivacity, 
more genius, and a politer addreſs, 


than any other people in the Tur- 
kiſh dominions. Oppreſſed 28 
they are at preſent, they always 
Oppoſe, with great. courage and 
wonderful ſagacity, every addition 
to their burden, which an avari- 


cious or cruel governor may at- 


| tempt to lay on them. During 


our tay, they, by their intrigues, 
drove away three of their gover- 


nors, for extortion and mal-admi- 
niſtration ; two of whom were im- 
priſoned, and reduced to the great- 
. eſt diſtreſs, They want not for 
artful ſpeakers and buſy politicians, 
ſo far as relates to the affairs of 
their own city ; and it is remark- 
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Able enough, that the coffee-houſes 5 


which this ſpecies of men frequent, 


ſtands within the precincts of the 


ancient Poikile. Some of their 


1 have the reputation of being 
earned men, and excellent preach- 


ers: the moſt admired of them, in 


our time, was the abbot of Sz, 
Cyriante, a convent on Mount Hy- 


mettus; he is a man of great read- 
ing, and delivers himſelf. with be- 


coming geſture, and à pleaſing 


fluency of elocution. Here are 


two or three perſons who practiſe 
painting; but whatever genius 


we may be tempted to allow them, 
they have indeed very little ſcience 3 
they ſeem never to have heard of 
anatomy, or of the effect of light 


and ſhade; though they ſtill re- 


tain ſome imperfect notions of 
perſpective 
The Athenians are great lovers of 
muſic, and generally play on an 
Inſtrument, which they call a Lyra, 


though it is not made like the an- 


cient lyre, but rather like a guitar, 
or mandola. This they accom- 
pany. with the voice, and very fre- 
quently with extempore verſes, 
which they have a ready faculty at 
eee, on 
There is great ſprightlineſs and 
expteſſion in the countenances of 


both ſexes, and their perſons are 


well proportioned. The men have 


a due mixture of ſtrength and agi- 


lity, without the leaſt appearance 
of heavineſs. The women have a 


peculiar elegance of form and of 
manner; 


* 
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and of proportion. 
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manner ; they excel in embroidery 
and all kinds of needle-work. 
The air of Attica is extremely 
healthy. 
The articles of commerce which 
this country produces, are chiefly 
corn, oil, honey, wax, roſin, ſome 
ilk, cheeſe, and a ſort of acorns, 
called we/anede by the Italians and 
the French, but written BaAayiTns 
by the Greeks: theſe acorns are 
uſed by the dyers and leather- 
dreſſers. The principal manufac- 
tures are ſoap and leather. Of 
theſe commodities, the honey, 
ſoap, cheeſe, and leather, and part 
of the oil, are ſent to Conſtanti- 
nople; the others are chiefly bought 
by the French, of which nation 
they reckon that ſeven or eight 
ſhips are freighted here every year. 
The Turkiſh governor of Athens 
is called Yaizvede. He is either 
Changed or renewed in his office 


every yea”, the beginning of March. 


The Athenians ſay, he brings the 
cranes with him, for theſe birds 
likewiſe make their firſt appear- 


ance here about that time ; they 


breed, and when their young have 
acquired ſufficient ſtrength, which Is 
ſome time in Auguſt, they all 
fly away together, and are ſeen 
no more till the March following. 

Beſides the Fariwode, there is a 
Cadce, or chief man of the law. 
His buſineſs is to adminiſter juſtice, 
to terminate the diſputes which 
ariſe between man and man, and 
to puniſh offenders. There is alſo 
a Mudeerteſe Efendi, who preſides 
over the religious affairs of the 
Mohammedans here; and thoſe, 
who are deſigned to officiate in the 
moſcheas, are by him inſtructed in 
the Mohammedan ritual. The 
Di/dar Aga is the governor of the 
fortreſs of Athens, which Was an- 
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ciently ' called the Acropolis; and 
the Azap Aga is an officer who com- 
mands a few ſoldiers in that for- 
__.---:- Si 

The inhabitants of Athens are 
between nine and ten thouſand, - 
about four fifths of whom are 
Chriſtians. This city is an Archie. 
piſcopal ſee, and the archbiſhop 
maintains a conſiderable authori- 
ty among the Chriſtians, which 
he uſually ſtrengthens by keep. 
good terms with the 
He holds a kind 
of tribunal, at which the Chrifti- 


ans frequently agree to decide their 


differences, without the interven- 


tion of the Turkith magiſtrate. 


—— 


Memoirs of the late Dr. BERKETET, 
_ biſhop of Cloyne. 


Eorge Berkeley was the fon of 

a clergyman in Ireland, of a 
ſmall living, but at the ſame time 
remarkable for his learning and 


piety; he therefore gave his ſon 


the beſt education his circumſtances 


would admit of ; and, when fitted 
for the univerſity, taxed his little 


fortune, in order to ſend him to 


Trinity college, Dublin. 


Here he ſoon began to be looked 
upon, as the greateſt genius, or 
the greateſt dunce, in the whole 
univerſity ; thoſe who were but 
ſlightly acquainted with him, took 
him for a fool; but thoſe who 
ſhared his moſt intimate friendſhip, 
looked upon him as a prodigy of 
learning and good-nature, When- 
ever he appeared abroad, which 
was but ſeldom, he was ſurround- 
ed by a crowd of the idle or the 
facetious, who followed him, not 
to be improved, but to laugh. Of 


this he frequently complained, but 


there 


N 


5 


1 


an execution, he returned home 
penſive and melancholy, and could 


not forbear reflecting on what he 


had ſeen. He deſired to know 


what were the pains and ſymptoms 


a malefactor felt upon ſuch an oc- 


caſion, and communicated to his 
chum the cauſe of his ſtrange cu- 
Tiofity 3 in ſhort, he reſolved to 
tuck himſelf up for a trial ; at the 


ſame time defiring his companion 
to take him down at a ſignal agreed 
FTT. 2. 
The companion, whoſe name 


was Contarine,. was to try the 
fame experiment himſelf imme- 


diately after. Berkeley was accord- 
ingly tied up to the cieling, and 


the chair taken from under his 


feet; but ſoon loſing the uſe of 
his ſenſes, his companion, it ſeems, 
waited a little too long for the ſig- 


nal agreed upon, and our enquirer 


had like to have been hanged in 


good earneſt; for as ſoon as he 


was taken down, he fell, ſenſeleſs 
and motionleſs, upon the floor, 


After ſome trouble, however, he 


was brought to himſelf; and ob- 


ſerviog bis band, © Bleſs my heart, 


Contarine, ſays he, you have quite 
rumpled my band.” When it 


came to Contarine's turn to go up, 


he quickly evaded the propoſal : 


the other's danger had quite abated 


his curioſity, 5 
Still, however, Berkeley pro- 
ceeded in his ſtudies with unabated 
ardour. A fellowſhip in that col- 


lege is attained by ſuperior learning 


Only ; the candidates are examined 
in the moſt public manner, in an 


the occaſion. 
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there was no redreſs ; the more he 
fretted, he became only the more 
-ridiculous. An action of his, 
however, ſoon made him more 
truly ridiculous than before: cu- 
riofity leading him one day to ſee 


amphitheatre erected for that pur» 
poſe, and great numbers of the no- 
bility and gentry are preſent upon 
This examination 
he paſſed with the utmoſt applauſe, 
and was made a fellow, the only 
reward of learning that kingdom 
has to beſtow, „ 
Metaphyſical ſtudies are gene- 
rally the amuſement of the indolent 
and the inguifitive ; his bufineſs as 
a fellow, allowed him ſ:ficient 
leiſure, and his genius prompted 


him to ſcrutinize into every ab- 
ſtruſe ſubject. He ſoon, therefore, 


was regarded as one of the beſt 
metaphyſicians in Europe; his lo- 
gic was looked upon rather as the 


work of a man ſkilled in metaphy- 
ſics, than in the diale& of the 


ſchools; his treatiſe upon matter 
was alſo thought to be the moſt 


ingenious paradox that ever amuſed - 


learned leiſure; and many were the 
anſwers made to it by the literati 
of Europe, _ 
His fame as a ſcholar, but more 
his converſation as a man of wit 
and good- nature, ſoon procured 
bim the friendſhip and eſteem of 
every perſon of fortune and under- 
ſtanding; among the reſt, Swift, 
that lover, yet derider, of human 
nature, became one of the moſt 
intimate, and it was by his recom- 
mendation that he was introduced 
to the earl of Peterborough, who 
made him his chaplain, and took 
him, as his companion, on a tour 
through Europe. „ 
Some time after his return, he 
was promoted to a deanery, in 
which ſituation he wrote his Minute 
Philoſopher, one of the moſt ele- 
gant and gentecl defences of that 


religion which he was born to vin- 


dicate, both by his virtues and his 
ingenuity, It was at this time 
B 2 alio, 
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alſo, that he attempted to eſtabliſh 
an univerſity for our American co- 
lonies, in eee iN one of the 
Summer iſlands. Doctor Depuſch, 


an excellent muſician, and ſome ' 
others of great abilities, were en- 


gaged in this defign, and actually 
embarked in order to put it in exe- 


cution; but the ſhip being caſt 


away, Berkeley was left to con- 
trive ſomethipg elſe to the advan- 
tage of his country. 851 

He intereſted himſelf deeply in a 
ſcheme for improving the Eng- 
 lifh language, by a ſociety of wits 
and men of genius, eſtabliſhed for 
that purpoſe, in imitation of the 
academy of France; in this deſign 
Swift, Bolingbroke, and others, 
were united ; but the whole dropt 
by the death of queen Anne, and 
the removal of Harley from the 
office of prime migiſter, 3 
His friendſhip and connections, 
however, did not, as was the caſe 
with Swift and ſome others, pre- 
vent his promotion; he was made 
biſhop of Cloyne; and ſure no 
clergyman ever had juſter preten- 
ſions to the mitre! No man was 
more aſſiduous or punctual in his 
duty, none exacted it more ſtrictly 
from his inferior clergy, yet no 
biſhop was ever more beloved by 
them. He ſpent his time with the 
utmoſt chearfulneſs, innocence, and 
| humanity; the meaneſt peaſant 
within ten miles of his ſeat, was 
familiar, with him ; thoſe of them 
that wanted, ſhared his bounty ; 
and thoſe that did not, had his 
friendſhip and advice, The coun- 
try which was deſolate and unim- 
proved, be took the utmoſt pains 
to improve, and attempted to ſet 
an example of the proper methods 
of apriculture to the farmer, as he 
had before of piety. and benevo- 
lence to the whole kingdom. 
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his amuſement, and the diſpenſa- 
tions of charity he looked upon as 
his duty. But the opinions of 
metaphyſicians he, at Jaſt, began to 
contemn, and to doubt of the cer- 


tainty, not only of every argument 
upon this ſubject, but even of the 


ſcience. He therefore turned his 


thoughts to more bene ficral ſtudies, 


to politics and medicine, and gave 


inſtances in both, of what he could 


have done, had he made either his 
particular ſtudy, _ 

In politics, a pamphlet publiſh- 
ee by him, intituled, The Queriſt, 
is a fine inſtance of his ſkill, and 
was attended with ſome beneficial 


_ circumſtances to his native country. 


—— His treatiſe on tar-water ren- 
dered him more popular than any 


of his preceding productions, at 


the ſame time that it was the moſt 
whimſical of them all. Here he 
pretends to prove, à priori, the 
effects of this, ſometimes, valu- 
able medicine; but then he extends 
them to every, and even oppoſite 
diſorders.— The public were long 
undeceived before his lordſhip, who 
was the inventor, could be ſo. He 
had built an hoſpital at his own 
expence, near his gate, and to it 
all the poor were welcome; he at- 
tended them himſelf as phyſician; 
doſed them with tar-water, of the 
virtues of which be was entirely 
confident. —His intention in this 
particular cannot be ſofficiently 
applauded, though, perhaps, the 
ſucceſs might not have anſwered 
his expectations. Perhaps he car- 


ried his veneration for tar- water 


to an exceſs: he drank it in abun- 
dance himſelf, and attempted to 
mend the conſtitutions of his chil- 
dren by the ſame regimen : this, 
however, he could never — 

e ; 2285 And, 
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and, perhaps, his defire of im- 
oving their health, and their un- 
Lrtnging, at which he laboured 


moſt afſiduouſly, might have im- 
paired both. - But his faults, if we 


know of any, all proceeded from 
motives of humanity, benevolence, 
and good-nature. 


He preſerved the cloſeſt intimacy 


with the gentlemen of the neigh- 
bourhood ; and while he cultivated 
the duties of his ſtation, he was 
not averſe to the innocent amuſe- 
ments of life : muſic he was par- 
ticularly fond of, and always kept 
one or two exquiſite performers to 


amuſe his leiſure hours. . 
His income he was entirely con- 


tented with; and when offered by 


the earl of Cheſterfield, then lord 
lieutenant of Ireland, a biſhopric 
much more beneficial than that he _ 
poſſeſſed, he declined it, with 


theſe words, I love the neigh- 
bours and they love me; why then 


ſhould I begin, in my old days, to 


form new connections, and tear 
myſelf from thoſe friends whoſe 
kindneſs to me 1s the greateſt hap- 


pineſs I enjoy?” acting, in this 


inſtance, like Plutarch, who being 
aſked, why he reſided in his native 
city, ſo obſcure and ſo little ? *I 
itay, ſaid he, leſt it ſhould grow 


leſs.” But, at length, finding his 


health and conflitution impaired 
beyond the power of medicine, 


even of his own tar-water, he re- 


moved, towards the end of the 


year 1752, to Oxford, an univer- 
| tity he always loved, and at which 


he received a great part of his edu- 
cation, in hopes of receiving ſome 
benefit from the change of air. His 
Principal motive, however, was 
that he might himſelf ſuperintend 
the education of his ſon. whom he 
took along with him; and the pro- 


3 
ſpect of enjoying two or three years 
among the literati of that famous 
ſeminary. 8 
After a ſhort paſſage, and a 
very pleaſant journey, he arrived 


at that famous ſeat of learning, 


where he was viſited by many of 
his former friends and admirers ; 
but the certainty there was of ſpee- 
dily lofing him, greatly damped 
the pleaſure they wouid otherwife 
have had in his, company. In a 
ſhort time afrer is arrival he ex- 
pired, on the 14th of January, 
1753, greatly regretted, by the 


poor, whom he loved, and the 


learned, whom he had improved. 


— 


Having in a former volume given a 

picture of Rouſſeau by Voltaire, 
ewe here preſent the reader with a 
charadter of that great philoſopher, 
drawn by himſelf in his expoſtula- 
tory letter to the archbiſhop of 


Paris. 


Charager of Monffeur RousszAu: 
By Himſelf. 22 5 


| © pp proceed to my defence, I 
cannot forbear reflecting a little 
on the peculiarity of my deftiny : _ 
peculiar, indeed, to myſelf alone! 

I was born with ſome ſhare of natu- 
ral genius; the public hath autho- 
riſed me.to make this boaſt. I ſpent 
my youth, nevertheleſs, in an happy 
obſcurity, out of which I never at- 
tempted to emerge. Had I made 
{ſuch an attempt, indeed, it would 
have been as preat a peculiarity, 
that, during the vivacity of youth, 
I ſhould not have ſucceeded, as that 
I ſhould ſucceed but too well in the 
ſequel, when that vivacity ſhould be- 

gin to decay. In this obſcurity, my 
lord, inſtead of a fortune I always 
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deſpiſed, and a name I have ſince 
bought too dear, I poſſeſſed the only 
bleflings my heart was deſirous of, 

thoſe of tranquillity and friendſhip. 

Thus, eaſy in my mind, and happy 
in my friends, I drew near my for- 
tieth year, when unluckily an. aca- 
demical queſtion engaged my atten- 
tion, and drew me into a profeſſion 
for which nature never intended me. 
The unexpected ſucceſs of my firſt 
eſſay proved ſeductive. A numerous 
party of oppoſers ſtarted up againſt 
me, and, without underſtanding my 
arguments, anſwered them with a 


petulance tizat piqued me, and a de- 


gree of vanry, that perhaps, ex- 
cited mine, I ſtood up, of courſe, 
in my one defence; and, being 
urged from one deſpute to another, 
found myſclf engaged in a career of 
controverſy, almoſt before J was 
aware. Thus I became an author 
at a time of life when authors uſually 
throw up their proſeſſion, and a man 
of letters even from my contempt 
for that character. From this time, 
J have been a writer of ſome little 
conſequence with the public : but at 
this time alas! my friends, and 

my repoſe, forſook me. My labour 


Was all 1 got for my pains; and a 


little reputation was to make up for 
every thing elſe. If this be any in- 
demnification to thoſe who are ever 
abſent from themſelves, it never was 
any to me. 

Had I placed, even for a moment, 
any hopes on ſo frivolous a pratifi- 
cation, I ſhould haves been ſoon un- 
_ deceived. In what a fluQuation 


hath the public opinion conſtantly. 


been, with regard to my abilities or 
character! Being at a diſtance, I 
was judged only 10 1 en or ca- 


applauded. courted, 


price; and for hardly two days to to · 
gether was I looked upon in the 
ſame light. Sometimes I was a 
dark and gloomy being; at others 
an angel of light. TI have ſeen my- 
ſelf, within the ſpace of one year, 
_ entertained, 
and ſought for, even at court ; and 
ſpeedily after, inſulted, threatened, 
hated, and abuſed. Over night, 
aſſaſſins lay in wait for me in the 
ſtreets ; and in the morning I was 
threatened with a lettre de cachet. 
The good and the evil came from 
almoſt the ſame ſource ; and both 
of them were the effe& of a ſong, 

J have written, it is true, on ſe- 
veral ſubjects, but always on the 
ſame principles; I had always the 
ſame ſyſtem of morale, the ſame 
faith, the ſame maxims, and, if 
you will, the ſame opinions. Very 
different, how ever, have been the 
opinions that have paſſed on my 
books, or rather on the author of 
thoſe books; becauſe I have been 
Judged rather from the ſubj;Qt 1 
have treated of, than from my ſen- 
timents on thoſe ſubje&s. After the 


publication of my firſt diſcourſe ®, I 
was ſaid to be a writer fond of a 


radoxes, who amuſed himſelf in 
proving things he did not believe, 
After my letter on the French muſic, 
I was called a profeſſed enemy to 


that nation, and was very near be+ 


ing treated as a conſpirator and 


traitor: one would have _ - 
by the zeal ſhewn on that occaſion, 


that the fate of the French mo- 


varchy was attached to the reputa- 


tion of their opera. After my diſ- 


courſe on the inequality of mankind, 


J was deemed an atheiſt and miſan- 
thrope : after my letter to Mr. d' A- 
| lembert, 


e In anſwer to \the queſtion, Whether the cultivation of the arts od ſciences 
had contributed to the purity of manners ? 
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jembert, on the theatres, I was ce- 
lebrated as the defender of chriſtian 
morals: after Eloiſa, I was ſup- 
poſed to be paſſionate and tender: 


at preſent I am a monſter of im- 


iety; and ſhall, probably, by and 

y, be a miracle of devotion. 

Thus fluQuating is the public 
Opinion concerning me ; thoſe who 
adopt it being as ignorant why they 
deteſt me now, as why they once 
reſpeted me. As to myſelf, how- 
ever, I have always remained the 


ſame: more zealous, perhaps, than 


enlightened in my reſearches, but 
ſincere in all, even againſt myſelf ; 
ſimple and well-meaning, but ſen- 
| fible and weak; often doing wrong, 
yet always reſpecting what was 
right ; connected by friendſhip, ne- 
ver by circumſtances, and ever more 
ſtrongly influenced by ſentiment 
than intereſt; requiring nothing 
from others; unwilling to render 
myſelf dependent on any; ſubmit- 


ing to their prejudices as little as 


to their will, and preſerving my 
own as free as my reaſon : fearing 
God, without being afraid of hell ; 


reaſoning on matters of religion 


without licentiouſneſs, approving 
neither impiety nor fanaticiſm ; 
but hating perſecutors fill worlſe 
than infidels ; without diſguiſing 
my ſentiments from any one; 
without affectation, without ar- 
tifice, without deceit; telling my 
faults to my friends, my ſentiments 
to all the world, and to the public 
thoſe truths which concern it, with- 
out flattery, and without pride, 
equally careleſs whether I ſhould 
pleaſe or offend it. 
crimes, and ſuch my merits. 
At length, totally diſguſted with 
that intoxicating vapour of reputa- 
tion, which inflates the imagination 
without ſatisfying the mind ; wearied 


with the importunities of indolent 


Such are my 


viſitants, who overburthened with 
their own time were prodigal of 
mine; and ſighing after that neceſ- 
ſary repoſe of which my heart is ſo 
fond, I had joyfully laid down my 
pen. Satisfied with the reflection 
that I had never taken it up bot for 
the good of my fellow-creatures, I 
required only, as the reward of my 
zeal, that I might be permitted to 
live n in my retreat, and 
to die in peace. In this, however, 
I was miſtaken; the officers were 
ſent to apprehend me; and juſt at 
the moment when I flattered myſelf 


the troubles of my life were at an 


end, my preateſt misfortune begun. 
There is ſomething fingular in all 
this; yet this is nothing. 
A citizen of Geneva hath a book 
printed in Holland, and, by an arret 
of the parliament of Paris, this book 
is burnt by the common hangman, 
without any reſpect ſhewn to the 
ſovereign, whoſe privilege it had 
obtained. A proteſtant propoſes, 
in a proteſtant country, certain ob- 
jections to the church of Rome, 
and he is ſentenced by the parlia- 
ment of Paris. A republican makes 
objections, in a republican govern- 
ment, againſt monarchy, and he is 
condemned by the parliament of 
Paris. The parliament of Paris 
muſt ſurely have ſtrange notions of 
their own juriſdiction, to imagine 


themſelves the legal judges of all 
mankind. 


The ſame parliament, ever ſo re- 


markably ſtrict in the order of their 
proceedings, when individuals of 


their own nation are concerned, 
break through them all in paſſing 
ſentence on a poor ſtranger. With- 
ont knowing whether he was really 
author of the book attributed to 
him, whether he acknowledged it, 


or cauſed it to be printed, without 


of 


any regard to the unhappineſs 
4 - his 
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his ſituation, or pity for his bodily 


infirmities, they began their proceſs , 
by ordering him to be clapped into 


priſon. Thus they would have had 
him taken out of bis bed, and drag- 
ed from his houſe, to be thrown 


among infamous criminals, to rot 
in a jail, Nay, who knows but 


they might have burnt him at a 


ſtake, withoutſuffering him to ſpeak 


in his own defence? for what rea- 
ſon is there to think, they would 
have proceeded more regularly af- 
terwards than at firit, in a proſecu- 
tion ſo violently commenced, as to 


be almoſt without example, even 


in the countries of the inquiſition ? 
Thus it is, in my caſe alone, that 
this ſagacious tribunal forgets its 
_ prudence; it is againſt me alone, 

that a people, who boaſt ſo much oſ 


their politeneſs, and by whom I 


thought myſelf beloved, act with 


the ſtrangeſt barbarity ; it is thus 


the country I have preferred as an 
aſylum above all others, juſtifies me 


in giving it that preference! I know 


not how far ſuch proceedings may 
be conſiſtent with the law of na- 
tions; but I know very well, that 
where they are practiſed, a man's 


| liberty, and perhaps his life, lies at 


the mercy of the firſt printer who 
pleaſes to ſet his name to a book. 
A citizen of Geneva owes no re- 
ſpect to ſuch unjuſt magiſtrates, who 
order perſons to be apprehended 
and committed to priſon, upon a 
ſcandalous information given them, 
without citing the accuſed to appear 
and anſwer for himſeif. Not hav- 
ing been cited to appear, he is not 
obliged to it. But being thus pro- 
ceeded againſt by force and vio- 
lence, he is juſtified in flying from 
per ſecution. He ſhakes the duſt 
off his feet, therefore, and leaves 
t inhoſpitable country, where the 


ing ſubject. 


removed in July 1714 to 
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ſtrong are ſo ready to oppreſs the | 
weak, and to load the ſtranger 
with chains, without hearing his 


defence, without knowing whether 


the act he is accuſed of be criminal, 
or, being ſo, whether he hath, in- 
deed, committed it. 5 
He abandons with regret the 
pleaſing ſolitude he had choſen, 
leaving all his poſſeſſions, his few, 
but valuable friends behind, Weak 
and infirm as he is, he is obliged to 
undergo the fatigues of a long 
journey; hoping at the end of it to 
breathe in a land of liberty : he ap- 
roaches his own country, flatter- 
ing himſelf his reception there will 
conſole him for his paſt diſgrace.— 
But what am I going to ſay? My 
heart finks, my hand trembles, and 
my pen falls to the ground ; let me 
be filent, therefore, on this affect- 
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Anecdotes of eminent and illuſtrious 
perſonages, communicated by the 


Ne. Mr. Watkinſon ; to whon 


the public is indebted for the Me- 
moirs of biſbop Hoadley, in our 
. laſt volume, Sp rg 


Of defer TOA HerriNG, late 
Tord Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
HE was born at Walſoken, in 
+= Norfolk, in 1693, his father, 


Mr. John Herring, being rector of 


that pariſn. His education was at 
Weſbech ſchodl, in the iſle of Ely, 
under Dr. Carter, afterwards fel- 

low of Eton college. In june 1710, 

he was admitted into Jeſus college, 
Cambridge, Dr. Warren being his 
tutor. While member of this col- 
lege he took the degree of batche- 


lor of arts; but ſeeing no proſpect 


there of obtaining a fellowſhip, he 
Corpus 
Chili 


Cpriſti college, of which he was 


following created maſter of arts He 


and the learned Dr. Denne (now 


archdeacon of Rocheſter) were joint 
tutors there upwards of ſeven years. 
Mr. Herring read claflical, Dr. 
Denne philoſophical lectures. The 


former entered into prieſts orders in 
1719, and was ſucceſſively miniſter 


of Great Shelfield, Stow cum Qui, 
and Trinity in Cambridge. In 
1722, Dr. Fleertwood (Biſhop of 
Ely) madehim his chaplain, His 
lordſhip had generally preached him- 
ſelf in the chapel belonging to Ely 
houſe during the winter ſeaſon, but 
in the decline of life, when his 
bealth was greatly impaired, Mr. 
Herring preached for him; and this 
excellent prelate declared to his 
friends, that he never heard a ſer- 
mon from Mr. Herring, but what 


| he ſhould have been proud to have 


been the author of himſelf, In the 
latter end of this year, the biſhop 
preſented him to Rettingdon in Eſ- 
| ſex, and afterwards to the rectory of 
Barly in Hertfordſhire. In 1724, 
Mr. Herring took the degree of 
batchelor of divinity, and about the 
ſame time was preſented by his ma- 
zeſty to Allhallows the Great, in 
London, which he gave up before 
inſtitution. In 1726, the honourable 
. ſociety of Lincoln's-inn (on the death 
of Dr. Lupton) choſe him their 
preacher. Aboutthe ſame time he was 
appointed chaplain in ordinary to his 
majeſty ;.and in 1728, took the de- 
gree of doctor of divinity at Cam- 
bridge. 43 | | 
His ſermons at Lincoln's-inn 
chapel were received with the 
_ higheſt approbation by that learn- 
ed and judicious ſociety. They 
abounded with manly ſenſe, ani- 


* The Beggar's Opera. 
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choſe fellow in 1716; and the year 


* 


mated by the moſt benevolent prin- 
ciples, and adorned by his happy 


elocution and unaffected delivery. 


He ſeldom entered into the diſputes 
canvaſſed amongſt chriſtians, hav- 
ing obſerved, that theſe more fre- 
ng exaſperate, than convince. 
ut he explained and enforced, 
with the utmoſt perſpicuity and 
warmth, the fundamental duties of- 
chriſtianity. 1 N 
He was of opinion with a very 
ingenious writer, that ** True re- 
«© ligion is true reaſon, which 
* fſmiles at pointed wit, mocks. 
<« the ſcoffer's tongue, and is a- 
** like invulnerable by ridicule or 
rage.“ —Once, indeed, a great 
clamour was raiſed on account of his 
alluding to a popular theatrical en- 
tertainment * then exhibited, and 
preſuming to condemn it, as of per- 
nicious tendency with regard to the 
intereſts of morality and virtue. 
He was not /ingular in this opi- 
nion, and experience hath cor« 
firmed the truth of his animad- 


_ verſions. In 1731, Dr. Herring 


was preſented to the reQory of 
Blechingly in Surry; and towards 
the dots of the year, promoted' to 
the deanery of Rocheſter, where 
he was inſtalled February 5th 1732. 
In 1737, he was conſecrated biſhop 
of Bangor, and in 1743, tranſlated 
to the archiepiſcopal ſee of York, 
on the demiſe of Dr. Blackburn. 
In 1745, the rebellion broke out 
in Scotland, which gave this re- 
ſpeQable prelate an opportunity of 
diſplaying that noble patriotic ar- 
dour, which reflected equal honour 
on himſelf, and the inſtruments of 
his advancement. He poſſeſt the 
ſpirit of a Roman ſenator, the ele- 
gance of an Atticas, and the in- 
tegrity of a Cato, The progreſs 
then 


10 


' then made was ſo artfully concealed 
by their friends in England, that 


it was ſcarce known or believed 


that the Highlanders were up in 
arms, before certain advice came 
that they had actually defeated the 
king's troops at Prefton-pans +. 
The pannic with which all were 
then ſeized, is well remembered. 
The archbiſhop gave the firſt a- 
larm, and awakened the nation 
from its lethargy. This will eter- 
mize his name, and place his image 
| In the heart of every fincere pro- 
teſtant. His example was ſucceſs- 
fully followed by the ; biſhops and 
clergy in general. An aſſociation 
was entered into at Vork, and a 
ſubſcription ay for money 
to raiſe troops for the defence of 
that county. 'The neighbouring 
nobility, gentry, and clergy, met 
for that purpoſe at York-caſlle, 
September 24, 1745 3 where his 
grace addrefled them in a zoble 
ſpeech, which had ſuch an effect 
upon his auditory, that a ſubferip- 


tion enſued to the amount of 


40,0001. In 1747, he was tranſ- 
Jated to the ſee of Canterbury, on 
the demiſe of Dr. Potter. His ac- 
ceſſion to the higheſt dignity in the 
church, gave great joy to the 
friends of the preſent happy and 
excellent conſtitution in church 
and ſtate, He reſembled arch- 
biſhop Tillotſon in his known re- 
luctance to accept of the fit ſta- 
tion in the church, with this pe- 
culiar circumſtance of having 


tions for it, by a conduct in the 
fecond, from which the public in- 
tereſt received its earlieſt ſupport 
at its moſt dangerous crifis. 

In 1753, he was ſeized with a 
violent fever at Lambeth-houſe, 


be- 
fore ſhewn the higheſt qualifica- 


yet they will be read with plea- 
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which brought him to the brink 
of the grave; and though he did 
in ſome meaſure recover, yet from 
that time he might be rather ſaid 
to languiſb than live. = 

He retired to Croydon—declin- 
ed all public buſineſs, and ſaw 
little other company than his rela- 
tions and particular friends. After 
languiſhing for about four years, 
he expired March 13. 1757; and, 
agreeable to the expreſs direction 
of his will, was interred in a pri- 
vate manner in the vault of Croy- 
don church. He left to the in- 
corporated ſociety for the relief of 
the widows and ſons of poor clergy- 


men, the ſum of 10001.—To the 


maſter and fellows of Corpus Chriſti 
college to0001. He alſo expended 
upwards of 6000 J. in repairing 


and adorning the palaces and gardens 


of Lambeth and Croydon. 
One circumſtance reflects pecu- 


Thar honour on this worthy prelate 


—that the dignities conferred on 
him were unſolicited, and owing 
ſolely to his merit, which alone re- 

commended him. He poſſeſt the 
virtues of public and private life 


in a moſt eminent degree —and 
was a true friend to civil and reli- 


gious liberty. Adorned with the 
moſt valuable of all moral and 
intellectual accompliſhments, he 
lived in the eſteem of the wiſe, 
and good, and great, and died fin- 
cerely lamented by every friend to 
learning, truth, and virtue. 
His ſermons, lately publiſhed, 
bear the ſtrongeſt marks of unaf- 


fected piety and benevolence ; and 


though, when read in the cloſer, 
they loſe the graces of that elocu- 
tion, which attracted admiration 
when pronounced from the pulpit, 


{urs 


'+ Canurationem, naſcentemnon credendo, corroborauerunt. Cicero. 


went into orders, he wrote the 
Anatomy of Atheiſm, a poem, de- 
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ſure by every ſincere chriſtian, as 


breathing the true ſpirit of free- 


Of Sir WII I Ian Daws, Bart. 


Archbiſhop of Yark. 


| H as deſcended from an 1 


cient and honourable family 
in the county of Efſex (born in 
1671) educated at Merchant-taylors 
ſchool, Londor—and from thence 
elected to St. John's college in Ox- 
ford, of which he was afterwards 


fellow. He was the youngeſt of * And, like Drawcanfir, make all 
four brothers, three of whom dy- 2 

ing young, the title and eſtate of 
the family fell to him. As ſoon as 
he had taken his firſt degree in 


arts, and upon the family eſtate 


devolving to him, he reſigned his 
fellowſhip, and left Oxford, For 


ſome time he applied his attention 


to the affairs of his eſtate; but 


finding a greater propenſity to in- 
tellectual ſtudies, than rural pur- | 
t „ And he alone, of all mankind 

Sit William did not long remain in | 
the church without preferment — 
his fortune and family conduced to 
his advancement, which is no un- 


ſuits, he entered into holy orders. 


common caſe, --- for the advantages 
often tend more to a perſon's pro- 


motion in the eccleſiaſtical, as well 
as civil ſtations of life, than all 


other natural or acquired abilities 


_ without them. Sit William was made 


maſter of Catharine-hall, in Cam- 


bridge, chaplain to Queen Anne, 
and dean of Bockin. 
Was conſecrated biſhop of Cheſter, 


In 1708, he 


and in 1713, tranſlated to the 
archiepiſcopal ſee of York, on the 


demiſe of Dr. Sharp. Whilſt he 


was at the uniyerſity, before he 


dicated to Sir George Darcy, Bart. 


of hell-corments, 4 


ſign of this piece (as his lordſhip 
declares in the preface) is to ex- 
pole the folly ana preſumptions of 
thoſe, who are arrived at that pitch 


of prophaneneſs, as to think it 
_ evit to deny the exiſtence of a 


deity, and to ridicule that which 
they cannot argue againſt. ' Such 
impious characters are well de- 
lineated in the following lines: 


« See then our atheiſt all the world 
oppoſe, 3 


men his foes; . 
« See with what ſaucy pride be 
does pretend, 


„ EE ET I 
And bids even Cicero hitnſelf 
; give way ; 
46 Tells all the world they follow a 

falſe light, eh het: 


is right.“ 


This amiable prelate was diſtin- 
guiſhed fer candour, humility, and 


that univerſal benevolence, which 


is the peculiar charaReriſtic of true 


chriſtianity. Secure in his o] é: 


greatneſs, he feared no diminution 


of it; —— with waged 5 facility, he 


united the dignity of the prelate, 
with the eaſe of the pentleman. 
He was eſteemed an eloquent 
preacher, and his charity was very 


extenſive. He expired April 30, 
1724, in the 53d year of his age. 


He had a genius for poetry, bu: the 
duties of his exalted ftation divert- 


ed him from a purſuit of the muſes. 


He publiſhed ſermons on various 


ſubjects, particularly on the eternity 
doctrine which 
he 


W + 
printed in 1-01, otavo, The de® 
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+. 
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he endeavoured to vindicate. His 
humanity and candour was re- 
markably conſpicuous to al; but 


with regard to his clergy, ſo eaſy 


of acceſs,---ſo affable and courteous, 
as to be entirely beloved by them. 


| Of the Right Rewerend Dr. G1B- 
son, Lord Biſhop of London. 
G HIS eminent prelate was born 


in 1669. He appeared in early 
life, and made an uncommon pro- 


ffciency in the moſt uſeful branches 
Nothing was too 


of literature. 
difficult for his ſtudious ardour, 
iadefatigable diligence, and ro- 


found erudition : the numefous 


productions of his pen diſplay his 


ſhining talents, abilities, and in- 


tenſe application to the improve- 


ment of the mind in arts and 
ſciences, He was honoured with 
the patronage of archbiſhop Ten- 
niſon, and was appointed domeſtic 
Chaplain to his grace ; who had a 
due ſenſe of his eminent qualifica- 
tions, and rewarded his merit ac- 
_ cordingly. To enumerate his 
works would be unneceſſary ; they 
are in the cabinets of the curious; 
eſteemed. by the Iliterati; and have 
done fignal ſervice to the intereſts 
of religion, , morality, truth, and 
virtue. That work for which Dr. 


Gibſon was moſt diſtinguiſhed, is 


his celebrated Codex (publiſhed in 
1713.) The ſcheme of this com- 
prehenſive work was formed and 
proſecuted by the particular en- 
couragement and deſerved patron- 
age of archbiſiop Tenniſon, whoſe 
aſſiſtance tended to the improve- 
ment of that plan, and to the exe- 
cution of ſo great a deſign. This 
celebrated work engaged a conſi- 


In the reign of King James the Second, 


ro- F 
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derable part of Dr. Gibſon's life ; 
and when his jodgment was ma- 
tured by age and experience, and 
conſequently qualified for the com- 
pletion of ſuch an elaborate per- 
formance, had he executed no other 
work, he might juſtly be ſaid to 
have ſpent the beſt of his days in 
the ſervice of the church and 
clergy ; —but as he had the warm- 
eſt zeal for the intereſt of both, ſo 
he gave other ſignal inſtances of 
affection for them from time to 
time. —His judicious collection of 
the principal treatiſes againſt po- 
pery, and in defence of the refor- 


mation, — at a time when our li- 


berties (both civil and religious) 
were in the moſt imminent danger. 
muſt render his memory dear to 
every fincere proteftant, — every 


true friend to our preſent moſt hap - 


py and excellent conſtitution in 
church and ſtate. 
Letters are juſtly eſteemed as the 
moſt maſterly productions againſt 
infidelity and enthuſiaſm. BE 
With regard to biſhop Gibſon's 
private life, he was, in every re- 
ſpe, a perfect ceconomiſt, His 
abilities were ſo well adapted to 
diſcharge the duties of the facred 
function, that during the incapa- 


city of archbiſhop Wake, the 


tranſaction of eccleſiaſtical affairs 
was committed to the biſhop of 
London. He was a true friend to 
the eſtabliſhed church and govern- 
ment, and as great an enemy to 
perſecution, He was uſually con- 
ſalted by the moſt learned and ex- 
alted perſonages in church and ſtate, 
and the greateſt deference was paid 
to his judgment. He poſſeſt the 
ſocial virtues in an eminent degree, 
and his beneficence was wery ex- 
tenſive. His intenſe application 
— | 20 


His Paſtoral 


hy 
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of near 33 years. 


O the Right Reverend Dr. Hovon, 
Lord Biſhop of Worceſter. 


TAI $ reſpectable prelate was 


born in 1655. I ſhall paſs 
over the former more private part 


TS of his life, and willingly haſten to 


that period, —that critical juncture; 


in the reign of James the Second, 


when at the head of a ſociety (St. 


Mary Magdalen college at Oxford) 
| he made that noble ſtand in de- 
fence of the reformation—of civil 
and religious liberty. In this lau- 
dable effort, it is difficult to de- 


cide whether his perſonal abili- 


ties, or patriotic virtues, ſhone 


moſt conſpicuous. His public be- 
nefactions were very extenſive. He 


gave the ſum of one thouſand pounds 


to Magdalen college, the place of 
his education, as well as ſcene of 


bis government for ſeveral years. 
le embracedevery opportunity to 
pauatronize genius, encourage learn- 


ing, and promote the intereſts of 
uſeful knowledge. 


the demiſe of biſhop Lloyd, he 


was tranſlated to Worceſter. On 
| his acceſſion to this ſee, he gave a 
ſignal proof of his unbounded ge- 


neroſity, in rebuilding great part 


of the epiſcopal palace, and ex- 
pended on that (and his ſeat at 


Hartlebury) at leaſt 7000 1. His 


private benefactions were equal to 
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to ſtudies impaired his health, not- 
withſtanding which he attained to 
his 79th year : he expired Septem- 
ber 6th, 1748, after an epiſcopate 


his public, he was liberal, with- 
out profuſion; and diſtinguiſhed 


for candour, and humanity, His 


amiable virtues procured him the 
affection and veneration of the 
clergy, and the reſpect and ho- 
nour of the laity in general. 

It may not be improper to ob- 


ſerve, that Dr. Hough particular- 


ly excelled in epiſtolary writing 
a branch of literature that requires 
erg talents, and in which art 
ould never want eaſe, nor ele- 
gance loſe ſight of nature. 
The ſolid ornaments of his moral 
excellencies claim our greateſt re- 
gard. His piety was unaffected, 
and his virtues exemplary. The 


principles of religion had made a 


deep impreſſion on his mind, ſhone 
forth in his conduct with the moſt 
refulgent luſtre, and animated his 
writings. A diffidence of four own 
abilities, and a defire to avoid 
thoſe honours, which ambition 
greedily runs after, is a certain 


criterion, whereby to diſtinguiſh 


true merit, and real magnanimity, - 
An inſtance of this appeared in 
Dr. Hough, who actually declined 
to accept an offer made him of the 
higheſt eccleſiaſtical dignity (va- 
cant by the demiſe of Dr. Tenni- 


8 ſon); the biſhop of Worceſter was 
When his lordſhip was tranſlated 


From Oxford to the fee of Litch- 
field and Coventry, he almoſt re- 
built the palace of Eccleſhall. On 


contented with the exalted Ration 
he did enjoy, and aſpired no higher. 
He died (ſatisfied with a long life, 


equal fall of days and honour) d 


ay 8, 1743, aged 92. During an 
epiſcopacy of 53 years he diſplayed 
an amiable pattern of thoſe virtues, 
which are the ornaments of the re- 
ligion he explained, and the faith 
he profeſt. „ 


The. 
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De Life of M. Lancuer, the fa- 


* mous vicar of St. Sulpice, in Pa- 
is. | 


Jon Baptiſt Joſeph Languet, 


doctor of the Sorbonne, the ce- 


lebrated vicar of St. Sulpice, at 


Paris, and one of thoſe extraordi- 
nary men whom Providence raiſes 
up for the relief of the indigent and 
wretched, for the good of ſociety, 
and the plory of nations, was born 
at Dijon on the 6th day of June, 
1675. His father was Denis Lan- 
guet, procurator general of that 
city. After having made ſome pro- 
greſs in his ſtudies at Dijon, he 
continued them at Paris, and re- 
ſided in the ſeminary of St. Sulpice. 
He was received into the Sorbonne 
the 3iſt day of December, 1698, 
and took his degree with applauſe. 
He was ordained prieſt at Vienne 
in Dauphiny, after which he re- 
turned to Paris, and took the de- 


gree of doctor the 15th day of Ja- 


nuary, 1703. He attached him- 
ſelf from that time to the commu- 
nity of St. Sulpice, and was of great 
ſervice in the pariſh. Monſ. de la 
Chetardie, who was vicar there, 
. conſcious of his talents, choſe him 
for his curate. M. Languet conti- 
nued in that office near ten years, 
and ſold his patrimony to relieve 
the poor. During this period, M. 
de St. Vallier, biſhop of Quebec, 
| hang priſoner in England, requeſt- 
ed o 


the king, that M. Languet 


might be his aſſiſtant in North 
M. Languet was about 


to accept of the place, prompted 


to it by his zeal for the converſion 


of infidels, but his patrons and 


friends adviſed him to decline the 


voyage, as his conſtitution was by 
no means ſtrong. He ſucceeded 


| 
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Monſ. de Chetardie, vicar of St. 
Sulpice, in the month of June, 
714. His pariſh church being 
much out of repair, and, like that 
of a poor village, ſcarce fit to hold 
1200, or 1500 perſons, whereas 
the pariſh contained : 25.000 inha- 
bitants, he conceived a deſign to 
build a church capable of contain- 
ing ſuch a great number of people, 


and worthy of the majeſty of that 


God whom we adore; and ſome 
days afterwards -undertook this 


8 work, putting his truſt in 
od, and having no greater fund 


to begin with than the ſum of one 
hundred crowns, which had been 
left him, for this deſign, by a pious 

and benevolent lady. He laid out 
this money in ſtones, which he 

cauſed to be carried through all the 
ſtreets, to ſhew his deſign to the 
public. He ſoon obtained conſi- 
derable donations from all parts, 
and the duke of Orleans, regent of 
the kingdom, granted him a lot- 
tery. That prince likewiſe laid the 
firſt ſtone of the porch, in the year 
1718, and M. Languet ſpared nei- 
ther labour nor expence, during 
his life, to make the church one of 
the fineſt in the world, both for 
architecture and ornaments. It was 
conſecrated in the year 1745, with 
ſo much ſplendor, that his preſent 
majeſty of Pruſſia wrote the vicar a 

letter, which we here tranſcribe: 


LY > | 
&© Thave received with pleaſure 
© the account of the conſecration 
e of your church. The order and 
«© magnificence of the ceremonies 


cannot fail to give one a great 


idea of the beauty of the build- 
ing which has been the object of 
* them, and are ſufficient to cha- 
* racterize your good taſte ; but 

Labor BP bo hat 
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that which I am perſuaded di- 
« ſtinguiſhes you much more, is 


the piety, beneficence, and zeal, 


c which you have diſplayed 
« throughout the whole undertak- 
« ing ; qualities, which, however 
« neceſſary in a man of your func- 
« tion, do not on that account, the 


4“ Jeſs merit the eſteem and atten- 


« tion of all mankind; it is to 
« theſe, Sir, that you owe the teſ- 
c timony which I am deſirous to 
« give you of my regard. I pray 


God to have you in his holy, pro- 


«© tection, 
Pot/dam, 


5 FakpExick.“ 
October 4, 1748. 4 


| Another work, which does not 
leſs honour to Monſ. Languet, is 


the houſe de Eufant Jeſus. The 
eſtabliſhment of this houſe, ſo ad- 
vantageous to the community, 
will beſt evince the piety and the 
talents of our celebrated divine. 


It conſiſts of two parts. The 


firſt is compoſed of about 35 
poor ladies, deſcended from families 


illuſtrious from the year 1535 
to the preſent time. The ſecond 


of more than four hundred poor 
women and children of town and 
countr 7. 8 N 

Thoſe young ladies whoſe anceſ- 
tors have been in the king's ſervice 
are preferred to all others. An edu- 
cation is given to them ſuited to 
the dignity of their birth. They 


are employed, by turns, in inſpect- 


ing the bake-houſe, the poultry- 


yards, the dairies, the laundries, 
the gardens, the laboratory, the 
linen warehouſes, the ſpinning- 
rooms, and other places belonging 


to the houſe. By theſe means they 


become good houſe- wives, and able 
to 'relieve their poor relations in 
the country. Services, theſe, far 


more important than if they paſſed, 
their time in ſinging and embroj- 
dery. Beſides, the neceſſity they 
are under to ſuccour, by a thouſand 
little kind offices, the poor women 


\ »* » ö 
* a, i 
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and girls who work there, renders 
them more condeſcending, kind 
and humble, more ſerviceable to 
ſociety, than if they had only con- 
verſed with perſons of rank and 
diſtinction. 
here none of thoſe airs of preemi- 
nence and diſdain, which are met 


with in other places. When they 
leave the houſe, they carry with 
.them to their relations, linen, 


cloaths, and money. If they chuſe 


to enter a convent, and live a reli- 
gious life, a ſufficient ſum is allotted 


to them for that purpoſe. M. Lan- 
guet uſed beſides to grant great 
ſums of money to ſuch ladies, as 
were examples of economy, virtue 


and piety, in thoſe religious houſes 


which he had the goodneſs to ſu- 
perintend. The poor women and 
children, who form the ſecopd part, 


are provided with food every day, 


and work at the ſpinning wheel. 


They make a great quantity of li- 


nen and cotten. Different rooms 


are aſſigned to chem. They are un- 


der different claſſes. In each room 


are two ladies of the ſociety of St. 
Thomas, of Ville-Neuve, of which 


M. Languet was ſuperior- general. 
Theſe ladies are placed there to 


overſee the work, and to give ſuch 


inſtructions as they think proper. 
They never leave the room, till 
others come in their places. The 


women and the girls who find em- 
ployment in this houſe, have, in a 
former period of their lives, been 


licentious and diſſolute, and ate ge- 
nerally re formed, by the examples 


of virtue before their eyes, and by 


the ſalutary advice given to them. 
5 . They 


Accordingly we ſee 


* * * 
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4 They have the amount of their 


Works paid them in money when 
they leave the houſe. They be- 
come induſtrious and exemplary, 
and, by this eſtabliſhment, are re- 
flored to the community and to re- 
ligion. There were. in the houſe 
del Enfant Feſus, in 1741, more 
than 1460 women and + ng this 
ſort, and the vicar of St. Sulpice 
employed all the means in his pow- 
er to make their ſituation agreeable. 
' Although the land belonging to 
the houſe meaſured only 17 arpens||, 
it has a large dairy which has given 
milk to more than 2000 children 
belonging to the pariſh, a manage- 
ry, poultry of all ſorts, a bake- 
houſe from whence more than one 
hundred thouſand pounds of bread 
have been diſtributed every month 


to the poor of the'pariſh, ſpinning 


his zeal in aiding the 
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M,. Languet was not leſs to be 
eſteemed for his beneſicence and 


pep of every 
ſort. Never man took more pains 
than he did, in procuring ſeveral 


\ donations and legacies, which he 


_ diſtributed © with admirable pru- 


dence and diſcretion. He enquired 


with care, if the legacies which 


were left him, were to the diſad- 
vantage of the poor relations of the 
teſtator ; if he found that to be the 


_ cafe, he reſtored to them, not only 


the legacy, but gave them, when 


wanting, a large ſum of his own, 


Madam de Cavoie, as illuſtrious 


for the benevolence of her diſpo- 


ſition as for her rank in life, having 
left him, by her laſt will, a legacy 


of more than 600,000 livres; he 


rooms, a very neat and well culti- 


vated garden, and a magnificent 


laboratory where all ſorts of medi- 
cines are made. wo 
The order and ceconomy obſery- 
- ed in this houſe, in the education, 
inſtruction, and employment of ſo 
many people, were ſo admirable, and 
ave ſo great an idea of the vicar 
of St. Sulpice, that cardinal Fleury 
propoſed to make him ſuperinten- 
dant-general of all the hoſpitals in 
the kingdom: but M. Languet 
uſed to anſwer him, with a ſmile, 
have always ſaid, my lord, that it 
evoas the bounty of your highneſs led 


ane to the hoſpital. The expence of 


this eſtabliſhment was immenſe. He 


ſpent his revenue on it, an inheri- 


-tance which came to him by the 
death of the baron of Montigni his 
brother, and the eſtate of the abbe 
de Bernay, granted him by the 


took only 30,000 livres for the 
poor, and returned the remaining 
ſum to her relations. It is aid, 
from very good authority, that he 
diſburſed near a million of livres 
in charities every year. He always 


Choſe noble families reduced to 


poverty, before all others : and, 
we have heard from perſons who 
knew him well, that there were 


ſome families of diſtinction in his 


pariſh, to each of whom he has 
diſtributed 30,oco livres per an- 
num. Always willing to ſerve man- 


kind, he gave liberally, and often 


before any application was made 


to him. When there was a general 


dearth in the year 1725, he ſold, 
in order to relieve the poor, his 


houſhold goods, his pictures, and 
ſome ſcarce and curious pieces of 


furniture which he had procured 


with difficulty. From that time, he 


had only three pieces of plate, no 
tapeſtry, and but a mean ſerge bed, 


which madame de Cavois had lent 


him, 


An arpen is a French meaſure, of 100 perches ſquare every perch 18 feet. 
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kim, having fold before, for the 
poor, all the preſents ſhe had made 
him at different periods. His cha- 


rity was not confined to his own 
pariſh. At the time that the plague 


| raged at Marſeilles, he ſent large 
ſums into Provence to affiſt thoſe 
perſons who were afflicted with that 


diſeaſe. He intereſted himſelf with 
great zeal in the promotion of arts 
and commercez and in whatever 
concerned the glory of the nation. 
in times of public calamity, as 
conflagrations, &c. his prudence 
and aſſiduity have been much ad- 
mired. He underſtood well the dif- 


ferent diſpoſitions of men. He 


knew how to employ every one ac- 


cording to his talent or capacity. 
In the moſt intricate and perplexed 
affairs he decided with a ſagacity 
and judgment that ſurpriſed every 
one. Monſ. Languet refuſed the 


biſhopric of Couſerans, and that of 
Poictiers, and ſeveral others which 
were offered him by Louis XIV. and 
Louis XV. under the miniſtry of 
the duke of Orleans and cardinal 
Fleury. He reſigned his vicarage 
to IMonſ. Pabbe du Lau, in 1748, 


dut continued to preach every Sun- 
day, according to his cuſtom, in 


his own pariſh church, and conti- 
nued alſo to ſupport the houſe de 


 PErfant Jeſus, till his death, which 


happened on the 11th day of Octo- 
ber, 1750, in the 75th year of his 


gage, at the abbey de Bernay, to 
which place he went to make ſome. 
charitable eſtabliſhments. His piety 
and continued application to works 


of beneficence, did not hinder him 
from being lively and chearful. He 


had a fine genius, which ſhewed it- 


ſelf by the agreeable repartees, and 


ſenſible remarks he made in con- 
verſation. Le 


Vol. VI. . 
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Some account of the life of Ton- 
Ar O TAsso, prefixed to a new 
tranſlation of the Jeruſalem De- 
livered, by Mr. Hoole, and taker 


From that, which was written by 


Giovanni Battiſta Manſo, a Nea- 
politan, lor dof Biſaccio and Pianea; 
an intimate friend of Taſſo's, and 
 ewitkeſs to many of the particulars 
he relates. | 


TP 0rquato Taſſo was deſcended 
from the noble family of the 


Torregiani, lords of Bergamo and 


Milan, which, being expelled by 


the Viſcenti, ſettled in the moſt ad- 


vantageous parts of the mountain 
Taſſo, from which the family, from 
this time, took its name, 

He was the ſon of Bernardo Taſ- 
ſo, the author of ſeveral ingenious 
compoſitions both in verſe and 


proſe, and of Portia de Roſſi, a lady 


of an illuſtrious family of Naples. 
He was born at Sorentoon the 11th 
of March 1544. The fondneſs of 
the Italians for their moſt admired 
author, has cauſed them to relate 


many extravagant fiftions concetn- 
ing him. They pretend, that at fix 


months old he not only ſpoke clear- 
ly and diſtinctly, and expreſſed his 


wants, but that he anſwered queſ- 


tions, thought, and reaſoned. | 

His father being obliged to ac- 
company the prince of Salerno to 
the emperor Charles the Vth, upon 
a deputation from Naples to re- 
monſtrate againſt erecting the in- 
quiſition there, committed the care 


of his ſon, then three years old, to 


Angeluzza, a man of great learn- 

ing, who, we are told, at this ten- 
der age, began to teach him gram- 
mar: at four he was ſent to the je- 
ſuits college, and at ſeven was well 
acquainted with Latin and Greek. 
6 Ar 
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At the ſame age he is ſaid to have 
made public orations, and compoſed 


ſome pieces of poetry, which had 


nothing childiſh either in the thought 

or expreſſion. | 

. The prince of Salerno ſucceeded; 

but the viceroy of Naples, by whom 

the project of eſtabliſhing the inqui- 
fition in that city had been formed, 
conceived ſo bitter a reſentment 
apainſt him, as the inftrument of ſet- 


ting it afide, that he found means to 


incenſe the emperor againſt him, 
and the prince thinking it proper to 
retire to Rome, Bernard Taſſo went 
thither alſo, taking with him Tor- 
quato his ſon. 
The prince, with all his adherents, 
was, ſoon after their departure, de- 
clared rebels to the ſtate, and in this 
declaration, Torquato, though no 


more than nine years old, was in- 


cluded. 5 os 
At twelve years of age he went 
from Rome to Mantua, where his fa- 
ther had entered into the ſervice of 
the duke Guglielmo Gonzaga : he 
had the ncompleted bis knowledgeof 
the Latin and Greek languages; he 
was well acquainted with rhetoric 
and poetry, and a maſter of Ariſto- 
tle's ethics; he had alſo ſtudied the 
precepts of Mauritio Cataneo with 
particular attention, and ever after 
reverenced him as a ſecond father. 

He was ſoon aſter ſent to the uni- 
verſity of Padua, and in his 18th 

year publiſhed his Rinaldo, a poem 
. written upon the plan of Homer's 
_ Odyſſey. This extended his repu- 
tation throughout all Italy, but 
greatly diſpleaſed his father, who 
foreſaw that it would ſeduce him 
from ſtudies of more advantage: 
be went to Padua to remonſtrate 

_ againſt, his apparent purpoſe of 
giving himſelf up to philoſophy 
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and poetry, and made uſe of many 


very harſh expreſſions, which Taſſo 
heard with a patience and tranquil- 
lity that made the old gentleman ſtill 
more angry: Of what uſe, ſays 
« he, is that philoſophy on which 
you value yourſelf fo much ?? 7 


has enabled me, replied Taſſo, t en- 


dure the harſhneſs of your reproofs, 
He ſoon after went to Bologra, 
by the invitation of the city and 
college, but in a little time returned 
to Padua at the prefling inſtances of 
Scipio Gonzaga, who had been 
elected prince of the academy that 
had been eſtabliſhed in that city by | 
the name of the Atherei. He was 
incorporated into this ſociety, and 
took upon himſelf the name of 


Pentito. 


He was now in his 20th year, 
and applying himſelf wholly to 


poetry and philoſophy, he ſoon be- 


came a perfect maker of both; his 
philoſophy . prevented his poetry 
from becoming licentious, and his 
poetry kept his philoſophy from 
growing auſtere. 
In this retreat he formed the de- 
fign of his Feru/alem Delivered, in- 


vented the fable, diſpoſed the parts, 


and determined to dedicate it to 
the houſe of Eſte, but whether to 
Alphonſo the IId, the laſt duke of 
Ferrara, or his brother, the car- 
dinal Luigi, to whom he had alrea- 
dy dedicated his Rinaldo, he was 
yet in doubt. Being preſſed by 
both the brothers to reſide with 
them at Ferrara, he conſented- 
The duke gave him an apartment 
in his palace, where he lived in 
8 and affluence, and proſecuted 
his work, which he now deter- 
mined to dedicate to the duke, 
and which was publiſhed by Þ 
patrons, book by book as he ee 
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| them. The duke being defirous in 
proportion as his reputation in- 
creaſed, of fixing him near him, had 


thoughts of marrying bim advan- 
tageouſly, but he declined all propo- 


ſals of that kind.  _ | 
When he was about 27, he made 
a journey into France with the car- 
dinal the duke's brother, who went 
thither in quality of legate; here he 
received very diſtinguiſhing favours 
from Charles the IXth, the wretch 
who afterwards perpetrated the hor- 
rid maſſacre called St. Bartholomew's 
Day, which will render his name 
infamous and deteſtable to the lateſt 
generation. | N 


From France he returned to Fer- 
rara, with the cardinal, the next 


year, and publiſhed a paſtoral come- 
dy called Aminta; this was received 


with univerſal applauſe, as a maſter- 


piece in its kind, and is the original 
of the Paſtor Fido, and Fill: di Sciro. 
In the zoth year of his age he fi- 


niſhed his Jeraſalem, and the whole 


was reprinted and publiſhed toge- 

ther: the ſucceſs of it was aftoniſh- 
ing; it was tranſlated into Latin, 
French, Spaniſh, and even the ori- 
ental languages, almoſt as ſoon as it 
appeared. 


But it was Taſſo's fate to become 


wretched from the moment that he 


gained the ſummit of reputation: but as the ſubject of the quarrel drew 


very ſoon after his Feruſalem was 


- publiſhed he loſt his fathe;, who died 
at Oſtia upon the Po, the government 
of which place had been given him 


by the duke of Mantua; his Jeru- 
alem was attacked by a ſwarm of ig- 


norant, but petulant critics, who 
gave the preference to the rhapſo- 


dies of Pulci and Boyardo; and the 
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perfidy of a friend drew upon him 
much greater misfortunes. 

This friend was a gentleman of 
Ferrara, to whom Taſſo had indiſ- 


creetly communicated ſome tranſ- 


actions of a very delicate nature, 
concerning his patron the duke, 
with whom he lived. This ſecret be- 


ing betrayed, Taſſo reproached his 
friend for his treachery, and this re- 
proach was retorted in ſuch a manner 
as provoked Taſſo to ſtrike him; a 
challenge immediately enſued, and 


the opponents met and engaged; 
but during the rencounter, three 


brothers of Taſſo's antagoniſt came 
up, and all fell upon him together: 


Taſio defended himſelf ſo well, that 
he wounded two of them, and kept 


his ground againſt the others till ſome 


people came up and parted them. 


This made a great noiſe at Ferrara, 


where nothing was talked of but the 
valour of Taſſo, and it became a 
kind of proverb“, „That Taſſo, 
* with his pen and his (word, was 
& ſuperior to all men.“ 


The duke being informed of the 
quarrel, vaniſhed the brothers from 


his dominions, and confiſcated their 


eſtates, provoked, perhaps, not leſs 
by the ſubject of the quarrel, than 


by the unmanly attack of Taſſo; 


his reſentment alſo upon Taſſo him- 
ſelf, he ſhut him up in priſon, un- 


der pretence of ſecuring him from 


any future attacks of his enemies, 


Taſſo found means ta eſcape 
from this conhnement, after hav- 


ing ſuffered it about a year; and 


being now about 34 years of age,. 


C3 | _ . retired 


Con la penna e * la pada | 
Nefſun val guanto Torquato. 
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20 
retired to Turin, where he was 
foon known and recommended .to 
the duke of Savoy, who ſhewed 
him many marks of eſteem and 
affection; but Taſſo fearing that 
the duke of Ferrara would require 
him to be delivered up, and that 
then the duke of Savoy would 
ehuſe rather to comply, than forfeit 
the friendſhip of that prince, pre- 
cipitately ſet out for Rome alone, 
and without proper neceſſaries for 
fuch a journey. 
le got fafe, however, to Rome, 
where he went directly to his friend 
Mauritio Cataneo, who received 
him with great kindneſs, and the 
whole city ſeemed to rejoice at the 
preſence of ſo extraordinary a per- 
ſon. He was viſited by princes, 
cardinals, prelates, and all the 
learned in general: but being im- 
patient of exile, and longing to 
return to his native country, and 
o ſee his ſiſter Cornelia, who liv- 
ed at Sarento, he left his friend 


Cataneo one evening, without giv- 
ing him any notice, and ſetting out. 


on foot, arrived the ſame night at 


the mountains of Veletri, where he 
took up his lodgings with ſome 


ſhepherds ; in the morning having 
procured the dreſs of one of theſe 
peaſants, as a diſguiſe, he continued 
his journey, and in four days reached 
Gaeta, where he embarked for Sa- 
rento, and arrived ſafely at that city 
the next day: he went directly to his 

. Fiſter's houſe, who was a widow ; 
| ſhe had two ſons, who were both 
| abſent, ſo that when he arrived ſhe 


5 bad nobody with her but ſome fe- 
male attendants: he pretended to 


have a meſſage from her brother, 
and being admitted, he pave her a 
letter which he had prepared for 
| that purpoſe: this letter informed 
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her that his life was in great danger, 
and intreated her to aſe all her inte- 
reſt to procure the interpoſition of 
ſome powerful perſon in his favour, 
referring to the meſſenger for far. 
ther particulars. The lady imme- 
diately applied to him for theſe par- 
ticulars, with all the earneſtneſs and 
ſolicitude of a fincere and tender 
affection, and he gave her ſo touch- 
ing an account of his ſuppoſed miſ- 
fortunes, that, unable to fuſtain 
her affliction, ſhe fainted. Taſſo 
was ſenſibly touched at this in- 
dubitable proof of her affection, 
and repented that he had gone ſo 

far; he then began to comfort her, 
and removing her fears by little and 
little, at laſt diſcovered himſelf. 
When ſhe had ſomewhat recovered 
from her ſurpriſe, he told her, that 

he deſired nothing more than to re- 
main with her unknown to the 


world. She replied, that ſhe deſired 


nothing more than to acquieſce 
in his pleaſure; and ſending for her 
children, and ſome of her neareſt 
relations, it was ſoon agreed that 


he ſhould paſs for a diſtant relation 


who came from Bergamo to Naples 
conf ws buſinefs, and from Na- 
ples had proceeded to Sarento to 
pay them a viſit. 
It appeared, however, that, what- 
ever Taſſo pretended to his ſiſter, 
he intended nothing leſs than to 
tive in obſcurity, for he immedi- 
ately took meaſures to make his 
peace with the duke, and for that 
purpoſe wrote ſeverally to him, ts 
the ducheſs of Ferrara his wife, 
and to the ducheſs of Urbino, 
and the princeſs Leonora of Eſte, 
his ſiſters, who lived with him. He 
ſays himſelf, in a letter to the 
duke of Urbino, who had been 


ſeparated from his wife, that be 


received 


* 
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received no anſwer to any of theſe 
letters, except from the princeſs 


Leonora, who aſſured him it was 


not in her power to do him any 


ſervice ;z yet he very ſoon ſet out 
for Ferrara; and the writer of his 


life makes no ſcruple of affirming, 
that he did ſo at the requeſt and by 


the advice of this lady,  _ 

The duke received him with 
great appearance of ſatisfaction, 
and gave him freſh marks of his 
eſteem :; but would not reſtore ſuch 
of his writings as were in his poſ- 


| ſeſſion, which was the principal 


thing Taſſo deſired, exhorting him 


only to lead a quiet and eaſy life, 


without attempting either to write 


new poems, or to correct thoſe al- 


ready written. Of this Taſſo com- 


plains in another letter to the duke 


of Urbino. He, (Alphonſo, 


duke of Ferrara) ſays Taſſo, en- 


deavours to make me a ſhameful 
deſerter of Parnaſſus for the gar- 


dens of Epicurus; for ſcenes of 


pleaſure unknown to Virgil, Ca- 


tallus, Horace, and Lucretius him- 
1 ſelf.” | h | 


But, whatever pleaſures Taſſo 


5 | renounced, which Alphonſo ſoli- 


cited him to enjoy, it is certain that 


he aſpired to ſome which Alphonſo 
would not permit: he appears to 
have made ſome attempts on the 
princeſs Leonora, whom ke has ce- 


lebrated in ſeveral of his verſes ; 
the duke therefore denied him ac- 


ceſs to her, and to the other prin- 
ceſſes: but whatever were the duke's 


ſuſpicions, he did not yet deny 


Taſſo his protection. It is probable, 
however, that Taſſo, after the pro- 
| Hibition to viſit the princeſſes, gave 


him ſome farther provocation on 


their account ; for the next thing 
we hear of him is, that he fled from 
Ferrara a ſecond time, leaving all 


his books and MSS behind him, 
under the utmoſt apprehenſion of 


the duke's reſentment. He fiſt 


ſought an aſylum under the prince 
Guglielmo Gonzaga, at Mantua, 
but he found him decrepid with 
age, and very little diſpoſed to af- 
ford him protection. Vincentio 
Gonzaga, his ſon, was better in- 
clined to him; but he was too 
young : Taſſo therefore fled ſuc- 
ceſſively to Padua and to Venice; 
bat being in continual dread of be- 
ing delivered up to the duke of 
Ferrara, he applied to the duke of 
Urbino, his brother-in- law, to em- 
ploy his good offices, and once 


more bring about a reconciliation. 


The duke of Urbino ſhewed him 
great kindneſs, and probably hav- 
ing made ſome overtures which 


produced encouraging circum- 


ſtances, though without perfect 
ſucceſs, adviſed Taflo to: throw 
himſelf on the duke's clemency, 
and return again to Ferrara. Taſſo, 
who was now about 35 years old, 
took this advice; but the duke be- 
lieving, or pretending to believe, 
that his ill conduct proceeded from 
a diſordered underſtanding, cauſed 
him to be rictly confined in the 
hoſpital of St. Anne. Taſſo ap- 
plied to the duke, by every friend 


ke had, to releaſe him from this 


confinement ; but the duke coldly 
anſwered, that, inſtead of endez- 
vouring to procure the enlargement 


ofa perſon in his condition, they 


ought rather to exhort him to ſub- 
mit patiently to ſuch remedies ag 
were judged proper for him. Taſſo 
was certainly difordered in his 
mind, whether as the effect or cauie 


of this confinement ; he was con- 


ſcious that he Jaboured under ſome 
diſtemper, and he believed the cauſe 


of it to be ſupernatural, and fan- 
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continuallly diſordered his books 
and papers; to which, however, the 


tricks played him by his keepers 


might contribute. He continued, 
notwithſtanding, to ſolicit the in- 


ter poſition of all the powers in Italy, 


to whom he could find means to ap- 
ply, particularly the emperor and 
the pope, but without ſucceſs. But 


it happened, that after he had been 


a.priſoner ſeven years, his young 
friend Vincentio Gonzaga, who was 
then prince of Mantua, his father 
Guglielmo being dead, came to Fer- 
rara, among other great perſonages, 
during the feſtivals and rejoicings 
that were held there on the mar 
Triage of Ceſar of Eſte with Virginia 
of Medicis. Vincentio greatly diſ- 


\- , _ tinguiſhed himſelf on this occaſion 


in the feats of chivalry, that were 
uſual in thoſe days; and taking ad- 
| vantage of the influence and honour 
which he had thus acquired, he 
urged Alphonſo ſo earneſtly to ſet 
Taſſo at liberty, that he at laſt con- 
| ſented, and Vincentio took him with 
him to Mantua, he being then in the 
42d year of his age, | 

At Mantua he lived about a year 
in great favour with the prince, and 


in all the ſplendor and affluence 


which the favour of great princes 
confers: but he was weary of a 
ſtate of dependence, however ſplen- 


did and luxurious, and therefore re- 


| ſolved to go to Naples, and endea- 
vour to recover his mother's join- 
ture, which had been ſeized by her 
relations, when he went into exile 
with his father Bernardo: With this 
view he procured letters of recom- 
mendation to the viceroy, and 
having taken leave of the prince of 
Mantua, he went firſt to Ber. 
gamo, where be ſtayed ſome time, 
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and from thence proceeded to 


Naples. 


At Naples he immediately com- 
menced a ſuit at law for the recovery 


of his right, and divided his time 


between a proſecution of that and his 


ſtudies, Here he was ſolicited by the 


young count of Paleno to accept an 
apartment in his palace. Taſſo con- 
ſented, but finding it not agreeable 
to the count's father, the prince of 
Conca, on accourt of Taſſo's former 
attachment to the family of Salerno, 
between whom and Conca there had 


been an hereditary enmity, Taſſo 


withdrew not only from the palace 
but from Naples, and retired to Bi- 
ſaccio, with one Giovanni Batiſta 
Manſo, with whom he had con- 
trated an intimate friendſhip. | 
At Biſaccio he lived in great tran- 
quility with his friend Manſo, till 
the approach of the winter, and then 
they returned again to Naples, where 
the iſſue of the law-ſujt was ſtill in 
ſuſpence. 
Taſſo, who was now in his 45th 


year, appeared to Manſo, while 


they were at Biſaccio, to be affected 


with a melancholy, which had very 


ſingular effects: he therefore very 
frequently queſtioned him about 
them, and Taſſo told him that he 


had a familiar ſpirit, with whom 


he frequently and freely converſed : 
Manſo treated this as an illuſion, 
but Taſſo ſtill affirmed it to be 


real; and telling him that the ſpi- 


rit would meet and converſe with 
him the next day, invited him ta 
be preſent, Manſo coming at the 


hour appointed, ſaw Taſſo fix his 


eyes with great ear eſtneſs upon a 
window, and perceiving him to 
continue without motion, he called 
him ſeveral times by his name; 


Taſſo made no reply, but at length 
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eried out with great vehemence, 
«« There is the friendly ſpirit that 


« js come to converſe with me; 
« look, and be convinced that 


« what J have ſaid is true.” Manſo 
looked, not without ſome ſurpriſe, 
but ſaw nothing except the ſun- 


beams which ſhone through the 


window : he was juſt going to aſk 
where the pretended ſpirit was, 
when he was prevented by Taſſo's 
ſpeaking with great earneſtneſs to 
ſome imaginary being, ſometimes 


putting queſtions, and ſometimes. 


giving anſwers, in a manner ſo 
pleaſing, and with ſuch elevation 
of expreſſion, that Manſo had no 
defire to interrupt him; the con- 


verſation at laſt ended by the ſup- 
| poſed departure of the ſpirit; when 
Taſſo, turning round to his friend, 
aſked if his doubts were removed; 


to which he made no reply, being 


fo much amazed that he gladly 


waved all farther converſation on 
thefubjeR,-. ” 

Finding his law-ſuit not likely 
to be ſoon determined, he went 
from Naples to Rome, where he 


continued about a year, in high fa- 


vour with pope Sextus Quintus, 
and then went to Florence, at the 
preſſing invitation of Ferdinando, 
grand duke of Tuſcany, who had 


been cardinal at Rome when Taſſo 


firſt reſided there. 
HFaving ſpent about another year 


at Florence, he. returned again to 


Naples, taking Rome in his way; 
and the old prince of Conca being 


then dead, he accepted an apart- 


ment in the palace of the young 
count of Paleno, who ſucceeded 


him, and there applied himſelf to 


correct his Jeruſalem Delivered, or 
rather to compoſe a new work, 


which he called the Jerſalem Con- 


fuered. The young prince of 


almoſt forgotten. 
he began a third correction of his 


Conca, knowing how frequently 


Taſſo had eloped from his friends 


without warning, and being very 
anxious to keep poſſeſſion both of 
the poet and his work, cauſed him 
to be very narrowly watched, which 


Taſſo obſerving, and being diſ- 


pleaſed at it, found means to elude 


his diligence, and retired to his 


friend Manſo's, where, however, 
he ſtill continued upon good terms 


with the prince of Conca. 


_ His Feru/alem Conquered was the 
Jeruſalem Delivered altered, or ra- 
ther new written, with a view to 
obviate the objections of the critics, 
by a conformity to their rules; and 
about this time, being now in his 
43th year, he publiſhed his new 


and elaborate performance ; but it 


ſerved only to prove that the critics 


were miſtaken, for it was received 


with much leſs approbation than 
that in which he had delivered 


himſelf up to the enthuſiaſm of | 


his genius, and in a ſhort time was 
It is ſaid, that 


poem, compounded partly of the 
Jeruſalem Delivered, and partly of 


the Jeru/alem Conquered ; but this 


he never compleated.” | 

Soon after the publication of his 
Jeruſalem Conquered, Hippolito Al- 
drobandini ſucceeded Sextus Quin- _ 
tus to the papacy, by the name of 


Clement the VIIIth ; and his two 


nephews, Cynthio and Pietro Al- 
drobandini, were created cardinals. 


Cynthio, who was a great patron 
of learning and genius, and had 


known Taſſo when he laſt refided 


at Rome, prevailed with him once 


more to leave his retreat at Naples, 
and live with him in that city. 
When Taſſo ſet out on this jour- 


ney, the confines of the eccleſiaſti- 


cal ſtate 
dane 


being greatly infeſted with 
4 ban- 
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banditti, it was uſual for travellers 
to go together in large companies, 
for ſecurity. Taſſo therefore join- 


end himſelf to one of theſe compa- 


nies; but when they came within 
fight of Mola, a little town near 
Gaeta, they received intelligence 


that Sciarra, a famous captain of 


robbers, was at hand with a body 
of men' too numerous for them to 


reſiſt. Taſſo adviſed that they ſhould 
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continue their journey, and if they 
ſhould be attacked, ſtand reſolute- 
ly upon their defence; but this 
Was over-ruled ; they threw them- 


Jelves for ſafety into Mola, where 
they remained for ſome time in a 
manner blocked up by the banditti; 


bur their captain, Sciarra, hearing 
that Taſſo was one of the company, 
ſent a meſſage to aſſure him that he 
might paſs in ſafety, and offered 


Himſelf to conduct him where- 
ever he pleaſed. Taſſo returned 
but declined his 
E. F 


him thanks, 
offer, perhaps not thinking 
man of his character could be ſafely 
truſted ; but Sciarra ſent a ſecond 
meſſage, by which he informed 
Taſſo, that, upon his account, he 
would withdraw his men, and leave 
the ways open. He accordingly 
did ſo, and Taſſo continuing his 


journey, arrived ſafely at Rome, 


where he was graciouſly welcomed, 
not by the two cardinals only, but 


by their uncle the ' pope himſelf. 


" FS 


pf his ſituation, and © defirous to 
proſecute his law- ſuit, he obtained 


| Here he continued till his goth 


year, and being then again weary 


* es to retire Once more to 


aples, where he took up his 
abode with the Benedictine fathers, 
in the convent of St. Severin. 
Cardinal Cynthio, however, found 


means to recall him again to Rome, 


after a very ſhort abſencę, by hav- 


\ . . 
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ing prevailed with the pope to 
confer upon him the honour of 


being publicly and ſolemnly crown- 
ed with laurel in the Capitol. 

He ſet out from Naples to re- 
ceive this honour, with a preſage 
that he ſhould never return; and, 
in his way, ſtopped at the monaſtery 
of mount Caſſino, to pay his devo- 
tions to the relicts of St. Benedicd, 
for whom he had a particular ve- 
neration ; having ſpent the feſtival 
of Chriſtmas at this place, he pro- 
ceeded to Rome, where he arrived 
in the beginning of the year 1595, 
being then about 51 years old : he 
was met at the entrance of the city 
by many prelates and perſons of 
diſtinction, and was introduced by 
the two cardinals to the pope, who 
complimented him by ſaying, 


„That his merit would confer as 


much honour on the Jaurel he was 
about to receive, as the laurel had 
formerly conferred on others.” 
Orders were immediately given to 
decorate not only the pope's pa- 


| lace, and the Capitol, but all the 


principal ſtreets through which the 
proceſſion was to paſs : but Taſſo, 


whether from an habitual dejection 


of mind, or a ſecret ſenſation of 
the firſt approaches of a diſeaſe 
which he apprehended would be 
fatal, declared, that all theſe pom- 
pous preparations would be in vain; 
and being ſhewn a ſonnet that was 
compoſed on the occaſion, by Her- 
cole Taſſo, a relation, he replied 
by the following verſe of Seneca, 


1 


Magnifica verba mors props admota 
excutit. 1 


It happened, that while they 
were waiting for fair weather to ce- 
lebrate the ſolemnity, cardinal 
Cynthio fell ſick, and before 


+ 


was 
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yas perfectly recovered, Taſſo him- 
ſelf was taken ill. Though he was 
no more than fifty-one years of age, 
yet his ſtudies and his misfortunes 
had brought on all the languor and 
jiofirmities of old age. Being now 
confirmed in the opinion that his 
end was near, he expreſſed a deſire 
of being removed to the monaſtery 
of St. Onuphrius, and he was ac- 
cordingly carried thither in cardinal 
Cynthio's coach, and received with 
the utmoſt tenderneſs by the prior 


and brethren of that order. Many ſays he, is the crown I came to re- 


medicines were adminiſtered by the 
advice of the moſt eminent phyſi- 


cians of Rome, but without effect; 


and à violent fever coming on, oc- 
caſioned, as it is ſaid, by his having 


unadviſedly eaten ſome milk, Ri- 
naldini, who was phyſician to the 


pope, and Taſſo's intimate friend, 


told him that his laſt hour was at 


hand. Taſſo received the infor- 


mation with great compoſure, and 
embracing Rinaldini with great 
' tenderneſs, thanked him for it. 


He then looked upwards, and pro- 
nounced a ſhort ejaculatory prayer, 


and from this time his mind ſeemed 
io be wholly diſengaged from earth- 


1y things. He was conducted to 


the chapel of the monaſtery by 


the brethren, where he received 


the ſacrament ; and when he was 


brought back to his chamber, he 
was aſked, where he wiſhed to be 


| Interred? he anſwered, In the 
church of St. Onuphrius; and be- 


ing de ſired to leave ſome memo- 


rial of his will in writing, and to 


dictate ſome epitaph to be engraven 


on his tomb, he ſmiled and ſaid, 


That, as to the firſt, he had but 
little to bequeath ; and, as to the 
ſecond, a plain ſtone would ſuffice 


to cover him. He did, however, 
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make a will, 
cardinal Cynthio his heir, and left 
his picture to Manſo his friend. 
On the 14th day of his ſickneſs he 


received the extreme unction, and 
the pope's benediction, which was 


brought to him by cardinal Cyn- 
thio, and was a grace never con- 


ferred in this manner but upon 


8 of the firſt diſtinction: 
aſſo was ſenſible of the honour, 
and acknowledged it with great 
humility and devotion ; ** 'This, 
ceive at Rome.” 


The cardinal 


then aſked him if he had any other 


deſire which his ſurvivors could ful. 
fill; upon which he requeſted, 
that all the copies of his works 


0 


2 
by which he made 


might be collected and burnt; he 


knew, he ſaid, that as they were nu- 
merous and widely diſperſed, it 
would be difficult, but he truſted 
not altogether impracticable; in this 


ſtrange requeſt, in which it is dif- 


ficult to ſay whether vanity or hu- 


mility had the greateſt ſhare, he 


perſiſted with ſo much earneſtneſs, 


that the cardinal, unwilling to diſ- 


compoſe him by a refuſal, gave him 


ſuch an anſweras led him to believe it 
would be granted, Taſſo then requeſt- 


ing the cardinal to leave him, he 


took his laſt farewel of him with tears 


in his eyes, and left with him his con- 
feſſor and ſome of the brethren of the 
monaſtery, He ſurvived till the mid- 


dle of the next day, the 25th of 
April, being the feſtival of St. Mark, 


.and then finding himſelf fainting, he 


embraced his crucifix, uttering theſe 
words, In manus tuas Domine, — but 


expired before he could finiſh the 


ſentence: he was buried the ſame 


evening, without pomp, accordin 


to his deſire, in the church of St. 


Onuphriue, and his body covered 


with 


* 
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with a plain ſtone; cardinal Cyn- 


thio, whom he made his heir, always 


profeſſing an intention of erecting 


a monument to his memory, but 
though he ſurvived many years, yet 
he died without putting it into exe- 
cution. Manſo, to whom he left 
nothing but his picture, when he 
came, ten years after his death, and 
found not ſo much as his name in- 


ſcribed upon the ſtone that lay over 


him, would have taken upon him- 
ſelf the care of erecting a monu- 
ment, but he was not permitted; 


however, he procured the words, 


Hic jacet Torquatus Taſſus to be en- 
graven on the ſtone that covered 
His grave, A ſtately monument was 
at laſt erected to his memory in the 


church where he was buried, by car- 


dinal Bonifacio Bevilacqua, of an 
illuſtrious family of Ferrara. 

He was tail and well ſhaped, his 
complexion fair but pale ; the hair 
of his head was of a cheſnut colour, 


that of his beard ſomewhat lighter, 


thick, and buſhy ; his forehead was 


| ſquare and high, his head large, and 


the fore part of it in the latter part 
of his life, bald; his eye-brows were 


dark, his eyes full, piercing, and of 
a clear blue; his noſe large, his lips 


thin, his teeth well ſet and white, 
his neck well proportioned, his 
breaſt full, his ſhoulders broad, and 
all his limbs were more ſinewy than 


Aeſhy. His voice was ſtrong, clear, 
and folemn; he ſpoke with delibe- 


ration, and generally reiterated his 


laſt words: he ſeldom laughed, and 


never to exceſs; he was very ex- 


3 in the exerciſes of the body. 
in 


his oratory he uſed little action, 


and pleaſed rather by the beauty 


and force of his language, than 

by the graces of geſture and utter- 

ance. His writings make it un- 
FO 
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neceſſary. to mention, the natural 


endowments of his mind, but it is 


ſaid of him, that there never was 
a ſcholar more humble, a wit more 
devout, or a man more amiable. 
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Some account of the life of the cele- 


brated French academiſt Monſieur 


DE REAU MUR. 


Ene- Anthony Ferchault, lord 
of Reaumur, was born at Ro- 
chelle in the year 168 3: he learn- 


ed grammar at the place of his 


birth, and ſtudied philoſophy at 
the Jeſuits college at Poitieres: in 
1699 he went from thence to Bour- 


ges, at the invitation of an uncle, 
where he ſtudied the civil law: in 
1703 he went to Paris, and applied 


himſelf wholly to the mathematics 


and natural philoſophy; and in 1708, 


being then only four-and- twenty 


years old, he was choſen a member 
of the royal academy of ſciences 


of that city, and during that and 


the following year, he deſcribed a 
general method of finding and 
aſcertaining all curves deſcribed by 


the extremity of a right line, the 


other end of which is moved round 


a given curve, and by lines which 
fall upon a given curve under a 


certain angle greater or leſs than a 
right angle. | 55 | 


_ Theſe are the only geometrical 


performances that he produced; in 
the year 1710, he read his obſer- 


vations upon the formation of ſhells, 


in which he proved that they grow | 
not like the other parts of the ani- 


mal body by expanſion, but by 
the externa! addition of new parts . 
He alſo aſſigned the cauſe of the va- 
riety, in point of colour, figure, and 


magnitude which diſtinguiſhes one 
= — © 
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niments which this enquiry led him 
to make upon ſnails, he diſcovered 
a very ſingular inſect which lives 
not only upon theſe animals, but 


burrows in their bodies, a ſituation 


which he never leaves unleſs he 1s 
forced out of it by the ſnail. This 
enquiry alſo gave. occaſion to M. 
Reaumur to account for the pro- 
greſſve motion of teſtaceous an1- 
mals of different kinds, and to de- 
ſcribe and explain an almoſt endleſs 
variety of organs which the author 
of nature has adapted to that purpoſe. 

He produced alſo the ſame year 
the natural hiſtory of cob-webs. 


M. Bon, the firſt prefident of the 
chamber of accounts at Montpelier, 


had ſhewn that the webs made by 
ſpiders to depoſit their eggs in, 
might be ſpun into a kind of filk, 
applicable to uſeful purpoſes, but 
it was till neceſſary to deter- 
mine whether ſpiders could be bred 
in ſufficient numbers without an 
expence too great for the under- 
taking to bear, and M. Reaumur 


ſoon found that M. Bon's diſcovery 


was a mere matter of curioſity, 
and that the commercial world 
could derive no advantage from 
theſe webs. = 

It has been long known, that 
many marine animals adhere to ſo- 
lid bodies of various kinds, either 
by an attachment which continues 
during their exiſtence, or which 
they can determine at pleaſure ; 
but how this attachment was form- 
ed, remained a ſecret; till it was 
diſcovered by M. Reaumur, to 
whoſe enquiries we are indebted 


ſhell from another. During the expe- 
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for our knowledge of many organs 
and materials adapted to that pur- 
poſe, of which we had no concep- 
tion before. In the courſe of this 
enquiry, M. Reaumur diſeovered 
a fiſh different from that which 
furniſhed the ancients with their 
Tyrian dye, but which has the 
ſame property in a yet greater de- 
gree: upon the fides of this fiſh 
there are ſmall grains, like thoſe 
of a hard roe, which being broken, 
yield firſt a fine full yellow colour, 
that upon being expoſed for a few 
minutes to the air becomes a beauti- 
ful purple. Sk 
About the ſame time M. Reau- 
mur made a great variety of expe- 
riments, to diſcover whether the 


ſtrength of a cord was greater or 


leſs than the ſum of the ſtrength of 


the threads of which it conſiſts. 


It was generally believed that the 
ſtrength of the cord was greater, 
but M, Reaumur's experiments 
proved it to be leſs, whence it ne- 
ceſſarily follows, that the leſs a 
cord differs from an aſſemblage of 
parallel threads, ;. e. the leis it is 
twiſted, the ſtronger it is *. 7 

It had been long aſſerted by thoſe 
who lived on the ſea coaſt, or the 


banks of great rivers, that when 


craw-fiſh, crabs, and lobſters, 
happen to loſe a claw, nature pro- 
duces another in its ſtead. This. 
however, was disbelieved by all 
but the vulgar, till M. Reaumur + 
put the matter out of diſpute, and 
traced the re- production through 


all its circumſtances, which are 
even more ſingular than the thing 


itſelf 


* That mode of uniting various threads into a cord, is undoubtedly the beſt, 


18 


which cauſes the tenſions of the threads to be equal in whatever direction the cord 
ined ; and this conſideration is ſufficient to render the common method of 
combining threads into cords by twiſting, preterable to all others, 
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M. Reaumur, after many expe- 
riments made with the torpedo, or 
numb-fiſh, diſcovered that its ef- 
fect was not produced by an emiſ- 


don of torporific} particles, as 


ſome have ſuppoſed, but by the 
you quickneſs of a ſtroke given 

Y this fiſh to the limb that touches 
it, by muſcles of a moſt admirable 


ſtructure, which are adapted to that | 
in the ſummer, under a gelataneous 


Purpoſe. | . 
Theſe diſcoveries, however, are 
chiefly matters of curioſity, thoſe 
which follow are of uſe 
It had long been a received opi- 
nion, that turquoiſe ſtones were 
found only in Perſia ; but M. de 
Reaumur diſcovered mines of them 


in Languedoc; he aſcertained the 


degree of heat neceſſary to give 


them their colour, and the proper 


form and dimenſions of the furnace; 
| He} proved alſo that the turquoiſe 
zs no more than a foſſil bone petri- 
| fied, coloured by a metallic ſolu- 
tion which fire cauſes to ſpread ; 
and that the turquoiſes of France 


are at leaft _ in beauty and 


| fize to thoſe of the eaſt. 

M. de Reaumur alſo diſcovered 
the ſecret of making artificial pearls, 
and the ſubſtance neceſſary to 


give them their colour, which is 


taken from a little fiſh called ab/e, 
or ablette. He drew up, at the 
ſame time, a diſſertation upon the 
true pearl, which he ſuppoſed to 

be a morbid concretion in the 

body of the animal. 1 
M. de Reaumur ſoon after pub- 

liſhed the hiſtory of the auriferous 
rivers of France, in which he has 
given a very particular account of 
 the'manner of ſeparating the grains 
of geld from the ſand with which 
it is mixed. 8 


Among other memoirs he drew 


up the follewing * iſt, Concern- 
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ing the vaſt bank of foſſil ſhells, 
which, in Touraine, is dug for 
manure, called falun : zd, Upon 
flints, proving that they are only 
more penetrated by a ſtony juice, 
or, if the expreſſion may be allow- 
ed, more /on;fied than other ſtonez, 


though leſs than rock cryſtal : zd, 


Upon) the agfoch, a ſingular plant, 
which appears only after hard rains 


form, and ſoon after diſappearing ; 
4th, Upon the light of gails, a 
kind of ſhell-fiſh, which ſhines in 
the dark, but loſes its luſtre as it is 
grows ſtale: 5th, Upon the faci- 
lity with which iron and ſteel be- 
come magnetic by percuſſion. 

In 1722, he publiſhed a work 
under the title of The art of con. 
verting iron into feel, and of render- 
ing caſt iron ductile. - 
The uſe of iron is well known 
under the three forms of caſt iron, 
forged or bar-iron, and ſteel : iron, 
in the firſt Rate, is ſuſceptible of 
fuſion, but it is brittle and hard, 
and can neither be forged by the 
hammer, nor cut by the chiſle]; 
in the ſecond ſtate it is malleable, 
and may be both filed and cut, but 


it is no longer fuſible without the 


addition of a foreign ſubſtance: in 
the third it acquires a very ſingulat 

roperty of becoming hard and 
Price, if after it. has been made 
red hot itis dipped into cold water: 
the extreme brittleneſs of caſt iron 
makes it unfit for the conſtruction 
of any thing that is required to bs 
ſupple, and ſtill more for any thing 
upon which 1t will be neceſſary to 
employ à tool of any kind after it 
comes out of the font, for no tool 
can touch it. On the other hand, 
the manner of converting forged 
or bar-iron into ſteel, was they 


wholly unknown in France, But 
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But M. Reaumur having, in the 


courſe of other enquiries, found 
that ſteel differed from iron only 


in having more ſulphur and more 


ſalt in its compoſition, undertook 
to diſcover the method of giving 
to iron what was wanting to make 


it ſteel, and at length perfectly 
ſucceeded, ſo as to make ſteel of 


what quality he pleaſed. 


The ſame experiments, which 
convinced M. de Reaumur that 


ſteel differed from iron only in 


having more ſulphur and ſalt, con- 


vinced him alſo that caſt iron dif- 


fered from forged iron, only by 


having ſtill more ſulphur and ſalt 
than ſteel ; it was ſteel with an 
excels of its ſpecific difference 


from forged iron : he therefore ſet 
himſelf about taking away this ex- 


ceſs, and he ſucceeded ſo well, as to 
produce a great variety of utenſils 


in caſt iron, which were as eaſily 


wrought as forged iron, and did 

not coſt half the money. However, 
a manufaQtory ſet on foot in France 
for rendering caſt iron ſufficiently 


ductile to be forged and wrought, 


was, after ſome time, diſconitinu- 


ed, and has never been revived 


fince, though for what reaſon does 


not appear, | 


For diſcovering the ſecret of 


converting iron into ſteel, the duke 


of Orleans being then regent, ſet- 
tled a penſion upon M. de Reau- 
mur of 12,000 livres a year, and, 
at his requeſt, it was ſettled upon 
the academy after his death, to be 
applied for defraying the expences 
of future attempts to improve the 
arts. | 0 IK 


M. de Reaumur alſo diſcovered 
the ſecret of making tin, as it was 
practiſed in Germany; and his 
countrymen, inſtructed in that uſe- 


ful manufacture, no longer im- 
ported tin from abroad. 


15 made. 


He invented the art of making 
porcelain, A few fimple obſerva- 
tions upon fragments of plaſs, 


porcelain, and pottery, convinced 
him that china was nothing more 


than a demi-vitrification : now a 
demi-vitrification may be obtained 
either by expoſing a vitrifiable 
matter to the action of fire, and 
withdrawing it before it is perfect- 
ly vitrified, or by making -a paſte 
of two ſubſtances, one of which 
is vitrifiable, and the other not: 
it was therefore very eaſy to dif- 
cover by which of theſe methods 
the porcelain of China was made ; 
nothing more was neceſſary than to 
urge it with a ſtrong fire ; if it con- 
ſiſted wholly of a vitrifiable matter 
half vitrified, it would be converted 
into glaſs ; if of two ſubſtances, 
one of which was not vitrifiable, 
it would come out of the furnace 


the ſame as it wentin : this expe- 


riment being made, the China 
porcelain ſuffered no alteration, but 
all the European porcelain was 
changed into glaſs. 1 

But when the China porcelain 
was thus diſcovered to conſiſt of 
two diſtinct ſubſtances, it was far- 


ther neceſſary to diſcover what they 


were, and whether France pro- 
duced them. M. Reaumur ac- 
compliſhed theſe deſiderata, and 
had the ſatisfaction io find that the 
materials for making China porce- 
lain were to be had in France in 


the ſame abundance, and 3n greater 


perfection than” in India. M. 
Reaumur alſo contrived a new ſpe- 
cies of porcelain, conſiſting only 
of glaſs, annealed a ſecond time, 
with certain eaſy precautions, 
which, though leſs beautiful than 
other porcelain, is yet a uſeful diſ- 
covery, conſidering the great faci- 
lity and cheapneſs with which it 


M. Reau- 


M. Reaumur was the firſt that 
reduced thermometers to a common 


ſtandard, ſo as that the cold indi- 


cated by a thermometer in one 
place, might be compared with the 
cold indicated by a thermometer in 
another; in other words, he pre- 
ſeribed rules by which two thermo- 
meters might be conſtructed, that 
would exactly coincide with each 
other through all the changes of 
heat and cold: he fixed the middle 
term, or zero, of his diviſion of 
the tube, at the point to which the 
liquor riſes when the bulb is 
plunged in water that is beginning 
to freeze, he preſcribed a method 
of regulating the diviſions in pro- 
portion to the quantity of liquor, 
and not by the aliquot parts of the 
length of the tube, and he directed 
how ſpirits of wine might be re- 
duced to one certain degree of di- 
latability. Thermometers conſtruct- 
ed upon theſe principles were called 
Reaumur's thermometers, and ſoon 
took place of all others. - 
M. de Reaumur invented the art 
of preſerving eggs, and of hatching 
them; this art had been long known 
and practiſed in Egypt, but to the 
reſt of the world was an impene- 
trable ſecret: M. de Reaumur found 
out and deſcribed many ways of 
producing an artificial warmth in 
which chickens might be hatched, 
and ſome by the application of fires 
uſed for other purpoſes; he ſhewed 
how chickens might be hatched in 
a dungghill; he invented long cages 
in which the callow brood were 
Preſerved in their firſt ſtate, with 
fur caſes ro them to creep under 
inſtead of the hen's boſom, and 
he preſcribed proper food for 
them of ſach things as are every 
where to be procured in great 
plenty. _ 3 wi 


which are ſo pernicious to cloaths 
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He found alſo that epgs might 
be kept freſh, and fit for incubation, 
many years, by waſhing them with 
a varniſh of oil, greaſe, or any 
other ſubſtance, that would effec. 
tually ſtop the pores of the ſhell, 


and prevent the contents from eya- 


porating ; by this contrivance eggs 
may not only be preſerved for eating 
or hatching in the hotteſt climates, 
but the eggs of birds of every kind 
may be tranſported from one cli- 
mate to another, and the breed of 
thoſe that could not ſurvive a long 
voyage, propagated in the moſt dif. 
tant part of the world, 
While he was employed in theſe 
diſcoveries, he was gradually pro- 
ceeding in another work, The hiſtory 
of Inſects, the firſt volume of which 
he publiſhed in 17 34. | 

This volume contains the hiftory 


of caterpillars, which he divides 


into ſeven claſſes, each of a diſtin& 
kind and character: He deſcribes 
the manner in which they ſubſiſt. 


as well under the form of caterpil- 


lars as in the chryſalis ſtate ; the ſe- 
veral changes which they undergo; 
their manner of taking food, and of 
ſpinning their webs. | 

The ſecond volume, which was 
publiſhed in 1730, 1s a continuation 
of the ſame ſubje&, and deſcribes 
caterpillars in their third ſtate, that 
of butterflies, with all the curious 
particulars relating to their figure 
and colour, the beautiful duſt with 
which they are powdered, their 
coupling and laying their eggs, 
which the wiſdom of Providerce 
has, by an invariable inſtinct, di- 
refted them to do, where their 
young may moſt conveniently find 
ſhelter and food. 


The third volume contains the 


hiſtory of moths, not only of thoſe 


and 


among the leaves of trees, and in 
the water; the firſt is perhaps the 
moſt uſeful, becauſe M. de Reau- 


mur has given directions how the 
cloth-moth may be certainly de- 


ſtroyed; but the ſecond abounds 
with particulars that are not only 
curious, but wonderful in the higheſt 
degree. No | 

This volume alſo contains the 
hiſtory of the vine-fretter, an inſect 
not leſs deſtructive to our gardens 
than the moth to our furniture; 
with an account of the worm that 
devours them, and the galls pro- 


ſome inſect, which often ſerve them 
for habitations. Ve. 
From the gall, or gall-nut, pro- 


perly ſo called, M. de Reaumur 


proceeds in his fourth volume to 


the hiſtory of thoſe protuberances 
which, though galls in appearance, 
are really inſects, but condemned 


by nature to remain for ever fixed 


and unmoveable upon the branches 


of trees, and he diſcloſes the afto- 


niſhing myſtery of their multipli- 


cation. He then proceeds to give 
an account of flies with two wings, 
and of the worms in which they pals 


the firſt part of their lives; this ar- 


ticle includes the very ſingular hiſ- 


tory of the gnat. The fifth volume 


treats of four-winged flies, and a- 


mong others of the bee, concerning 
Which he refutes many groundleſs 
opinions, and eftablifhes others not 


leſs extraordinary, 


The bee is not the only fly that 


makes honey, many ſpecies of the 


ſame genus live ſeparate, or in 
little ſocieties. The hiſtory of 
theſe begins the fixth and laſt vo- 
lame, and contains a deſcription of 
the receſſes in which they depoſit 


and ſecure their eggs, with proper 


and furniture, but thoſe which live 
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nouriſhment for the worms they pro- 
duce till their transformation. The 
author then proceeds to the hiſtory 
of waſps, as well thoſe who live ſe- 
parate, as in companies, to that of 
the lion-piſmire, the horſe - ſtinger, 
and laſtly to the fly called an ephe- 
meron, a very ſingular inſe&, which, 
after having lived in the water 
three years as a fiſh, lives as a fly 
only one day, during which it 
ſuffers its metamorphoſis, couples, 
lays its eggs, and leaves its dead 
carcaſe upon the {urface of the wa- 
ter which it had inhabited. To 


this volume there is a preface, con- 
duced upon trees by the puncture of 


taining the wonderful diſcovery of 
the polypus, an animal that multi- 


_ plies without coupling, that moves 


with equal facility upon its back 
or its belly, and each part of which, 
when it is divided, becomes a 
compleat animal, a property then 
thought ſingular, but ſince found 
to be poſſeſſed by ſeveral other 
animals. - 1 | 

It had long been a queſtion 
amongſt anatomiſts, whether di- 
geſtion is performed by ſolution or 
trituration: M. de Reaumur, by 
diſſecting a great number of birds 
of different kinds, and by many 
ſingular experiments, diſcovered 
that the digefiion of carnivorous 
birds is performed by ſolution, 
without any action of the ſtomach 
itſelf upon the aliments received 
on it; and that, on the contrary, 
the digeſtion of granivorous birds 


is effected wholly by grinding, or 


trituration, which is performed with 
a a force ſufficient to break the hard- 
eſt ſubſtances. 3 Tp Th 

M. de Reaumur, during the 
courſe of theſe experiments upon 
birds, remarked the amazing art 
with which the ſeveral ſpecies of 
theſe animals build their neſts.— 
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His obſervations on this ſubject he 
communicated to the ſociety in 


1756, and this memoir was the laſt 
that he exhibited. He died by a 


gurt in his head received from a 


fall at Bermondiere in the Main, 
pon the eſtate that had been left 
Him by a friend, on the 17th of 
October, aged 75 years. 

He was a man of great inge- 
nuity and learning, of the ſtricteſt 


integrity and honour, the warmeſt 


benevolence, and the moſt exten- 
five liberality, 


* 


| Leiter written by Alfred the Great, 


Engliſh 5 and how 


_ wiſdom. 
| how earneſt they were as well about 


prefixed, hy way of preface, to 

his tranſlation of Gregory's paſtoral 

Letter, and directed to Wulf-fig, 
* © Gifhop of London. 1 


A Lfred king, wiſheth greeting, 
to Wulf-fig. biſhop, his be- 


| loved and friendlike, and thee to 


know I wiſh, that to me it cometh 
very often in my mind, what man- 


ner of wiſe men, long ago, were 


thoughout the Engliſh nation, 


| both of the ſpiritual degree, and 


of the temporal ; and how happy 
the times then were, among all the 
the kings, 
which then' the people, God and 


| his written will obeyed : how well 


they behaved themſelves both in 


war and peace; and, in their home 


overnment, how their nobleneſs 
was ſpread abroad; and how they 
proſpered in knowledge, and in 
| Alſo, the divine orders, 


as abour learning, and 


preaching 


about all the ſervices they ſhould 


do to God ; and how men from 


abroad, wiſdom and doftrine here 


in this land ſought ; and how we 


the ſame now muſt get abroad, if 
we would have them. 
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own language. 
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STER 

So clean has learning fallen 
among the Engliſh nation, as that 
there have been very few on this 
ſide Humber, that were able to un- 
derſtand the Engliſh of their ſer- 


vice, or turn an epiſtle from Latin 


into Engliſh ; and I wot there were 
not many beyond Humber that 
could do it. There were ſo few, 
as that I cannot bethink one on the 
ſouth fide of the Thames, when I 
firſt came to reign. God Almighty 
be thanked, that we have ever a 
teacher in pulpit now. Therefore, 
I pray thee, that thou do, (as alſo 
I believe thou wilt) beſtow that 
wiſdom that God has given thee, 
on all about, on them thou can't 
beſtow it; think what puniſhment 
ſhall for this world befall us, when, 
as neither we ourſelves have loved 
wiſdom, nor left it to others; we 
only loved the names that we were 


| Chriſtians, and very few of us the 


duties. When I minded all this, 
methought alſo that I ſaw, before 
all was ſpoiled and burnt, how all 
the churches throughout the Eng- 
liſh nation ſtood filled with books 


and ornaments, and a great multi- 


tude of God's ſervants; and at 
that time they wiſt very little fruit 
of their books, ' becauſe they could 
underſtand nothing of them; for 
that they were not written in their 
So they told us, 
that our anceſtors, that before us 


held thoſe places, loved wiſdom, 
and through the ſame got wealth, 


and left it us. A man may here yet 
ſee their ſwaith; but we cannot en- 
quire after it, becauſe we have let 
g0 both wealth and wiſdom ; for 
that we could not ſtoop with our 
minds to the ſeeking of it. When 
I thought of all this, then wonder- 


ed I 2 that their goocly 
wiſe men, that were every where 


through - 


throughout the Engliſh nation, and 
had fully learnt all thoſe books, 
would turn no part of them into 
their own language : but I then 


and ſaid, they weened not that 
men ever ſhould become ſo rechleſs, 
nor that this learning would ſo de- 
cay ; therefore they willingly let it 
alone, and wot that here would be 
the more wiſdom in the land, the 
more languages that we under- 
ſtood, | : 
Then I called to mind how that 
the law was firſt found written in 
the Hebrew ſpeech ; and after that 
the Greeks had learned it, then 
turned they it into their own ſpeech 


after they had learned it, they tranſ- 


ä 

f lated all, through wiſe interpreters, 

into their own language; and all 

: other chriſtian people alſo have 

5 turned ſome part thereof into their 

own tongues. 5 
1 Therefore, methinketh it better, 

£ if you ſo think, that we alſo, ſome 

5 books that be deemed moſt needful 

xD for all men to underſtand, into that 

it language turn; that we all know, 
hh and that we bring to paſs, (as we 

Id eaſily may with God's help, if we 

on have quietneſs) that all the youth 
* of freeborn Engliſhmen (ſuch as 

” have wealth, that they may main- 


tain them) be committed to learn- 
ing, that, while they of no other 
ch, note can; they firſt learn well to 


yet read Engliſh writing; afterwards, 
en- let men fürther teach, in the Latin 
let tongue, thoſe that they will fur- 
for ther teach, and have to a higher 
our depres, ef | 

hen When I minded how this learn- 
ler- WW ing of the Latin tongue, hereto- 
ely | fore, was fallen through the Eng- 
1ere liſh nation, though many couid 


h- Vol. VI. 


again quickly anſwered myſelf, 


is, of fifty marks. 
wholly, and alſo all other books. 
And then the Latin people, a little 
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Rill read Engliſh writing; then be- 


gan I, among diverſe and manifold 
buſineſſes of the kingdom, to turn 
into Engliſh this book, (which in 


Latin is named Pafteralis, and in 


Engliſh The herd/man's book) ſome- 
times word for word, ſometimes un- 


derſtanding for underſtanding, even 
as] learned them of. Plegmond my 
archbiſhop, of Aſſer my biſhop, and 
Grimbald my maſs-prieſt, and 
John my maſs-prieſt, After that 
J had learned of them how I might 


beſt underſtand them, I turned them 


into Engliſh, and will ſend one to 


each biſhop's ſee in my kingdom; 


and upon each there is a ſtile, that 


mand, on God's name, that no 


man the ſtile from the books, nor 


the books from the miniſter, 


take; ſeeing we know not how 


long there ſhall be ſo learned bi- 


ſhops as now, God be thanked, 


every where there are. Therefore, 


I would they ſhould alwzys remain 
in their places, except the biſnop 


will have them with him, or that 
they be lent ſome whither, until 
that ſome other be written out, 
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Some particulars of the life of the 
celebrated Chritiina, guten of Save 
den; from a work lately publiſhed 
in French by M. Lacomb, 


'$ riftina was the daughter of the 


great Guſtavus Adolphus, king 


of Sweden, and Maria Eleono- 


ra of Brandenbourg. She was 


born on the 18th of December 
1626: during the queen's preg- 


nancy, the attrologers, whole art 
was then much in faſhion, predict- 


ed that the child would be a 


D ſon, 


And I com- 


* 
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ſon, who was deſtined to maintain 
all the glory that his father had 
acquired: the prejudice which 
theſe predictions produced, joined 
to ſome falſe appearances, at firſt 
deceived the women, and they de- 
ceived the king into an opinion, 
that the child was a boy; but his 
fiſter Catherine diſcovered and told 
him the truth. * Let us ſtill be 
thankful to God, ſaid Guſtavus, I 
truſt this girl will be as good as a 
boy; adding, with a ſwile, fhe 
muff certainly be clever, for ſhe has 
deceived us all already.” 
| Guſtavus took great pleaſure in 
carrying her about with him, when 
he went a journey; and when ſhe 
was about two years old, he took 
her to Calmar : the governor had 
the precaution to aſk, whether he 
ſhould give his majeſty the uſual ſa- 
late, by firing the cannon, fearing 
that the noiſe might poſſibly 
fright the child: the king hefi- 


tated a little at firſt, but, after a 


moment's pauſe, Fire, ſaid he, 
for the girl is a foldier's daughter, 
and ſhe ſhould be accuſtomed to it 
betimes.” They fired, and the 
child, ſo far from being frighted, 

laughed, clapped her hands, and 
in her broken language cried, more 
—zore.—This natural intrepidity 
greatly pleaſed Guſtavus, and he 
afterwards cauſed her to be pre- 
ſent at a review : perceiving the 
delight ſhe took in this military 
ſhow, he cried, © Very well; Þll 
warrant I'll take you where you 
| ſhall have enough of this diver- 
 fion.” But he died too ſoon to 
keep his word; and Chriſtina la- 
ments, in her memoirs, that ſhe 
was not permitted to learn the art 
of war under ſo great a maſter; ſhe 
regretted alſo, during her whole 
life, that ſhe never marched at the 
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head of an army, nor ſo much 23 
ſaw a battle. 

The tears which ſhe ſhed when 
he ſet out for his German expedi- 
tion were regarded as a bad omen, 
and fhe betrayed the hero himſelf 
into tears, by an act of childiſh fim- 
plicity, which was, however, cha- 
racteriſtic of the childhood of Chriſ— 
tina, She took leave of her fa- 
ther by alittle compliment which 
had been made for her, and which 
ſhe had learned by heart. When 
ſhe repeated it, Guſtavus, being 
ruminating and abſtracted in 
thought, did not hear what ſhe 
ſaid ; the child, not content with 
having ſaid her leſſon, and per- 
formed the taſk that had been aſ- 
ſigned her, pulled him by his 
ſleeve to excite attention, and be- 
gan to repeat her little ſpeech a- 
gain; at this, the father burſting 


into tears, caught her in his arms, 


and after preſſing her to his breaſt 
for ſome minutes, gave her to an 
attendant, without ſpeaking; an 
incident which put ſome of the ſpec- 
tators in mind of the parting of 
Hector with Aſtyanax. | 

The ſtates of Sweden being af- 


ſembled, after the death of Guſta- 


vus, the marſhal of the diet pro- 
oſed the crowning of Chriſtina, 
by virtue of a decree which had 
declared the daughters of the po- 
ſterity of Charles IX. the father of 
Guſtavus, capable of ſuceeding to 
the throne. A member of the or- 
der of peaſants, whoſe name was 
Larſſen, when he heard this propo- 
fal, cried out, Who is this Criſ- 
tina, this daughter of Guſtavus ? 
let us ſee her; let her be brought 
out to us.“ RT 
The marſhal immediately went 
out, and returned with Chriſtina, 
whom he brought in his arms — 


peaſant came up to her, and hav- 
ing conſidered her very attentively, 
cried out, Yes, this is ſhe her- 


ſelf ; ſhe has the noſe, the eyes, 

and the forehead of Guſtavus Adol- 
Phus, and we will have her for our 
| ſovereign.” She was immediately 


ſeated upon the throne, and pro- 


claimed queen; and from this time 


ſhe ſhewed great pleaſure in appear- 
ing in her regal capacity, 

Ruſſia, having ſeat ambaſſadors 
ſoon after her acceſſion, to ratify 


its alliance with Sweden, the peo- 


le about Chriſtina were appre- 
Leave that the rude appearance 


of theſe ſtrangers, their great num- 
ber, their long beards, their un- 
couth habits, their ſingular ad- 
dreſs, and the ferocity even of their 
3 would fright her; but 


e, who had been delighted with 
the apparatus of war, was not like- 


ly to be terrified by the miniſters of 
peace. She not only received them 
without the leaſt appearance of 
diſcompoſure, but aſſumed an air 
of importance, and a look which 

ſeemed intended to ſtrike them 
with awe, and which was not 
without its effect, for it impreſ- 


ſed them with a ſenſe of her dig- 


| nity, as the daughter of a hero 


and a prince, 5 | 
Chriſtina diſcovered, even in her 


_ Infancy, what ſhe afterwards ex- 
Preſſed in her memoirs, an invin- 
cible antipathy for the employ- 
ments and converſation of women; 
and ſhe had the natural aukward- 
neſs of a man, with reſpect to all 


the little works which generally 


fall to their ſhare, She was, on 
the contrary, fond of violent ex- 


erciſes, and ſuch amuſements as 


Conſiſt in feats of ſtrength and 
activity ; ſhe had alſo both ability 
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and taſte for abſtracted ſpeculations; . 
and amuſed herſelf with language 
and the ſciences, particularly that 
of legiſlature and government: ſhe 
derived her knowledge of ancient 


hiſtory from its ſource ; and Poly- 


bins and Thucydides were her fa- 


vourite authors. : 


While ſhe was thus improving her 
infancy, by ſtudying the arts of 
peace, the generais Weimar, Ba- 


Hier, Torſtenſon, and Wrangel, 


ſuſtained the glory of the Swediſh 
arms in the thirty years wars, 
which rendered Germany at once 
deſolate and illuſtrious. 

Chriſtina having attained her 
18th year, on the 18th of Decem- 
ber 1644, took the reigns of go- 
vernment into her own hands, and 
was in every reſpect able to manage 
them, As ſhe was the ſovereign 
of a powerful kingdom, it is not 
ſtrange that almoſt all the princes 


in Europe aſpired to her bed: 


Among others were the prince of 
Denmark, the EleQor Palatine, 


the elector of Brandenbourg, the 


king of Portugal, the king of Spain, 


the king of the Romans, don John 


of Auſtria, Sigiſmund of Rakoc- 
ci, count and general of Caſſovia; 
Ladiſlaus, king of Poland; John 
Caſſimir, his brother, and Charles 
Guſtavus, duke of Deux Ponts, 
of the Bavarian Palatinate family, 
ſon of her father the great Guſ- 
tavus's ſiſter, and conſequently 


her firſt couſin. To this noble- 


man, as well as to all his com- 
petitors, ſhe conſtantly refuſed her 
hand, but ſhe cauſed him to be 
appointed her ſucceſſor by the 
ſtates, Political intereſts, differ- 
ence of religion, and contrariety 
of manners, furniſhed Chriſtina 
with pretences for rejecting all her 
ſuitors ; buy her true motives were 
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the loye of independence, and an 


unconquerable averſion which ſhe 
had conceived, even in her infan- 


cy, for the yoke of marriage. 


« Do not force me to marry, ſaid 
ſhe to the ſtates, for if I ſhould 
have a ſon, it is not more probable 
that he ſhould be an Auguſtus'than 


2 Nero,” 


An accident happened in the be- 
ginning of her reign, which gave 


her a remarkable opportunity of 
_ diſplaying the ſtrepgth and equani- 


mity of her mind. 3 
As ſhe was at the chapel of the 
caſtle at Stockholm, afliſling at di- 
vine ſervice with the principal lords 
of her court, a poor wretch who 
was diſordered in his mind, came 
to the place with a deſign to aſſaſſi- 
nate her. This man, who was 


preceptor of the college, and in the 
full vigour of his age, choſe for the 
execution of his deſign, the mo- 


ment in which the aſſembly was 
performing what in the Swediſh 


Church is called an a# of recollec- 


tion, a ſilent and ſeparate act of 


devotion performed by each indi- 


vidual kneeling, and hiding the 
face with the hand. Taking this 
opportunity, he ruſhed through the 


crowd, and mounted a balluſtrade, 


within which the queen was upon 


her knees: the Baron Brahi, chief 
. Juſtice of Sweden, was alarmed, 
and cried cut; and the guards 
_ erviled their partiſans, to prevent 
his coming farther ; but he ſtruck 
them furiouſly on one ſide, leaped 


over the barrier, and being then 
cloſe to the queen, made a blow at 


her with a knife that he had con- 
cealed, without a ſheath, in his 
| ſleeve.. The queen avoided the 
blow, and puſhed the captain of 


her guards, who inftantly threw 


himſelf upon the aſſaſſin, and ſeized 
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him by the hair : all this happened 
in leſs than a moment of time, 
The man was known to be mad, 


and therefore nobody ſuppoſed he 


had any accomplices : they there- 
fore contented themſelves with 
locking him up, and the queen re- 


turned to her devotion, without 
the leaſt emotion that could be 


perceived by the people, who were 

much more frighted than herſelf. 
One of the great affairs that em- 

ployed Chriſtina, while ſhe was 


upon the throne, was the peace of 
Weſtphalia, 


| She had ſent two 
plenipotentiaries to the congreſs ; 
one was Oxenſtiern, whoſe father, 
the grand chancellor, had been juſt- 
ly honoured with the entire conh- 
dence of the great Guſtavus, and 
who had governed Sweden with an 
authority almoſt abſolute, during 
the minority of Chriſtina, who ſoon 
began to be weary of his yoke, 
which was by no means eaſy or 
light; the other was Salvius, lord 
privy-ſeal, who alone had the 
queen's confidence, and was led 


into the ſecret purpoſes of her 


mind, He puſhed on the peace 
with all his power, according to 
the queen's deſire ; but Oxenſtiern, 
on the contrary, who knew that 
peace would diminiſh the import- 
ance of his family, threw a thou- 
ſand difficulties in the way ; the 
peace, however, ſo much deſired, 
and ſo neceſſary, in which ſo man 
claſhing intereſts were reconciled, 
and ſo many claims aſcertained, 

was at laſt concluded in the month 
of October, 1648. The ſucceſs of 
the Swediſh arms rendered Chriſtina 
the arbitreſs of this treaty, at leaſt 
as to the affairs of Sweden, to 
which this peace confirmed the poſ- 
ſeſſion of many important countries. 
Chriſtina, at the concluſion of this 
| Hs important 
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by raiſing him to the rank of ſena- 


tor, a dignity which till then had 
always been the prerogative of 


birth, but which Chriſtina thought 
ſhe had a right to confer upon 
merit, 5 

No public event of importance 


took place during the reſt of Chriſ- 


tina's reign, for there were neither 
wars abroad, nor troubles at home: 


this quiet might be the effect of 


chance, but it might alſo be the 


effect of a good adminiſtration, 
and the great reputation of the 


queen; and the love her people 
had for her ought to lead us to this 


determination. | 


Her reign was that of learning 


and genius ; ſhe drew about her, 
wherever ſhe was, all the diſtin- 


guiſhed characters of her time; 


_ Grotius, Paſchal, Bochart, Deſ- 


cartes, Caſſendi, Saumaiſe, Naude, 


Vooſſius, Heinſius, Meibom, Scu- 
dery, Menage, Lucas, Holſtenius, 


Lambecius, Bayle, madam Dacier. 


Filicala, and many others. The 


arts never fail to immortalize the 
prince who protects them, and al- 
moſt all theſe illuſtrious perſons 
have celebrated Chriſtina either in 
poems, letters, or literary produc- 
tions of ſome other kind, the great- 
er part of which are now forgot- 
ten. They form, however, a ge- 
neral cry of praiſe, and a maſs of 


teſtimonials which may be conſi- 


dered as a ſolid baſis of reputation. 
Among the few of theſe pieces that 
are ſtill particularly remembered, 
is a Latin epigram, in which Bo- 
chart draws an ingenious. parallel 
between Chriſtina and the queen of 
Sheba. 1 i 
Ila docenda ſuis Salomonem inviſit ab 
oris ; | 


Uadigue ad hanc docti, quo doceantur, 


eunt. 


3 
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important affair, rewarded Salvius 


Chriſtina, however, may be juſt- 
ly reproached with want of taſte, 
in not properly aſſigning the rank 
of all theſe perſons, whoſe merits, 
though acknowledged, were yet un- 
equal; particularly for not having 
been ſufficiently ſenſible of the ſu- 
periority of Deſcartes, whom ſhe 
diſguſted, and at laſt wholly ne- 
glected. The rapid fortune which 
the adventurer Michon, known 
under the name of Bourdelot, known 
by her countenance and liberality, 
was alſo a great ſcandal to litera- 


ture. He had no pretenſions to 


learning; and though ſprightly, 
was indecent; he was brought to 
court by the learned Saumaiſe, and 
for a time drove literary merit in- 
tirely out of it, making learning 
the object of his ridicule, and ex- 


acting from Chriſtina an exorbitant 


tribute, to the weakneſs and in- 
conſtancy of her ſex ; for even 
Chriſtina, with reſpect to this man, 
ſhewed herſelf to be weak and in- 
conſtant : when at laſt ſhe was 
compelled, by the public indig- 
nation, to baniſh this unworthy 
minion, ſhe diſtinguiſhed him by 
marks of the greateſt confidence, 


and heaped preſents upon him with 


a moſt ſhameful prodigality. Yet 
he was no ſooner gone, than her 
regard for him was at an end. She 
was aſhamed of the favour ſhe had 
ſhewn him, and in a ſhort time 

thought of him only with hatred 


and contempt ; and though ſhe did 


afterwards correſpond with him, it 


was only to make him ſubſervient 


to a taſte for literature, which he 
had for a time ſuſpended, by giving 
him commiſſions for ſuch valuable 
books as appeared in France, where 
Bourdelot was born, and whither - 
he retired, 


This | Bourdelot, during his 


3 aſcend- 
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alcendeney over the queen, had ſup- 
planted count Magnus de la Gardie, 
ſon of the conſtable of Sweden, 


who was a rel:tion, a favourite, 


and perhaps the laver of Chriſtina. 
Madam de Motteville, who had 


ſeen him ambaſiador in France, | 


ſays, in ber memoirs, that he ſpoke 
of his queen in terms ſo paſſi 
onate and reſpectful, that every 
one concluded his attachment to 
her to be more ardent and ten- 


der, than a mere ſenſe of duty 


can produce. 

This nobleman fell into diſgrace 
becauſe he ſhewed an inclination to 
| govern, while Bourdelot ſegmed to 
aim at nothing more than to amuſe, 
and concealed, under the unſuſpect- 
ed character of a droll, the real aſ- 
cendancy which he exerciſed over 
the queen's mind. 

Scudery having obtained permiſ- 
fion to dedicate his Alaric to her, 
ſhe was ſo weak as to require him 
to ſtrike out of the poem ſome ver- 
ſes, in which he had compliment- 
ed the count de Gardie, who was 
then quite out of favour; and 
Scudery had the noble fortitude to 
reply, that he would never de- 

ſtroy the altar 05 which he had 
ſacrificed.“ 
About this time an accident hap- 
pened to Chriſtina, which brought 
her into ftill greater danger, than 
that which has been related already. 
Having given orders for ſome ſhips 


of war to be built at the port of 


Stockholm, ſhe went to ſee them 
when ſhe heard they were fiviſhed ; 

and as ſhe was going on board of 
them, croſs a narrow plank, with 
admiral Fleming, bis foot ſlipping, 
he fell, and drew the queen with 


him into the ſea, which in that 


place was near go feet deep. An- 
muy Steinberg, the queen's firſt 
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care of the admiral.” 


equery, inſtantly threw himſelf jntdq 
the water, laid hold of her robe, 
and with ſuch aſſiſtance as was 
given him, got the queen on ſhore ; 
during this accident, her recollec- 
tion and preſence of mind was ſuch, 
that the moment her lips were 
above water, ſhe cried out, Take 
When ſhe 
was got out of the water, ſhe diſ- 
covered no emotion either by her 
geſture or countenance, and ſhe 
dined the ſame day in public, where 
ſhe gave a humorous account of her | 
adventure, 

But though at firſt ſhe was fond 
of the power and ſplendor of roy- 
alty, yet ſhe began at length ta 
feel that it embarraſſed her ; and the 
ſame love of independence and li- 


berty, which had determined her 


againſt marriage, at laſt made her 


wWeary of her crown. 


As, after the firſt diſguſt, it grew 


more and more irkſome to her 


every day, ſhe reſolved to abdi- 
cate, and in 1652, communicated 
her reſolution to the ſenate. The 
ſenate zealouſly remonſtrated againſt 
it, and was joined by the people, 
and even by Charles Guſtavus him- 
ſelf, who was to ſucceed her : ſhe 
yielded to their im portunities, and 
continued to ſacrifice her own 
pleaſure to the will of the pub- 
lic, till the year 1654, and then 
ſhe carried her deſign into exe- 
cution. 

It appears, by one of her letters 
to M. Canut, the French ambaſ- 
ſador, in whom ſhe placed great 


confidence, that ſhe had meditated 


this project more than eight years, 
and that ſhe had communicated it 
to him five years before it took 

place. | 
The ceremony of her abdication 
was a mournful ſolemnity, a mix- 
ture 


ſcarce any eyes but her own were 


dry. She continued firm and com- 
poſed through the whole, and as 
ſoon as it was over, prepared to 


remove into a country more favour- 
able to ſcience than Sweden. 
Concerning the merit of this 


action, the world has always been 


divided in opinion; it has been 
condemned alike both by the ig- 
norant and the learned, the trifler 


and the ſage : it was admired, 


however, by the great Conde ; 
« How great was the magnanimity 
of this princeſs, ſays he, who 


could fo eaſily give up that for 
which the reſt of mankind are con- 


tinually deſtroying each other, and 


Which ſo many throughout their 
whole lives purſue, without at- 
taining!” It appears by the works 
of St. Evremond, that the abdica- 


tion of Chriſtina was at that time 
the univerſal topic of ſpeculation 
and debate in France. | 
_ Chriſtina, beſides abdicating her 


crown, abjured her religion ; but 
this act was univerſally approved- 


by one party, and cenſured by ano- 


ther; the papiſts triumphed, and 


the proteſtants were offended, _ 
No prince, after a long impri- 
ſonment, ever ſhewed ſo much joy 


upon being reſtored to his kingdom, 
as Chriſtina did in quitting hers. 
When ſhe came to a little brook, 
which ſeparates Sweden from Den- 
mark, ſhe got out of her carriage, 
and leaping to the other fide, ſhe 
Cried out in a tranſport of joy, 
At laſt I am free, and out of 
Sweden, whither I hope I ſhall 
never return.” She diſmiſſed her 
women, and laid by the habit of 


her ſex ; I would become a man, 
faid ſhe; yet I do not love men be- 


Cauſe they are men, but becauſe 
they are not women.“ 
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tare of pomp and ſadneſs, in which 


She made her abjuration at Bruſ- 


ſels, where ſhe ſaw the great Conde, 


who after his defection, made that 


city his aſylum, * Couſin, ſai 


ſhe, who would have thought, ten 
years ago, that we ſhould have met 
at this diſtance from our coun- 
tries !'' But there happened ano- 
ther thing leſs likely than their 
meeting, the great coldneſs with 
which, after they had been drawn 
towards each other by mutual ad- 
miration, they came together at 
laſt, when the interview which they 
had both ſo ardently deſired, took 
place. The prince of Condé de- 
manded to be received with the 
ſame honours that had been ſhewed 
to the archduke Leopold at his in- 
terview with the queen; but this 
ſhe refuſed. The prince, there- 
fore, determined to ſee her 7incog. 


and with that view he got into her 


apartment among the crowd; the 
you knew him the moment ſhe 


ſaw him, by a picture which had 


been given her, and was about to 


give him a reception ſuitable to 


his rank ; but the prince, ſeeing 
himſelf diſcovered, inſtantly with- 
drew ; and perceiving that the 
queen followed ro bring him back, 
he turned about and ſaid, Ma- 
dam, all or nothing: and imme- 
diately left the room. From this 
time they never ſaw each other but 
by chance, with great coldneſs and 


a mutual diſcontent with each 
other. 5 


| The inconſtaney of Chriſtina's 


temper appeared from her going 


perpetually from place to place, 
from Bruſſels ſhe went to Rome; 
from Rome to France, and from 
France ſhe returned to Rome again; 
after this ſhe went to Sweden, 


where ſhe was not very well re- 


ceived ; from Sweden ſhe went to 
5 i Ham- 
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Hambourg, where ſhe continued a 
year, and then went again to Rome; 
from Rome ſhe returned to Ham- 
bourg, and again to Sweden, Where 
ſhe was received ſtill worſe than 


before, upon which ſhe went back 


to Hambourg, and from Ham- 
bourg again to Rome; ſhe intend- 


ed another journey to Sweden, but 


it did not take place, any more 
than an expedition to England, 
where Cromwell did not ſeem well 
"diſpoſed to receive her; and after 
many wanderings, and many pur- 
poſes of wandering ſtill more, ſhe 
at laſt died at Rome, | 


It muſt be acknowledged, that 


her journeys to Sweden had a mo- 
tive of neceſſity, for her appoint- 
ments were very ill paid, though 
the ſtates often confirmed them 
after her abdication, but to other 


places ſhe was led merely by a ro- 


ving diſpoſition ; and what is more 
to her diſcredit, ſhe always d1- 


ſturbed the quiet of every place 


ſhe came into, by exacting greater 
deference to her rank as queen, 
than ſhe had a right to expect, by 
the total nonconformity to the 


cuſtoms of the place, and by con- 
tinually exciting and fomenting in- 


trigues of ſtate, She was indeed 


always too buſy, even when ſpe 


was upon the throne, for there 
was noevent in Europe in which ſhe 


was not ambitious of acting a prin- 


cipal part. During the troubles 
Froude, ſhe wrote with great cager- 
neſs to all the intereſted parties, 
officiouſly offering her mediation 
to reconcile their intereſts, and 
calm their paſſions, the ſecret 
ſprings of which it was impoſſible 
ſhe ſhould know; this was firit 


; thoaght a dangerous, and after- ' 
, wards a ridiculous behaviour. Du- 


in France by the faction called the ouſly wicked. 
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ring her reſidence in France ſhe 


gave univerſal diſguſt, not only by 


violating all the cuſtoms of the 
country, but by practiſing others 
directly oppoſite; ſhe treated the 
ladies of the court with the greateſt + 
rudeneſs and contempt ; when they 
came to embrace her, ſhe being in 
a man's habit, cried out, What 


a ſtrange eagerneſs have theſe 


women to kiſs me, is it becauſe I 


look like a man?“ 


But though ſhe ridiculed the 
manners of the French court, ſhe 
was very ſolicitous to enter into 
its intrigues. Lewis the XIVth, 
then very young, was enamoured 
of mademoiſelle de Mancini, niece 
to cardinal Mazarine ; Chriſtina 


flattered their away and offered 


her ſervice: I would fain be your 
confidante, ſaid ſhe ; if you love, 


you mult marry,” 


The murder of Monaldeſchi is 
to this hour an inſcrutable myſte- 
ry; many particulars have been re- 
lated from the | rinitarian fryer of 
Fontainbleau, who confeſſed him 
in the gallery des Cerfs, and who 
ſaw him aſſaſſinated, but they do 
not remove the veil. Whatever 
was Monaldeſchi's crime, whats 
ever were the rights of Chriſtina, 
and however ſpecious the pretences 
by which flattery and cunning in- 
fluenced the ſupine, or corrupt 
juriſconſults to juſtify it, the fact 
was, without douut, moſt flagiti- 


It is, however, of a piece with 
the expreſſions conſtantly uſed by 

Chriſtina, in her letters, with re- 
ſpe& to thoſe with whom ſhe was 
oftended, for ſhe ſcarce ever ſigni- 
fied her diſpleaſure without threat- 
ening the life of the offender. 
If you fail in your duty, ſaid 


ſhe to her ſecretary, (whom ſhe ſent 


to 
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to Stockholm after her abdication) 
not al, the power of the king of 
Sweden ſhall ſave your life, though 
you ſhould take ſhelter in his 
arms. 5 

In the affair of the Franchiſes, 
the pretended rights of which ſhe 
aſſerted with great haughtineſs, ſhe 
wrote thus to the pope's officers : 


« Take my word, that thoſe whom 


you have condemned to die, ſhall, 
if it pleaſe God, live ſome time 


longer, and if it happens that they 


die a violent death, be aſſured 
they ſhall not die alone.“ : 

A muſician having quitted her 
ſervice for that of the duke of 


Savoy, ſhe was ſo tranſported with 
rage as to diſgrace herſelf by theſe 
words, in a letter written with her 


own hand: * He lives only for 


me; and if he does not fing for 
me, he ſhall not ſing long for any 
body. lt is his duty to live only 


in my ſervice ; and if he does not, 


he ſhall ſorely repent it.“ 
| Bayle was alſo threatened very 


ſeverely, for having ſaid that the 


letter which Chriſtina wrote, upon 
the revocation of the edi& of 
Nantes, was a remain of Proteſ- 


tantiſm : but he made his peace 
by apologies and ſubmiſſion. 


Upon the whole, ſhe appears to 


have been an uncommon mixture 


of faults and great qualities, which, 
however it might excite fear and 


reſpect, was by no means amiable. 
She had wit, taſte, parts, and 
learning ; ſhe was indefatigable 


Upon the throne, great in private 


life, firm in misfortunes, impa- 
tient of contradiction; and, ex- 


cept in the love of letters, incon- 


ſtant in her inclinations. The moſt 
remarkable inſtance of this fickle- 
neſs js, that after ſhe had abdi- 
cated the crown of Sweden, ſhe 
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intrigued for that of Poland. She 
was, in every action and purſuit, 
violent and ardent in the higheſt 
degree; impetuous in her deſires, 
dreadful in her reſentment, and 
fickle in hex conduct. She ſays of 
herſelf, * That ſhe was miſtruſt 
ful, ambitious, peflionate, haugh- 
ty, impatient, contemptuous, ſa- 
tyrical, incredulous, undevout, of 
an ardent and violent temper, and 
extremely amorous ;” a diſpoſi- 
tion, however, to which, if ſhe 
may be believed, her pride and 


her virtue were always ſuperior, 


In general, her failings were thoſe 
of her ſex, and her virtues the 


virtues of ours. 


Some letters publiſhed at Am- 
ſterdam in 1759, and at Geneva 
in 1761, ſaid to be private letters 
of Chriſtina, and dedicated to the 


king of Pruſſia, are wholly ſpuri- 
00s. | 
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Tranſlation of a letter from the 
empreſs of Ruſſia to M. d'Alem- 
bert, at Paris, avhom foe had 
invited into Ruſſia 70 educate ber 


1 
M. d'Alembert, 


1 Have juſt received the anſwer 


you wrote to Mr. Odar, in 


which you refuſe to tranſplant 
yourſelf to aſſiſt in the education 
of my ſon. I eaſily conceive that 
it colts a philoſopher, like you, 
nothing to deſpiſe what the world 


calls grandeur and honour: theſe, 
in your eyes, are very little; and 


I can readily agree with you that 
they are ſo, Conſidering things in 


this light, there would be nothing 


great in the behaviour of queen 
Chriſtina [of Sweden] which hath 


been 


been ſo highly extolled; and often 
cenſured with more juſtice.” But 
to be born and called to contri- 
bute to the happineſs and even the 


 InfiruQtion of a whole nation, and 


yet decline it, is, in my opinion, 
refuſing to do that good which you 
wiſh to do. Your philoſophy is 


founded in a love to mankind: 
permit me then to tell you, that 


to refuſe to ſerve mankind, whilſt 


it is in your power, is to miſs your 
aim. I know you too well to be 
a good man, to aſcribe your re- 


fuſal to vanity, I know that the 
ſole motive of it is the love of eaſe, 
and leiſure to cultivate letters and 
the friendſhip of thoſe you eſteem. 


But what is there in this objection? 
Come, with all your friends; I 
promiſe both them and you, 
every conveniency and advantage 
that depends upon me; and per- 
haps you will find more liberty and 
eaſe here, than in your native 
country, You refuſed the invita- 
tion of the king of Pruſſia, not- 
withſtanding your obligations to 


him; but that prince has no ſon. 


IJ own to you, that I have the edu- 
cCation of my ſon ſo much at heart, 


and I think you ſo neceſſary to it, 
that perhaps I preſs you with too 


much earneſtneſs. Excuſe my in- 
diſcretion for the ſake of the oc- 


caſion of it; and be aſſured that it 


is my eſteem for you that makes 


me ſo urgent. 
Moſcow, 
Nov. 13. 1762. 


In this whole letter I have argued 
only from what I have found in 


- your writings : you would not con- 
tradict yourſelf. 


CATHERINE. 
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An authentic and literal tranſlation 
of the Dey of Tuiis's Leiter 10 
his Mayefty King George III. on 
his acceſſion to the throne, ; 


THE greateſt of the princes of 

1 the nations of the Meſſiah, and 
the greateſt of the governors of the 
affairs of the Nazarenes, the moſt 
mighty, noble, and our bigh and 
great friend, the new George the 
Third, whoſe end may be in bliſs, 
and after our beſt wiſhes and pray- 
ers for his health and felicity, I 
am to acquaint my dear friend, 
that your majeſty*'s Engliſh conſul 


of the city of Tunis, by name 
Charles Goidon, received from the 


kingdom of London a letter, the 
contents of which were, that his 
majeſty George the Second's ap- 
pointed time being finiſhed, he is 
paſſed into life eternal ; that in his 
lace, your majeſty George the 

hird had aſcended the throne ; 
this news being diſpatched on pur- 


Poſe to be communicated to the 


governor of Tunis. His excel- 
lency Ally Baſha, which we was ac- 
quainted with in this year ſeventy- 


four, in the latter end of the 


month of Gimadit (June) ſo that 
ancient friendſhip ſubſiſts the ſame 
from your majeſty, may the God 
of the world prolong your majeſty's 
life with joy, felicity, and ſtrength 
for ever, and maintain the friend- 


ſhip, with the greateſt firength, 
Amen. And on conſideration of 
the ancient friendſhip this friendly 
letter is wrote, and ſent, I hope, 


by the will of God, on the re- 
ceipt, that in every form, the 
friendſhip articles, and former pro- 
miſes, will not be changed nor 
altered, but that the advantageous 
harmony and friendſhip will be 
wen toc Moc avg" 


bblige. 
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| nogmented and ſincerely cultivated, 


to which your loving anſwer will 
May the God of the 
world preſerve your majeſty for 


ever in all health and proſperity. 
In the month Gemad, 1174. 


ALLY, governor of the city 
Tunis. 8 
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4 genuine letter from Jane Shore to 
king Edward the Fourth. Taten 


from a vory ancient hiſtory if Jane 


Shore. 


May it pleaſe my king and maſter, 


\ Ouchſate to ſtayne thy royal 
couch with the poor inklings 


of thy ſervant and handmaide, 
whome, nathleſſe, thou haſt moſt 


graciouſly daygned to raiſe unto 


thy royal couche, as Abraham did 


his handmaide Hagar ; though I 


wiſh not to ſhare her misfortune, 


and to be driven from my maſter's 
preſence, Could my unworthy 


pen give a decent colouring to 


thy Jane's affection, then might 
words, whiche be the painting of 


thoughtes in the true hearte, do 


| juſtice to the loyal love ſhe beareth 


untò thy worthy perſonne. 
But how can the black rivulet, 
which my pen is eager to drinke, 


be worthily enabled to expreſs, in 
becomynge terrmes, the ocean of 
love, that aboundythe in my true 
hearte ! Woulde to my Savioure, : 
that this ocean of love were not 

- troubled with winds, which blow 
therein, and rayſe the waves of af- 


fliction within my moody ſoul. —I 


am encompaſſed by three potent 
enemyes ; albeit, not the fleſh, the 


worlde, and the devil, unleſs lord 


Haſtings be reſembled to the firſt, 
for he worketh to withdraw my 


love from thee, and in thy abſence 


to diſplace thee from the throne 


% 


43 
whereon the king is eſtabliſhed in 
my hearte, 


The royal partner of thy boſom, 


the queen, may indeed be likened 
unto the world. for ſhe encom- 


paſſeth me round with ſpies, who 
watche out for my thoughts. — And 
though I will not be ſo harſhe in 


my thought or deed, to ſay thy 


noble brother Glouceſter be, in any 


ſhape, like unto the devil, yet I do 
verily believe he be more dangerouſe 
than the other twain, though he 


beareth him towardly. There be 
| ſome, and divers ſome, who ſay he 


wiſheth not well unto thy govern- 


ment, nay unto thy children.—— 


Among the reſt, the noble lord 


Haſtings doubted very much, and 


wiſheth thee long to reign, in order 
that thou mayeſt the better ſurvive 
to eſtabliſh thy royal iſſue. Believe 
what I write cometh from my true 


heart's affection, and wiſh comfort 
to the wounded ſpirit of thy loyal 


ſervant, 


6 


JAxE Shokk. 


The laft abill and teftament of the 
Famous George Plalmanazar, @ 


reputed native of the iſland of 


Formoſa, ix the Eaſt-Indies. 


THE laſt will and teſtament of 

me a poor ſinful and worthleſs 
creature, commonly known by the 
aſſumed name of George Plalmana- 
Zar. f | k 
Thy ever bleſſed and unertirg 
will, oh ! moſt gracious, though 
offended God, be done by me and 


all the world, whether for life or 


death. 


Into thy all merciful hands 1 


commit my ſoul, as unto a moſt 
gracious Father, who, though juſt- 
ly provoked by my paſt vain and 
wicked life, but more eſpecially ſo 


during the wild ſallies of a raſh and 


un- 
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a wonderful manner, 
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unthinking part of it, has yet been 


graciouſly pleaſed, by thy unde- 


{erved grace and mercy, to pre- 


ſerve me from the reigning errors 


and hereſies, and the more de- 


plorable apoſtacy and infidelity of 
the preſent age, and enabled me to- 


take a conſtant and ſtedfaſt hold on 
the holy author of our ſalvation, 
thy ever adorable and divine Son 
Jeſus Chriſt, our powerful and 


meritorious redeemer, from whoſe 
alone, and all- powerful interceſſion 


and merits, (and not from any 


the leaſt inherent righteouſneſs of 


my own, which I heartily abhor as 


filthy rags in thine all purer eyes) 
I hope and beg for pardon, and re- 


conciliation, and for a happy re- 
ſurrection unto that bleſſed im- 
mortality to which we are redeem- 


ed by his moſt precious and ineſti- 
I likewiſe bleſs and 
adore thy infinite good neſs tor pre- 
ſerving me from innumerable dan- 


mable blood, 


gers of body and ſoul, to which 
this wretched life, but more par- 
ticularly by my own youthful 


. raſhneſs and inconſideration, might 
have expoſed me, had not thy di- 


vine Providence interpoſed in ſuch 
as juſtly 
challenges my deepeſt admiration 


, and acknowledgment I particular- 


ly I am bound to bleſs thee for ſo 


timely nipping that ambition and 
vain-glory, which had hurried me 


through {uch ſcenes of impiety and 
hypocriſy, and as the moſt ef- 


fectual antidote againſt it, next 
to thy divine grace, haſt brought 
me not only to prefer, but to de- 


light in a ſtate of obſcurity and 
lowneſs of circumſtances, as the 


ſureſt harbour of peace and ſafety ; 


by which, though the little I have 
left in my poſſeſſion, be dwindled 
to ſo little value as to be but a 


poor acknowledgment for the ſer- 


vices which I have received from 
my friend hereafter named, to 
whom I can do no leſs than be- 
queath it all, yet I hope the will 
may be accepted for the deed, and 
that the divine Providence will 
ſupply to her what is wanting 
in me. And now, O Father of 
mercies, I beſeech thee for thy 
dear Son's ſake, ſo to direct me by 
thy grace through all theſe future 
concerns of this life, that, when, 
where, or in what manner ſoever 
it ſhall pleaſe thee to call me out 
of it, I may be found ready and 
willing to reſign my ſoul, worth- 
leſs as it is of itſelf, to thee who 
gaveſt it ; and my death, as well 
as my latter end, ſhall be ſuch as 
may tend all poſſible ways to thy 
glory, the edification of thy church, 
and my own eternal comfort. And 
in hopes there is nothing in this 
my laſt will that is not agreeable 
to thine, I leave it to be executed 
after my death by my worthy and 
pious friend Sarah Rewalling, of 
this pariſh of St. Luke, in Mid- 
dleſex, in the manner hereafter 


mentioned, Viz. N 


I defire that my body, when or 
wherever I die, may be kept ſo 


long above ground, as decency or 


conveniency will permit, and after- 
wards conveyed to the common 
burying ground, and there in- 
terred in ſome obſcure corner of 
it without any further ceremony or 
formality than is uſed to the bodies 


of the deceaſed penſioners where I 


happen to die, and about the ſame 
time of the day, and that the 
whole may be performed in the 
loweſt and cheapeſt manner. And 
it is my earneſt requeſt that my 
body be not incloſed in any kind 
of coffin, but only decently laid 
in what ts called a ſhell, of the 
loweſt value, and without 1id or 

| other 
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other covering which may hinder 
the natural earth from covering it 
all round. | | | 

The books relating to the Uni- 


verſal Hiſtory, and belonging to 


the proprietors, are to be returned 
to them according to the true liſt 
of them, which will be found in a 
blue paper in my account-book ; 
all the reſt, being my own proper- 
ty, together with all my houſhold 
goods, wearing apparel, and what- 
ever money ſhall be found due to 
me after my deceaſe, I give and 
bequeath to my friend Sarah Re- 
walling above - named, together 
with ſuch manuſcripts as I had 
written at different times, and de- 
ſigned to be made public, if they 
ſhall be deemed worthy of it, they 
conſiſting of ſundry eſſays on ſome 
difficult parts of the Old Teſta- 
ment, and chiefly written for the 


_ uſe of a young clergyman in the 


country, and ſo unhappily unac- 
quainted with that kind of learn- 
ing, that he was likely to become 
the butt of his ſceptical pariſhion- 
ers, but being, by this means, 
furniſned with proper materials, 


was enabled to turn the tables up- 


on them. 5 
But the principal manuſcript 1 


thought myſelf in duty bound to 


leave behind, is a faithful narra- 
tive of my education, and the ſal- 
lies of my wretched youthful 


years, and the various ways by 


which I was in ſome meaſure un- 
avoidably led into the baſe and 
ſhameful impoſture of paſſing up- 
on the world for a native of For- 
moſa, a convert to chriſtianity, 
and backing it with a fictitious ac- 
count of that iſland, and of my 

own travels, converſion, &c. all 
or molt of it hatched in my own 
brain, without regard to truth and 


honeſtly. Tt is true I have long 
fince diſclaimed even publicly all 
but the ſhame and guil: of that 


vile impofition ; yet as long as I 


knew there were ſtill editions of 


that ſcandalous romance remaining 


in England, beſides the ſeveral 


verſions it had abroad, I thought - 
it incumbent on me to undeceive 
the world, by. unravelling that 
whole myſtery of iniquity in a 
poſthumous work which would be 
leſs hable to ſuſpicion, as the au- 
thor would be far out of the in- 
fluence of any ſiniſter motives that 
might induce him to deviate from 
the trath. All that I ſhall add 
concerning it is, that it was begun 
above twenty-five years ago with 
that view, and no other, during 
a long receſs in the country, ac- 


companied with a threatening dif- 


eaſe, and ſince then continued in 
my moſt ſerious hours, as any 


thing new preſented itſelf; ſo that 


it hath little elſe to recommend it- 


ſelf but its plainneſs and ſincerity, 


except here and there ſome uſeful 


_ obſervations and inuendos on thoſe 


branches of learning in which I 
had been concerned, and particu- 
larly with ſuch excellent improve- 
ments as might be made in the 
method of learning of Hebrew, 
and in producing a more perfect 
body of univerſal hiſtory, and more 
anſwerable to its title than that 
which hath already paſſed a ſecond 
edition. And theſe, I thought, 


might be more deſerving a place 


in that narrative, as the uſefulneſs 
of them would, ina great meaſure, 


make amends for the ſmall charge 


of the whole. If it therefore ſhall 
be judged worth printing, I defire 


it may be ſold to the higheſt bid- 


der, in order to pay my arrears for 
my lodgings and to defray my fu- 
neral ; 
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neral; and I further requeſt that 
it be printed in the plain and un- 
diſguiſed manner in which I have 
Written it, without alteration or 
embelliſhment. I hope the whole 


is written in the true ſincere ſpirit 


of a perſon awakened by a mi- 
racle of mercy, unto a deep ſenſe 
of his folly, guilt, and danger, 
and is defirous, above all things, 
to give God the whole glory of ſo 


gracious a change, and to ſhew the 


various ſteps by which his divine 
Providence brought it about. The 
whole of the account contains 14 
Pages of preface, and about 93 
more of the ſaid relation, written 
in my own hand with a proper 


title, and will be found in the deep 


drawer on the right hand of my 
| White cabinet, However, if the 
obſcurity I have lived jn, during 


ſuch a ſeries of years, ſhould make 


it needleſs to revive a thing in all 
likelihood ſo long fince forgot, I 
cannot but wiſh that ſo much of 

it was publiſhed in ſome weekly 
paper, as might inform the world, 
_ eſpecially thoſe who have ſtill by 


them the above-mentioned fabulous 5 


account of the iſland of For- 
moſa, &c. that I have long ſince 
owned, both in converſation and 
in print, that it was no other than 
a mere forgery of my own deviſe- 
ing, a N 10th impoſition on the 
public, and ſuch as I think myſelf 
bound to beg God and the world 
_ pardon for writing, and have been 
_ ſince, as I am to this day, and 
ſhall be, as long as I live, heartily 
ſorry for, and aſhamed of. 
Theſe I do hereby ſolemnly de- 
clare and teſtify to be my laſt will 
and teſtament, and in witnels there- 
of have thereto ſet my name, on 


the 23d day of April, in the year 


made. 
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of our Lord 1752, O. S. and in 
the 73d of my age. 


G. Pſalmanazar, 


The laſt will and teſtament of G. 
Pſalmanazar, of Ironmonger-row, 
in the Pariſh of St. Luke, Middle. 
ſex, whenever it ſhall pleaſe God 
to take him cut of this world unto 
himſelf. 

January 1, 1760, being the day 
of circumciſion of our divine Lord, 
then, bleſſed be God, quite ſound 
in my mind though weak in my 
body, I do ratify and confirm the 
above particulars of my laft will 


_— ** 


There is not, perhaps, in all hiftory 


ſuited to his birth, fortune, 


mma 


a more melancholy example than 
the following, that great parts, 
ewhich, when well applied, are 
the greateſt bleſſing of heaven, be- 
come, when miſapplied, a mi for- 
tune to the poſſeſſor, and a curſe to 


. mankind. : 


Some particulars relating to the lift 
of Philip, duke of Wharton. 


THIS nobleman by his father's 
expreſs order was educated at 


home; as it was the earl of Whar- 


ton's view to qualify his ſon to fill 
that high ſation in which his birth 
would one day place him, with 
advantage to his country ; his great 
care was to form him a compleat 
orator. The firſt prelude to his 
misfortunes may juſtly be reckon- 
ed his falling in love with, and 
privately marrying a young lady, 
the daughter of major general 
Holmes, a match by no means 

and 
cha- 
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Character, and far leſs to the am- 


bitious views his father had of diſ- 


poſing of him in ſuch a marriage, 


as would have been a conſiderable 

addition to the fortune and gran- 

deur of his illuſtrious family. 
However diſappointed the earl 


of Wharton might be in his ſon's 


marrying beneath his quality, yet 
that amiable lady, who became his 
daughter-in-law, deſerved: infinite- 
ly more felicity than ſhe met with 
by an alliance with his family ; 
and the young lord was not ſo un- 
happy through any miſcondu& of 
hers, as by the death of his father, 
which this precipitate marriage is 
thought to have haſtened. The 
duke being ſo early freed from pa- 
ternal reſtraints, plunged himſelf 


into thoſe numberleſs exceſſes, 


which became at laſt fatal to him ; 
and he proved, as Pope expreſſes 


A tyrant to the wife his heart ap- 
| prov'd, . . 


A rebel to the very king he lov' d. 


The young lord, in the begin- 
ning of the year 1716, indulged 


his deſire of travelling, and finiſh- 


ing his education abroad; and as 
he was deſigned to be inſtructed in 


the ſtricteſt Whig principles, Ge- 
neva was judged a proper place for 


his refidence. He took the route 
of Holland, and viſited ſeveral 
courts of Germany, that of Ha- 


nover in particular, 


The marquis being arrived at 
Geneva, he conceived ſo great a diſ- 


guſt to the dogmatical precepts of 


his governor, that he fell upon a 
cheme of avoiding theſe intoler- 


able incumbrances, left him at Ge- 


neva, and ſet out poſt for Lyons, 


where he arrived about the middle 
of October, 1716. | 

His lordſhip ſomewhere or other 
had picked up a hear's cub, of 
which he was very fond, and car- 
ried it about with him. Bat when 
he was determined to abandon his 
tutor, he left the cub behind him, 
with the following addreſs to him: 
« Being no longer able to bear with 
your ill uſage, I think proper to 
be gone from you ; however, that 
you may not want company, 1 
have left you the bear, as the moſt 
ſuitable companion in the world, 
that could be picked out for you.“ 

When the marquis was at Lyons, 
he took a very ſtrange ſtep, little 
expected from him. He wrote a 
letter to the chevalier de St. George, 
then reſiding at Avignon, to whom 
he preſented a very fine ſtone-horſe. 


, Upon receiving this preſent, the | 


chevalier ſent a man of quality to 


the marquis, who carried him pri- 


vately to his court, where he was 
received with the greateſt marks of 


eſteem, and had the title af duke 
of Northumberland conferred upon 


him. 
He remained there, however, 

but one day, and then returned 

poſt to Lyons, from whence he ſet 


out for Paris, He likewiſe made 


a viſit to the queen dowager of 
England, conſort to king James 
II. then reſiding at St. Germains, 
to whom he paid his court, pur- 
ſuing the ſame raſh meaſures as at 


Avignon. 


During his ſtay at Paris, his 
winning addreſs, and aſtoniſhing 


parts, gained him the eſteem and 


admiration of all the Britiſn ſub- 
jects of both parties, who happen- 
ed to be there. The earl of Stair, 
then the Engliſh ambaſlador there, 
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to the marquis's diſad vantage, 
thought proper to ſhew ſome re 


ſpect to the repreſentative of ſo 


great a family. ; 

His excellency never failed to 
lay hold of every opportunity to 
give ſome admonitions, which were 
not always agreeable to the viva- 
City of his temper, and ſometimes 
provoked him to great indiſcretions. 

Once in particular the ambaſſa- 


dor extolling the merit and noble 


behaviour of the marquis's father, 
added, that he hoped he would fol- 
low ſo iliuſtrious an example of 


fidelity to his prince, and love to 


his country : upon which the mar- 
quis immediately anſwered, that 
he thanked his exceliency for. his 
good advice; and as his excellency 


had alſo a worthy and deſerving fa - 


ther, he hoped he would likewiſe 
copy ſo bright an original, and 
tread in his ſteps. | 
This was a ſevere ſarcaſm, as the 
ambaſſador's father had betrayed 
his maſter in a manner that was 
quite ſhameful]. | 8 

Before he left France an Engliſh 

entleman expoſtulating with him, 
2 ſwerving ſo much from the prin- 
ciples of his father, and his whole 
family; his lordſhip anſwered, that 
he had pawned his principles to 
Gordon, the pretender's banker, 
for a conſiderable ſum, and till he 
could repay him, he muſt be a Ja- 
cobite ; but when that was done, 
he would again return to the 
Whigs. Os 


long till he ſet out for Ireland, in 
which kingdom, on account of his 
extraordinary qualities, he had the 
honour done him of being admit- 
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notwithſtanding all the reports 


ted, though under age; to take his 
ſeat in the houſe of peers. Here 
he eſpouſed a very different intereſt 
from that which he had ſo lately 
embraced. | 3 — 8 
He diſtinguiſhed himſelf on this 
occaſion as a violent partizan for 
the miniſtry, and acted in all other 
reſpects, as well in his private as 
public capacity, with the warmeſt 
zeal for the government. 

In conſequence of this zeal, ſhewn 
at a time when they ſtood much in 
need of men of abilities, and ſo 
little expected from the young mar- 
quis, the king, who was no ſtranger 
to the moſt refined rules of policy, 
created him 2 duke.” 
As ſoon as the duke of Wharton 
came of age, he was introduced to 
the houſe of lords in England, 
with the like blaze of reputation. 


A little before the death of lord 


Stanhope, his grace again changed 


ſides, oppoſed the court, and en- 
deavoured to defeat the ſchemes of 


the miniſtry, 
He appeared one of the moſt for. 


ward and vigorous in the defence 


of the biſhop of Rocheſter, and in 


_ oppoſing the bill for inflicting pains 


and penalties on that prelate. 
Notwithſtanding his aſtoniſhing 
activity in oppoſition to the court, 


he was not yet ſatisfied that he 


had done enough: he printed his 
thoughts therefore twice a week, 
in a paper called, The True Bri- 
ton, ſeveral thouſands of which 
being diſperſed weekly, the duke 


| was pleaſed to find the whole king- 
About the latter end of Deeem- 

ber, 1716, the marquis arrived in 
England, where he did not remain 


dom giving attention to him, and 
admiring him as an author, though 
ſome did not at all approve of his 
reaſoning. | 
The duke's boundleſs profuſion 
had by this ſo burthened his eſtate, 

that a decree of chancery took A 
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__ greateſt marks of favour. 
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. if : 
ef it, and veſted it in the hands of 


- truſtees, for the payment of his 


debts, but not without making a 
2 of 1200]. per annum for 


his ſubß . 


This not being ſufficient to ſup- 
ort his title with ſuitable dignity 
me, he reſolved to go abroad 
ſtate ſhould be clear. But 
the world was deceived ; 
nt to Vienna, to execute 
a private Commiſſion, not in favour 
of the Engliſh miniſtry; nor did 
he ever ſhine to greater advantage 
as to his perſonal character, than 
at the imperial court. 7 
From Vienna his grace made a 
tour to Spain, where his arrival 


alarmed the Engliſh miniſter ſo 
much, that two expreſſes were 


ſent from Madrid to London, up- 
on an apprehenſion that his ' grace 


was received there in the character 
of an ambaſſador; upon which the 
duke received a ſummons under 
the py ſeal to return home. 


His behaviour on this occaſion 


Was a ſufficient indication that he 


never deſigned to return to Eng- 
land whilſt affairs remained in the 
ſame ſtate. oe es ol Ws 
This he often declared, from his 
going abroad the ſecond time, 


which no doubt was the occaſion of 
his treating that ſolemn order with 


ſo much indignity, and endeavour- 


ing to inflame the Spaniſh court, 
not only againſt the perſon who de- 
livered the warrant, but alſo a- 


gainſt the court of Great Britain 
itſelf, for exercifing an act of pow- 
er, as he was pleaſed to call it, 


within the juriſdiction of his ca- 


tholic majeſty. Aſter this he act- 
ed openly in the ſervice of the pre- 
tender, and appeared at his court, 
where he was received with the 


Vor. VI. 


While his grace was thus em” 
ployed abroad, his ducheſs, who 
had been negleQed by him, died 


in England, April 14, 1726, and 


left no iſſue behind her. Soon af- 
ter this, the duke fell violently in 
love with M. Oberne, then one of 
the maids of honour to the queen 
of Spain. She was daughter of 
an Iriſh colonel in that ſervice, 


who being dead, her mother lived 


upon a penſion the king allowed 
her; ſo that this lady's fortune 


conſiſted chiefly in her perſonal 


accompliſhments. | 
Many arguments were uſed by 


their friends on both ſides, to di 
ſuade them from the marriage. 


The queen of Spain, when the 
duke aſked her conſent, repreſent- 


ed to him in the moſt lively terms, 


that the conſequence of the match 
would be miſery to them both, 
and abſolutely refuſed her conſent. . 

Having now no hopes of ob- 
taining her, he fell into a deep 
melancholy, which brought on a 
lingering fever, of which he lan- 
guiſhed till he was almoſt ready to 
drop into the ground. This cir- 


cumſtance reached her majeſty's 


ear ; ſhe was moved with his di- 
ſtreſs, and ſent him word to en- 
deavour the recovery of his health, 
and as ſoon as he was able to ap- 
pear abroad, ſhe would ſpeak to 
him in a more favourable manner 
than at their laſt interview. No 
The duke, upon receiving this 


news, imagined it the beſt way to 


take advantage of the kind diſ- 
poſition her majeſty was then in, and 
ſummoning to his aſſiſtance his 
little remaining ſtrength, threw . 
himſelf at her majeſty's feet, and 
begged of her either to give him 


M. Oberne, or order him not to 


live, e 
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The queen conſented, but told 
him he would ſoon repent it; and 
the young lady being dazzled with 


the ſplendor of a ducal title, and 


beſides having a real value for her 
lover, they were ſoon united by an 
indiſſoluble bond. 
After the ſolemnization of his 
marriage, he paſſed ſome time at 
Rome, where he accepted of a blue 
garter, affected to appear with the 
title of duke of Northumberland, 
and for a while enjoyed the confi- 
dence of the exiled prince. 

But as he could not always keep 
himſelf within the bounds of Ita- 
lian gravity, and having no employ- 
ment to amuſe his active temper, he 
ſoon ran into his uſual exceſſes; which 
giving offence, it was thought pro- 
per for him to remove from that city 


for the preſent, leſt he ſhould at laſt 


fall into actual diſgrace. 


Rome, and went by ſea to Barce- 
Tona, and then reſolved upon a new 
ſcene of life, which few expected 
he would ever engage in. He wrote 
A letter to the king of Spain, ac- 
quainting him that he would aſſiſt at 
the ſiege of Gibraltar as a volunteer. 
The king thanked him for the ho- 
nour, and accepted his ſervice, But 
he ſoon grew weary of this, and ſet 
his heart on Rome. | 

In conſequence of this reſolution, 
he wrote a letter to the chevalier de 
St. George, full of reſpe& and ſub- 
miſſion, expreſſing a defire of viſit- 


ing his court; bur the chevalier re- 


turned for anſwer, that he thought 
it more adviſeable for his grace to 
draw near England. 

The duke ſeemed reſolved to fol- 


low his advice, and accordingly ſet - 


out for France in company with his 
ducheſs, and attended by two or 


three ſervants arrived at Paris, in 
May, 1728. Here he made little 


ſtay, but proceeded to Rouen, in his 


way, as ſome imagined, for England; 
but he ſtopped, and took up his re. 
ſidence at Rouen, without reflecting | 
the leaſt on the buſineſs that brought 
him to France. 3 : 
He was ſo far from making any 
conceſhon to the government, in 
order to make his peace, that he 
did not give himfelf the leaſt trouble 
about his perſonal eſtate, or any 
other concern in England, 
The duke had about 600 1. in 


his poſſeſſion when he arrived at 


Ronen, where more of his ſervant» 
joined him from Spain. A bill of 
indictment was about this time pre- 


ferred againſt him in England, for 


high treaſon. | 
The chevalier ſoon after ſent him 


24s, cool. for his ſupport, of which 
Accordingly the duke quitted 


he was no ſooner in poſſeſſion, that 
he ſquandered it away in a courſe of 
extravagance, As a long journey 
did not very wellſuit with his grace's 
finances, he went for Orleans, 
thence fell down the river Loyre, to 
Nantz, in Brittany, and there he 
ſtopt ſome time, till he got a re- 
mittance from Paris, which was 
ſquandered almoſt as ſoon as re- 


ceived. 


At Nantz ſome of his ragged ſer- 
vants rejoined him, and from thence 
he took ſhipping with them for Bil- 
boa, as if he had been carrying re- 


cruits to the Spaniſh regiments. 


From Bilboa he wrote a humorous 


letter to a friend at Paris, ſuch as 
his fancy, not his circumſtances 


dictated, giving a whimſical account 
of his voyage, and his manner of 
paſſing his time. The queen of 
Spain took the ducheſs to attend 
her perſon. 


About 


of Wharton died, 


About the beginning of the year 
1731, the duke declined fo fat, 


being in his quarters at Lerida, 
that he had not the uſe of his limbs 
ſo as to move without afliſtance ; 


but as he was free from pain did 
not loſe all his gaiety. He conti- 


nued in this ill ſtace of health for 
two months, when he gained a 


little ſtrength, and found benefit 
from a certain mineral water, in 
the mountains of Catalonia; but 
he was too much ſpent to recover. 


He relapſed the May following at 


Terragona, whither he removed 
with his regiment, and going to 
the above-mentioned waters, he 
fell into one of thoſe fainting fits, 


to which he had been for ſome time 
ſubject, in a ſmall village, and was 


utterly deſtitute of all the neceſſa- 
ries of life, till ſome charitable fa- 


thers of a Bernardine convent of- 


fered him what aſſiſtance their houſe 


afforded. ; | 


The duke accepted their kind 
propoſal; upon which they re- 
moved him to their convent, and 
adminiſtered all the relief in their 
power. Under this hoſpitable roof, 
after languiſhing a week, the duke 
without one 
friend or acquaintance to cloſe his 
eyes. His funeral was performed 


in the ſame manner in which the 


fathers inter thoſe of their own 
fraternity, 


— ——— 


An account of the late trial of Neale 


| Molloy, Eſquire, and his avife, at 


Dablin, for the Juppeſed ill uſage 


of their daughter. 


TWO indictments were prefer- 
red againſt the priſoners, The 


lubſtance of the firſt was, that they 
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had aſſaulted and wounded Sarah 
Molloy their daughter, on, before, 
and after, the zoth of December, in 
the 26th year of the late king, with 
an intent to deſtroy her; and had 
impriſoned her, and kept her with- 
out the neceſſaries of life during 
ten years; and of the other indift- | 
ment, that they had abandoned and 
expoſed her, bound with cords, on 
the 20th of January, in the 2d year 
of his preſent majeſty, with an in- 
tent that ſhe ſhould periſh, 
In ſupport of theſe ipdictments, 
the counſel for the proſecutors exa- 
mined many witneiles, whoſe names 
and teſtimony are in ſubſtance as 
follows, _ 

Eleanor Campbell depoſed, That 
about ſeven and twenty years ago 
ſhe was employed to norſe a f:male 
child of Mrs. Molloy's, who had a 
mole under her right breaſt, and a 


mark reſembling a trout on the 


outſide of her right thigh ; that ſhe 
was hired for this ſervice rine 
months befare Mrs. Molloy was 
brought to bed; that ſhe nurſed 
the child two years, the greateſt 
part of the time at her own houſe ; 
that the child being then removed 
to Carduff, ſhe viſited there; and 
that when ſhe was ſeven years old, 
ſhe ſaw her at her motner's in 
Chancery-lane, it being four years 
and eight months fince ſhe had laſt 
ſeen her; and that, obterving the 


mother to uſe her with great cruel- 


ty, ſhe requeſted to have her home, 


and offered to maintain th: child 


at her own expence ; after which 
ſhe was never permitted to es her: 
That hearing a young perſba had 
been found in Roſs-lane, and ſent 
to the Dublin hoſpitai for incu- 


rables, ſhe went thither, and found 


that this perſon was the {ſame Sally 
ww 1 Molloy 


| s * 
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Molloy whom ſhe had nurſed; and 


deſcribed her marks, which, upon 


ſearch, were found. The girl who 


had been ſent to the hoſpital was 
then brought into court, and placed 
in a chair on a table, and this wit- 
neſs ſwore, directly and poſitively, 
that ſhe was the ſame Sally Molloy 
whom ſhe had nurſed, and ſeen ill 
treated by her mother. She was 
then aſked, whether ſhe thought this 
perſon to be 25 years old ? ſhe an- 
ſwered, Yes,—and more. Bein 
aſked whether. ſhe did not believe 
this perſon to be an ideot from her 
birth? ſhe anſwered, No, ——A 
young lady, ſaid by the defendants 
to be their daughter, was then pro- 


duced; and the witneſs being afked, 
whether ſhe had ever ſeen her before, 


_ anſwered, She had not. — This young 
lady was then removed out of court, 


but ordered to remain within call. 


Arabella Mara depoſed, That 
ſhe lived with the defendants fix 
- weeks as a ſervant, in 1752; that 
they had one ſon and one daughter; 
that ſhe had been in the houſe three 
or four days when ſhe firſt ſaw the 
daughter, who then came down in- 
to the kitchen, and catching up 


ſome turnip-parings, eat them ra- 


 venouſly ; that the next time ſhe 
ſaw her was ſome days afterwards, 
and then ſhe was locked in her mo- 
ther's cloſer, and begged, for God's 
ſake, to have ſomething to eat, 
thruſt her under the door; that ſhe 
was then greatly emaciated for want 
of food, and her hands and face 
overgrown with hair; that the af- 
terwards heard her crying for food, 
and put ſome under the door of the 
cloſet to her ; that ker mother go- 
ing with the witneſs to get ſome 
ſugar, the child followed, and tak- 
ing up a little of the ſogar in her 
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fingers, her mother took the ſugar. 
mallet and knocked her on the head; 
that the blow gave her a wound, 
which bled, and left a ſcar; and that 
ſhe diſcovered the ſcar, ſo left, up- 
on the head of the girl in the hoſ- 
pital; which, by that token, as 
well as by the features of her face, 
ſhe knew to be Sally Molloy; and 
believed her to be ſix or ſeven and 
twenty years old. She was aſked 
if Sally Molloy was able to con- 

verſe ? ſhe anſwered, She was : ſhe 
was then aſked if the girl in the 
hoſpital had ſpoken to her, and ſhe 
anſwered No. She then, by order 
of the court, addreſſed herſelf to 
the poor object on the table, who 
took no notice of what ſhe ſaid, nor 
of any thing that paſled: yet this 
witneſs ſwore poſitively, again and 
again, that ſhe was the ſame Sally 


Molloy whom ſhe had ſeen at her 


father's. RN | : 

William Walſh depoſed, That he 
was a flater ; that being ſent for in 
October 1752, to examine the roof 
of Mr. Molloy's houſe, he ſent up 


his labourer, Patrick Hog, on the 
_ outſide of the houſe, by a ladder; 


that Hog having ſtaid above ſome 
time to catch ſparrows, came at 
Iaſt down haſtily in a great fright, 


and ſaid he had ſeen a fairy in the 
clofet; that the witneſs then went 


up the ladder himſelf, as high 28 
the cloſet window, which he found 
open, and looked in; that he there 
ſaw the young lady at the diſtance 


of about two yards, who had the 


appearance of a ſkeleton, and had 
aſked the labourer to give her one 


of the young ſparrows he had 


caught on the top of the houle, 
and the maid bid him not, for that 
ſhe would eat it alive, feathers and 
all: that the gitl from the bop 

then 
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then before him, was the ſame per- 
ſon, and that he recollected her 
features perfectly. Being aſked, 


whether the perſon he ſaw in the 


cloſet was covered with hair, he 
anſwered, That ſhe had down, or 
fhort hair upon her cheeks. Being 
aſked, whether the girl before him 


| had any ſuch hair, he ſaid he could 


not tell without a glaſs ; a glaſs was 


then given him, and he was 


compelled to acknowledge that the 
girl had no ſuch hair, and that he 


believed ſhe never had ; yet he 


again peremptorily ſwore, that ſhe 
was the ſame perion he had ſeen 


in Mrs. Molloy's cloſet ; and being 


urged with the inconſiſtency, con- 
tradicted what he had aſſerted juſt 
before, and ſaid, He believed the 
girl might have had hair on her 
cheeks. 

Chriſtopher Eaton depoſed, That 


be was a carpenter z that in July 


1750, he was at work in Mr. Mol- 


loy's houſe with one Strong, ano- 
ther carpenter, and Slack, a painter; 


that the girl, then before him, came 


any of them had a bit in their poc- 
kets, they would give it her, for 
that ſhe was famiſhed :” that ſhe 
made an appearance ſo ſhocking, 


that he doubted whether ſhe was a 


living creature or an apparition 
that he aſked her who ſhe was, and 
the replied, © Jam Mr, Molloy's 
daughter, but my mother has taken 
an averſion to me:“ that the painter 


then took bread and meat out of his 
pocket, and the girl ſnatched at it, 


and tore and gnawed It. eagerly ; 
that ſhe begged her mother might 
not be told, becauſe ſhe would uſe 
her ill, and entreated they would 
continue to give her victuals while 


_ they laid; that ſhe was in a ſhort 


* . 
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gown, and that her neck and hands» 
as far as he could ſee, were cover- 


ed with whitiſh down, or hair. 


Being ordered to look on the girl. 
in the chair, and aſked whether ſhe 


is the ſame he ſaw fed at Mr. Mol- - 


loy's, he anſwered, © To the beſt 
of my belief ſhe 18.” 


James Gardiner depoſed, That 


in 1751 and 1752, he was fervent 
to counſellor Gregory, who lived 
next door to Mr. Molloy ; and that 
he heard Sally Molloy, his daugh- 
ter, Calling out of the window, 
For the tender mercy of God, 
ſome ſood ! ” That he aſked her how 
it might be conveyed, and ſhe de- 
fired it might be given to the ſer- 
vants, who would leave it at the 
neceſlary-houle ; for that, when 
her mother would let her go down 
thither ſhe ſhould get it; that he 
did ſopply her by this method, and 
ſhe thanked him, beggiag more 
kitchen-ſtuff, ſkins of potatoes, or 
any thing ; that by her appearance 
ſhe was in a ſtarving condition, 


and he believes the girl on the 
into the dining-room, and aſked, 
for the mercy of God, that if 


table to be the ſame perſon: he 
alſo poſitively ſwore, that when he 
aſked this gil queſtions in the hoſ- 
pital, ſhe anſwered him: but be- 
ing directed to repeat the experi- 
ment in court, the poor creature 
took not the leaſt notice, __ 

This witneſs allo depoſed, That 
his maſter Mr. Gregory, Mrs. 
Gregory, and Mr. Smyth, came 
once into the garden, and heard 
the girl cry out for victuals; that 
this was in 1752, and that he then 


made affidavit of the fact beture 
Mr. ſerjeant Malone: upon which 
the counſel for the crown oblerved, 


that this charge took its riſe long 
before the girl, then in court, ap- 
peared in the hoſpital ; and that, 
whether the girl in the hoſpital is 

E z | Sally 
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Sally Molloy, or not, is not mate- 
rial, if the aſſault and ill treatment 
are proved ; 
equelly guilty, whether the perſon 
injured was, or was not afterwards 
taken to an hoſpital. 

Mary Nary depoſed, That in 
3751 and 1752, ſhe kept Mr. Gre- 
gory's houſe at Dublin, when the 
family was in the country; that 
ſhe often ſaw and copverſed with 
Sally Molloy from Mrs. Molloy's 
_ Cloſet window, and that ſhe ap- 
peared to be flarving for want of 
food; that ſhe begged earneſtly for 
ſomething to eat, and that the wit- 
neſs ſupplied her with victuals by 
means of a ſtring and a pole ; that 
the witneſs aſked her if ſſie could 


ſay the Lord's prayer, and the girl, 
though then 16 years old, ſeemed 


ot to know the meaning of the 
| queſtion. This witneſs poſitively 
ſwore that the girl on the table 
was Miſs Molloy. 

Doctor King (a iokelan) de- 
poſed, That be was Called upon, in 
1752, to enquire into the ſtate and 
condition of Miſs Sally Molloy, 
and that he went with his father, 
and Mr. ſerjeant Malone, to Mr. 
 Molloy's houſe, where he ſaw the 
young lady; that ſhe was decently 
clad, but very thin and pale, and 
could not perfectly repeat the Lord's 
prayer; but that ſhe had no down 
on her face: he alſo depoſed that, 
in his opinion, the girl on the table 
was a different perſon. 


Mr. Woodroffe (a ſurgeon) de- 


poſed, That he believed the girl on 


the table to have been an ideot from 
her birth. | 
The counſel for the defendants 


for the defendants are 
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allowed, that this ideot Was found 
in Roſs-lane. 

Margaret Gilleroy depoſed, That 
ſhe lived with Mr. Molloy three 
months, ten years ago; that he had 
one ſon and one daughter; that 
ſhe did not ſee the daughter till ſhe 


had been in the houſe a week, and 


then ſhe ſaw her at the cloſet win- 
dow from the yard, and heard her 
complaints; that ſhe was in a poor 
condition, and covered with hair ; 
that ſhe ſaw her ſtruck by her mo- 
ther with a bunch of keys, which 
broke her head ; and that ſhe be- 
lieved the girl on the table to be 
the ſame perſon. 

Here the counſel for the crown 
reſted their evidence. 

The defendants then called many 
witneſſes, of credit, to diſprove 
the charge, whoſe names and teſti. 
mony are as follow. 

Margaret Smyth, (ſiſter of the 
late Dr. Sheridan) depoſed, That 
the had known the girl on the table 
fourteen years; that the was the 
daughter of one Clarke, an apo» 
thecary, at Balliborough; that ſhe 
was then in her 15th year, and had 


been an ideot from her infancy; 


that her father had been dead about 


three years, and that ſhe was ſent 
up to Dublin in a creel“. 


Thomas Croſby, Efq; depoſed 
to the ſame effect; and that he re- 
commended the girl to the hoſpital. 

John Cormick, a ſhopkeeper, 
depoſed, that he knew the girl to 
be Clarke's daughter, and to have 


had fits. 


Luke Reily depoſed to tue lame ; 
effect, and that the girl received 
a wound in her head from a fall, 


* Creels are baſkets, like thoſe uſed in England to carry fiſh on the backs of 
How and by whom this girl, was brought bound into Rols-lane does 


Henry 


horſes. 
no: appear in the tryal. 


ſame effect. | 

Jocelyne Philips depoſed, That 
he was churchwarden of St. James's 
_ pariſh, and in that ſtation firſt ſaw 
the girlon the table, who was left 
in the care of one Eleanor Bradſhaw 


by Dr. Tiſdall, and that he paid 


for her ſubſiſtence 19 weeks. 

Dr. Dunkin depoſed, That the 
young lady produced by the de- 
tendants, as their daughter, had 
been always reputed and maintain- 
ed as ſuch, having known the fa- 


mily twenty years, and ſeen her, 
during that time, very frequently; 


but that ſhe was ſickly, and there- 
fore did not come fo often into 
company as ſhe would otherwiſe 
have done. | | 1 


The reverend Mr. Roſs de- 
poſed to the ſame effect; and that 


Miſs Molloy was well treated. 

Dr. Charles Coghlan depoſed 
to the ſame effect; and that he at- 

tended Miſs Molloy for à ſcald 
head; for which it became neceſ- 
ſary to diet her, and give her 
phyfick. | £ 

Mrs. Anne Darcy depoſed, That 
ſhe knew Miſs Molloy, and had 
known her from her birth; that 
the young lady produced by the 


defendants, as their daughter, was 


ſhe ; that in 1752 ſhe had a ſcald 
head, but was well treated. 

Mrs. Bridget Macaulay depoſed 
to the ſame effect. | 
Mrs. Sarah Archbold alfo de- 
poſed to the ſame effect; and that, 
in 1752, Miſs Molloy, the perſon 
produced by the defendants as their 


daughter, had a ſore head, and fore 


toes, with an offenſive diſcharge, 
but had no mark under her breaſt, 
or on her thigh. _ - 

The defendants offered their 
daughter to be examined by the 
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eounſe] for the crown, but the! 
declined it; they alſo offered to 
prove, that the child had been well 
uſed, by the evidence of ſervants 
who had lived in their family; but 
the court thought it unneceſſary. 
Mr. Juſtice Robinſon then open- 
ed to the jury the ſubſtance of the 
indictments, as before ſet forth; 
and ſummed up the evidence; cor- 
cluding witk his directions and ob- 
ſervations upon it, to the effect 
following:; 
1. Although it is of abſolate 
neceſſity for the welfare and educa- 
tion of children, that human laws 
ſhould leave the power of reaſon- 


able correction to parents, in whom 


nature originally placed it ; yet 
abuſes of that power, by exceſſes 
in the means or manner, are offen- 
ces puniſhable by law. Upon this 
principle, cruel chaſtiſements, with 
weapons unfit ſor correction, are 
aſſaults; and the deſertion of chil- 
dren, and expoſing them to periſh, 
or confining them without ſuſte- 
nance, to ſtarve, are unnatural 
crimes of a very deep dye; fo that, 
without doubt, the facts, as charg- 
ed in the indictments, are offences 
indictable at common law, 

2. In caſe, gentlemen, that you 
believe, that the poor ideot girl of 


the hoſpital produced upon the 


table, is not the defendants daugh- 


ter, Sarah Molloy, there is then 


no proof of any ill treatment, ſince 


the year 1752; and conſequently, 
the greater part of the charges f 
the indictments, of courſe falls to 


the ground. | 
__ Vpon this ſoppoſition alſo, the 
whole evidence of Eleanor Camp- 
bell, Arabella Mara, and Mary 
Nary, molt be utterly rejected, and 
laid out of the caſe; for having 
ſworn fo poſitively and deliberately 
-E4 Eg as 
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as they have done, to that fact; if 
they are falſe in that material part 
of the teſtimony, they are not 
to be credited in any other. And 
upon this ſuppoſition likewiſe, the 
preſent proſecution 
ſet on foot, at a diſtance of ten 
years from the time the offence is 
charged to have been committed, 
It is one of the bleſſings of our 
_ «conſtitution, that the opportunities 
for enquiring into criminal charges 
return frequently ; ſo that there 
may be a recent examination, 
While witneſſes are forth-coming, 
and the fact, with its circumſtances, 
freſh upon their memory. And, 
although it is true, that, regularly, 
no length of time will preſcribe 
againſt a proſecution for crimes, at 
common law ; yet great delay in 
bringing it (if not well accounted 
for) muſt ever raiſe a juſt ſuſpicion 
in the minds of juries againſt it. 
You are therefore to conſider, whe- 
ther there. is ſufficient reaſon aſ- 
' figned for the delay in the preſent 
caſe. 


3. Laying the evidence of thoſe 


- three women out of the caſe ; the 
, fircke on the head with the keys, 


is proved by Margaret Gilleroy ; 


and this, the inſtrum: nc being im- 


proper for correction, is an af/ault, 
in ſtrictneſs of the law, by the 
mother; the circumitances alſo of 


confinement, and hard treatment with 
reſpect to food, in 1752, are ſworn 
y Walſh, Eaton, Gardiner, and 
you ought to find the mother guilty 
of the aſſault, and confinement, as 
charged io 1752, though you ac- 
quit her of the reſt of the indict- 
ments. But 1n ſettling your opi- 
nions upon this point, you are to 
weigh, againſt this evidence, the 
account given by doctor Dunkin, 


Mr. Roſs, doctor Coghlan, Mrs. 


1 to be 
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| {Rake : and if you believe them, | 
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Darcy, Mrs. Macaulay, and Mrs. 
Archbold, of the general treat- 
ment of Sarah Molloy, by her 
mother, and in the family; and to 
conſider, hoy far it takes off from 
the evidence of Walſh, Eaton, 
Gardiner, and Gilleroy. You are 
allo to take into confideration, the 
exceptions that lie againſt any of 
theſe witneſſes, and to give them 
their dne weight. And here it 
may be very material, to keep in 
mind the difference in age between 
the ideot girl from the hoſpital, and 
Miſs Molloy ; and their extreme 
unlikeneſs in features and com- 
plexion ; circumſtances that ſhould 
ſeem to exclude any poſſibility of 
ever mating one for the other. 
4. The uſual evidence in ulis, 
is the oath of the party injured, 
who is generally the proſecutor ; 
but here the proſecutor is a ftranger | 
to the young gentlewoman and to 
her family: and if you believe the 
perſon produced in court as Sarah . 
Molloy, to be really fo, then it 


appears to you that the party al- 


ledged to be injured, is forth- 
coming, of age aud capacity tobe 
examined on oath; and that the 


_ proſecutor declines examining her. 


5. Upon the whole, there is no 
evidence againſt the father ; ſo that 
he muſt be acquitted. _ 

6, As to the mother, you are to 
acquit, or convict her, of the a/- 
fault, and confinement, as charged 
in 1752, according to your be- 
lief upon the evidence: but in caſe 
you find her guiliy of them, you 
ſhould acquit her of the other 
charges of the indictments, for 


which there is no proof. If you do 


not think her guilty of the aſſaulis, 
or confinement, your verdits mult 
be, in general, Nor GUILTY» 


upon both indictments. 5 
1 The 
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The jury then withdrew, and, 
jn leſs than a quarter of an hour, 
returned with their verdicts, that 


both the defendants were not guilty. 


The verdicts being recorded, the 
counſel for the defendants moved 
to have copies of the examinations 


of Eleanor Campbell, Arabella 


Mara, and Mary Nary, in order to 


their being indifted for perjury, 
Which motion the court granted. 


_—_ 


a RANG 


Letter relating to the foregoing intri- 
| e Sf afferrs-- © 


Gentlemen, 


M reading a narrative || of the 


moſt crue] treatment of Miſs 


| M——y, I met with a paſſage, 


wherein he ſays, © My daughter 
ſhe cannot be, as ſhe is, and has 
been for ſeveral years paſt, at a 
boarding ſchool in England.” Now 
if you think the following will be 
of any ſatisfaction to the public, 
you may, if you pleaſe, give it a 
place in your next publication. 
About fix years ago, an' Iriſh 
entleman, whoſe name was M—y, 
and his daughter, whom he called 
Sally, came to the Falcon at 
Graveſend, and enquired for a 
boarding ſchool ; the people of the 
houſe recommended him to one 
Mrs. MK ——y, in Milton Back- 
ſide; ſhe rents a houſe of five 
« pounds a year, keeps a common 
working fchool, and ſometimes 
bas two or three boarders, Mr. 
M——y ſoon agreed with her for 
the price, and ſtrict charge was 


given, that miſs ſhould be uſed 
with all the ſeverity poſſible, to 
be under ſtrict confinement, and 


| We have omitted this piece, the 
— — 


fed chiefly upon bread and water. 
In all and every article her miſtreſs. 
took care to fulfil theſe directions 
to the utmoſt. 

Mrs, M'K——y, her miſtreſs, 
(for her own intereſt) inſtructed 
Miſs Sally to work very well plain 


work, which ſhe was kept ſtrictly 


cloſe to ; her taſk was given her in 
the morning, which ſhe was obliged 
to complete before ſhe went to bed, 
which was ſometimes not till two 
or three o'clock in the morning. 
Miſs would often complain and fay, 


no creature was ever uſed ſo cruelly 


as ſhe, and that no tongue could 


_ Expreſs what ſhe had gonę through; 


ſhe ſaid her complaining only 


brought worſe treatment, ſo ſhe 


was determined, if poſſible, to 
bear it with patience till time 


ſhould put a period to it either one 


way or another. Miſs very ſeldom 


went out except in the garden. 


One day, as ſhe was in the garden, 
ſhe picked up an apple under the 
tree, for which her. miſtreſs whip- 
ped her with ſtinging nettles, and 


hung a ſtring of apples about her 


neck by way of diſzrace. She lay 
in a little place by kerſelf on the 


ground on a few feathers, without 


ſheets, bolſter, or pillow. When 
her miſtreſs was without a ſervant 
(for ſhe ſeldom kept one above a 
month at a time) ſhe uſed to do 
the work of the houſe. Miſs was 
never ſuffered to come near the 


fire but when buſineſs called her, 


ſo that ſome of her toes, I am in- 
formed, were periſhed. She al- 
ways appeared very mean in habit. 
Her uſual breakfaſt was a few hard 
cralts put into a baſon, and hot 
water out of the tea-kettle poured 


ſubſtance of it being contained in the 


thereon, 
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Thereon, with a little milk, but 
ofrener with none; at her dinner ſhe 
was allowed bread and cheeſe, with 
a little ſmall beer. One day her 
miſtreſs was engaged out to dinner, 
and they inſiſted on her bringing 
miſs along with her. There was 
a fine piece of roaſted beef for din- 
ner, but on the meat's coming into 
the room, miſs was obliged to 
leave it ; ſhe was aſked what was 
the matter? ſhe anſwered, the 
victuals overcame her; her miſtreſs 
immediately obſerved that Miſs 
Sally ſeldom eat any meat. 

About three weeks ago, Mr. 
M——y came again to Graveſend, 
in order to take Miſs Sally away 
to carry her to Ireland; he brought 
with him cloaths, that Miſs might 
appear in her proper character, 
and drew up à certificate to be 


figned by the mayor, miniſters, 


and churchwardens of the pariſhes 
of Graveſend and Milton, Oc. 
that Mrs. MK —— y keeps a grand 
boarding-ſchool, and that his 
daughter was well done by, or 
ſomething to the ſame effect, which 
the miniſter of Graveſend inad- 


vertently figned, and the miniſter 


of Milton, being a young man, 
and ſeeing the miniſter of Graveſ- 
end's hand, without hardly look- 
ing over it, ſigned it alſo, for 
which they are greatly blamed by 
the inhabitants. Mr. —y, 
"the miſtreſs, and Miſs Sally, went 
before the mayor for his ſigning ; 
the mayor aſked the miſtreſs ſeveral 
queſtions with regard to Miſs Sally, 
among the reſt, why ſhe did not 
bring miſs to church with the reſt 
of the children ? ſhe made anſwer, 
that miſs had not cloaths fit to ap- 
pear in; ſhe was aſked what was 
the reaſon Miſs Sally never came 
to a fire? the replicd, becauſe ſhe 
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had a bad head. I did not hear 
that the mayor figned the certi- 
ficate, or any body elſe except thoſe 
above-mentioned. The mayor, 
aſked Miſs Sally whether ſhe 


would ſwear that that gentleman 


(pointing to Mr. M y) was 
her father ? ſhe replied, that ſhe 


would not ſwear that he was her 


father, but that ſhe always called 
him papa, and that he was the 
gentleman that brought her to 
Graveſend. | 
Whether this or the other be 
Mr. M y's daughter, time, it 


is to be hoped, will make appear. 


All T have to ſay is, that I aſſure 
the public, what I have related 
above is ſtrictly true, as it has been, 
and is ready to be atteſted by ſe- 
veral very creditable people, inba- 
bitants of the town, and from no 
other motive than charity in behalf 
of the diſtreſſed, which is a duty 


incumbent on every individual. 


Graveſend, Nov. 


I am yours, 
5th, 1762. 


The hiftory of the famous madam 
d' Eſcombas, executed a few years 
ago at Paris, for being privy io 


the murder of her huſband by a 


former lower. 


J-L ſuited matches are productive 

of ſuch complicated miſery, that 
it is a wonder it ſhould be neceſ- 
ſary to declaim againſt them, and 
by arguments and examples, ex- 
poſe the folly, or brand the cruelty 
of ſuch parents as facrifice their 
children to ambition or avarice- 
Daily experience indeed ſhews, that 
this miſconduct of the old, who, 
by their wiſdom, ſhould be able to 
direct the young, and who either 
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have, or are thought to have, their 
welfare alone in view, is not only 
ſubverſive of all the bliſs of ſocial 
life, but often gives riſe to events 
of the moſt tragical nature. As 
any truth that regards the peace of 
families cannot be too often in- 
culcated, I make no doubt but the 
following hiſtory, the truth of 
Which is known to ſome in Eng- 
land, and to almoſt all France, 
where it happened, will prove 
acceptable to the public. At Paris, 
whoſe ſplendor and mag nificence 
ſtrikes every ſtranger with ſurpriſe, 
where motives .of pleaſure alone 
ſeem to dir ect the actions of the 
inhabitants, and politeneſs renders 

their converſation deſirable, ſcenes 
of horror are frequent amidſt gaiety 
and delight; and as human nature 


is there ſeen in its moſt amiable 


light, it may there, likewiſe, be 
| ſeen in its moſt ſhocking deformity. 
It muſt be owned, without a com- 
pliment to the French, that ſhining 
examples of exalted virtue are fre- 
quent amongſt them: but when 
they deviate from its paths, their 


vices are of as heinous a nature as 


thoſe of the moſt abandoned and 
diſſolute heathens. The force of 
truth has made monſieur Bayle ac- 
knowledge, that if all the poiſon- 


ings and aſſaſſinations which the 


intrigues of Paris give riſe to, were 
known, it would be ſufficient to 
make the moſt hardened and pro- 
fligate ſhudder. Though ſuch 
bloody events do not happen ſo 
often in London, they are, not- 
withſtanding, but too frequent ; 
and, as the avarice of the old 
ſometimes conſpires with the paſ- 
ſions of the young to produce 
them, the ſtory I am going to re- 
late, will, I hope, be not unedi- 
fying to the inhabitants of this 
ety, | 4 | 
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A citizen of Paris, who, though 
he could not amaſs wealth, for the 
acquiſition whereof he had an inor- 
dinate paſſion, made, by his un- 
wearied efforts, wherewithal to 
maintain his ſmall family hand- 


ſomely; he had a daughter, whoſe 


beauty ſeemed to be the gift of 
heaven, beſtowed upon her to in- 


creaſe the happineſs of mankind, 


though it proved, in the end, fatal 
to herſelf, her lover, and her huſ- 
band. Monſieur d'Eſcombas, a 
citizen advanced in years, could 
not behold this brilliant beauty 
without defire ; which was, in 
effect, according to the witty ob- 
ſervation of Mr. Pope, no better 
than wiſhing to be the dragon 
which was to guard the Heſperian 
fruit. The father of Iſabella, for 
that was the name of the young 
lady, was highly pleaſed at meet- 
ing with ſo advantageous a match 


for his daughter, as old d'Eſcombas 


was very rich, and willing to take 
her without a portion; which cir- 
cumſtance was ſufficient, in the 
opinion of a man, whoſe - ruling 
paſſion was a ſordid attachment to 
intereſt, to attone for the want of 
perſon, virtue, ſenſe, and every 
other qualification. Iſabella, who 
had no alternative but the choice 
of a convent or of Mr. d'E{combas, 
preterred being configned to his 
monumental ams, to being, as it 
were, buried alive in the melan- - 
choly gloom of a convent. The 
conſequences of this unnatural 
union were ſuch as might be ex- 
pected; as madam d*Eſcombas in 
ſecret loathed her huſbaed, her 
temper was 1n a ſhort time ſowered 
by living with him, and ſhe to- 
tally loſt that ingenuous turn of 


- . — . * 
mind, and virtuous diſpoſition, 


which ſhe had received from na- 


ture. 
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ture. Certain it is, that a woman's 
virtue is never in greater danger 
than when ſhe is married to a man 
the diſlikes ; in ſuch a caſe, to ad- 
here ſtrictly to the laws of honour, 
is almoſt incompatible with the 
weakneſs of human nature. e 
d' Eſcombas was courted by ſeveral 
young gentlemen of an amiable 
ngure, and genteel addreſs; and 
it was not long before her affec- 
tions were entirely fixed by Mon- 
Joy, an engineer, Who was equal- 
Iy remarkable for the gentility of 
his perſon, and politeneſs of his 
behaviour, There is not a city in 
the world where married woman 
live with leſs reſtraint than at Paris; 
nothing is more common there, 
than for a lady to have a declared 
gallant, if I may be allowed the 
expreſſion; infomuch, that women, 
in that gay and faſhionable place, 
may be juſtly ſaid to change their 
condition for the reaſon aſſig ned by 
lady Townly in the play, namely, 
to take off that reſtraint from their 
pleaſures which they lay under 
when ſingle. Monſieur d'Eſcom- 
bas was highly mortined to fee 
Monjoy in ſuch high favour with 
his wife; yet he did not know 
| how to get rid of him, though he 
had not the leaft doubt that he dii- 
honoured his bed. On the other 
| hand, madam d'Eſcombas and 
Monjoy, who looked upon the old 
man as an obſtacle to their plea- 
ſures, were impatient for his death ; 
and the lover often declared, in the 
Preſence of his miſtreſs, that he 


was reſolved to remove the man 


who ſtood between him and the 
happineſs of calling her his own. 
In a word, he plainly diſcovered 


his intention of aflaſſinating her 


huſband, and ſhe, by keeping the 
, ſecret, ſeemed to give a tacit con- 
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od 


ſent to his wicked purpoſe. Their 
deſign was to marry Publicly as 
ſoon as they could diſpatch a 
man who was equally odious to 
them both, as a ſpy who watched 
all their motions, and kept them 
under conftant reſtraint, It was 


not long before Monjoy had the 


opportunity he wiſhed for; he 
happened accidentally to ſup with 
the huſband of his miſtreſs, at a 
houſe not far from the Luxemburgh 
palace, and ſupper being over, de- 
fired him to take a walk with him 
in the gardens belonging to it, 
which the old man, who dreaded 
Monjoy as much as he bated him, 
did not dare to decline. In their 
way thither Monjoy found ſome 
pretence or other to quarrel with 
him; and having joſtled him down, 
juſt as they came to the ſteps at the 


entrance of the garden, ſtabbed 
bim ſeveral times in the back, and 


left him there breathleſs, and co- 
vered all over with wounds, which 
were given in ſuch a manner as 
made it evident to every body, 
that he had been treacherouſly kill- 
ed, It has been juſtly obſerved, 
that murderers often run headlong 
into the puniſhment which they 
have incurred by their crime ; and 
the condoct of Monjoy ſhews this 
obſervation to be juſt. No ſooner 
had he committed the barbarous 
action above mentioned, but he 
went to a commiſſary, whoſe of- 
fice is much the ſame in France 
with that of a juſtice of peace in 
England, and declared upon oath, 
that he bad killed d'Eſcombas in 
his own defence. The commiilary 
was at firſt ſatisfied with his ac- 
count, and would have diſmiſſed 
him; but Monjoy being in a great 
flutter, and continuing to ſpeak, 
dropt ſome words which gave the 

5 commiſſary 
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commiſſary a ſuſpicion of his guilt. 
Ile accordingly ſent for the body, 
and his ſuſpicions were confirmed 
by a view of it. The aſſaſſin was 
therefore committed to the Chate- 
let, which is the city-priſon at Pa- 


tis, as Newgate is here; the body 


was likewiſe ſent there, and, ac- 
cording to cuſtom, expoſed to pub- 
lic view, that the relations and 
friends of the deceaſed might come 
and lay claim to it. No ſooner 
was madam d' Eſcombas informed 
of the confinement of her lover, 
but, blinded with her paſſion, ſhe 
went to viſit him in his priſon, and 
was there detained u upon a ſuſpicion 
of being an accomplice i in the mur- 

der. 
In the priſon mak d'Eſcom- 
bas and her gallant plunged deep 
in guilty joys, and a child, whoſe 


education madam Adelaid took 


charge of, after the tragical death 
of theſe lovers, was the fruit of 
their unlawful amours. Monjoy, 
though he rioted in bliſs, and his 
paſſion for madam d'Eſcombas con- 
tinued unabated, was, however, 
from time to time ſeized with a 


deep melancholy ; he kzew him- 


felf to be guilty of the murder, and 


had not the leaſt doubt but he 


ſhould fall a victim to public juſ- 
tice; he therefore joined with the 


friends and relations of madam 
d'Eſcombas, in endeavouring to 


perſuade her to go for England, 


ſor he was aware of the weakneſs 
of human nature, and juſtly appre- 


henſive that tortures might force 
from him a confeſſion which would 
prove fatal to one who was dearer 
to him than himſelf. Madam d'Eſ- 
combas, blinded by her paſſion for 
Monjoy, and doomed to deſtruc- 
tion, would never give ear to this 


advice; ſhe thought herſelf ſecure 


peach her. Juſt about the time 


that the murder above related was 


committed, the parliament of Pa- 


ris, which is the chief court of juſ- 
tice in the kingdom, and without 
the concurrence of which, no cri- 


minal can be brought to juſtice, 
was firſt removed to Pontoiſe, and 


then baniſhed to Soiſſons, on ac- 


count of their ſevere proceedings 
againſt the archbiſhop of Paris, 
who had given pofitive orders to 
all prieſts and curates, not to ad- 
miniſter the ſacrament to any but 
ſuch as could produce certificates 
from their confeſſor. This cir- 
cumſtance procured our guilty lo- 


vers a year and a half of added life, 


for that ſpace of time elapſed be- 


fore the return of the parliament, 
and till then it was not poſſible to 


bring them to a trial. They availed 


themſelves of the time which they 


owed to the abſence of their judges, 
and drank deep draoghts of the 
cup of love; but it was daſhed 


with poiſonous ingredients, Which 


at laſt made them both rue their 
ever having taſted it. They were 
rouſed from their trance of plea- 
ſure by the return of the parlia- 
ment, which was no ſooner recalled, 
but Monjoy was brought to a trial, 


and being upon full evidence found 
pvilty of the murder of monſieur 


d'Eſcombas, was condemned to 


be broke alive upon the wheel, 


Amidſt all the torments which he 


ſuffered in receiving the queſtion 


ordinary and extraordinary, he per- 


ſifted to affirm that he hed noac- 


complices ; and the guilty wife of 
d'Eſcombas would have eſcaped 
from juſtice, bad not a principle 

| O 
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in her lover's attachment, and ne- 


ver once imagined that a near view 
of death might ſhake the firm refo- 
lution he had made never to im- 
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of religion, imbibed from his in- 
fancy, had more power upon the 
mind of her lover, than even the 
moſt excruciating bodily pain. 

The confeſſor who attended 
Monjoy upon the ſcaffold, refuſed 
poſitively to give him abſolution, if 
he did not diſcover his accomplices, 
telling him, in the moſt peremp- 
tory {enſe, that he could not hope 
for ſalvation, if he concealed them 
from the knowledge of the world, 
This had ſuch an effect upon the 
unhappy man who was on the verge 
of eternity, that he defired madam 
d'Eſcombas might be ſent for; ſhe 
was accordingly brought in a coach, 
and Monjoy told her in the pre- 
ſence of the judges, that ſhe was 
_ privy to the murder of her hul- 
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band. Upon hearing this ſhe im- 
mediately fainted away, and was 
carried back to priſon. Her lover 
was, purſuant to his ſentence, 
broke alive upon the wheel, after 
having made a pathetic remon- 
ſtrance to the ſtanders-by ; and ma- 
dam d'Eſcombas was about a month 
afterwards hanged at the Greve at 
Paris upon his impeachment. Such 
examples as theſe ſhew, that the 
misfortunes which attend unlawful 
love, are often owing to the cruelty 
of parents, who, by tyrannifing over 
the hearts of their children, lead 
them into that ruin which they 
might have eſcaped, if treated with 


Indulgence. 


T. W. 
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NATURAL 


The velocity of horſes in the race, 
pbilgſophically conſidered, by Mon- 


feeur CoN DAM INE. From his 


Tour 10 Italy, in aa years 1755, 


and 7 56. 
HE peklacle which at preſent 


forms the amuſement of the 


people of Rome, retains nothing of 
the barbarity of the ancient combats 
of gladiators. Some of the princes 
and Roman noblemen amuſe them- 
ſelves by keeping horſes purely for 
the courſe: not as in England, 
backed by arider, but alone, at full 
liberty, and entirely delivered up to 
their natural ardour, and that kind 


of emulation which theconcourſe of 


people aſſembled ſeems to inſpire *. 

Eight or ten horſes, commonly barbs; 
of a ſmall fize, and mean figure, 
retained on the ſame line by a rope 
extended about the height of their 


breaſt, ſer off at the nan when 


ground, 
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they let this rope fall. In the races 
at carnival time, which are the moſt 
ſolemn, the courſe is uſually in the 
long ſtreet at Rome, to which this 
exerciſe has given the name of z/ 
Corſo, or Race-ſtreet, They take 
care at ſuch times to gravel it over: 
its length is 865 toiſes T. ob- 
ſerved twice, by means of a watch 
for ſeconds, and the help of a figs 
nal, that this diſtance was run ovet 
in 141 feconds, which makes near 


37 feet a ſecond, A little reflec- 
tion will make this ſpeed appear 


much more confiderable than at 


firſt we may imagine it to be. 


It is evident that we cannot ſup- 
poſe more than two leaps or pro- 


greſſions on gallop to one ſecond, 


ſeeing that each of theſe leaps re- 
quires at leaſt three very diſtinct 
points of time, viz, that in which 
the horſe lifis himſelf from the 
that in which we ſee him 

cleaving 


+» At Florence, in order to increaſe the ſpeed of the horſes, which there alſo 


run alone, without a rider to direct them, they place a large piece of leather, 
ſomewhat in form of the wings of a ſaddle, on their backs, ſtuck full on the 
inſide with very ſharp prickles. The barrier being formed, and every thing 
ready for the race, the ſpectators immediately ſet up a loud ſhout, at the noiſe of 
which the horſes affrighted ſtart off, and the prickles in the tapping leather on 
their backs ſtill continuing to goad them more and more as they run, their ſpeed 
is thus urged to the highelt pitch their nerves will allow, till the goal at length 
_ happily puts an end to it, by terminating at once the conteſt and their pain. 

The barrier they run in is formed by a ſtrong railing, about breaſt high, with 
a rope at either end, to keep the horſes within the hounds, and the ſpeCiators are 
all placed on ſeats without. 
+ That is to ſay, from the rope of the extended barrier , which is 74 feet be- 


you the obeliſk, to the Porta del TIP at the ſaliant angle of the palace de 
ene, a | 
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cleaving the air, and that in which 
he deſcends again; and that theſe 
two bounds, thus ſuppoſed to be 
made in every ſecond, require ſix 
definitive moments, a period ſcarce 
perceptible 'in ſo ſhort a ſpace of 
time. Theſe horſes, which are but 


of an inconſiderable fize, and whoſe 


ſwiftneſs every ſecond is equal to 
37 feet, paſs then, at each bound, 
over a ſpace of more than eighteen 
feet, which is very near equal to 


four times the length of their 


body taken from the breaſt to the 


tail“. It is true, indeed, that this 


length is more than doubled by 


the extenſion which their out- 
ſtretched gallop gives their limbs 
before and behind. All this con- 
| fidered, how can the fleetneſs of 
the Engliſh horſes be by a great 


deal greater, as it is known in 


reality to be? but there are certain 
caſes wherein the truth ſurpaſſes all 
the bounds of probability, and of 
this kind is that at preſent under 
our conſideration. _- | 
The late M. Dufay writ in 1737, 
from Newmarket, that the courſe 
there of four Engliſh miles f, of 
which he had been an eye-witneſs, 
had been completed in leſs than 
eight minutes, by four or five ſe- 
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ſenſible equality. 


conds. Theſe miles are 826 of 
our toiſes, which makes more thin 
41 feet Zin a ſecond, or near five 
feet more than the barbs at Rome : 
and we muſt alſo remark here that 

theſe latter run at full liberty, 
whereas the Engliſh horſes are 

burthened with the weight of # 
rider f. This fleetneſs, however, 
of 41 feet 2-3ds, is ſtill but an or- 
dinary degree of ſwiftneſs there, 
inaſmuch as of ten horſes which 
ran together, the very hindmoſt of 
them was no more than twelve or 
fifteen paces from the end of the 
courſe. Beſides, it is aſſerted that 


the ſame courſe has been frequently 


run over in ſix minutes and fix ſe- 
conds: I have this as a fact from 
a gentleman who has often been 
concerned in the races at Newmar- 


ket |]. And this ſwiftneſs, which 
would amount to more than fifty- 


four feet in a ſecond, is to that 


of the barbs nearly as three to two. 


We mult alſo obſerve; that inſtead 
of one Engliſh mile, or very little 


more, to which the courſe at 


Rome is limited, that of New- 
market is four miles, a ſpace too 
long for the ſwiftneſs of any horſe 
to preſerve itſelf through on a 
It is evident 

: that 


* Tt is upon principles of this kind that naturaliſts prove a flea, comparatively 


ſpeaking, to be the ſtrongeſt, as well as ſwifteſt animal in being. For as ſwift- 
neſs depends upon a ſtrong conformation of the muſcles, of which we have a re- 
markable inſtance in the hind legs of a hare, from whence it is well known, 
that, like deer, greyhounds, and other quadrupeds, ſhe derives her velocity; 
and as this ſwiftneſs again is to be meaſured by the diſtance they throw themſelves 
at every bound, compared with the length of their bodies; if we examine the. 
ſpeed and ſtrength of a flea by this method of reaſoning, we ſhall find that in- 
ſtead of four, it is able to throw itſelf at leaſt forty times its length ; a force and 
velocity ten times greater than that of the barbs at Rome, | | 

+ The Engliſh mile was fixed by Henry VII. at 1760 yards or rods of three 
feet each, conſequently this mile contains 5, 280 Engliſh feet, which are equiva- 
lent to 4,957 of the Paris meaſure, or to $16.French toifes : the proportion of 
the Engliſli foot to the French being as 1,3 52 to 1,440. | 
1 And very often additional weights carried by the riders. 
| Mr. Taaffe, then at Paris, ſince dead, 


ment of the race its maximum 
muſt be at leaſt upwards of fifty- 
four feet in a ſecond. We are 


likewiſe aſſured that a famous horſe, 
called Starling, has ſometimes per- 


formed the firſt mile in a minute, 


which would make 82 feet æ in a 


ſecond; a degree of ſwiftneſs in- 


conceivable, even though we ſhould 
ſuppoſe it to be exaggerated, as 


there is great appearance it is: but 
this is a point on which expect 


ſme farther elucidations *. It 
would be ſufficient that this ſwiftneſs 


ſhould laſt only a few ſeconds, in 
order to ena ble us to ſay, without 
any exaggeration, that ſuch a horſe 


went ſwifter than the wind, as it 
is ſeldom that the moſt violent 


wind makes as much ground in the 
time, For the greateſt ſwiftneſs of 
a ſhip at ſea has never been known 


to exceed fix marine leagues in an 


hour; and if we ſuppoſe that the 
veſſel thas borne partakes one third 


of the ſwiftneſs of the wind which 


drives it, the latter would ſtill bs 
no more than 80 feet a ſecond. 
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| that this ſwiftnefs muſt abate to- 


| wards the. end of the courſe, and 
conſequently that in the firſt mo- 
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A deſcription of the Baobab, or Ca- 
| labaſh tree, lately mentioned in the 
Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences 


at Paris, as a tree of a ntw ge- 
nus; by M, Apanso0n, _ «+ 


F H1S tree is found at Senegal 
in Africa, and is called Bao- 


bab by Proſper Alpinus; Guana- 


banus by Scaliger; Abavo by 


Pliny; Goui by the inhabitants 3 


and Calabaſſier by the French; 
who alſo call the fruit Monkey- 
bread. 1 FO 
Of all the trees hitherto un- 
known among us, that have been 


found at Senegal, this is the moſt 


remarkable for its enormous bulk, 
which gives it the appearance ra- 
ther of a foreſt than a ſingle tree, 
when it is not ſeen at a diſtance. 
Its trunk, which ſeldom exceeds 12 
feet in height, meaſures between 76 


and 80 feet in circumference, which 


gives a diameter of above 24 feet. 


- 


»The following are the elucidations I have received, ſince reading of 


this memoir, from Dr. Maty, keeper of the library in the Britiſh mufeum, 
« There are (ſays Dr. Maty) two courſes at Newmarket, the long and the 
round: The firſt is exactly four Engliſh meaſured miles and 380 yards or more; 
that is to ſay, 7,420 or Engliſh rods, or 3, 482 French toiſes. The ſecond is 
not four Engliſh miles by 400 yards; that ig to ſay, it is 6, 640 yards, or 4,116 

French toiſes. Childers, the ſwifteſt horſe ever remembered, has run the firſt 
courſe in ſeven minutes and an half, and the ſecond in fix minutes and forty 
ſeconds, which amounts to 46 feet five, or nine inches French, in the ſecond 

Whereas all other horſes ſince the foregoing, take up at leaſt ſeven minutes and 
filty ſeconds in completing the firſt and longeſt courle, and ſeven minutes only in 


the ſhorteſt, which is 44 feet five or fix inches, the ſecond. Theſe (Dr. Maty 


adds) are facts, which J believe to be true. 1 muſt alſo add, that it is com- 
monly ſuppoſed, that theſe courſers cover, at every bound, a ſpace of ground 
in length about 24 Engliſh feet.” This is a little wide of my conjecture of 
two-bounds in the ſecond. Every bound in this caſe would be about 18 royal feat 
and a half, for the fleeteſt barb in Rome, and twenty-two or twenty-three feet ' 
and a half, for Engliſh running horſes ; ſo that the ſwiftneſs of the latter to 
that of the barbs, is yery nearly as four to three, — WETIOIGG ASS _ 
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This trunk is- crowned with a 

great number of ſpreading branches 
remarkable for their thickneſs, and 
yet more for their length, which 
is from 50 to 60 feet, The center 
branch riſes perpendicularly, but 
none of the reſt. make more than 
an angle of about 30 degrees, with 
the ſtem, the greateſt part ſhooting 
out horizontally, ſo that the ends 

frequently bend down till they 

touch the ground, ſo as to give 
the whole, at a diſtance, the ap- 
pearance of an hemiſphere from 
Go to 70 feet high, and about 140 


in diameter. | 


To theſe branches above, there 
is a correſpondent number of radi- 
cal branches below ; that which 
correſponds * with the center branch 
which riſes perpendicularly, ex- 
tends perpeadicularly downward 
to a great depth, and. the others 
| ſpread nearly in a horizontal di- 
rection, ſometimes to the diſtance 
of a hundred and forty feet. 

The bark is nearly an inch 
thick, of an aſh-coloured grey, 


greaſy to the touch, bright, and 


very ſmooth ; the outſide is cover- 
ed with a kind of varniſh, and 
the infide is green, ſpeckled with 


red : the wood is white, and very 


ſoft ; the firſt ſhoots of the year 
are green and downy, fomewhat 
Uke the ſhumach, or ſtag's horn, 

The leaves are oval, pointed at 


the end, about five inches long, 


and two and half broad; they are 
Proportionably thick, ſmooth, and 


without indention at the edge: 


from three to ſeven, but genera!l; 


| ſeven) of theſe leaves, are attached 


to one pedicle, thoſe that are far- 
theſt from the branch being always 
the largeſt. 

| From the baſe of the footſtalk 
Mae ſmall ſtipula, of a triangular 
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the leaf is expanded. 

This tree produces flowers, or 
bloſſoms, which are much larger 
than thoſe of any hitherto known ; 
the buds themſelves are no leſs 
than three inches in diameter, and 
when, blown four inches long, and 
fix wide. Two or three of them 
iſſue from one branch, and each is 


ſuſpended by a cylindrical pedicle, 


about a foot long, and about half 
an inch thick, which iſſues from 
the inſertion of the loweſt leaves 
into the ſtalk, and has ſeveral! 
ſmall ſcales, which. fall of when 
the flower 1s blown. 

The calix of the flower confiſls 


only of one piece ; the lower part 


forms a ſhort tube, which ſpreads 
into the form of a ſaucer, the edge 
of which is divided into five equal 
parts of a triangular ſhape, which 
turn back ſemicircularly below the 
tube, reaching farther than its 
haſe; the infide of this calix is en- 
tirely covered with a white ſhining 
pile, and the outfide with a green 
pile. As ſoon as the fruit is knit, 
the calix falls off. | 
The petals are five in number, 
all of the ſame length with the 
calix, and white. Ee 
From the ſame center, and with- 
in the petal, rifes, a cylinder, or 


rather cone, which ſpreads into 
about 700 ſtamina, or filaments, 
each having a ſmall ſubſtance in 


form of a kidney at the end of 
it, the convex part of which opens 
into two cells, which ſhed a duſt 


y conſiſting of ſmall white tran 
parent particles. 

From the center of the calix riſes 
the piſtil, conſiſting of an ovary, 2 
ſtylus, and ſeveral ſtigmata. 
ſtigmata are in number from 10 to 
14; the ovary is at the _— 
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inches long, and ſix inches wide; 
it is covered with a kind of woody 
and very hard bark, about one 
third of an inch thick; and this ſhell 
is covered with a green down; 


when the down is removed, it ap- 


pears blackiſh, and ſlightly marked 
with 10 or 14 grooves, which reach 
its whole length, _ 

The fruit never opens of itſelf ; 
but when it is cut acroſs, it diſco- 
vers from 10 to 14 partitions, com- 
poſed of a rediſh membrane, which 
form ſo many cells that are filled 
with the ſeeds, 
The ſeeds, however, are not diſ- 
covered at the firſt opening of the 
fruit, being inveloped in a ſpongy 
ſubſtance of a whitiſh colour. The 


ſeeds are ſhaped like a kidney-bean, 
of a blackiſh brown colour, and 


very ſmooth and bright : they are 
about half an inch long, and ſome- 
what leſs than the third of an inch 


The tree ſheds its leaves in No- 
vember, and new ones begin to ap- 
pear in June. It flowers in July, 
and the fruit ripens in October and 
November. ER 0 

It delights in a ſandy, light, and 
moiſt ground; it is very common in 


Senegal, and the Cape de Verd 


illands; it is found 100 leagues up 
the country at Gulam, and upon 
the ſea coaſt as far as Sierra-lione: 
if the center or tap root is bruiſed 
in its deſcent by any ſtony or im- 
penetrable ſubſtance, it rots, and 
the tree ſoon periſhes. It is beſt 
propagated by plants from fix 


months to two years old, which. 


mould be raiſed from the ſeeds; for 
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of the piſtil, terminates in a point, 
and is covered with a thick pile. 

The ovary becomes a very con- 
"+ fiderable fruit, of an oval ſhape, 
pointed at each end, about 10 


though ſlips will ſometimes grows 
they more frequently fail. | 
This tree is alſo ſubje& to a 
mouldineſs, which ſpreads through 
all the woody part, and reduces it 
to the conſiſtence of a pith, with- 
out making any alteration in its 
colour, or in the diſpoſition of its 
branches. In this ſtate it is inca- 
pable of ſupporting itſelf againſt 
the wind, and is therefore gene- 
rally broken off near the middle by 
the firſt hard gale. th 
If it neither rots nor grows 
mouldy it lives very long; a fa& 


which, at firſt fight, it appears 


difficult to aſcertain ; but M. Adan- 


ſon relates, in his account of a 
voyage to Senegal, that there are 
two of theſe trees in one of the Ma- 


gellan iſlands, inſcribed with the 
names of ſeveral Europeans, and 
very diſtinctly dated in the 16th 
and 15th centuries; there are alſo 
on the ſame trees dates of the 14th 


century, but they are almoſt obli- 


terated by time: theſe are pro- 
bably the very trees mentioned by 


Thevenot, in his account of a voy- 
age to the Terra Antarctica in 
1555. The letters of theſe names 


were ſcarce ſix inches high, and 
the names themſelves took up ſcarce 
two feet in length, which is not 
more than a ninth, of the preſent 
circumference of the tree; it is 
therefore probable that they were 
not inſcribed when the trees were 
very young: however, ſetting the 
date of the 14th century wholly 
aſide, and ſuppoſing the trees which 


are now 18 feet round to have 


been but two feet round in the 
I;th century, it is clear that if in 
two centuries they gained 16 feet 


circumference, which is five feet - 


one eighth diameter, they will not 
gain a diameter of 25 feet, their 
_ F2z uſual 
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uſual dimenſions, in leſs than eight 
centuries. It is well known that 
trees increaſe very faſt when young, 
and more ſlowly as they approach 
the ſtationary magnitude of their 
full growth. A tree of this kind 
is known to arrive at the height of 
5 feet, and to be from an inch to 
an inch and a half in diameter the 
firſt year, which at the end of ten 
years is 15 feet high, and one foot 
in diameter; and about a foot and 
a half in diameter, and 20 feet 
high at the end of 20 years; ſach 
woas the increaſe of the tree, which 

M. David, the French governor of 
Senegal, planted in that iſland in 
the year 1736; and it is neceſſary 
to remark here, that the foil is 
_ fandy, moiſſ, and exactly ſuch, as 
the calabaſh tree moſt dehghts in; 
and that though this progreſſion 1s 
not to be wholly. relied upon, yet 
that the growth of this tree, which 


bs very ſlow conſidering its enor- 


mous ſize, muſt continue many 
thouſand years, and, perhaps,.reach 
as far back as the deluge, fo that, 


upon the whole, ſome calabaſn or 


baobab trees may be conſidered as 
the moſt ancient living monuments 
vn the face of the earth. : 
It. is, without doubt, the largeſt 
vegetable production in nature, 


and it is found only in Africa, and 


principally in the weſtern. parts of 
it, which extend from the Niger to 
the kingdom of Benin; there is, 
however, one of them. growing in 


Martinico, which is ſuppoſed. to 


have ſprung up from a ſeed brought 
by ſome negroe from the coaſt. of 
Africa; for it is uſual with them 
to carry about them the ſeeds of 
ſuch plants as they daily uſe, in the 


ſecond potketof their tobacco bag, 


which they. wear faſtened to a belt 
thrown. acroſs. their ſhoulder, and 
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fliade, and drauk conſtantly 


/ 


by this practice a great variety of 
African plants have, as it- were, 
been naturaliſed in the American 
ſettlements, which have not yes 
received American names, and 
which ought to be excluded from 
the natural hiſtory of that coun- 
try. 9 85 | 

The virtues and uſes of this tree, 
and its fruit, are various, it moſ; 
reſembles the plant called in Latin 
malva, by the French mauve, and 


is like that mucilaginous, eſpe- 


cially the bark and the leaves, and 
theſe parts are therefore principally 
uſed by the negroes of Senegal; 
they dry them in the ſhaded air, 
and then reduce them to powder, 
which is of a pretty good green 
colour; this powder they preſerve 


in bags of linen or cotton, and 


call it Jillo; they uſe it every day, 
Putting two or three pinches of it 
into a meſs, whatever it happens 
to be, as we. do pepper and falt ; 
but their view is not to give a re- 
liſh to their food, but to preſerve a 
perpetual and. plentiful perſpira- 
tion, and to attemper the too 
great heat of the blood ; purpoſes 
which it certainly. anſwers, as ſeve- 
ral Europeans have proved by res 
peated experiments, preſerving 
themſelves from. the epidemic fe- 
ver, which, in that country, de- 
ſtroys Europeans like the plague, 
and generally rages during ths 
months.of Seen October, 
when, the rains having ſuddenly 
ceaſed, the ſun exhales the water 
left by them upon the ground, and 
fills the air with a noxious vapour- 
M. Adanſon, in that critical. ſea- 
ſon, made a light ptiſan: of the 
leaves of the baobab, which he had 


gathered in the Auguſt of the pre- 


ceding year, and had dried in the 
abou 
a ping 
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eſteem greatly while they live, 


apint of it every morning, either 
before or after breakfalt, and the 
dame quantity every evening after 


the heat of the ſun began to abate; 


he alſo ſometimes took the ſame 
quantity in the middle of the day, 
but this was only when he felt 
ſome ſymptoms of an approaching 
fever. By this precaution he pre- 
ſerved himſelf during the five years 
he reſided at Senegal from the diar- 
rhœa and fever, which are ſo fatal 
there, and which are, however, the 
only dangerous diſeaſes of the place; 
the other officers ſuffered very ſe- 
verely, one only excepted, upon 
whom M. Adanſon prevailed to 
uQſe this remedy, which, for its Ben 
plicity, was deſpiſed by the reſt, 
his ptiſan alone alſo prevents 
that heat of urine which is common 


in theſe parts, from the month of 
July to November, Provided the 


party abſtains from wine. 

The fruit is not leſs uſeful than 
the leaves and the bark ; the 2 
that invelopes the ſeeds has 
agreeable acid taſte, and is * 
for pleaſure; it is alſo dried and 
powdered, and thus uſed medict- 
nally in peſtilential fevers, the dy- 
ſentery, and bloody flux; the doſe 
is a drachm, paſſed through a fine 
deve, taken either in common wa- 
ter, or in an infuſion of the plan- 

tain. | 
The wands bark of the froit, 
and the fruit. itſelf, when ſpoiled, 
helps to ſupply the negroes with 


an excellent ſoap, which they make 


by drawing a lye from the aſhes, 


and boiling it with paim oil that 


begins to be rancid. 

The trunks of ſach of theſe trees 
as are decayed, the negroes hollow 
out into burying places for their 
poets, muſicians, and buffoons; 


perſons of theſe characters they 
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ſuppoſing them to derive their ſu- 


perior talents from ſorcery, or a . 
commerce with demons ; but they 
regard their bodies with a kind of 


horror when dead, and will not 
give them burial in the uſual man- 
ner, neither ſuffering them to be 
put into the ground, nor thrown 


into the ſea, or any river, becauſe 


they imagine that the water would 
not then nouriſh the fiſh, nor the 
earth produce its fruits. The bo- 
dies ſhut up in theſe trunks become 
perſectly dry without rotting, and 
form a kind of mummies without 


the belp of embalment. 


The baobab is very diſtinct om | 
the calabaſh tree of America, with 


which it has been confounded by 


father Labat. | 
The botaniſts who have men- 


tioned this tree, of whom Proſper 
Alpinus was the firſt, Knew only 


the leaves and the fruit, nor has the 


flower, any more than the tree it- 


ſelf, been known till very lately; 


the flower is the part meſt neceſſary 


for aſſigning the place of the bao- 


bab in the vegetable kingdom, and 


the vaſt magnitude of the tree is a 


more ſingular and remarkable phæ- 


nomenon, than all tke hiſtorians of 


botany, or perhaps of the . 
have * 5 10 


* 


* 


Philoſephical Arty: on the Bu of | 


the earth, throughout Italy, 5 
Monfieur Conpayuns. From his 
Tour co I taly. 


T is well known, that Naples is 


[ 


12 


paved with this lava, (the mat 


ter thrown out by volcanos, pure 


or mixed, but in a liquid ſtate) 
but! it is ſurpriſing that nobody has 
* vot 


* 
- 
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yet remarked that the pavement of 
Rome is alſo compoſed of the ſame 
materials. I may ſay as much of 
the pavement of the greater part of 
the ancient Roman highways, and 
perhaps of all thoſe of which any 
veſtiges are remaining from Rome 
to Naples, as well as on the road 
from Naples to Puzzuoli and Cumea. 
In ſhort, it is the ſame with the 
Appian way, which till ſubſiſts, and 
makes a part of the high road from 
Rome to Naples. 'Uais antique pave- 
ment is entirely compoſed of 
Java. 1 928 

We ſhall be leis ſurpriſed at this, 


when we come ro know, that the 


foundations of the houſes in the 


ſubterranean city of Herculaneum, 
+ built now 2000 years ago, are pure 
lava. This is ſufficient to deter- 
mine a quzſtion diſcuſſed in the 
academy of belles lettres, 
proves evidently that the great 
eruptions of Veſuvius are not all 
of them poſterior to that which 
ſwallowed up the city of Hercu- 


laneum. But though this city is, 
in fact, buried under ſeveral ſtrata 


of lava, properly ſo called, yet we 
muſt not imagine that its ſtreets, 
its ſquares, and its buildings, are 
covered with lava: were this the 
Caſe, neither the pick- axe nor chiſ- 
ſel would be able to penetrate there. 
'The matter with which the interior 
parts of the city are filled, has 
never been either fuſed or liquid, 
It is only one immenſe maſs of 
cinders, earth, gravel, ſand, coal, 
pumice - ſtones, and other materials, 
launched forth through the mouth 
of the volcano at the time of its 


exploſion, and fallen again in heaps 


In all the circumjacent parts. Theſe 
at firſt buried all the houſes; by 


degrees they penetrated into the 


Interior parts, as well by their 


a * , 

: "£ 4 . 
* 1 

* 
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own proper weight, as by the af: 
ſiſtance of the wind and rains, and 
laſtly, by the roofs and timbers 
giving way, This mixture being 
united by the infiltration of the 
waters, has condenſed in proceſs | 
of time, and formed a kind of 
ſand-ſtone, more or leſs hard, but 
every where eaſy to be dug through, 
Such is alſo the foil of the heights 
which command Naples to the 
north and to the weſt ; wiz. thoſe 
of Capo di Monte, the caſtle of 
St. Helena, and the Charter-houſe, 
but more particularly the ſteep hill 
which we ſee on the ſea-ſhore, as 
we go out of the city to the Weſt. 
Such again is the ſoil of the emi- 
nence into which 1s dug that fa- 
mous ſubterranean antiquity, above 
half a mile long, known under the 
name of Pauſilyppo's grotto, 
All the mountains and hillocks 
in the*environs of Naples will vi- 
ſibly appear on an examination t 
be nothing more than a maſs © 
various ſorts of matter, vomited 
forth by volcanos which no longer 
exiſt, and whoſe eruptions, ante» 
rior to hiftory, have probably 
formed the ports of Naples and 
Puzzuoli. But it is not in Naples 
only, and its neighbourhood, that 
J have found the like kinds of 
matter. My eyes being accuſtomed 
to diſtinguiſh the different emana- 
tions of Veſuvius, and eſpecially 


the lava, under all its various ap- 


pearances, diſcovered it, beyond 
room for doubt, on the whole road 
from Naples to Rome, and even 
at the very gates of the latter, ſome» 
times pure, ſometimes mixed, and 

combined with other materials. 
All the interior part of the moun- 
tain of Fraſcati, on which flood | 

Cicero's Tuſculum, the chain of 
hills extending from Fraſcati to 
| 4 Grotto» 


” * ec 7 
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Grotto-Ferrata, Caſtel Gandolfo, 
and as far as the lake of 3 
à great part of the mountain o 
Tivoli bes with thoſe of 
Caprarola, Viterbo, c. are com- 


ſtones, pure cinders, ſcorias, gra- 
vel, other materials reſembling 
droſs of iron, baked earth, and 
lava, properly ſo called; in ſhort, 


all like thoſe of Which the ſoil of 


Portici is compoſed, and thoſe 


which iſſue out of the ſides of 


Veſuvins, under ſo many different 
forms. One may diſtinguiſh by the 
eye all theſe ſeveral ſubſtances : 
the cinders may be diſcovered both 


by their colour and taſte. It is 
impoſſible for any one, who exa- 


mines with attention the produc- 
tions of Veſuvius, not to obſerve a 


perfect reſemblance between them 
and thoſe which we meet, every 
ſtep we take, on the road from 


Naples to Rome, and from Rome 
to Viterbo, Loretto, Sc. Ir fol- 
lows then neceſſarily, that all this 
part of Ttaly has been overturned by 
volcanos. Theſe plains, which at 


Preſent appear ſmiling and fertile, 


covered with olive-trees, mulberry- 


trees, and vineyards, as are allo 


to this very day even the ſides of 


Veſavius, have formerly been, like 


them, over-run with burning waves, 
and like them bear, not only 
in their bowels, but even on 
their ſurface, the veſtiges of thoſe 


torrents of fire, the billows of 


which are at preſent grown cold 
again and condenſed : irreſiſtible 


teſtimonies of vaſt conflagrations 


anterior to all hiſtorical monu- 
ments, | | 

I pretend not to revive the ſyſtem 
of Lazzaro Moro, a Venetian au- 
thor, whoſe work (printed at Ve- 


nice in 1740) J was not ſo much 


poſed of ſeveral beds of calcined 


as acquainted with, when I made 
the tour of Naples. He aſſerts 
that all iſlands and mountains 
wherein are found marine bodies, 
and of courſe the continents which 
ſerve as baſes to theſe mountains, 
have all ſprung out of the boſom 
of the deep, by the efforts of ſub- 
terranean fires, Hiſtory furniſhes 
him with proofs fer a pretty con- 
fiderable number: the reſt he con- 
cludes by induction. His aſſertion, 
the truth of which I am unwilling 
to deny, is tqo general to be 
completely proved: I confine my 


own to ſimple facts, and draw from 


thence only the neceſſary con- 
ſequences. When I ſee in an ele- 


vated plain a circular baſon ſur- 


rounded with calcined rocks, the 
verdure with which the neighbour- 
ing fields are covered impoſes not 
on me; I inſtantly perceive there 
the ruins of an ancient volcano, 


as I ſhould perceive beneath the 


ſnow itſelf the traces of an extin= 
gutſhed fire, on ſeeing an heap of 
cinders or coal. If there be a 


breach in this circle, I uſually find 


out by following the declivity of 
the ground, the traces of a rivulet, 
or the bed of a torrent, which 
ſeems, as it were, hollowed in the 
rock ; and this rock when examined 
cloſely, appears frequently to be 
nothing more than lava, properly 
ſo called, If the circumference of 
the baſon has no breach, the rain 
and ſpring waters which aſſemble 
there and have no iſſue, generally 


form a lake in the very mouth of 


the volcano, 5 . 
The repreſentation alone, on a 
topographical chart, of the lake 
of Albano, with its ſteep ſides and 
circle roughened with rocks, call- 
ed to my remembrance the lake 
of Quilotoa, which I have elſe- 

F4 Where 
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where deſcribed *, and whoſe waters 
ſomerimes exhale fumes of fire. 


A few days after, the fight of the 


lake of Albano itſelf, and the cal- 
cined matter with which its banks 
are powdered, left me no room to 
doubt any longer of its origin, I 
ſaw manifeſtly the profound funnel 
of the ſhaft of an ancient volcano, 
in the mouth of which the waters 
had accumulated themſelves. Its 
eruption, of which hiſtory makes 
no mention, muſt have been anterior 
to the foundation of Rome, and 
even of Alba, from whence this 
' lake has taken its name, a period 
amounting to near 3000 years. 
At the fight of the traces of fire 
diffuſed in the environs of the lakes 
of Borſello, Ronſiglione, and Brac- 
ciano, on the road from Rome to 
Florence, I had formed the ſame 
conjectures, before I bad ſeen ei- 


ther Veſuvius or the matter which 


it vomits forth. I paſs the ſame 


judgment by analogy on the lake of 
Perugio, and ſeveral others in the 


interior parts of Italy, which I 
know only by the map. 


In ſhort, J look upon the Apen- 


nine as a Chain of volcanos, like 
that of the Cordilleras of Peru 
and Chili, which runs from north 
to ſouth, the whole length of 
South America, from the province 
of Quito to. the Terra Magella- 
nica. The courſe of the volcanos 


of the Cordilleras is interrupted : 


a great number of them are either 


extinguiſhed or ſmothered ; but 
_ ſeveral ſtil] remain actually burn- 


ing. The old ones alſo frequently 


revive, and ſometimes new ones 


are kindled even in the bottom of 
the ſea ; nor are their effects, on 
that account, leſs fatal. In a few 


Hiſtorical Journal of A Voyage to the Equator, p. 61, 
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years time both Lima and Quite; 
two capital cities of Peru, became 


the victims of theſe two kinds of 
volcanos. The chain of thoſe of 
the Apennine, which divides the 


continent of Italy, in like manner 


from north to ſouth, and extends 
as far as Sicily, preſents us till 
with a pretty great number of vi- 
fible fires under different forms; 
in Tuſcany, the exhalations of 
Firenzuola, and the warm baths of 
Piſa; in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, 
thoſe of Viterbo, Norcia, Norcera, 
Sc. in the kingdom of Naples, 
thoſe of Iſchia, Solfaterra, and 
Veſuvius ; in Sicily, and the neigh- 
bouring iſles, Atna or Mount 
Gibel, with the volcanos of Li- 
pari, Stromboli, &c. But other 
volcanos of the ſame chain being 
either extinct or exhauſted from 
time immemorial, have left only 


ſome remains behind ; which, al- 


though they may not always ſtrike 
at the firſt ſight, are not at all leſs 
diſtinguiſhable to attentive eyes. 
In ſhort, the earthquakes which 
have at various times overturned 
ſeveral of the cities of Italy and 
Sicily, that which ſwallowed up 

the city of St. Euphemia in 1638, 
and of which Kirker has drawn {a 
pathetic a picture, that which de- 
ſtroyed Catano in 1693, that which 
opened the gulfs of Palermo in 
1718, that which ſince the reading 
of this memoir has overturned Sy- 


racuſe, recall to my remembrance 


the diſaſters of Valparaiſo, Callao, 
Lima, and Quito, in South Ame- 
rica, and cloſe thé parallel between 
the Cordilleras of Italy and thoſe 
of Peru: the marks of reſem- 
blance between them are but too 


ſtriking. Foe 
riking Multipli- 


£ 
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table kingdom, inflanced in the 
neftarines | 


7 Was viſiting, laſt ſummer, at 
4 Thomas Wood's, Eſq; at Lit- 
tleton, near Sunning, in Middle- 
ſex; who taking me into. his gar- 
den, told he would ſhew me a great 
curioſity £ and immediately leading 
me to a large peach-tree, he 
ſhewed me, on one little twig, a 
peach and nectarine growing cloſe 
together. 
This amazed me: I had, indeed, 
before heard, from perſons of un- 
doubted probity, that a particular 
branch'of a peach-tree had ſome- 
times bore nectarines: but here 
the wonder was increaſed, for two 
diſtin&t different fruits are ſeen on 
the ſame twig. Wa. 
I knew my worthy friend, Mr. 
Wood, was a gentleman of too 
much henour and veracity to de- 
ceive me,—Yet, to ſatisfy my cu- 
riofity, I carefully examined the 
tree, and found not the leaſt reaſon 
to ſuſpect any fallacy. —The twig, 
for ſo I muſt call it from its ſmall- 
neſs, projected from the ſtem of the 
tree about the length of my finger; 
on one ſide was a fair rough peach, 
and cloſe on the other fide of the 


lame twig was a fair ſmooth ſhining 


nectarine 5 


_ Having ſtrictly related the fact, 


I ſhall ſubmit the canſe of this 
the judgment of 


phænomenon to 
Sthers. 


This concluſion, however, I draw 


from it, that the peach is the mo- 
ther of the nectarine; and what 
confirms my notion is, that I have 
not found yet an ancient Latin name 
for the nectarine, which could 
ſcarce happen, if it was not a 
more modern fruit than the peach. 


NMrallipliration of ſpecies in the vege- 


\ 
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Parkinſon, in his Paradiſus, 
gives it a name of his own (aur 
Fer/ica) which may be given with 
as much propriety to the peach as 
the nectarine. He ſays, Mathiolus 
mentions it; but 1 have not that 
author, "© 
It is, I think, probable, that 
ſome ingenious people, having ob- 
ſerved this laſus nature, and taken 
buds from the nectarine branch, 
and inſerted them into proper 
ſtocks, thus began the race of 
nectarines, and afterwards increaſed 


the ſorts by ſowing ſtones.—I have 


a young nectarine- tree, that came 
up from an accidental ſtone that 
ſowed itſelf, and bore fruit this 
year. EF”: WY 
I was at firſt led to think, that 
this uncommon production hap- 
pened from the ſimilitude of the 
organs of generation in the peach 
and nectarine. Being both ſpecies 
of the ſame genus, and growing 


in the ſame garden, I thought the 


prolific powder of the nectarine 
might impregnate the ovary of the 
peach, and, from that. accident, 
the fruit might be changed to a 
nectarine: but this will not ac- 
count for the firſt phænomenon of 
the kind, which, if my conje&ure 
above, concerning the er'gin of 
the nectarine, is true, muſt have 
happened before any trees bearing 
nectarines only were in being. 
Jam informed, that the like 
mixt production happened at lord 


Wilmington's at Chiſwick. 


And thus in orchards amongſt 

apple-trees, a mixture of fruit 
hath been obſerved on the ſame 
tree, ſuppoſed by the ſporting of 
the Farina. See Vol. X. of Mar- 
tin's Abridgment of the Phileſ. 
Tranſ. | 


Ebe- 


Experiments to prove that water is 
not incompreſſible ; by Jonx Can- 

rox, M. A. and F. R. S. from 
Part II. of the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions for the year 1762. 


ovine procured a {mall glaſs 
| tube of about two feet in 


length, with a ball at one end of 


it of an inch and a quarter in dia- 
meter; I filled the ball and part 
of the tube with mercury ; and 
keeping it with a Farenheit's ther- 


mometer, in water which was fre- 


quently ſtirred, it was brought 
exactly to the heat of fifty degrees; 
and the place where the mercury 
ſtood in the tube, which was about 
5 2 inches above the ball, was 
carefully marked. I then raiſed 
the mercury, by heat, to the top 
of the tube, and ſealed the tube 
| hermetically ; and when the mer- 
cury was brought to the ſame de- 
great of heat as before, it ſtood in 


the tube FF; of an inch higher 


than the mark. e 
The ſame ball, and part of the 
tube being filled with water ex- 
hauſted of air, inſtead of the mer- 


cury; and the place where the wa- 
ter flood in the tube when it came 


to reſt in the heat of 50 degrees 
being marked, which was about 


fix inches above the ball; the wa- 


ter was then raiſed by heat till it 
Flled the tube; which being ſealed 
again, and the water brought to 
the heat of 50 degrees as before, 
it ſtood in the tube 443; of an inch 
ben the mae. 
Now the weight of the atmo- 
ſphere (or about 73 pounds avoir- 
dupoize) preſſing on the outſide of 
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the ball and not on the inſide, will 

ſqueeze it into leſs compaſs *. And 
by this compreſſion. of the ball the 
mercury and water will be equally 
raiſed in the tube: but the water 

is found, by the experiments above 
related, to riſe ros of an inch 
more than the mercury, by re- 
moving the weight of the atmo- 


| ſpher Eo . 


In order to determine how much 
water is compreſſed by this or a 
greater weight, I took a glaſs ball 
of about an inch and Fs in dia- 


meter, which was joined to a cylin- 


drical tabe of four inches and £2; 
in length, and diameter about +5; 


of an inch; and by weighing the 


quantity of mercury that exactly 
filled the whole length of the tube; 
I found that the mercury in 23, of 
an inch of the tube, was the 
100,000th part of that contained 


in the ball; and with the edge of 
a file, I divided the tube accord- 


ingiy. | 

This being done, I filled the ball 
and part of the tube with water 
exhauſted of air; and left the tube 


open, that the ball, whether in 


rarefied or condenſed air, might 
always be equally preſſed within 
and without, and therefore not al- 
tered in its dimenſions, Now by 
placing this ball and tube under 
the receiver of an air-pump, I 
could ſee the degree of expanſion 
of the water, anſwering to any de- 

gree of rarefaction of the air; and 
by putting it into a glaſs receiver 


of a condenſing engine, I could 


ſee the degree of compreſſion of 
the water, anſwering to any de- 
gree of condenſation of the air. 
But great care muſt be taken in 

| is. making 


; gee an account of experiments made with glaſs balls by Mr. Hocke, (after - 
wards Pr. Hecke) in Pr. Biich's Hiſtory of the Royal Socic ty, vol. I. p. 127. 
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aking theſe experiments, that the 
Tk « glaſs ball be not alter- 
ed, either by. the coming on of 
moiſtare, or its going off by 
evaporation ; which may eaſily be 
prevented by keeping the ball un- 
der water, or by ufing oil only, in 
working the pump and condenſer, 

In this manner, I have found 
by repeated trials, when the heat 
of the air has been about 50 de- 
grees, and the mercury at a mean 
height in the barometer, that the 
water will expand and riſe in the 
tube, by removing the weight of 
the atmoſphere, four diviſions 
and ; or one part in 21,740; 
and will be as much compreſſed 
under the weight of an additional 
_ atmoſphere. Therefore the com- 
preſſion of water by twice the 
weight of the atmoſphere, is one 
part in 10,870 of its whole bulk *. 


The ſamous Florentine experi- 


ment, which ſo many philoſophical 
writers have mentioned as a proof of 
the incompreſſibility of water, will 
not, when carefully confidered, 
appear ſufficient for that purpoſe : 
for in forcing any part of the water 
contained in a hollow globe of gold 
through its pores by preſſure, the 
figure of the gold muſt be altered; 


and conſequently, the internal 


73 
ſpace containing the water, di- 
miniſhed; but it was impoſſible 


for the gentlemen of the academy 
del Cimento to determine, that the 


water ny was forced into the 
pores through the gold, was 
exactly equal to the diminuti- 
on of the internal ſpace, by the 
preſſure. | oY 
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Account of a boy ſurviving the 

hoſs of a conſiderable portion of 
5 the brain. 9 
| Homas Walker, a child about 
I fix years of age, living at Ca» 
ton near Lancaſter, being aſleep 
near the fire, a ſtone about half 
a hundred weight fell from the top 
of the chimney upon the fide of 


his head, and fractured his ſkull in 


a moſt terrible manner. The poor 
boy lay as dead for ſeveral hours; 
but his parents being perſuaded to 
carry him to Dr. Bracken of Lan- 
caſter, they immediately followed 
the advice. The doctor made a 
proper inciſion, in order to clear 
the ſkull from the pericranium, 
and diſcover the fracture; when 
he found the parietal bone fractur- 
ed in twenty pieces (ſome as large 
as a ſhilling piece) with their ſharp 
points ſticking down in the brain; 
8 5 | the 


If the compreſſibility of the water was owing to any air that it might 
fill be ſuppoſed to contain, it is evident that more air muſt make it more 
compreſſible ; I therefore let into the ball a buble of air that meaſured 5, 
of an inch in diameter, which the water abſorbed in about four days; but I found 
upon trial that the water was not more compreſſed, by twice the weight of the 


atmoſphere, than before. 


The compreſſion of the glaſs in this experiment, by the equal and contrary 


forces acting within and without the ball, is not ſenſible : for the compreſſion of 
water in two balls, appears to be exactly the ſame, when the glaſs of one is more 
than twice the thickneſs of the glais of the other. And the weight of an at. 
moſphere, which I found would compreſs mercury in one of theſe balls but * 


_ of a diviſion of the tube, compreſſes water in the ſame bail four diviſions 


ww 
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the dara and pia mater being both 


deſtroyed, and a conſiderable effu- 


Hon of blood from the veſſels of 
the brain. _ | 

'Theſe bones were removed with 
great care and dexterity; for as 
their points went ſo far into the 
brain, the nicety confiſted in re- 
moving them ſo that the inſtru- 
ment might not paſs too far into 


the ſubſtance of the brain, and 


conſequently deſtroy the patient. 
Ja fine, the boy recovered beyond 
Expeaation, and is now entirely 
well, though it is three months 
Nnce he received the hurt. There- 
forte the ſaid Dr. Bracken publiſhes 
this for the information of thoſe 
who are bigoted to an opinion, 
that if the brain was wounded till 
the lobe or particular part of the 
brain was rotted or conſumed 


away, the caſe would be deſperate. 


In this inſtance the dura and 
pia mater were both much ſhat- 
tered, and at length two drachms 
of the ſubſtance of the brain came 
away during the operation, beſides 
what was afterwards caſt out at the 
wound in times of dreſſing (which 
was conſiderable) and all this with- 
cut any very bad ſymptoms. Se- 
veral credible perſons, were eye- 
witneſſes to the truth of this rela- 
tion. 


th 


Account of an animal farviving the 
laß, of all the ſmall puts, ex- 
trated from a letter to PETER 
CoLltinsoxn, E/; from the Rev. 
Jared ELLotT, M. A. at Kil- 


lingworth zz Connecticut, New _ 


England, Sept, 14 1762+ 


FTE E hon. Samuel Lynde, one. 


of the council and a chief 
zudge of the cout, told me, that 


4 ; 4 . i 
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having ſent for a man to ſpay « 
number of ſow pigs, ſome time 
after this operation, one of the 
pigs Creeping under a fence, by 
training burſt the ſtitches, and all 
the ſmall guts iſſued out at the 
orifice, as big as a perſon's fit; 
the pig was lively, and ran about 
with its mates as though it felt no 
pain: but Mr. Lynde deſired a 
perſon that happened to be preſent 
to kill the pig, to prevent a linger- 
ing death, which he imagined 
muſt inevitably be the caſe ; this 
the man declined to do, but ſaid 
that he would try an experiment : 
he took a ſharp knife, and cut off 
all ſmooth, and applied a plaiſter 
of pitch to the wound; the pig 
ran about, and ſeemed otherwiſe 
well ; theplaiſter ſoon fell off, and 
the pig dunged out at the orifice 
the ſow-gelder had made, for a 
time, and then by the natural paſ- 
ſage, and the wound healed up. 

This ſwine, the whole time, 
ſeemed to be as well as the reſt of 
the litter, grew as faſt, and at kill- 
ing time was as fat as any of the 
other. This was very ſtrange, 
when ſo large a portion of the in- 
teſtines was cut away. I told the 
gentleman that if I had known of 


it at the ſeaſon of ſlaughter, I 


would have travelled to his houſe 
(which was ten miles) to have ſeen 
how nature had provided, under 
ſuch amutilation, for the preſerva- 


tion and ſupport of that animal. 


Account of a boy living a conſiderable 
time without any kind of nouriſb- 
Ment, 25 | OD 
Grenoble, July 20, 1763. 
TN the gazette of june 20, 1761, 
* mention was made of a child 8 | 
the 


2 * "> 


%S 


* 


Embrun, who had taken no ſuſte- 
nance for near a year. We hear 
that he is ſtill alive, and even 


more healthy than laſt year; that 
he has ſtrength enough to climb 


trees, and carry proviſions to his 
father's labourers in the field. This 
child, notwithſtanding his abſti- 
nence, has a full and freſh counte- 
nance: his perſon is not diſagree- 
able; his extremities, however, 
are extremely lean and cadaverous. 
The ſkin and muſcles of the ab- 
domen adhere to the vertebræ of 


the back, and conſequently moſt 


of the digeſtive viſcera are oblite- 
rated. He fell into this condition 
at the end of a great ſickneſs, when 
he felt an invincible averſion to 
all food ; an averſion which he 


has continued ever fince, and which 
will not permit him to taſte any | 
N | vours to teſtify the fame to M. 


food. 


a. . 8 


"OI 
1 


x months without drinking. From 


the Hiſtory of the Royal Academy 


of Sciences at Paris, for theryear 
LF op | 
| LAbbé de Fontenu of the 
* Royal Academy of Inſcrip- 
tions and Belles- Lettres, to whom 


the academy is indebted for ſeveral 


curious obſervations, was pleaſed 
to communicate this year a very 
ſingular one. 


ſelves, and oſtener than one could 


Wiſh, to dry warrens, where they 


Certainly cannot find drink but 
very ſeldom, he fancied that theſe 


animals could do for a very long 


time without drinking. ſe 
whether his notions Were well 


* 


As accoftnt of a cat that lived tauenty- 


Having remarked 
how cats often habituate them- 


the pariſh of Chateauroux, near 


grounded, he made an experiment 
on a very large and fat caſtrated 
cat he had at his diſpoſal, He be- 
gan by retrenching by little and 
little his drink, and, at laſt, de- 
barred him of it entirely, yet fed 
him as uſual. with boiled meat. 
The cat had not drank for ſeven 
months, when this obſervation was 
communicated to the academy, and 
has ſince paſſed nineteen without 
drinking. The animal was not leſs 
well in health, nor lefs fat; it 


only ſeemed that it eat leſs than 
before, probably becauſe digeſtion 


was ſomewhat flower. The ex- 
crements were more firm and dry, 
which were not evacuated but 
every, ſecond day, though urine 


came forth fix or ſeven times dur- 
ing the ſame time. The cat ap- 


peared to have an ardent deſire 
to drink, and uſed his beſt endea- 


Fontenu, eſpecially when he ſaw 
a 05 of water in his hand. He 

ed greedily the mug, the glaſs, 
iron; in ſhort, every thing that 
could procure for his tongue the 
ſenſation of coolneſs ;. but it does 
not appear in the leaſt, that his 
health ſuffered any alteration by ſo 
ſevere and ſo long a want of alk 
ſorts of drink. It may be inferred 
from hence, that cats may ſupport 


thirſt for a conſiderable time, witt - 


ont riſque of madneſs, or any 
other fatal accident. According 
to M. de Fontenu's rema:k, theſe 


perhaps are not the only animale 


that enjoy this faculty, and this 


obſervation might lead perhaps ts 
more important objects, | 


The 


* 


e 
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The larger ſhare of the tibia taken 
out, and afterwards ſupplied by a 
callus, By Mr. David Laing, 
Surgeon at Fedburgh. 


A Girl in the pariſh of Maxton, 


about ſeven years old, who 
never had any diſeaſe except the 
ſmall-pox, accidentally hurt her 
right leg, and ſoon after the tegu- 
ments on the fore-part of the ti- 
bia ſwelled a little, but were not 
diſcoloured till two months after, 
when a redneſs about the breadth of 
a ſixpence appeared on the ſkin, 


and an ulcer ſoon followed, which 


made the patient's parents aſk my 
advice. 3 
The child was at that time much 
decayed, her fleſh and ſtrength 
being waſted, and her frequent 
pulſe, great thirſt, and want of 3 
petite, with other appearances of a 
hectic diſpoſition, made the prog- 
noſis very indifferent. 
I cauſed the part to be well fo- 


| mented with emollients, and ap- 
rags cataplaſms of the ſame kind ; 


ur finding no advantage by the 
uſe of theſe, and diſcovering by 
the nature of the matter that came 
pat of the ſore, and by the colour, 
foftneſs, &c. of the fleſh, ſigns of 
the bone's being affected, though 
it was not yet in fight, I made a 
ſmall incifion in the tegument to 
lay the bone bare, by which my 
_ ſuſpicions were fully confirmed. 

I ſoon now ſaw that the diſeaſe 
in the bone extended farther than 
the opening of the teguments; and 
therefore from time to time I en- 
larged the inciſion, till it came to 
the extremities of the affected 
piece of bone ; which method I ra- 
ther choſe to follow than to hazard 


making at once, in this feeble, 


bad habit of body. 


hectic patient, ſuch a large open. 
ing as would otherwiſe have been 
neceſſar : 

I dreſſed the ſore with tinQure 
of myrrh, cauſed the patient to 
take a decoction of the woods, 
with a ſmall quantity of aq. calcis, 
twice a day, and gave her an anti- 
ſcorbutic and aperient medicated 
ale for ordinary drink. _ 

After continuing theſe dreflings 


and medicines about fix months, 


I took out the whole body of the 
tibia, the length of the ſuperior 
wb of what remained towards the 

nee being three-fingers breadth, 
and the inferior extremity towards 
the ancle being only one and a half 
long. In fix weeks the fore was 
cicatrized, and in a month after 
the child began to walk, before 
the callus was ſufficiently hardened, 
which made it turn a little crook- 


ed, as it ſtill remains, but it is 


otherwiſe ſmooth and as hard and 
firm as any other bone in her body ; 
ſo that ſhe walks, dances, leaps, 
&c. without the aſſiſtance of a 
crutch or ſtaff, and without the 
leaſt obſervable halt. 

Towards the end of her cure [ 
gave her tincture of antimony to 
remove a dry itch that was over 
her whole body; a conſiderable 
time after her leg was ſound, 2a 
new ulcer appeared on the ſuperior 
part of the arm, and now there 


are two ſharp points of the os hu- 


meri ſtanding out at the orifice in 
the teguments. This attack on 4 
part that never received any injury, 
makes me of opinion that the ulcer 
of her leg was not occafioned by 4 
hurt at ſchool, which the parents 
aſſign as the cauſe of the diſeaſe, 
but that it was rather owing to her 


7 
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Mr. William Carlyle, apothe- 


ceary in Carliſle, favoured us lately 
with an hiſtory of a caſe very like 
to this: the part of the tibia which 
was taken out is ſeven inches long; 


the boy to whom it belonged was 
twelve years old; the cure, which 
was almoſt performed by nature, 
was two years in being completed; 


and there is not any inconveniency 


remaining, except that the patient 
cannot ſtretch the heel of the leg 
out of which the bone was taken, 


ſo well to the ground as he does 


the other. 


—_—_— —_ —— 
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Extraordinary diſpoſition for muſic in 


an infant, 


Brookefield, N. America, Hor. 6. 


| THE following is as remarkable 


an inſtance of ſinging as ever 
happened, the truth whereof may 
be relied upon ; for numbers of 


eredible perſons can teſtify there- 
to, wiz. That one Thomas Ban- 


niſter of this town has a ſon not 
yet four years old, who would at 
three years and an half old fing 


. twenty different tunes in pſalmody, 
dy rules commonly uſed in the 


books ; exactly conforming him- 


ſelf thereto without any afliftance, 


only name the particular tune to 
him. And when the child was but 


32 months old, he would fing the 
tune of Dr. Watts's ode with ano- 
ther perſon, who only ſung baſs to 


the ſame, and carry it through 
without miſſing one note. ¶ Me are 
informed that a clergyman in London 


bas a ſon, who though but five 


years old, plays readily on the harpfi- 


chord, any tune, however difficult, 


en barely hearing it played by another, 


E Jung by a good Voice.) 
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In our laſt we gave an account of 
a poor family at Wattiſham, ix 
Suffolk, avho avere affiited with the 
loſs of their limbs, Vid. vel. 5. 
p< 67, The reader, probably, will 
be curious of further information con- 
cerning the ſuppoſed cauſes and — 
of a dileaſe, which has not been 
more Jevere than ſingular, 


Further account of the poor family 
at Wattiſham afficted laſt year 
with the loſs of their limbs ;—from- 
 Jome letters in vol. lii. of The 
Philoſophical Tranſactions for 
ee Fear eee 


IN theſe letters, the family is ſaid = 


to have been all thin, weakly 


people, but in general healthy; to 


have lived juſt as other poor peo- 
ple in the neighbourhood did, ang 
neither to have eaten or drank any 
thing that diſagreed with them, 
except ſome pork and peaſe, on 
which they dined the day the two 

arſt were ſeized, and which made 
three of the children fick at the 
ſtomach. The part moſt worthy- 

of attention in theſe articles, con- 
tains anſwers by the reverend Mr. 
Bones, the miniſter of the pariſh, ® 


to ſome queries put by Dr. Baker, 1 | 


tending to diſcover the cauſe of 
this uncommon and deplorable dif- 
eaſe. They are as follows: _ 

_ Water, ] This they have taken 


out of a ditch, or pool of ſtanding 1 I 
water, at their own door (as is 


common in this clay country.) We 


have no ſpring or well in the pa- 


rim. | | 
Beer.] They have generally 
bought their beer at a public-houſe. 


But, in Auguſt laſt, the poor man *' I 


brewed two . buſhels of malt, in a 


large braſs kettle, which is very 


commonly let out to the poor, It 


# 


peeled. 
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zs an old one, but belongs to a 
cleanly houſewife. | 


Bread. ] We have no rye. This 
family have been ufed to buy two 
| buſhels of clog-wheat, or rivets, 
or bearded wheat, (as it is variouſly 
called in this county) every fort- 
night. Of this they have made 
their houſhold bread. This wheat 
they have bought of the farmer, 
whom I lodge with, who tells me, 
that laſt year he had ſome wheat 
laid, which he gathered, and 
threſhed ſeparately, leſt. it ſhould 
ſpoil his ſamples. Not that it was 
mildewed, or grown, but only 
diſcoloured, and ſmaller than the 
other. This damaged wheat he 
threſhed laſt Chriſtmas ; and then 
this poor family uſed no bread, 
but what was made of it, as like- 
_ wiſe did the farmer's own family, 
and ſome others in the neighbour- 


| hood. We obſerved, that it made 


bad bread, and worle puddings; 
but I do not find, that it diſagreed 
with any body. A labouring man 
of the pariſh, who had uſed this 
bread, was affected with a numb- 
neſs in both his hands, for about 
four weeks from the ninth of Ja- 
nuary. His hands were continu- 
ally cold, and his fingers ends 


till remains without any ſenſation. 

Kitchen utenſils.] They have 
two ſmall iron pots, which have 
long been in uſe, In thele they 
boiled their pork, peaſe, &'c. They 


* have likewiſe two braſs fillets, 


Father old, in which they boiled 
milk, Sc. The man tells me, 
they are in conſtant uſe, and never 
were cankered. | 

Peaſe.] They have now and then 
eaten peaſe and peaſe-broth. Theſe 


they have always bought, as others 


* 


Ll 


. 


One thumb, he fays, 
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do, at the ſhop; and they have never 


diſagreed with any of the family, 
except only on Sunday, January 


19. Three of the children were 


then ſick after eating them; but 

became eafy after they had vo- 

mited, 10 8 | ag 
Pork J This, I find, they ge. 


-nerally bought pickled, of the 


farmer whom I lodge with. The 
farmer's family, and ſeveral others, 
have conſtantly eaten it. 

In this part of the country, 
there is a deal of old ewe-mutton, 
killed between the firſt of Novem- 
ber and January, ſome of which 
is very poor, and rotten, and is 
uſually ſold at three halfpence, or 
perhaps one penny, a pound, In 
December laſt, this family lived 
for three weeks, at leaſt, upon 
this mutton, of which they bought 
a quarter at a time, weighing ſeven 
or eight pounds, for one ſhilling. 

The man is ſo prepoſſeſſed with 
notions of witchcraft, and is fo 
obſtinate in his opinion, that 1 
cannot excite in him even a deſire 
of attributing this diſeaſe to any | 
other cauſe, ET 5 
Since my laſt letter to you, 
Mary, (aged fixteen years) who 
ſat for fourteen weeks in a great 
Chair, and for ſeven days without 
any feet, or fleſh on her leg-bones, 
has conſented to have the bones 


taken off. She is now in bed; 


the abſceſs is healing, and ſhe 


ſeems likely to do well. 


The father's fingers are almoſt 
healed. But he every day feels 
ſevere darting pains in many patts 
of his body. | : 
The mother lies in bed, with 
her leg-bones bare, which ſhe will 
not ſuffer to be taken off. Her 


hands are ſtill benumbed, but not 
wk | black» 


black. Her fingers are contracted. 
The reſt of the family ſeem to be 


recovering perfect health. 


Wattiſham, 
April 30, 1762. 


There is, in Phi/floire de Para- 


demie royale des ſciences, for the 


year 17 10, a paper, the title of 
which is, Sur le * bled cornu appells 
ergot. Here it is ſaid, that M. 
Noel, ſurgeon of the hötel-dieu at 


Orleans, had ſent an account to a 


member of the academy, that, 
within about a year's time, he had 
received into the hoſpital more 
than fifty patients afflicted "ure 
gangrene ſeche, noire, et livide, which 
began at the toes, and advanced 
more or leſs, being ſometimes con- 
tinued even to the thighs ; and 


that he had only ſeen one patient, 


who had been firſt ſeized with it in 


the hand. 
ſerved, that this diſeaſe affected 


the men only ; and that, in gene- 


ral, the females, except ſome very 
young girls, were quite free from 
Ns V 
In the ſame paper is mentioned, 


as a fact well known to the aca- 


demy, the caſe of a peaſant, who 
lived near Blois. In this patient, 
a gangrene, at its firſt attack, de- 


ſtroyed all the toes of one foot, 


then thoſe of the other, afterwards 
the remaining parts of both feet: 
then the fleſh of both his legs, 
and that of his thighs, rotted off 
ſucceſſively, and left nothing but 
bare bones. F ES 


The gentlemen of the academy 


were of opinion, that the diſeaſe 


He adds, that he ob- 
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(of which M. Noel had ſent no ac- 
count) was produced by bad nou- 
riſhment, particularly by bread, 
in which there was a great quan- 
tity of ergot 1. This ſubſtance is 
deſcribed by M. Fagon; firſt phy- 
ſician to the king, and is ſaid by 
him to be a kind of monſter in 
vegetation, which a particular ſort 
of rye, ſown in March, is more 
apt to produce, than what is ſown 
in the autumn, and which often 
abounds in moiſt cold countries, 
and in wet ſeaſons. How far it is 
true, that this ſubſtance was really 


the cauſe of the French epidemical 


gangrene deſcribed, I cannot de- 
termine. On compariſon, we find, 
that the preſent diſeaſe at Watti- 
ſham, and that recorded by the 
French academy, do agree extreme= 
ly in their effects. However, it 
is now certain, that rye :nade no 
part of the nouriſhment of the 
poor family at Wattiſham. „ 
Although we undoubtedly excel | 


the ancients in the knowledge of 


perſons, yet a great deal of that 
ſubject ſtill remains unknown to 
us. It will, therefore, be very 


difficult for us to diſcover, to what 


cauſe, or to what combination of 
cauſes, ſo uncommon a malady is 
to be attributed. Z 


5 : 


Actount of the corn butterfly, which 
in its vermicular flate lattly 
ravaged whole provinces in 

France, „5 
A Very ſmall inſect, which, till 

within a few years, has been 
unknown to the naturaliſts of every 


* Secale corniculatum nigrum, mentioned as a poiſon by Hoffman, | 
This degenerated rye is called ergot, from its reſemblance to a cock's ſpurs 
WE >" country; 
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of the French government, by the 
ravages which it has committed 
in the province of Angoumois, 


where it is called the corn butterfly. 


It was firſt perceived about thirty 
years ago, and it has ſince in- 


creaſed to a degree ſo alarming, 
that it has, in its vermicular ſtate, 


deſtroyed the moſt plentiful harveſt 
in a few months. It begins to de- 
vour the grain while it is yet grow- 
ing in the ear, it continues its ra- 
vages in the barn, and deſtroys 
Vat is left in the granary, ſo that 
the inhabitants of the province are 
reduced to the neceſſity of eat- 
ing bread made of maize or oats ; 
and the rich have retired to the 
neighbouring provinces. 


the miniſtry by M. Pagot de Mar- 
cheval, the intendant of Limoge, 
by a memorial dated ſome time in 
1760; the comptroller- general 
wrote to the royal academy of 
ſciences, recommending it to them 
to ſend proper perſons to examine 
this inſet, and find ſome remedy 
for the miſchief it produces. 

In conſequence of this letter, 
Meit, Duhamel and Tillet were 
d-puted to this fervice, and upon 
entering the province, they found 
no leſs than 2co pariſhes entirely 
defolated by this inſet. They 
were aſſiſted in their enquiries and 
experiments by the neighbouring 
clergy and gentry, and in a parti- 
cular manner by a lady, madame 
de Chaſieneuil, whoſe abilitics- in 
making ard purſuing experiments 
of this kind, are equal to thoſe of 
the belt naturaliſts in the kingdom. 

The corn butterfly of Angou- 
mois is of the claſs of the phalenæ, 


it has antennæ that reſemble a 


Knotted thread, its wings, when 


Theſe 
facts having been repreſented to 


point of the fineſt needle. 
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country, has attracted the attention 


not flying, meet over its back, 
ſloping like a pent-houſe, and are 
rather long for the breadth ; they 
are of a colour ſomewhat reſem- 
bling that of milk coffee, yet they 
ſhine in the ſun, and are bordered 


with a deep fringe, eſpecially on 


the inner fide; its head is hairy; 
the hair parts under the head into 
two tufts; it unites above, and 
paſſes between the antennæ; i: 
runs up from thence higher than 
the eyes, where it riſes into a tuft 
like a toſſel behind: at firſt view it 


would be taken for what 1s called 
the falſe moth, but it is an inſect 


of a different ſpecies. 

This butterfly ſeems to be em- 
ployed wholly in multiplying its 
kind; it couples in the night, or 
in ſome dark place, and the con- 
junction laſts many hours; ſome- 
times the ſexes unite a ſecond time 
after ſeparation : the eggs are de- 
poſited almoſt immediately atter 
they are fecundificd, in {mall par- 
cels, each conſiſting of a certain 
number from 6 to zo, and each 
female lays in all from 60 to 90: 
the eggs are covered with a viſcous 
juice, which cauſes them to adhere 
to whatever they happen to be 
depoſited upon, and are fo ſmall, 
that they will drop through a hole 
made in a piece of paper with the 
When 
examined with a microſcope, they 
appear to. be ſtriped long ways, 
from top to bottom, and with 2 


rough ſurface, reſembling ſhagreen. 


After the egg has been laid 4, 6, 
or 8 days, according to the tem- 
perament of the ſeaſon, it pro- 
duces a caterpillar about the thick- 
neſs of an hair, and about the for. 
tieth or fifticch part of an inch 
long; this worm immediately be- 
eins to introduce itfelf into the 

heut 


clean, that nothing can be extract- 
ed from what remains, even by 


degree, that this worm having de- 


* 


heart of the grain; it in ſinuates it- 
ſelf firſt into the membrane, which 
ſeparates the two lobes, where it 
ſpins ſome threads of its ſilk, it 


then wounds the huſk with its 


teeth, but in ſuch a manner, that 
when it has penetrated into the 
farinaceous part of the grain, the 
huſk collapſes, and cloſes the aper- 
ture, ſo as that it can ſcarce be per- 
ceived, even by an inquiſitive eye. 
Many of them, however, periſh 
before they can get into the heart 
of the grain, either by fatigue or 
hunger, or by a conteſt among 


themſelves, which very frequently 


occurs to decide the property of a 


= which happens to be attacked 


y ſeveral at the ſame time. 
One of theſe caterpillars 1s al- 


ways contented with one grain of 


corn, and never leaves that which 
it has penetrated to attempt ano- 
ther; but two of them are never 
found in the ſame grain; one is 


ſufficient to conſume it entirely, 


and without any injury to the 
huſk, it eats the contents of it ſo 


ſoaking it in water. 


It ſeems probable, in the higheſt 


voured all the farinaceous ſubſtance 
of the grain, eats its own excre- 
ments again and again. When it 
arrives at its full growth, which is 
about a quarter of an inch long, 
and about half the thickneſs of the 
grain it has conſumed, it begins to 


ſpin its cod; its body is without 


hair, and entirely white, it has 


two protuberances, like horns, 


upon its head, which are placed in 
a direction towards the tail, near 


which there are two others which 


have alſo the ſame direction, and 
it has ſix legs. 
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This creature, as if it- foreſdu 
that in its butterfly ſtate it would 
have no organ left to penetrate the 
huſk that incloſes it, has the pre- 
caution to faſhion with its teeth, 


in that part of it which is over- 


againſt the head of the chryſalis, 
a kind of trap door, large enough 
for the butterfly to iſſue out at, 
which continues ſhut till it has 
quitted the ſhack of the chryſalis: 
when this prudent meaſure has been 
taken, the catcrpillar ſpins a cod 
of filk, which exactly fills one of 
the lobes of the grain, the other 
being filled with its excrements; 


the butterfly being diſengaged from 
the chryſalis, forces his head thro? 


the cod, lifts up the trap door 
which had been made in the huſk, 
and iſſues out, as it were alive, 
from a tomb, in order to propa- 
gate its ſpecies. Sn 

Such is the circle of the life and 
transformations of this inſet; hut 
it is not eaſy to ſix the preciſe time 
in which theſe transformations are 
effected, as they are retarded by 


cold, and accelerated by heat, con- 


ſequently the number of genera- 
tions which ſucceedeach other with- 
in a year cannot be aſcertained: 


In the moſt favourable ſeaſons a ge- 


neration goes through all its func- 
tions in about a month: but that 


which paſſes the winter in the 


grain laſts ſeveral months, the du- _ 
ration of other generations may be 
fixed at a medium between theſe 
two extremes. Towards the end 
of May, or the beginning of June. 
eggs, or the caterpillars in a very 
diminutive ſtate, are found upon 
the ears of the grain, as it is 
growing in the field; in July there 
are butterflies which depoſit a new 


_ poſterity upon the ſame ears, which 
gives birth to a ſecond in the barn, 


2 | or 
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or in the granary, towards the end 


of Auguſt: if the cold of the ap- 
roaching winter is kept back, a 


new brood is produced in Septem- 


ber, and another ſtill in November, 


if that month happens to be mild; 


according to this computation there 
are five generations of theſe ver- 
min in a year, but it is not neceſ- 
ſary they ſhould multiply ſo faſt to 
commit the moſt dreadful ravages. 
It is, indeed, ſomewhat difficult 
to diltinguiſh exactly all their ge- 
nerations, becauſe butterflies are 
continually ſcen iſſuing from heaps 
of grain, and each butterfly lives 
about a month; but at certain 


times a prodigious number iſſue all 


at once, which is called a flight, 
and is always preceded by a conſi- 


derable degree of heat, generated 


in the heaps of grain, which will 


cauſe the thermometer to riſe to 


25. 30. and even ſometimes to 


50 degrees, when the external air 
will not raiſe it higher than 13 or 


14. This heat may proceed either 


From the great number of cater- 


- . 


Pillars ready for their transforma- 
tion, or from a general fermenta- 
tion excited by an abundant tran- 
ſpiration, or even an evacuation of 
a certain liquor which generally 
precedes the transformation of the 
caterpillar into its chryſalis. This 


heat very confiderably favours the 


progreſs of the caterpillar through 
the ſeveral ſtages of its exiſtence ; 
but when a flight is not at hand, 
the heat of the grain is very little 
greater than that of the external air. 

There are generally three flights 


in a year; one the latter end of 


May or the beginning of June, a 
ſecond in Auguſt, and a third in 
ſome of the ſubſequent months. 
The butterflies produced in the 


ſpring flight, always make their 


— 
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way out of the granaries, and at 
ſun-ſet the ſwarms are ſeen ſpread. 
ing themſelves over the country, 
from the windows, and from under 
the eves of the granaries; the 
flights of the other ſeaſons paſs the 
day in reſt, and at night become 
very active, flying here and there 
over the heaps of grain from which 
they iſſued, but none of theſe 
ſwarms are ever ſeen without doors, 

The academiſts to whom this 
matter was referred, ſearched the 
fields by night in the ſpring, with 
lanthorns in their hands, for the 
inſets which were the objects of 
their enquiry, and found them in 
great numbers coupled upon the 
ears of the grain which was yet 


green ; they communicated their 


diſcovery to the inhabitants of the 
province, who then firſt underſtood 
the origin of the caterpillars, which 
they found in June upon the ear, 
and of the butterflies which they 
ſaw iſſue from it in July. 
This diſcovery explained alſo 
another phznomenon which might 
greatly have embarraſſed them, and 
thewed the reaſon why thoſe crop; 
ſuffered moſt from this inſe&, 
which were produced upon helds 
contiguous to towns and villages ; 
it having been obſerved that every 
16th, zoth, zoth, or 40th grain 
of a crop was attacked, according 
to the granary's diſtance from any 


habitation in which there was 2 


corn chamber with grain in it in 
the ſpring. . 
The deputies of the academy 
broke up a piece of ground in 
1760, in the foreſt of Braconne, 
having no granary within a great 
diſtance, and ſowed it with grain 
which had been brought from a 
province which the inſect had not 
yet infeſted; but — 
| Rouge theſe 
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theſe precautions, in the harveſt 


of 1761 they found every Soth 


grain affected, though this crop 
was leſs damaged than any other 
in the province. It appears from 
this fact, that the corn- butterfly 1s 
capable of a long flight. | 

The following calculation will 
ſhew the aſtoniſhing multiplication 
of theſe infects, and conſequently 
the ravages which they make where 
they have already eſtabliſhed them- 
ſelves, and with which all the 
neighbouring provinces are threat- 
ened. 8 | 
Every female produces from 60 
to 90 eggs, of which 75 is the 
medium ; but let us ſuppoſe the 


number to be no more than 70. 


Let us ſuppoſe alſo, that of theſe 
70 eggs, one half only produce 
females, which makes the number 
35. This multiphed by 70, the 
number of eggs laid by each, 
gives for the ſecond brood from a 
fingle inſet, 2450: the half of 


this number ſuppoſed to be females 


is 1225, which multiplied by 70, 
pores 85,750 for the third brood. 
alf 


of this number 42,875, mul- 


tiplied by 70, gives for the fourth 
brood 3, 01, 250; half of this 
1,500,025, multiplied by 70, gives 


105,043,750 for the fifth brood ; 


ſo that, ſuppoſing tive broods in a 
year, each female butrerfly of this 
ſpecies that exiſts in May, pro- 
duces, before the May following, 
no leſs than one hundred and five 
millions, 
ſeven hundred and fifty individuals 
of the ſame kind. 33 
It appeared alſo in the courſe of 
the experiments made upon theſe 
inſets, that the caterpillars which 
were ſurpriſed by the winter be- 


fore they had paſſed their chryſalis 


kate, would ſurvive in the ground 


forty-three thouſand, 
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till che next ſummer if they were 
not more than three inches below 
the ſurface, and the earth was not 
cloſe, compact, and a little hard, 
in which caſes they would infalli- 


bly periſh, 


t appeared alſo that they would 
live and multiply in oats, as well 
as in wheat, barley, and rye, in 
which they were moſt commonly 
found, and that the eggs were de- 
poſited between the two grains 
that grow on one pedicle, which 
15 faſtened to the ſtem that forms 
part of the ear, and that they 
would alſo be produced and thrive 
in Spaniſh wheat or maize, if 
maize was in a ſtate to receive the 
eggs when the butterflies lay, 
which happily is not the caſe. 

The reader will now think it 
happy that a metnod has at laſt 
been diſcovered, by which theſe 
deſtroyers of the ſtaff of life may 
be extirpated, and the grain pre- 
ſerved from harveſt to ſeed-time. 

[ For this method ſee our article of 
Projects for this year.] Hs 
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The hiftery of the fly called a Bott, 
from Mr. De Reaumur. 
Mongſt the animals that are 
A uſeful to mankind, the horſe 
is certainly entitled to the firſt 
rank; and yet this animal, conſi- 
derable as it is, and contrived by 
its figure and beautiful proportion 
to afford us pleaſure, was not given 
to mankind alone ;——there is a 
ſpecies of fly, whoſe right in this 
creature may be looked upon as 


ſtill better founded than our own. 


If the horſe be uſeful to us, he 1s 
abſolutely neceſſary to this ly—the 
ſame being that formed the horſe, 
formed alſo this fly, which de- 
„„ pends 
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pends wholly on the horſe for its 
preſervation and contiauance. The 
thes we are ſpeaking of, like thoſe 
of all other ſpecies, receive their 
firlt life and growth in the form of 
worms, but theſe are worms 
that can be produced and nourith- 
ed only in the inteſtines of a horſe. 
It is there alone they can enjoy 


the proper temperature of heat, and 


receive the nouriſhment neceſſary 
for them. 


Beſides the long, and ſometimes 


very long worms Which have been 
Obi ed in the bodies of horſes, 


there da ve been alſo ſhort ones. 

[By theſe are to be underſtood 
what we call Botts. 

All authors, both ancient and 
modern, who have treated of the 
diſeaſes of horſes, have taken no- 
tice of theſe worms, — but M. Val- 


liſniert is, I believe, the firit who 


has traced them to the laſt ſtage of 
their transformation, and has ſeen 


them change into a hairy kind of 


fly like the. drone. 


The flies from which theſe botts | 


are produced inhabit the country, 
and do not come near houſes, at 
leaſt not near thoſe of great towns; 
and therefore horſes are never 
liable to have theſe worms (1. e. 
botts) in their bodies; if they 
have been kept in the houſe, eſpe- 
_ cially in a town, during the ſam- 
mer and autumn. 

It is in the former of theſe ſea- 
ſons, and perhaps too in the be- 
ginning of the latter, that the fe- 
males of theſe flies apply them- 
ſelves to the anus of hories, and 
endeavour to gain dmittance, in 
order there to depoſit their eggs, 
or perhaps, their worms. 


The preciſe inſtant of their en- | 


trance will ſcarce admit of an eye- 
witneſs, but by the meereſt chance; 
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yet M. Valliſnieri ſays, that Dr. 
Gaſpari had-attained this very un- 
common ſight.— Ihe doctor (he 
tells us) was one day looking at 
his mares in the field, and from 


being very quiet he obſerved, that 


on a ſudden they became very reſt- 


leſs, and ran about in great agita- 


tion, prancing, plunging, and 
Kicking, with violent motions of 


their tails, He concluded, that 


theſe extraordinary effects were 


produced by ſome fly buzzing a- 
bout them, and endeavouring to 
ſettle upon the anus of one of 
them; but the fly not being able 
to ſucceed, he obſerved it to go 


off with leſs noiſe than before, to- 


wards a mare that was feeding at 
a diſtance from the reſt; and now 


the fly taking a more effectual me- 
thod to obtain its defign, paſſed 


under the tail of the mare, and ſo 
made its way to the anus. 


Here at firſt it occaſioned only 


an itching, by which the inteſtine 
was protruded with an increaſed 
aperture of the anus; the fly tak- 
ing the advantage of this pene- 
trated further, and ſecured itſelf 
in the fold of the inteſtine ;—this 


_ effected, it was in a ſituation pro- 


per for laying its eggs. Soon after 
this the mare became very violent, 
running about, prancing, and kick- 
ing „ and throwing herſelf on the 
ground; in ſhort was not quiet, 
nor returned to feeding, till after 
a quarter of an hour. 

Thee fly then we ſee can find 
means of de poſiting its eggs, or 


perhaps its worms (i. e. botts) in 


the fundament of the horſe, which, 
once effected, it has done all that 
15 neceſſary for them. 

[If theſe bott worms are not 
hatched when firit depoſited i in the 
horſe, but are then only eggs, it 


Will 
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will not be long before it happens, 
from the nutritive heat they there' 
receive. 

Theſe bott worms ſoon make 
their way into the inteſtines of the 
horſe; they occupy ſuch parts of 
this region, as are to them moſt 
convenient; and ſometimes (as we 


ſhall ſee preſently) they penetrate 


zard they appear to be expoſed to, 
is that of being carried away from 
the places they have fixed on by 
the excrement, which may ſeem 
likely to drive all before it. But 
nature has provided for all things, 
and when we ſhall have further 
deſcribed theſe hott worms, it 
will be ſeen that they are able to 
maintain their ſituation, and to 
remain in the body of the horſe as 
long as they pleaſe, _ 

There is a time when theſe bott 


worms are of themſelves deſirous 


to leave this their habitation, it 
being no longer 


growth are anſwered. Their trans- 
ſormatlon to a fly muſt be per form- 


ed out of the horſe's body, and 


accordingly, when the time of 
their transformation draws near, 
they approach towards the anus of 
the horſe, and then leave him of 
their own accord, 
crement, 


along. 
The figure of theſe bott worms 


affords at firt ſight nothing re- 


markable, but they appear like 
many other worms of the firſt claſs, 
tO which they belong, that change 
into flies with two wings, and like 
the greateſt part of the worms of 
chat claſs, they are provided with 
_ a fort of ſcaly claws, with which 
they draw Uieaafelves farmacd 


convenient to 
them after the purpoſes of their 


or with the ex- 
with which they then 
ſuffer themſclves to be carried 
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There is a difference in colour 
obſervable between thoſe that are 
taken by force from the inteſtine 
of the horſe, and thoſe which come 
away of their own accord; ſome 
are greeniſh, ſome yellowiſh, and 
others nearly brown; theſe laſt 
are neareſt to, and the greeniſh 


ones the fartheſt from the time of 
even to the ſtomach : —all the ha- 


their trans formation. 

If M. Valliſnieri and myſelf 
have rightly obſerved the poſition 
of their claws, ſome of them differ 
from each other in this reſpect, but 


are perfectly ſimilar in every other 


particular, and which change into 
flies ſo nearly alike, that I am con- 
vinced, they are of the ſame kind 
and origin. 

However this be, the bott 
worms, which are the ſubject of 
our preſent purſuit, have two un- 
equal claws; and fince I have been 
acquainted with the nature and uſe 
of them, I have had no difficulty 
to conceive, how they may {lll re- 
main in che inteſtines of the horſe, 
in oppoſition to all efforts of the 
excrement to force them out 
one of them, that I was handlin 
and examining, faſtened upon 
my finger in ſuch a manner, that 
I found great difficulty to diſen- 
gage myſelf. Theſe claws are a 
fort of anchor, differently diſpoſ- 
ed from thoſe of common anchors, 
but contrived to preduce the lame 

effect. 

Beſides theſe two claws, nature 
kas given to each of theſe bott 
worms a very great number of tri- 
angular ſpines or briſtles, very 
ſufficient to arm them againſt the 
coats of the inteſtines, and to re- 
ſiſt the force employed to drive 
them towards the anus,“ provided 
the head be directed towards the 
ſtomach of the horſe. 
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theſe bott worms are not danger- 
ous to horſes? —The mares which 
afforded me, for ſeveral years, 
thoſe on which I made my obſer- 


_ vations, did not appear to be leſs 


in health, than thoſe which had 
none but it may ſometimes hap- 
pen, that they are in ſo great a 


quantity in the body of the horſe, 


as to prove fatal to him. M. Val- 
liſnieri ſuppoſes theſe bott worms 
to have been the cauſe of an epide- 


mical diſeaſe, that deſtroyed a great 


many horſes about Verona and 


Mantua in the year 1713—the ob- 


ſervations communicated to him by 
Dr. Gaſpari ſufficiently confirm 
his ſuppoſition. | | 
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This gentleman, upon diſſecting 
ſome horſes that died of this diſ- 


temper, found in their ſtomachs a 
ſurpriſing quantity of ſhort worms, · 
of which, to give us ſome idea, 


he compares them to the kernels 
of a pomegranate opened — each 
of theſe, by gnawing on the coat 
of th- ſtomach, had made for it- 
ſel! a 11d of cellule therein 
each of theſe cavities would 
eaſily contain a grain of Indian 


wheat. 


It is eaſy to imagine by this 
means the ſtomach muſt be reduc 


ed to a wretched condition; the 


outer membranes were inflamed, 


and the inner ones ulcerated and 
corrupted; a very ſmall quantity 
of theſe worms were found in the 
ſmall inteſtines, and only a few in 
the larger, to which laſt they were 
found affixed, but had not corrod- 


ed them. | 
It is only perhaps when theſe 
bott worms are in great numbers, 
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It will be aſked, no doubt, if 


and thereby incommode each other 
in the inteſtines of the horſe, that 
they make their way towards the 
ſtomach and indeed a very few 
flies. muſt be enough to overſtock 
the inſide of a horſe, provided, 
they ſhould depoſir all their eggs, 
and ſuch ſhould all be animated, 
M. Valliſnieri having counted 
ſeven hundred.and odd in the bo- 
dy of one ſingle fly. 

When one of theſe botts has left 
the anus of the horſe, it falls on 
the ground, and immediately ſeeks 
out for ſome place of ſafety, where 
it may retire, to prepare for the 
laſt ſtage of its transformation, by 
which it is to become a fly. | 

And now by degrees the ſkin 
hardens and thickens, and at length 


forms a ſolid ſhell or cod, the form 
of which ſcarce differs from that 


of the worm. | | 

It is firſt of a pale red colour 
which changes into cheſnut, and 
at length, by the addition of gra- 
dual and ſucceſſive ſhades of brown, 
the ſhell 1s rendered black, 

The worm or bott before it paſ- 
ſes into a nymph is of the form of 
an oblong ball; it remains in this 
form much longer than worms of 
the fleſh fly kind. — I have met 
with worms, that retained this 
figure five or fix days——as yet 
one Can perceive no traces of the 
legs, wings, and head of the 
nymph. ——- Hence I firſt learned, 
that theſe bott worms do not be- 
come nymphs immediately upon 
their firſt change, but that, in or- 
der to become flies, they muſt un- 
dergo one change more than cater- 
pillars ordinarily do to become 
butterflics. | 
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Account of a marine production of a 


Philoſophical Tranſactions for 
the year 1762. 0 


the month of June, 1759, 

the ſquadron deſtined againſt 
Quebec arrived in the river St. 
Laurence, when being in the lati- 
tude 49. 50. north, and about ten 
leagues to the eaſtward of Anti- 
coſti (an iſland in the mouth of 
the river) we ſounded, and ſtruck 
ground in 42 fathoms ; the ſound- 
ings white ſand and black ſpecks. 
Having, at the fame time, thrown 
cover a fiſhing-line, the hook was 
found ftrongly attached at the 
bottom ; and, after ſome efforts, 
brought up a piece of rock, into 


the ſurface of which was inſerted. 
a ſtrong tendinous ſubſtance, of a 
light brown colour, in length 
about ſeven inches ; it was round, 


and nearly of the thickneſs of a 
common gooſe-quill; the other end 
formed a ſack, or bag, of the ſize 
and ſhape of a Pigeons eps... 


The whole of this ſubſtance was 


elaſtic; and, upon preſſing the 
bag, I plainly diſcovered a con- 


| tained ſubſtance, and imagined, 


that it was attended with motion. 
Theſe, Sir, are all the particu- 
lars I have 
this unknown ſubject, whether 
animal, zoophite, or ſubmarine 
plant, J leave to your determina- 
„„ 1 5 
[Thus far Dr. Naſmyth, who 
ſent this production over to Eng- 
land. The following deſcription 
is by ſome learned and ingenious 
members of the Royal Society, 
who examined it.] 0 
Upon our examination, it ap- 
peared to us to come neareſt to what 
has been, by naturaliſts, called 


For the YE AR 163. 


the form of a (+) croſs. 


got to offer upon 


ſentery. 


89 


Priapus 3 give us leave, therefore, 


very ambiguous nature, from the to name it Priapus pendunculo fili- 
formi corpore ovato, The body was 


oval, and in ſize between a pigeon 
and pullet's egg, ſmooth, mem- 
branous, and of a filver aſh colour, 
What appeared to be the mouth 


was ſituated a little below the 


apex, and was quadrivalvular, in 
The 
anus was on the ſame ſide, a little 
above the baſe, or inſertion of the 
ſtalk, and alſo quadrivalvular. To- 
wards the apertures of the mouth 
and anus, the body felt more cal- 
lous. From this body ifſued a 
deduncle, or ſtalk, of ten inches 
in length, the extreme end of 


which was fixed to a piece of rock. 


This ſtalk was of a light brown 
colour, about the thickneſs of a 
large hen's quill, round, hollow, 
rough, and of a membranous, 
leather-like ſubſtance. 

When the body was opened, the 
internal coat appeared to be com- 
poſed of reticular fibres. The in- 
terior orifice of the mouth was ſur- 


rounded by a radiated ſubſtance, 


about the ſize of a filver penny, 
thicker, and more callous than the 
coats of any other part. The in- 


ternal aperture of the anus was 


compoſed of fibres interwoven 
with one another. From the apex _ 
to the baſe on each fide deſcended 
obliquily, and winding, a ſmooth 


ſolid body, in width about one 
fifth part of an inch, part of which 


ſeparated in theexamining. Wecan-_ 
not give a clearer idea of this body, 


than by ſaying, that it had greatly 


the appearance (except in ſize) of 


one of the ſmalleſt inteſtines, and 


was attached to the interior ſur- 
face of the main body, much in 
the way as they are to the me- 
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| Remarks upon ſome obJervations made 


by Henry More, E; on the 
tides in the ſtraits of Gibraltar. 


Wie do not inſert Mr. More's ob- 
ſervations, becauſe they are ſuffi- 
ciently implied in theſe remarks upon 
them.] 


HERE appears in the Philoſ. 
Tranſ. Mr. More's obſerva- 

tions on the tides in the ſtraits 
of Gibraltar, which has ſo long 
puzzled the ingenious: the which, 
if they were new to him, are real- 


ly ingenious, and the more ſo as 
being generally true; and if they 


are likewiſe new to the royal ſo- 
ciety, ſome further remarks may 
not be amiſs. 

T can ſay of my own knowledge, 
that, forty years paſt, there was 
nothing new in this to ſeamen, 
'The notion of vapour, and under- 
current, we always eſteemed un- 
philoſophical, and were certain it 
was mere whim; and the experi- 


ment of letting down a bucket, 


mentioned by Mr More, was really 


no experiment, nor any way proves 


an under- current. | 
That there are tides on both the 
Barbary and Spaniſh coaſts is cer- 


tainly true; and by knowing the 


courſe of thoſe tides, a ſhip may 
at any time, when the winds are 
contrary and moderate, beat up 
into the Mediterranean againſt a 
Levant, or the ocean from Gib— 
raltar, when the wind is weſterly ; 


but it ſeems ſtrange that the ſame 


perſon, who infoms us of this, 
could not form us what is the 
courſe of thoſe tides, though by 
his own account he went through 
the experiment ; having, as he 
ſys, at the finiſlling ofthe tide on 


the Spaniſh coaſt, ſtood - over to 
the Barbary coaft, where he found 
the tide for him, and carried him 


clear off the capes ; in which caſe 


a little reflection would have aſcer- 
tained the true courſe of the tides 
on both ſhores, and need not an 

conjectures about tides, half tides, 
& c. it being notoriouſly true, that 
the tides are as regular on both 
the Spaniſh and Barbary ſhores, as 
in the Thames or Medway, and 
which, until the appearance of 
Mr. More's obſervations, I never 


conceived to be a myſtery ; and if 


it has been ſo te the royal ſociety, 
I ſhall here, from ſome years expe- 
rience, give an ample explanation, 

The tide on the Spaniſh ſhore, 
at full and change of the moon, 
makes high water at Gibraltar at 


three o'clock. 3 | 


The tide on the Barbary ſhore, 
at the ſame time of the moon, 
makes high water in Tangier bay 
likewiſe at three o'clock. 
'The flood on the Spaniſh ſhore 
is into the Mediterranean; the 
flood on the Barbary ſhore is into 
the Atlantic; ſo that when with a 
weſterly wind a ſhip leaves Gib- 


raltar, ſhe takes the advantage of 


the ebb on the Spaniſh coaſt, and 


when ſhe has beat up within a cer- 
tain diſtance of Tariffa, and the 
tide near ended, ſhe ſtands over 
for the coaſt of Barbary, and then 
by the aid of the flood tide, may, 
if a tolerable ſailing ſhip, attain 
Tangier bay, and the next tide 
get clear of the capess. 

I do not ſpeak this from con- 
jecture, but experience; and had [ 
dreamed that it had been a myſtery 
now, which forty years paſt was 
known to many, I ſhould have 
thought it my duty to have men- 
tioned it before. 


The 


For the YEAR 1763. 
The return of the waters into 
the ocean is here explained, by 


the ebb on the Spaniſh, and by 
the flood on the Barbary ſhore, 
and the cauſe of the influx obvi- 


ous enough, as the indraught from 


the ocean 1s very great, between 
two bold ſhores from cape 'Trefal- 
gar to Europa point, and the op- 
poſite capes, and which the ſeem- 
ing intervention of the Tariffa 


ſhoals, in no infignificant manner 


interrupts. e 
June 6, 1763. W. HoRSELEY. 


* — 


An account of the death of the coun- 
 teſs Cornelia Baudi of Ceſena ; 
evho cbas conſumed by a fire kindled 
in her own body. With an en- 


guiry into the cauſe, ſupported by 
By F. 


inſtances of a lite nature. 
Bianchini, prebendary of Verona. 


THIS lady was in her 62d year, 
and well all day till night, 
when ſhe began to be heavy; after 
ſupper ſhe was put to bed, and 
talked three hours with her maid ; 
at laſt falling aſleep the door was 
aut. In the morning, the maid 
going to call her, ſaw her corpſe 
in this deplorable condition. Four 
feet diſtant from the bed was a 
heap of aſhes, two legs untouched, 
ſtockings on, between which lay the 
head, the brains, half of the back- 
part of the ſkull, and the whole 


All the reſt was aſhes, which had 
this quality, that they left in the 
hand a greaſy and ſtinking moiſ- 
ture, The air in the room had ſoot 
floating in it: a ſmall oil lamp on 
the floor was covered with athes, 
but no oil in it. Of two candles 
on the table, the tallow was gone, 


9 
but the cotton left, ſome moiſture 
about the feet of the candleſticks; 
the bed undamaged, the blankets 
and ſheets. only raiſed on one fide, 
as when one gets out of bed: the 
whole furniture ſpread over with 
moiſt aſh-coloured foot, which pe- 
netrated the drawers, and fouled. 
the linen. This ſoot even got into 


2 neighbouring kitchen, hung on 


its walls and utenſils, and a bit of 
bread covered with this ſoot, was 
refuſed by ſeveral dogs. In the 
room above, the ſaid ſoot flew 

about, and from the windows 
trickled down a greaſy, loathſome, 


yellowiſh liquor, with an unuſual 
Rink. The floor of the chamber 


was thick ſmeared wita a gluiſh 
moiſture, .not eaſily got of, and 


the ſtink ſpread into other chambers, 


The narration is followed by an 
enquiry into the cauſe of this con- 
flagration ; the reſult of which is, 


that it was not from the lamp, nor 


ſupernatural, nor from a flaſh of 
lightening, but from her own bo- 
dy; though ſome concluded that 


it muſt be the effect of a fulmen. 


The dogs refuſed the bread, be- 


cauſe of the ſalphureous ſtink, and 


nothing but a fulmen could reduce 
a body to impalpable aſhes. But it 


ſeems there was no ſulphureous or 


nitrous ſmell of fulmen, and the 
effects of it would not reduce a 


body to impalpable aſhes.— Our 
author thus maintains his opinion. 
chin burnt to aſhes, among which 
vere found three fingers blackened. 


«The fire was cauſed in her en- 


trails by inflamed effluvia of her 


blood, by juices and fermentations. 
in the ſtomach, and many combuſ- 
tible matters abundant in living 
bodies, for the uſes of life; and 
laſtly by the fiery evaporations 
which exhale from the ſettlings of 
ſpirit of wine, brandies, &c. in 
the tunica villoſa of the ſtamach, 

„5 En and 
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| Remarks upon ſome ob/ervations made 
55 Henry More, Eh; on the 
Tiqdes in the ſtraits of Gibraltar. 


Ve do not inſert Mr. More's ob- 

ſerwations, becauſe they are ſuſſi- 

 ciently implied in theſe remarks upon 
them.] TY 


HERE appears in the Philoſ. 

1 Tranf. Mr. More's obſerva- 
tions on the tides in the ſtraits 
of Gibraltar, which has ſo long 
puzzled the ingenious : the which, 
if they were new to him, are real- 
_ - ly ingenious, and the more ſo as 
being generally true; and if they 


not be amiſs.  _ 
I can ſay of my own knowledge, 
that, forty years paſt, there was 
nothing new in this to ſeamen. 
The notion of vapour, and under- 
current, we always eſteemed un- 
Philoſophical, and were certain it 
N was mere whim; and the experi- 
ment of letting down a bucket, 
maumentioned by Mr. More, was really 
no experiment, nor any way proves 
an under-current. ES 


Barbary and Spaniſh coaſts is cer- 
courſe of thoſe tides, a ſhip may 


contrary and moderate, beat up 
into the Mediterranean againſt a 
Levant, or the ocean from Gib- 
raltar, when the, wind 1s weſterly ; 
but it ſeems ſtfange that the ſame 


could not inform us what is the 
courſe of thoſe tides, though by 
his own account he went through 
the experiment ; having, as . 
ſcys, at the finiſhing of the tide on 


That there are tides on both the 
tainly true; and by knowing the 


at any time, when the winds are 


erſon, who informs us of this, 
P | 


the -Spaniſh. coaſt, ſtood over to 


the Barbary coaft, where he found 


the tide for him, and carried him 


clear off the capes; in which caſe 


a little reflection would have aſcer- 
tained the true courſe of the tides 
on both. ſhores, and need not any 
conjectures about tides, half tides, 


Ke. it being notoriouſly true, that 


the tides are as regular on both 
the Spaniſh and Barbary ſhores, as 


in the Thames or Medway, and 


which, until the appearance of 
Mr. More's obſervations, I never 
conceived to be a myſtery; and if 
it has been fo te the royal ſociety, 
J ſhall here, from ſome years expe- 


g | rience, give an ample explanation. 
are likewiſe new to the royal ſo- 


ciety, ſome further remarks may 


The tide on the Spaniſh ſhore, 
at full and change of the moon, 
makes high water at Gibraltar at 
three o'clock. _ | 
The tide on the Barbary ſhore, 


at the ſame time of the moon, 


makes high water in Tangier bay 
likewiſe at three o'clock. . | 
Ihe flood on the Spaniſh ſhore 
is into the Mediterranean; the 

flood on the Barbary ſhore is into 
the Atlantic; ſo that when with a 
weſterly wind a ſhip leaves Gib- 
raltar, ſne takes the advantage of 
the ebb on the Spaniſh coaſt, and 
when. ſhe has beat up within a cer- 
tain diſtance of Tariffa, and the 
tide near ended, ſhe ſtands over 
for the coaſt of Barbary, and then 
by the aid of the flood tide, may, 

if a tolerable ſailing ſhip, attain 

Tangier bay, and the next tide 
get clear of the capes. _ 

I do not ſpeak this from con- 
jecture, but experience ; and had 1 
dreamed that it had been a myſtery 
now, which forty years paſt was 
known to many, I ſhould have 
thought it my duty to have men- 


The 


tioned it before, 


3 * YL 
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but the cotton left, ſome moiſture-- 
the ocean is here explained, by | 


The return of the waters into 


the ebb on the Spaniſh, and by 


the flood on the Barbary ſhore, 
| as when one gets out of bed: the 
ous enough, as the indraught from 


and the cauſe of the influx obvi- 
the ocean is very great, between 


two bold ſhores from cape Trefal- 
gar to Europa point, and the op- 


interrupts. 


june 6, 1763. W. HexsBELEY. 
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An account of the death of the coun- 
teſs Cornelia Baudi of Ceſena ; 


evho wwas conſumed by a fire kindled 


in her own body. With an en- 
 quiry into the cauſe, ſupported by 
inſtances of a like. nature. By J. 


| Bianchini, prebendary of Verona. 
THI& lady was in her 62d year, 


and well all day till night, 
when ſhe began to be heavy; after 
ſupper ſhe was put to bed, and 
talked three hours with her maid ; 
at laſt falling aſleep the door was 
mut. In the morning, the maid 
going to call her, ſaw her corpſe 


in this deplorable condition. Four 
feet diſtant from the bed was a 


heap of aſhes, two legs untouched, 
ſtockings on, between which lay the 
head, the brains, half of the back- 


part of the ſkull, and the whole 
chin burnt to aſhes, among which 
trails by inflamed effluvia of her 


were found three fingers blackened. 
All the reſt was aſhes, which had 


this quality, that they left in the 
hand a greaſy and ſtinking moiſ- 
ture. The air in the room had foot. 

floating in it: a ſmall oil lamp on 


the floor was covered with aſhes, 


but no oil in it. Of two candles 


en the table, the tallow was gone, 


netrated the drawers, and fouled 
the linen. This ſoot even got into 
polite capes, and which the ſeem- 
ing intervention of the Tariffa 
ſhoals, in no inſignificant manner 


trickled down a greaſy, loathſome, 
yellowiſh liquor, with an unuſual 


The dogs refuſed the bread, be- 


a body to impalpable aſhes. But it 


about the feet of the candleſticks; 
the bed undamaged, the blankets 
and ſheets only raiſed on one ſide, 


whole furniture ſpread over with 
moiſt aſn- coloured foot, which pe- 


a neighbouring kitchen, hung on 

its walls and utenſils, and a bit of 
bread covered with this ſoot, was 
refuſed by ſeveral dogs. In the 
room above, the ſaid ſoot flew. 


ne „5 
about, and from the windows — 


ſtink. The floor of the chamber 
was thick ſmeared with a gluiſn 
moiſture, not eaſily got off, and 
the ſtink ſpread into other chambers. 
The narration is followed by an 
enquiry into the cauſe of this con- 
flagration; the reſult of which is, 
that it was not from the lamp, nor 
ſupernatural, nor from a flaſn of 
lightening, but from her own bo- 
dy; though ſome concluded that 
it muſt be the effect of a fulmen, 


1 


cauſe of the ſulphureous ſtink, and 
nothing but a fulmen could reduce 


ſeems there was no ſulphureous or 
nitrous ſmell of fulmen, and the 
effects of it would not reduce a 
body to impalpable aſhes.—Our_ 
author thus maintains his opinion. 

«The fire was cauſed in 155 en- 


blood, by juices and fermentations 
in the ſtomach, and many combuſ- 
tible matters abundant in living 
bodies, for the uſes of life; and 
laſtly by the fiery evaporations 
which exhale from the ſettlings of 
ſpirit of wine, brandies, &c. in 
the tunica villoſa of the ſtamach, 

2 5 5 and 
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aud other fat membranes, engen- 
_ dering there, (as chymiſts obſerve) 


a kind of camphor ; which, in 
fleep, by a full breathing and re- 


ſpiration, are put in a ſtronger 
motion, and, conſequently, more 
apt to be ſet on fire, | | 

That fat is an oily liquid ſe- 
parated from the blood by the 
glands of the membrana adipoſa, 
and of an eaſy combuftible nature, 
common experience ſhews. 
our blood, lymph, and bile, when 
dryed by art, flame like ſpirit of 
wine at the approach of the leaſt 


fire, and burn away into aſhes. 


[Obſerv. 171, in the Ephemeris of 

Germany, anno x.] | 
Such a drying up may be 
cauſed in our body by drinking 


F © rectified brandy, and ſtrong wines, 
jf mixed with camphor ; as mon- 
ſſieur Litre obſerved in the diſſec- 
tion of a woman 45 years old, in 


the hiſtory of the Royal Academy 


of Sciences, 1706, p. 23. | 
. Beſides, although ; ſalts in 


living and vegetable creatures are 


not naturally inclined to kindle, 


they often contribute to it, when 
joined by a ſtrong fermentation, 


Thus the mixture of two liquors, 
although cold to the touch, pro- 
duces a flaming fire. 
Becher was the firſt diſcoverer 
of this marvellous phænomenon, by 
mixing oil of vitriol with that of 
turpentine. Borrichius afterwards 
Aid the ſame, by mixing oil of tur- 
pentine with aqua fortis; and at laſt 


monſieur Tournefort, by joining ſpi- 


rit of nitre with oil of ſaſſafras; and 


monſieur Homberg with this acid 


ſpirit, together with the oil and 
quinteſſences of all the aromatic 
Indian herbs: nay, Mr. Homberg 
aſſerts, that with a certain cold 
water cannons were fired anno 


Alſo 


1710, in the aboveſaid hiſtory of the 
Academy of Sciences, p. 66. 
By fermentation, magazines of 
gunpowder, ſea coal, woollen cloths, 
oil cloths, barns, paper-mills, and 


hay-cocks, have been ſet on fire. 


There is further to be conſi- 
dered the vaſt quantity of effluvia 
that emanate from our bodies. 
Sanctorius obſerved, that of eight 
pounds of food and drink in a day, 
there is an inſenſible perſpiration 
of about five; computing with 
them thoſe efluvia which go out 
of the mouth by breathing, and 
which might be gathered in drops 
on a looking-glaſs. Sect. 1. Aphor. 


6. ] As alſo, that, in the ſpace of one 


night, it is cuſtomary to diſcharge 
about ſixteen ounces of urine, four 
of concocted excrements by ſtool, 


and forty and more by perſpiration. 
[Aphor. 59.] He teaches alſo, that 


numbneſs is an effect of too much 


internal heat, by which is prevented 


ſuch an inſenſible tranſpiration, as 


in this very caſe, -—- 


The friction of the palms of our 
hands, or of any other parts of our 
body, may produce thoſe fires com- 
monly called ignes lambentes.. 
We learn of Euſebius Nierem- 
bergius, that ſuch was the proper- 


ty of all the limbs of the father of 


Theodoricus: ſuch were thoſe of 


Charles Gonzaga, duke of Mantua, 


as the celebrated Bartolin took no- 
tice of, By the teſtimony of John 
Fabri, M. D. a noted philoſopher, 
who ſaw it, ſparkles of light flaſhed 
outof the head of awoman, while ſhe 
combed her hair. Scaliger relates 


the ſame of another. Cardanus, of 
a Carmelite monk, whoſe head con- 
tinued 13 years to flaſh out ſparkles 
every time he toſſed his cowl on his 
ſhoulders. Ezekiel a Caſtro, M. D. 
wrote a treatiſe, intituled, Ignis 

_ lambens 


men and beaſts there ſeem ſhini 
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lambens; on the occaſion that the 
counteſs Caſſandra Buri, of Verona, 
when ſhe rubbed her arms with a 
cambrick handkerchief, all the ſkin 
ſhined with a very bright light. 
Euſebius relates the ſame of Max- 
imus Aquilanus. Licetus of Fran- 
cis Guido, a civilian; and that he 
knew Antoni Cianſio, a bookſeller 
in Piſa, who, when he ſhifted, 
ſhined all over with great bright- 
neſs, Libavius relates the ſame of a 
youth; and Cardanus of a friend of 
his; ſaying, that when he ſhifted, 
clear ſparkles of fire ſhot forth of 


his body. Father Kircher, a Je- 
ſuit, relates, how he, going in 
company into a ſubterranean grot- 


to at Rome, ſaw ſparkles of fire 


_ evaporate from the heads of his alſo by art; which, being able to 


y walk- kill, will ſerve for a better proof of _ 


my argument. Obſer. 77. in the 


companions, grown war 
ing. Father Alphonſo-&'Oyale was 
eye-withneis on the higheſt 
| tains of Peru and Chih, how both 


with the brighteſt light from top 
to toe. | 5 


Theſe flames ſeem harmleſs, but 


it is only for want of proper fuel. 
Peter Boviſteau aſſerts, that ſuch 
ſparkles reduced to aſhes the hair 
of-a young man. John de Viano, 
in his treatiſe intituled, De peſte 
Malagenſi, p. 46. relates how the 
wife of Dr. Freilas, phyſician to 
cardinal de Royas, archbiſhop of 
Toledo, ſent forth naturally, by per- 
ſpiration, a fiery matter, of ſuch a 

nature, that if the roller that ſhe 


wore over her ſhift was taken from 


her, and expoſed to the cold air, it 

immediately was kindled, and ſhot 

forth like grains of gunpowder“. 
After all this, I ſaw, that a feve- 


riſh fermentation, or a very ſtrong 


motion of combuſtible matter, ma 
riſe in the womb of a woman, with 
ſuch an igneous ſtrength that can 
reduce to aſhes the bones, and 
burn the fleſh. Two ſuch caſes are 
known, one in the Acta Medica 
Hafnienſ. An. 1673, and the other 
in M. Marcell. Donat. de Medic. 
Hiſt. Mirab. lib. iv. 
The bile, which is a neceſſary 
juice for our digeſtion, was obſerv- 
ed by P. Borelli, when vomited up 
by a man, to boil like aqua fortis. 
[Centur. ii. Obſ. 1. p. 19. 
Beſides, very ſtrong fires may 
be kindled in our bodies, as well 
as in other animals of an hot tem- 
perament, not only by nature, but 


German Ephemerides, 1670. 
Tie the upper orifice of the 


g ſtomach of an animal with a ſtring 


tie alſo its lower orifice ; then cut 
it out above and below the liga- 
tures, and preſs it with both 


hands, fo that it ſwell up in one 


fide; which done, let the left- 
hand keep it ſo that the ſwelled 
part may not ſubſide; and, with 
the right, having firſt, at an inch 
diſtance, placed a candle, open it 
quick with an anatomical {nife, 


and you will fee a flame there con- 


ceived, coming out in a few fe. 
conds of time: and ſuch a flame 
may, by the curious, be perceived 

not only in the ſtomach, but alſo 
in the inteſtines. The firſt diſco. 
verer of this was Andrew Vulpa- 


rius, anatomy profeſſor at Bologna 


in Italy 1669. Thus a quick and 


» Pet, Borelli, Obſ. Cent. ii. Obſ. 7 5. ſays, there was a certain peaſant; 


whoſe linen, hempen thread, &c. if laid u 


on ſticks in the air, did ſoon take fire, 


was 


pin boxes, though wet, or hung up- 


i violent 


— — 


—— 
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violent agitation of ſpirits, or a It is ſaid the old lady was uſed 
fermentation of juices in the ſto- when ſhe felt herſelf indiſpoſed, 


mach, produces a viſible flame. 


no X. p. 53. by Sturmius, ſays, 

That in the northmoſt countries, 

flames evaporate from the ſtomachs 

ol thoſe who drink ſtrong liquors 
plentifully. | e 

Df three noblemen of Courland, 

-who drank, by emulation, ftrong 


I itſelf from the ſtomach. | 
Wks. My lord Bacon, in. his Nat. 


fire; and ſuch flames would often 


\ riſe-in us, if the natural moiſture. 


Adaiqd not quench them; as Lucre- 


-  tius obſerves, v. 868. 1. IV. and 


v. 1065.1. VI. Marcellus Donatus, 
in his Mirab. Hiſt. Medic. ſays, 


&  - Bologne's Chriſtian war, in the 
4 territory of Niverva, people were 
b 2” » al F g 
burning of inviſible fire in their 
entrails, and ſome had cut off a 
foot or an hand where the burning 


thor, in the caſe of our old lady? 
Her dulneſs before going to bed 


centrated in ber breaſt, that hin- 


pores of her body, which is calcu- 


lated to about 40 ounces per night. 


Her aſhes, found at four feet di- 
ſtance from her bed, are a plain ar- 


That in the time of Godfrey of 


was an effect of too much heat con- 


to bathe all her body with t 
The German Ephemerides, an- ph With cam 


orated ſpirit of wine; and ſhe 


did it perhaps that very nj 

This is not a eren of 255 
moment; for the beſt opinion is 
- that-of the internal heat and fire ; 
Which, by having been kindled in 
the entrails, naturally tended up- 
1g - wards; finding the way eaſier, and 
- liquors, two of them died ſcorched 
and ſuffocated by. a flame forcing - 


the matter more unctuous and 
combuſtible, left the legs un- 


touched; the thighs were too near 
1 l - the origin of the fire, and there- 
- Univ. Hiſt. aſſures, he had ſeen 


a woman's belly ſparkling like 


fore were alſo burnt by-it ; which 


was certainly increaſed by the urine 
and excrements, a very combuſti- 


ble matter, as one may ſee by its 
phoſphorus. Galenus (Claſſ. 1. 


lib. iii. de Temperam.) ſays, That 
the dung of a dove was ſufficient 


to ſet fire to a whole houſe; and the 
learned father Caſati, a Jeſuit, in his 
Phyſ. Differt. part 2. p. 48. relates 


to have heard a worthy gentleman 


ſay, That, from the great quanti- 


ties of the dung of doves, flights 
* of which uſed, for many years, nay 
began, that it ſhould not go further. 

Acſter theſe and other inſtances, 
what wonder is there, ſays our au- 


ages, to build under the roof of the 
great church of Piſa, ſprung origi- 
nally the fire which conſumed the 
ſaid church *. The author con- 
cludes, that certainly the lady was 
burnt to aſhes ſtanding, as her ſkull 


was fallen perpendicular between 
dered the perſpiration through the 


her legs ; and that the back-part of 
her head had been damaged more 
than the fore-part was, becauſe of 


; her hair, and of the nerves, whoſe 
ar- Principal ſeat lies there: and be- 
* that ſhe, by natural in- 

ſtinct, roſe up to cool her heat, 
and perhaps was going to open a - 


ſides, becauſe in the face there were 
many places open, out of which 
the flames might paſs.” 


| 1 w® 


* Galen de Morb. Diff, Pigcons dung takes ſue, when it 15 become rotten. 
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Two. ſimilar inftances are add- 
ed; one of John Hitchell, of South- 
ampton, whoſe body being fired by 
lightening, continued burning for 
near three days, without any out- 
ward appearance of fire, except a 
kind of ſmoke from it. The other 
of one Grace Pett, a fiſherman's 


wife of Ipſwich ; who going down 


into the kitchen, when ſhe was half 
undreſſed for bed, was there found 
the next morning lying on the right 


fide, extended over the hearth 


with her legs on the deal floor ;? 


her body appcared like a block of 
wood, burning with a glowing fire 
with flame, the trunk covered, like 


charcoal, with white aſhes, and 
her head and limbs much burnt ; 
there was no fire in the grate, the 
candle was burnt out of the ſocket, 
a child's cloaths on one fide of her, 
and a paper ſkreen on the other, 
were both untouched, and the deal 


fioor was not diſcoloured, though 


the fat had ſo penetrated the hearth 


as not to be- ſcoured out.] 


— 
* 
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Account of a wonderful ſpring in 
Iceland. | 


A EYSER, a wonderful ſpring 
in the valley of Haukadal, 1s 


but a few miles from Skaalholt. 


This ſpring riſes in a hollow rock, 
at the foot of a mountain, Ac- 


_ cording to Mr, Olav's deſcription 
of this ſpring, who ſaw it in the 


year 1746, it is a cavity in a rock, 
about twenty fathoms in circum- 
ference, and three in depth. There 
is a ſmall aperture at the bottom, 
through which the water gradually 


riſes till it runs over the baſon ; 


then follows a terrible noiſe, like 
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the diſcharge of.ſmall arms, which 


ſhakes the very, rock. Afﬀter this 


noiſe has been repeated four or five 
times, the water, which is hot, 
emits a thick ſteam, like ſmoke, is 
violently agitated, and fprings up 
to the height of ſixty fathoms, in 
ſuch quantities as to form. ſeveral 
hot rivulets on every fide of the 
rock. The riſing and violent agi- 
tation of the water ceaſes in ſix or 
ſeven minutes, and the cavity, or 
baſon becomes empty. This ſur- 
priſing phænomenon happens once 
a day, and is periodical, returning 
at a certain hour; but whether 


the agitations of this ſpring cor- TY 


reſpond with the tides in the neigh- _ 
bouring ſea, has not yet been de- 


termine. 


1—ͤ ——— - 8 
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Acccunt of foil glaſs found in Sibe- 9 


A 


T HE famous marienglas, or la- 


pis ſpecularis, great quantities 
of which are dug up in Siberia, is 


by ſome called Muſcovy or Ruſſian 


glaſs; and by others, though with 


leſs propriety, iſinglaſs. It is a 
particular ſpecies of tranſparent 


ſtone, lying in ſtrata, like fo many _ 
ſheets of paper. 'The matrix or 

ſtone in which it is found, is partly 

a light yellow quartz or marcaſ- 
ſia, and partly a brown indurated 
fluid; and this ſtone contains in it 
all the fpecies of the marienglas. 
The cleareſt and moſt tranſparent . 
is accounted the beſt, and that of 
a greeniſh tinge is looked upon as 
the worſt fort, Next to the co- 
lour its ſize is moſt regarded. 
Some pieces have been found near 
two ells ſquare; but theſe are not 


very common. Hence it is that 


they 
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ſhould ſo long have eſcaped the no: 
tice of every obſerver, though 
hourly paſſed over by all who 
went that way, The lower part, that 
is to ſay that which lay loweſt in 
the pavement, ſeems nearly of the 
ſame colour, excepting that the 
ſtria of the wood are more eaſily 
diſtinguiſhable in it. One ſide is 
covered with a ſparry incruſtation, 
of a white glittering colour, break- 
ing eaſily into flakes, and as eaſy 
to be reduced into powder; not 
unlike, in ſhort, to the ſelenites, 
or ſome kinds of alabaſter. This 
does not ſeem, however, to have 
formed originally any part of the 
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they bear an extraordinary value, 
a a ruble or two a pound being rea- 
dily paid for a piece of an ell 
ſquare. As for the common ſort, 
a pud “ of that of a quarter of 
an ell ſquare is ſold for nine or 
ten rubles; and the worſt ſort of 
all, for a ruble and a half, or 
two rubles a pud. To render the 
marienglas fit for uſe, it is ; — 
with a thin two-edged knife ; but 
Care is taken that the laminæ be 
| not too thin. It is uſed for win- 
2 dos and lanterns all over Siberia, 
=, and indeed in every part of the 
ERuſſian empire, and looks very 
beautiful; its luftre and clearneſs 


3 
* 
3 


ſurpaſſing that of the fineſt glaſs, 


to which it is particularly prefer- 


able for windows and lanterns of 


wood, but to be rather a ſtony 
coat or excreſcence generated by 


the water which effected the pe- 


trifaction. The other ſide conſiſts 


mips, as it will ſtand the explo- trif | | 
intirely of the petrified woody 


ſion of cannon. It is found in 
dee greateſt plenty near the river matter, and by the cavity formed 
Wittim. 5 in it, ſeems to have been rotted 
3 13 away in that part before its pe- 

=” | trifaction. Two queſtions natu- 

rally ariſe from this appearance of 
it. The firſt, what kind of wood 
it may have been: the ſecond, how 
it came to be petrified, or what 
water occaſioned it. With regard 
to the firſt, that is to ſay the wood, 
if we ſuppoſe it to have been pe- 
trified in the place it was taken 
up at, it is probable it was either 
oak or elm, and I ſhould rather 
pronounce for the latter, from the 
rediſh appearance it has in thoſe 


** 
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Account of a curious petri faction dug 
up out of the common pavement 
in White Friars. 


in paſſing along, by the gen- 
tleman, in whoſe cuſtody it now 
is. It is of an oblong figure, be- 
| tween round and ſquare, about a 
foot and half in length, and near 
nine inches thick ; weight exactly 


THIS curioſity was perceived 


* 


”_ 


_ ninety pounds. 


a poſt to keep 
upper ſurface which lay level with 


From its form it 
looks as if it had originally been 
off the carts. 


the ſuperficies of the pavement, is 
of a brown colour, reſembling 


the other ſtones in the ſtreet, 


and therefore, when covered with 


wet and dirt, it is no wonder 


Its 


parts where the ſparry incruſtation 


1s freſh broke off, But if we ſup- 


poſe it not to have been petriſied 
in the place where dug up, and in- 
deed the ſparry coat above men- 
tioned will not allow us to ſuppoſe 
that to have been done by any 


other than ſalt water, in that caſe 


it may beeither lignum vitz, log- 
8 wood, 


* About 36 Engliſh Pounds, 


— 


—. 
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wood, or any other ponderous 
wood of a reddiſh brown colour. 
As to the ends they are both ſo en- 


tirely ſtone, that it is impoſſible. to 


form any judgment from them ; 


and though the ſawing it would be 


a very likely means of deciding 
that queſtion, yet for particular 
reaſons the owner does not chuſe 
to have recourſe to that method at 
preſent. . Should the heart of the 
wood be entirely pervaded by 
the ſtony particles, ſo as to be allo 
petrified, this would not be deci- 
five. For the reſt, it was found 
cloſe to a water-plug, where it has 


probably remained many ages, with 


the water continually exuding upon 


lity being attributed 


» X. 
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of the waters of theſe ſprings came 
near it, I mean, ſo as frequently 
to moiſten it, in that caſe it is to 
be attributed to them, rather than 
to the river waters. What renders 
this point alſo ſtil} clearer, is, that 


in the great uſe that has been made 


of the two river waters, we have 
never heard of any petrifying qua- 
to them. 
Upon the whole then, it is impoſ- 
ſible to ſay when it was done, or 
whence it was brought, but that 
it n a great curioſity, and the 
more fo for having been found in 
the ſtreets of London, muſt be evi- 
dent to every one who conſiders 


it, but that the water there formed 


the petrifaction is a point not to be 
admitted on account of the ſparry 
coat ſo often mentioned, which 
will not admit of its having been 
petrified by freſh water. But even 


ſhould this be granted, it would 


be ſtill neceſſary to enquire what 
water did it; for though the 
water of the plug, near which it 
lay, was continually exuding upon 
it, yet as both rivers water run that 


way, its petrifaction might have 


been owing to the other, It is 
well known, moreover, that the 
friary is for the moſt part an arti- 


ficial ground, abounding in ſprings, 


ſome of which have been formerly 
reputed medicinal * ; and if any 


1656. 
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| Remarkable inſtance of a decrepitude 


tranſmitted from parents to chil- 


5 the Warſaw Gazette, of the 
* 13th May, 1763, we have the 
following extraordinary relation: 

One Margaret Kraſiowna died 


lately in the village of Koninia, 


aged 108, being born Feb. 12. 
At the age of 94 ſhe mar- 
ried, for her third huſband, Gaſ- . 
pard Raykou, of the village of 

Ciwoulzin, then aged 105. Dur- 
ing the 14 years they lived toge- 
ther, they had two boys and one 


»The memory of this medicinal quality of the waters is ſtill preſerved in the 
name of a court there, called Dogwell Court, which though improperly ſet down 
Dodwell in the city books, as if it had formerly belonged to one Dodwell as pro- 
prietor, yet it is well known took its name from a dog's accidentally falling into 
a well, which is ſtill to be ſeen in the cellar of the upper houſe in the court, and 
being thereby cured of a moſt inveterate mange. From this accident the well 
grew into very great repute, inſomuch, that in monkiſh times it was prodigiouſly 
reſorted to by perſons afflicted wita cutaneous diſorders; but ſince the diſſolu- 
tion of the monaſteries under Harry VIII. has been noted for nothing more 


than the tradition of its former virtues. 


Vor. VI. 


girl, 


crepitude. 
alive. Though moſt of theſe par- 
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irl, and what is very remarkable, 
theſe three children bear evident 


marks of the old age of their father 
and mother. Their hair is already 


grey, and they have A vacuity in 


their gums, like that which appears 
aaſter the loſs of teeth, though they 


never had any teeth ; they have not 
ſtrength enough to chew ſolid food, 
but live on — and vegetables. 
They are of a proper ſize for their 
age, but their backs are bent, their 
complexions are ſallow, and they 
have all the other ſymptoms of de- 
Their father is ſtill 


ticulars may appear fabulous, they 
are certified by the pariſh regiſters. 
The village of Ciwouſzin is in the 
diſtrict of Stenzick, in the palati- 


nate of Sendomir. 


Surpriſing account of a perſon's ſud. 
denly lofing his beard, the hair of 
his head, &c. and partially re- 
covering them again. 


M 


De Berney, a gentleman of 
* Poitou in France, at the age 
of 60, had his beard come off, then 


the hair of his head, afterwards his 


eye-brows and eye-laſhes, at laſt 
all the hair on his body, without 
any alteration in his health. Three 


or four months after this event, his 


beard began to grow again, but not 
quite ſo thick as before. Six months 
after, he had a ſlight fever, during 
which his eye-brows and his eye- 

laſhes returned ; the former pretty 
thick, but the latter much leſs ſo. 
The hair of his head, and other 

parts of his body, is not returned 


at all. 


PROJECTS; 


P 4-0] 


I is with great pleaſure that abe 
can, at the head of our article of 
Projects for this year, ſet one, which 
is an honour to our country, and, in- 
_ deed, one of the greateſt works of the 
age. It is that ſtupendous undertak- 
ing of an inland navigation begun 
and directed by his grace the duke of 
Bridgewater, _ | 


An account of the duke of Bridgewa- 


ter's new inland navigation. 


- To the Author, &c. ; | 
SIR, Mancheſter, Sept. 30. 


Have lately been viewing the 
artificial wonders of London, 
and the natural wonders of the 
Peak; but none of them gave me 
ſo much pleaſure as the duke of 
Bridgewater's navigation in this 
country. His projector, the inge- 
nious Mr. Brindley, has indeed 
made ſuch improvements in this 
way, as are truly aſtoniſhing. At 
| Barton-bridge he has erected a na- 
vigable canal in the air, for it is 
as high as the tops of trees. Whilſt 
I was ſurveying it with a mixture 


of wonder and delight, four barges 


paſſed me in the ſpace of about 
three minutes, two of them being 
chained together, and dragged by 
two horſes, who went on the terras 
of the canal, whereon, I muſt own, 
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miles. 
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J durſt hardly venture to walk, as 
I almoſt trembled to behold the 
large river irwell underneath me, 
acroſs which this navigation is car- 
ried by a bridge, which contains 


upon it the canal of water, with 


the barges in it, drawn by horſes, 
which walk upon the battlements 
of this extraordinary bridge. This 
navigation begins at the foot of 


ſome hills, in which the duke's 
_ coals are dug, from whence a ca- 
nal is cut through rocks, which 


By this 


day-light never enters, 
means large boats are hauled to the 
innermoſt parts of thoſe hills, 2nd 


being there filled with coals, are 


brought out by an eaſy current, 


which ſupplies the whole naviga- 


tion, for the ſpace of about ten 
At the mouth of the ca- 
vern is erected a water bellows, be- 
ing the body of a tree, forming a 
hollow cylinder, ſtanding upright : 


upon this a wooden baſon is fixed, 
in the form of a funnel, which re- 


ceives a current of water from the 
higher ground. This water falls 
into the cylinder, and iſſues out at 
the bottom of it, but at the ſame 
time carries a quantity of air with 
it, which is received into tin pipes, 


and forced to the innermoſt receſſes 
of the coal-pits, where it iſſues 


out, as if from a pair of bellows, 
and rarifies the body of thick air, 
„H | whach 
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which would otherwiſe prevent the 


workmen from ſubſiſting on the 


ſpot where the coals are dug. 

From Barton I ſteered my courſe 
towards this place, and in my way 
ſaw the navigation carried ſome- 
times over public roads, and in 
ſome places over bogs, but gene- 
rally by the fide of hills; by which 
means it has a firm natural bank on 
one fide, while the other, compoſed 
of earth and gravel thrown up, 1s 
about eight yards broad. At pro- 
per diſtances, ſoughs are formed 
near the top of the canal, which 
prevents it from overflowing dur- 
ing immoderate rains. 

In ſome places, where Mr. Brind- 
ley has been forced to carry his na- 
vigation acroſs a public road, be- 
ing obliged to keep the water on a 
level, he has ſunk the road gra- 
dually, ſo as to paſs under his ca- 
nal, which forms a bridge over the 
road; the carriages, by an eaſy 
deſcent, going down on one ſide, 


and by the ſame eaſy aſcent, com- 


ing up again on the other. Near 
this town, where Cornebrook comes 
athwart the duke's navigation, the 
current of the brook is ſtopped, 
and let into a large baſon, from 
whence it falls gradually into a 
ſmaller one, which is within it, and 
is open at the bottom; by which 
means the water ſinks into à drain, 
and 1s conveyed under-ground to 
the other ſide of the canal, where 
it riſes into its old channel, 

At this place, which is about a 
mile from Mancheſter, the duke's 
agents have made a wharf, and 
are ſelling coals at three- pence half- 


penny per baſket, which is about 


ſeven ſcore weight; and next ſum- 
mer they intend to land them in this 
town. | 


Many gentlemen of this neigh- 
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bourhood are reaping the benefit of 
Mr. Brindley's inventions; he hay. 
ing taught them a method of drain. 


ing coal-pits by a fire engine, con- 


ſtructed at the expence of 1501. 
which no one knew before how to 
make at leſs than goo/. In theſe 
he uſes wooden chains, which are 
preferable to iron ones, and cylin- 
ders made of deal, which ſupply 
the place of thoſe which were 
uſually made of caſt iron, Chan- 
nels are now cutting alſo in many 
other coal-pits, and boats are uſed 
inſtead of wheel-barrows, to con- 
vey the coals to the mouths of the 
Pits ; nay, it is even ſaid, that 


ſome Dutch engineers are coming 


over hither to perfe& themſelves in 
the art of inland navigation. 
I am, &C. C. 8. 


—— ** 


A ſhort account of the cambrict manu- 
factory at Winchelſea, in Suſſex, 
in a letter to a member of the ſo- 
ciety for the encouragement of art, 
manufactures, and commerce. 


you may not perhaps be diſ- 
" pleaſed that the public ſhould, 
through the channel of your col- 
lection, be made acquainted with 
an infant manufactory, lately eſta- 
biiſhed at Winchelſea ; I mean 
that for making the very fine linens 
called cambricks, equal to thoſe 
which uſed formerly to be imported 
from France. 5 
The public-ſpirited gentlemen 


| who firſt ventured on this arduous, 


as well as hazardous undertaking, 
have reaſon to flatter themſelves, 
that their ſcheme will ſucceed, and 


turn out, not only to the great be- 


nefit of their country, but likewiſe 


to their own particular emolu- 
Wee 8 


The 


\ 
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The workmen that are now em- 
ployed are chiefly French ; but 
Engliſh children are daily bound 
apprentices to them, that the ſe- 
crets and myſteries of the ſeveral 
branches may ſoon become our 
own. | | 

From the ſpecimens already ex- 
hibited, there is great reaſon to 
conclude, that this manufactory 
will ſucceed : the eftabliſhing it 
has already had a wonderful effect 
on this town and neighbourhood : 
every thing ſeems alive; and old 
Winchelſea “is, as it were ariſen, 
like the phoenix, out of its aſhes. 

It was a very difficult matter to 
procure workmen ſkilful enough to 
manufacture this fine cloth: and 
it was ſtill more difficult to get 
flax proper for making yarn fine 
enough: yet both theſe difficulties 
are ſurmounted : the firſt by pro- 
curing proper hands from France, 
and from among the French pri- 
ſoners, who were maintained here 
for ſo many years during the late 

war; and the latter by improving 
the culture of the flax they ſowed 
in the neighbourhood, in the fol- 
lowing particulars. | 

It was neceſſary for them, that 
the fibres of the flax ſhould be fine, 
ſlender, and long, and that in a 
much greater degree than in the 


_". 2 
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linen made in Ireland for ſhirting 
ſheeting, &c. for this reaſon the 

nge in the culture of their 
flax, in a manner very different 
from the practice of the Iriſh 
farmers. 8 9 

The land on which the plant is 

to be ſown muſt be very freſh, 
but not rank, for that would defeat 
their intentions of having the fibres 
fine. If it will do without dung- 
ing, ſo much the better. For the 
crop to ſucceed well, the ſoil of 


this land ſhould be reduced, by 


frequent tillage, as fine as garden 
mould ; the ſtones ſhould be all 
picked; and the land, whilſt it 
lies fallow, that is, before the ſeed 
is ſown, ſhould be kept as clear as 
poſſible from every kind of weed. 
After every preparation is made, 
the beſt ſeed that can be procured 


is ſown very thick on the land, and 


if the weeds have been previouſly 
well deſtroyed, they will not after- _ 
wards hurt the crop, the plants 

ſtanding very thick run up flender 
without branching : but in order 
ſtill to promote their growth, the 
planters ſtick the crop very full of 
long flicks 4; and on theſe they 
lay buſhes, which, ſhading the 
plants from the intenſe heat of the 
ſun-beams, make them run up very 


ſlender ; and they yet enjoy air 


old Winchelſea, which was two or three miles from the ſcite of the preſont 
town, had eighteen pariſhes, and was of great conſequenee. It was ſwallowed 
up by the ſea before the time of Edward the Firſt, in whoſe reign the preſent 


town was built. 


I The ſoil on which they grow the fineſt flax about Cambray, where great 
quantities of cambrick are made, and from whence it is called Cambrick, though 
good and fruitful, is dry; and this, perhaps, prevents the crop from being too 


rank. | 


t This method is alſo-frequently practiſed in Ireland by ſome of the curious 
flax-growers who would have very fine yarn; and it is ſaid to anſwer that inten- 
tion, by cauſing ihe fibres to grow long and flender, : | 
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and warmth enough to prevent 
their ſtems, or ſtalks, from rotting 
by too much moiſture. 

This method may poſſibly by 
ſome of your readers be thought 
very troubleſome and expenſive, 
and not to be practiſed in large 
concerns; and this is certainly the 
truth: but we are then to conſider 
that in theſe fine manufaQures a 
ſmall quantity of flax will go a 
great way; and that the planter's 
aim is to procure not a large crop, 
but a valuable one. + 

If the flax is of a proper growth 
for making very fine yarn, fit to 
be uſed in the Winchelſea manu- 
factory, it fetches a great price; 
if, on the contrary, by the planter's 
ſaving either pain or expence, it 
_ ſhould be too coarſe or ſhort, it 
will not there be ſaleable. 

For the reaſon above recited, it 


bs the planter's intzreſt to be as 


nice as poſlible in the culture of 
this plant, and to procure every 
intelligence he can, that may en- 
able him to improve the quality 
not the quantity of his crop ; for 


on that only, in a great meaſure, 


depends his future profit. | 

The manufacturing the yarn, by 
weaving it into linen, is very de- 
| licate work; and this is chiefly 
done in the fine ſtone vaults, with 
which this town abounds Þ ; for 
the {kilful workmen ſay, that the 


& 
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thread is ſo fine and delicate, that 
it will not before weaving, bear 
the influence of the upper and 
freely circulating air ; for after 
being but a very little time expoſed 
to it, the yarn. becomes unkt for 
tne loom “, as it would be brittle, 
and in working break into ſhort 
lengths, as if it was rotten. 

efore French cambricks were 
prohibited by act of parliament, 
the quantities of them conſumed in 
England was almoſt incredible: it 
is therefore to be hoped, that our 
ladies will not be leſs fond of this 
Winchelſea linen, (which equals 
the French cambricks in quality) 
merely becauſe it happens to be 
manufactured in England. Foreign 
fripperies have been too long ad- 
mired : it is time that a patriotic 
ſpirit of emulation ſhould take place 
among us, and that we ſhould vpe 


with each other in our endeavours 


to promote the commerce of our 
native land. _ 
On the quantity of commodities 
manufactured in this kingdom de- 
pends, in a great meaſure, the 
preſervation of the balance of trade, 
which has been of late years ſo 
much in our favour; muſt we not 
therefore be infatuated to prefer 
making any part of our apparel 
of foreign materials ? particularly 
when every article, neceſſary for 
the dreſs of the rich or poor of 
— either 


+ The ſtreets of this town were all paved, and at right angles, fo that they 
were divided into thirty-two ſquares or quarters. The ftone works of its three 
gates are ſtanding, though three miles afunder over the fields; and in many 
places of the town are fine ſtone arched vaults for merchants goods, in which the 
' weavers now work; and many ruinous materials of ancient buildings, ſo buried, 

that the ſtreets have been turned into corn fields, and the plough goes over the 


* 


firſt floors of houſes. 


»The common thread uſed by the ſempſtreſſes ſoon becomes rotten, and 
breaks in the working, unleſs it is carefully kept from the air. BEIT 


either ſex, is as handſome, as good 
in its kind, if not better ; as ſump- 
tuous, rich and elegant, and what 


would render it ſtill more accept- 


able to many, may be made as ex- 
penſive as any France, &c. can 
produce? Would the court ſet the 
example, nothing but the produce 
of Engliſh manufaQories would be 
worn in the kingdom. 


Much is due to the ſucceſsful 


endeavours of the ſociety to which 
you belong; the acting members 
have all along diſcovered a ſpirit 
of patriotiſm that is truly laudable, 
and will doubtleſs be of the greateſt 
benefit, as well to the preſent race 
of our countrymen as to our poſte- 
rity. on up | 


— — 
— * 


Reflections on the European porcelain 
| manufactory. | 


JN.the account of the life of the 


celebrated French academiſt M. 


de Reaumur (ſee p. 26.) there are 
ſome obſervations upon the art of 
making porcelain, and a compa- 
riſon of the Oriental and European 
porcelain with each other. M. 
Reaumur ſays, that all porcelain 


is an imperfe& vitrification, pro- 


duced either by giving a vitrifiable 
ſubſtance ſuch a degree of heat as 
will not perfectly vitrify it, or by 


mixing two ſubſtances together, 
one of which will vitrify and the 
other will not, in which caſe any 


degree of heat may be given that 
is found beſt to incorporate its 
parts, and ſtrengthen its texture : 


he adds, that bringing the Eaſtern 


and European porcelain to the teſt 
of fire, he found that all the va- 
ious kinds of porcelain made in 
Europe, came out glaſs, and the 
Eaſtern porcelain ſuffered no alter- 
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which the European 
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ation; whence he concludes, that 
the eaſtern porcelain conſiſts of two 


ſubſtances, one of which only is 


vitrifiable, and the European of a 
vitrifiable ſubſtance heated only to 
a certain degree ſhort of vitrifica- 
tion. To this it has been object- 
ed, that all ſubſtances are vitrifi- 
able in a certain degree of heat, 
long continued; but though it 
may be true, that a degree of heat 
is phy ſically poſſible, in which all 
ſubſtances will become glaſs, and 
that we can produce ſuch heat, yer 
Reaumur's diſtinction will til] be 
good; for porcelain may conſiſt 
either of two ſubſtances which 
vitrify with degrees of heat widely 


different; or of one ſubſtance, all 
the parts of which vitrify toge- 


ther, What degree of heat, or 
whether any degree of heat, pro- 
duceable in our furnaces will vi- 
trify Oriental porcelain we do not 
know, but there is great reaſon to 
believe that thoſe particulars in 
which it excels European porce- 
lain are eſſentially connected with 


its ſpecific difference from them, 
iz. its enduring, without vitri- 


fication, that degree of heat, in 
porcelain 1s 
found to vitrify, 8 
It is well known that porcelain 
ware, as well as pottery, conſiſts 
of two ſubſtances, the body and 
the glazing; and upon the adap- 
tion of theſe two ſubſtances to 
each other, the excellence of this 
manufacture greatly depends, with 
reſpect to its uſefulneſs and per- 
FWWVH§;'?-rſ m8 
All metals and metallic ſub- 
ſtances are known to expand with 
heat, and contract with cold; ſub- 
ſtances therefore that are highly 
elaſtic, frequently crack when heat - 
ed ſuddenly and partially, becauſe 
HH4 the 
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the parts expanding unequally, the 
continuity is ſurmounted by the 
effort of one particle to diſengage 
itſelf from another, in conſequence 
of the parts in contact poſleſling 
unequal ſpaces : for this reaſon 
veſſels of glaſs, and other ſub- 
ſtances a-kin to glaſs, frequently 
break when hot water is poured 
into them. = 

It is alſo known, that though all 
metallic ſubſtances expand with 
heat, yet tney do not expand in 
the ſame degree; for this reaſon it 


is that the glazing of many Kinds 


of pottery, and of ſome ware, 
called china, frequentiy cracks 
upon receiving hot water, though 


the veſſel itſelf continues whole; 


for the veſſel and the glazing being 
of ſubſtances widely different, 
expand unequally, which alſo pro- 
duces a farther inconveniency; for 
the ſame cauſe that makes the 
glazing crack, makes it alſo ſcale 
off after it is cracked, which is 
univerſally the caſe with all earthen 
ware, particularly that called 
delft. 
The deſiderata, therefore, in 

making china are theſe: 

To have a body fine and white. 

To be tough enough to reſiſt the 
force of expanſion unequaily ex- 
cited by partial heat, and 

To be glazed with a ſubſtance 
that will expand and contract in 
the ſame degree, and that has alſo 
the ſame degree of tenuity. | 
If the body is fine and white, 
the ware will never grow brown, 
for the porcelain ware becomes 
brown by the. wearing away of the 
glazing to which it owes its white- 
nefs. 

If it has the requiſite ne of 
toughveſs, it will never break by 
ray boiling! water. 


And if its glazing is of a ſab. 

ance that has a ſimilar texture and 
properties, it will neither crack 
nor ſcale ofkl. 

J have ſeen porcelain of all the 
manufactures in Europe. Thoſe 
of Dreſden in Poland, and Cha. 
tillon in France, are well known 


for their elegance and beauty : 


with theſe I may claſs our own of 
Chelſea, which is ſcarce inferior 
to any of the others ; but theſe 
are calculated rather for ornament 
than uſe, and if they were equally 


uſeful with the Oriental china, they 


could yet be uſed but by few, be. 


cauſe they are ſold at high prices, 


We have indeed, here, many 
other manufactories of porcelain 
wnich are fold at a cheaper rate 
than any that is imported; but, 
except the Worceſter, they all 
wear brown, and are ſubject to 


crack, eſpecially the glazing, by 


boiling water: the Worceſter has 


a good body, ſcarce inferior to 
that of Eaftern china, it is equally 


tough, and its glazing never cracks 
or ſcales off, 8 
But this is confined, compara- 
tively, to few articles; the tea- 
table, indeed, 
niſhes ; and ſome of it is fo well 
enamelled as to reſemble the fineſt 
foreign china; ſo that it makes up 
coſtly ſets that are broken, with- 
out a perceptible difference : yet 
ſome how or another this manu- 
facture has never yet found its 


way to the dining table, except 


perhaps in ſauce-boats, and toys 
for pickles, and hors dœuvres; 
but by communicating this defect 
to the public, ſome remedy may, 
perhaps, be found for it. Perhaps, 
the ſociety ſor encouraging arts, 
&c. might think it an intereſting 
object of their attention, as the 

manu- 


it compleatly fur. 
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difficult to come at ; yet, after 


manufacture is now, as fir it ex- 
tends, greatly ſuperior to all others 
of the kind, and might, as a 
writer in the public papers ob- 
ſerves, not only keep very large 
ſums in the kingdom, which are 
fill paid for a foreign commodity, 


but may alſo be improved into a 


valuable branch of exportation. 


I am, &c. 


wm 
_—__ * 
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: ethod ng birds, 
New method of preſerving birds, lour, and equal in every reſpect to 
life itſelf. In water fowls I ſuc- 


with their elegant plumes unhurt. 


A Few years ago I had frequent 
L opportunities of viewing the 
curious muſeum of Monſ. Reau- 
mur in Paris: his collection of na- 


carefully preſerved in ſeveral de- 
partments; but what moſt attracted 
my notice was three rcoms filled 
with a great number of foreign 
fowls, preſerved in their lively and 
beautiful colours, whoſe brilliant 
appearance, freedom in their plu- 
mage, and animated attitudes, ſeem 
as natural in this lifeleſs ſtate, as 


if they ill breathed, I was very 


deſirous to know the method of 
bringing them to this perfection; 


but after various fruitleſs enquiries, 
was obliged to reſt contented with 


barely admiring them, as all their 
preparation was kept a profound 
ſecret among a few naturaliſts. I 
was determined, however, to make 
a trial with a few birds upon this 


ſingle thought, that many good 


old houſewives preferve hams, 


beef, tongues, &c. for a long time 


with ſalt only. Now I imagined 

that if a ſtronger antiſceptic was 

uſed by way of a pickle, and the 

fowls placed therein for ſome time 

and dried, the ſecret would not be 
I 


out. The gullet or paſſage muſt 
5 1 „„ ' © 


, —— 


various trials, I was convinced to 


the contrary, and gave up this me- 


thod ; for the pickle glued the fea- 
thers cloſe, always took away more 


or leſs of their gloſſy hue, and 


beauty of their plumage, ſo as to 
appear diſagreeable to the eye : 
this was a point I was a long time 


at a loſs to account for, as I well 


remembered that in all the prepa- 
rations of ſtill life in the above gen- 
tleman's collection, the feathers 
were remarkably free, fine in co- 


ceeded much better, their feathers 
being of a more oily nature, and 
conſequently not ſo eaſily diſturbed 


- the pickle as the land birds. 
'Th 


tural and artificial productions were 


o* frequently foiled in my at- 
tempts, I reſolved not to give it 
up ſo eaſily, and at length accom- 


pliſhed what I was ſo anxious to 
perfect. I have lately preſerved 


ſome ſcores of both land and ſez 


fowls after this new method, all 


of which come as near real life 
as Poſſible ; therefore, to gratify 
thoſe who are pleaſed with this 


ſtudy and innocent employment, 


I ſhall now inſert the whole ap- 


paratus neceſſary to be obſerved, 


and if theſe hints can draw their 


attention, my pleaſure will be 
compleat. When I receive a fowl 
_ freſh killed, I open the venter, 
from the lower part of the breaſt 


bone down to the anus, with a pair 


of fine pointed ſcifſars, and extract 
all the contents, ſuch as the in- 
teſtines, liver, ſtomach, &c. This 


cavity I immediately fill with the 


following mixture of ſalts and ſpice, 


and then bring the lips of the 


wound together by ſuture, ſo as to 


prevent the ſtuffing from falling 
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to where the ſtomach lay, with 
the ſame mixture (but finer ground) 
which muſt be forced down a little 
at a time, by the help of a quill or 
wire. The head I open near the 
root of the tongue with the ſciſſars, 
and after baving turned them round 
three or four times to deſtroy the 
Aructure of the brain, I fill this 
cavity likewiſe with the mixture. 
This is all the preparation 1 uſe; 
as for the wings and thighs | never 
touch them, but leave them in their 
natural ſtate; for the ſalts, &c. 
ſeldom fail, in a few days, to pe- 
netrate into theſe parts, and pre- 
ſerve them equally with the body 
and neck of the fowl. The bird 
being thus filled with this antiſcep. 
tie mixture, mult now be hung up 
for about two days by the legs, in 
o der that, by this poſition, the 
ſilts may more effectually penetrate 
round the mulcles and ligaments 


which connect the vertebræ of the 


neck. the fowl muſt now be 
placed in a frame to dry, in the 
fame attitude we uſually ſee it when 
alive cn the plain or on a tree, in 


this frame it muſt be held up by 
two threads, the one paſſing from 


the anus to the lower part of the 
back, and the other through the 
eyes; the ends of theſe threads 
are to brace up the fowl to its na- 
tural attitude, and faſtened to the 
beam of the frame above: laſtly, 
.the feet are to be fixed down with 
pins or ſmall naiis. In this ſituation 
it muit remain for a month or more, 
until the bird is perfedly dry, 
(which will readily be known by 
its fliffneſs) when it may be taken 
out of the frame, and placed on a 
© Chip pill-box: it will now require 
no other ſupport but a pin through 
each foot, faſtened into the box. 
The eyes muſt be ſupplied with 
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then be filled, from the beak down 


proportionable glaſs beads, fixed 
in with ſtrong gum water. 
Common ſalt one pound, alum 
powdered four ounces, pepper 
ground two ounces, mixed toge. 
ther, | 


nn. 


Method of preſerving plants in their 
original ſhape and colours. B 
Dr. Hl. 


W AS H a ſufficient quantity 

' of fine ſand, ſo as perfect- 
ly to ſeparate it from all other ſub- 
ſtances; dry it; paſs it through a 
ſie ve to clear it from any groſs par. 
ticles which would not riſe in the 
Waſhing : take an earthen. veſſel of 


a proper fize and form, for every 


plant and flower which you intend 
to preſerve ; gather your plants and 


flowers when they are in a ſtate of 


perfection, and in dry weather, and 
always with a convenient portion of 
the ſtalk: heat a little of the dry 
ſand prepared as above, and lay it 
in the bottom of the veſſel, ſo as 
equally to cover it; Jay the plant 
or flower upon it, ſo as that no part 
of it may touch the ſides of the 
veſſel : ſift or ſhake in more of the 


ſame ſand by little upon it, fo 


that the leaves may be extended by 
degrees, and without injury, till 
the plant or flower is covered about 


two inches thick: put the veſſel 


into a ſtove, or hot houſe, heated 
by little and little to the goth de- 
gree; let it ſtand there a day or 
two, or perhaps more, according 
to the thickneſs and ſucculence of 
the flower or plant; then gent!) 
ſhake the ſand out upon a ſheet ef 
paper, and take out the plant, which 
you will find in all its beauty, the 
ſhape as elegant, and the colour as 
vivid as when it grew. 


Some 


CEsrRix. 
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gome flowers require certain 


 Jttle operations to preſerve the ad- 


herence of their petals, particular- 


y the tulip, with reſpect to which | 
it is neceſſary, before it is buried in 


the ſand, to cut the triangular fruit 
which riſes in the middle of the 
flower ; for the petal will then re- 
main more firmly attached to the 
—_ 1 iN 
A Hortus ficcus prepared in this 
manner would be one of the moſt 
beautiful and uſeful curioſities that 
can be. | 


— 
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Methods to deftroy ſeveral kinds of 


inſects and vermin. 


The Corn Butterfly, (for the hiftory 
| F this inſect ſee our article of 
Natural Hiſtory). 5 


N Othing more is neceſſary for 
| this purpoſe than to heat the 

grain in an oven after the bread has 
been drawn; this, at the ſame time 


that it is perfectly efficacious, is 
ſimple and eaſy, and applies to a 
moſt important purpoſe a heat which 
would otherwiſe uſeleſsly decay. It 
is, however, neceſſary to make the 
following obſervations. | 

1, Grain expoſed during many 


days to a heat which cauſes the ther- 
mometer to riſe to 60 degrees, loſes 


no degree of its fertility. 


2. This heat, continued eleven 


hours, will totally deſtroy all the in- 


ſets contained in the grain, whe- 


ther catterpillar, chryſalis, or but- 
terfly; and heat, equal only to 


33 degrees, if it is continued two | 


days, will anſwer the ſame purpoſe, 

3. But a great quantity of grain 
Put into an oven, conſiderably re- 
duces the heat of it; and the full 


heat of the oven will be communi- 
cated only to the ſuperficies, and 
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to the bottom of it which touches 
the floor of the oven. 

4. Two thouſand five hundred 
pounds of grain being put into an 
oven in which the heat was 85 de- 
grees, the heat in the center of 
the heap was, an hour afterwards, 
found to be no more than 19: it 
gradually increaſed for 48 hours, 
and at the end of that time it was 
found to be 33 degrees and an half, 
equal to that of the oven. | 

5. The uſual heat of an oven, 
two hours after the bread has been 
drawn, is about 100 degrees. 

6. Grain that has endured go 


degrees of heat, is not leſs for 
making bread. | 


In order to prevent butterflies, 


produced in other heaps, from de- 
poſiting their eggs among grain 


that has been dried in an oven, it 


may be laid in ſuch heaps as will 


have the ſmalleſt poſſible ſuperficies, 
and then covered with aſhes, or 

powdered chalk, or a cloth either 
of linen or woollen; or it may 
be laid up in ſacks; or, if the 
quantity is great, it may be bar- 
relled in _ calks, particular 
care being taken in ſecuring the 
head, „„ 


The proceſs, ſaid to be effetual, for 
rendering the grain that is to be. 
Jowed, perfetly pure, found, and 
free from inſects, and for prevent- 
ing what is called the ſmut in 
heat. | 


Make a very ſtrong lye of wood- 
aſhes; and when it is become yel- 
low like beer, and ſlippery to the 
touch, put in as much quick lime 
as will make it of a duſky white : 
when it is as hot as that the finger 
can but juſt bear it, let the groſs 
part of the lime ſubſide ; then 
pour off the lye into a proper veſ- 

e ſel 


ho, 
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ſel, and, having the grain in a baſ- 
ket, plunge. the baſket with the 
grain into the lye, ſtirring it about, 
and ſkimming off ſuch as float on 
the top. This done, in about two 
or three minates the grain may be 
taken out of the lye, and the baſ- 
ket which contains it muſt be pla- 
ced upon two poles, that the lye 
may drain off. When it has done 
dropping from the bottom of the 
baſket, it muſt be ſpread on the 
floor of a granary to dry, while a 
ſecond baſket is ſerved in the ſame 
manner, 

This proceſs preſerves the grain 
from rotting, and deſtroys all the 


| Inſe&s that may have got into it. 


The uſe of the oven is ſaid to be 
the beſt expedient for deſtroying the 
caterpillars in the corn that is ſow- 
ed; but it is acknowledged to be 


difficult to aſcertain the degree of 


heat that is ſufficient to kill the ver- 
min, and yet not ſufficient to kill 

the grain. | 

Inſects in the egg; addreſſed to the 


gentlemen, farmers, and gardeners 


in the neighbourhood of London. 
you will obſerve, if you look 


| at the fruit trees, apples, pears, 
and medlers, ſome foreſt trees, the 
oak and the dwarf maple eſpecial- 


ly, the white and black thorn in 


the hedges, a kind of little tufts, 
or knots, or balls, reſembling, at 


firſt ſight, withered leaves, twiſted 


by a cobweb, about the uppermoſt 
twigs and branches. a 

Theſe contain a vaſt number of 
little black eggs, of an inſect that 
will hatch in the ſpring, 
ſwarms of caterpillars will eat up 
every thing wichin their reach; no 
cold, no wet prevents their in- 
creaſe and propagation. The oaks 
t::cy injure procigiouſly ; the white 


and 
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thorn they devour, and deftroy the 
plant : apples and pears ſuffer a; 
much as any thing. Againſt theſe 
enemies it becomes you to riſe up ; 


or your hedges, your plantations, 


and your fruits will ſuffer exceed. 
ingly. They did fo laſt year, 
though very wet and cold, and if 
the enſuing ſummer ſhould be hot 


and dry, your loſſes will be irre. 


parable, 

- The method I propoſe to take 
in my own grounds, is to order all 
the twigs or ſhoots to be cut off 
from every tree or buſh on which 
theſe neſts of inſects appeat; to be 
collected together and burnt; 
and this as ſoon as the weather will 
permit. (It ſhould be done, if 
helſible, before March is out; at liaſt, 
the nearer the end of that month the 
better.) 1 

It is an affair of much conſe- 
quence to you, and 1 hope will 
not paſs unregarded : to clear my 


own premiſes of ſuch a dread, 


ful enemy, 1s of little conſequence, 
unleſs you likewiſe do the ſame in 
yours, The progeny is numerous, 
their ravages great, and their pro- 
pagation infinite. | 

I addreſs myſelf chiefly to you 
gentlemen in the neighbourhood of 
London, becauſe I am moſt con- 


verſant about the metropolis ; the 


miſchief may have ſpread to other 


places; it is eaſily known, and 


may as eaſily be remeaied. 


One cannot, without concern, 
behold the young ſhoots of the 


thorn in every quickſet hedge, and 
the laſt year's ſhoot of the oak 
eſpecially, beſet with the rudi- 
ments of theſe deſtroyers. Suffer 
me to prevail on you to be earneſt 
in your endeavours to extirpate 10 
dreadful an enemy ; the expence 
will be little ; children, old 05 

| ple, 
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ple, the infirm may be ſet to col- 
ect theſe neſts of robbers at ſo 
much per hundred, and you'll ſave 
the expence in the growth of your 


hedges, your fruit, and plantati- 
ons. A 
N. L. 


Caterpillars on trees. This method 
has been ſucce/5fully tried in France. 


AK E a chafling-diſh with 
| lighted charcoal, and placing 
it under the branches that are load- 
ed with caterpillars, throw ſome 
pinches of brimſtone in powder on 
the coals, The vapour of the ſul- 
phur, which is mortal to thoſe in- 
lets, will not only deſtroy all that 
are on the tree, but prevent it from 
being infeſted by them afterwards. 
A pound of ſulphur will clear as 
many trees as grow on ſeveral 
acres. 


other from the Journal Oecono- 
mique, where it is ſaid to be in- 
fallible againſt the caterpillars in 
cabbage ; and, perhaps, it may be 
equally ſerviceable againſt thoſe 
that infeſt other vegetables. Sow 


with hemp all the borders of the 


ground where you mean to plant 
your cabbage, and you will ſee with 
ſurpriſe, that, although the neigh- 
bourhood is infeſted with cater- 
pillars, the ſpace incloſed by the 
hemp will be perfectly free; not 
one of the vermin will approach 
1 | Rats, 
T A K E of the ſeeds of ſtaves- 
acre, or, louſe-wort, powder- 
ed, more or leſs, as the occaſion 
requires, one part; of oatmeal 
three parts; mix them well, and 
make them up into a paſtes with 
honey. Lay pieces of it in the 
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holes, and on the places where rats 
and mice frequent; and it will ef- 
fectually kill, or rid the place of 
thoſe kind of vermin by their eat- 


ing thereof. 


Mie by no means publiſh the follow = 
zug receipts as parties in the dif 
pute concerning their virtues. That 


they are efficacious medicines, can- 


not, wwe think, be queſtioned ; aube- 
ther of good or bad effect, muſt di- 
bend on the proper or improper admi- _ 
niſtering of them. While dear and © 
a ſecret, they were much ſought 
after. The public is now made ac- 
guainted with the method of prepa- 
ring them, through the uncommon 


generoſity of Mr. Page, to whom Mr. 


Ward left his book of receipts ; and 
may befides have them at a cheap 
rate, his majeſty having, for that 


| pPeyuurpoſe, ſettled a handſome penſion 
To this remedy we will add an- 2 penfe 


on Meſſieurs White and Ofterman, the = 
two chemiſts employed by Mr. Ward 


in preparing them, on condition that 


the profits ariſing from the ſale of 
them ſhould be applied to the ſup- 
port of the Afylum and Magdalen 
charities, We thought, that inde- 
pendent of any virtue theſe medicines 
may be poſſeſſed of, our readers 
avould be curious to be informed of 
that, which, while a ſeeret, ſo lately 
raiſed one man's fortune and fame. 


Receipts for preparing and compound- 
ing the principal medicines made 
uſe of by the late Mr. Ward. Ex- 
traded from a pamphlet publiſhed 
by J. Page, £/7. 2 


Method of preparing Antimony, 
for the PILL and DROP. 
PRO 1D E yourſelf with an 
* earthen unglazed pan, that will 
hold 
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ereaſing your fire till it ſends forth 


* 
* 


hold three or four quarts; ſet it on 
a naked fire, and have in readineſs, 


of the fineſt and pureſt crude anti- 


mony, as much as you pleaſe; 
(that which appears in long ſhining 
needles, and is the eaſieſt powder- 
ed, is the beſt; being moſt free 
from metallic, or other heteroge- 


neous bodies) powder it indiffer- 
ently fine; put ten or twelve ounces 


into your pan, ſtirring it continual- 
ly with an iron ſpatula, and in- 


white fumes, and a flame like burn- 


ing brimſtone: continue that de- 


gree of fire, continually ſtirring, 


till it burns or fumes no more; but 


powder. 


is become a grey or aſh- coloured 
If it ſhould melt, and 
run into lumps, in the beginning 


of your operation, you muſt take 


it out of your pan, and pound 
it again; putting it in again, and 
ſtirring as before, till it be tho- 


roughly calcined. Then put in 
four ounces more of your crude 


matter; proceeding as before, and 


continuing ſo to do, till you have 


as much as you deſire. By this 


method you will calcine your anti- 


mony with much leſs labour and 
time, than in doing it all together, 


as is uſual: for, by putting your 


ſooner. | 2 
[V. B. It muſt be done in a chim- 


 erude antimony to your calcined, 


its melting will be prevented, 
and the fumes will fly off much 


ney; otherwiſe the fumes will be 
hurtful to the operator. ] 

Take a clean crucible, which 
will hold abcut a quart ; put into 
it about two pounds of your calci- 
ned antimony ; ſet it in a melting 


furnace, and make a predual fire 


under it; put coals nearly to the 


top of your crucible ; keep it in a 
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moderate fuſion, ſometimes ſtirring 


it about with an iron rod; care 
muſt be taken that your fire be not 
too violent, while your matter js jn 


fuſion; or it will liquify to ſuch 


a degree, and render it ſo ſubtile, 
that it will all run through the 


pores of your crucible, into your 


aſh-hole; not leaving one ſingle 
drop or grain behind. 
When you find your matter, 


which adheres to your rod, tranſ- 


parent and bright (which will be, 
in about half an hour after it is in 
fuſion, if you have kept a proper 
degree of fire) have, in readineſs, 
a ſmooth marble ſtone, well dried, 
and heated as hot as you can 
bear your hand upon it ; for fear 
your hot matter ſhould break it, 
[It will be proper to have an 
iron curb round your marble, to 


riſe half or three quarters of an 


inch above its ſurface, to prevent 
your matter from running off.] 
Pour your vitrified matter upon 


your ſtone; and if you have any 


more of your calcined matter, put 
your crucible again into the fire; 


put in more, and proceed as be- 


fore. If your crucible is good, 
and your fire moderately govern- 
ed, you may uſe the ſame cruci- 


ble five or ſix times; as I, my- 


ſelf, have frequently done. 

Thus have you a fair and pure 
glaſs of antimony, of a light-red 
colour. 

I have obſerved, that keeping 


the crucible covered during the 


time of its fuſion, both hinders 
the vitrification, and makes the 
glaſs leſs pure, by preventing the 
remaining combuſtible parts of the 
antimony from flying off, 

The PILL ang DROP are 
made as follows: 

I 


Take, 


838 e r ca. 8 
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Take, of the aforeſaid glaſs of 
antimony, as much as you pleaſe ; 
ound it in a clean iron mortar, 
and ſift it through a fine lawn ſieve; 


then grind, or levigate it, on a 


\mooth marble ſtone, to an impal- 
able powder. Take alſo dragon's 
blood, dried and powdered. To 
four ounces of your levigated glaſs, 
put one ounce of this * 
blood; grind them very well to- 
gether ; and with good ſack, or 
rich mountain wine, make into a 
maſs for pills, of about one grain 
and a half each, which is a full 
doſe for a man or woman. 
The drop, ſo called, is made 
by putting about half an ounce of 
your levigated glaſs of antimeny, 
into a quart of the richeſt malaga 
mountain, or ſack. Shake them 
well together, and let them ſtand 
two or three days to ſettle, and 
grow clear, Then pour it off 
gently, to be quite fine. 8 
The full doſe (half an ounce) 
is for a man or woman : but beſt 
to begin with the half or two thirds, 
according to age or ſtrength of con- 
ſtitution. A 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Common glaſs of antimony, as 
ſold at the ſhops, though reckon - 


ed a very rough medicine, is, I 
find, preſcribed in diſpenſatories 
from two to eight grains : there- 


fore I ſhall make the following ob- 


ſervations upon it. 


Firſt, as I have made large quan- 


tities of glaſs of antimony for Mr. 
Ward; ſo I find a very eſſential 
difference between what I made 


by the foregoing proceſs, and what 


I have bought in the ſhops : mine 


being of a brighter red, much 
ſofter, and not ſo harſh and gritty 
in the pulverifation, and leviga- 
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rected. 


T See Quincy's Diſpenſatory, on Trituration, page 10, 11. Ed. 1736. 


11. 
tion: whence I imagine, that the 


glaſs of antimony imported, is not 


prepared from pure antimony, or 
not genuinely prepared. 
Secondly, I apprehend that, 
where it has been preſcribed, and 
given inwardly, it has only been 
powdered and fifted ; whereby it 
is not reduced to the hundredth 
part of the fineneſs to which it is 
brought hy the aforeſaid levigation, 
if duly performed. It is well 


known to the learned in chemiſtry, | 


that, by trituration +, ſeveral rough 
bodies may be rendered ſoft and 
ſmooth : corroſive mercury, by 
repeated operations, is changed 
ſrom a violent poiſon to a ſafe me- 


dicine, frequently preſcribed, even 


for children. I have found, by 
experience, that the pill and drop 
is a ſafe and very efficacious medi- 
eine, when prepared, as before di- 
I mull farther obſerve, that, by 
grinding and incorporating the vi- 
trified antimony with the dragon's 
blood, which is a balſamic gum, 
the medicine is rendered ſtill more 
ſoft and (mooth, : 2 
Atteſted December 1, 1762, 
: bu me, | 


JOHN WHITE. 


The editor then proceeds to 


give us a few obſervations on the 


good effects of theſe medicines, 


and the oppoſition they at firſt met 
with ; after which he favours us 


with the following uſefal remarks 
on their virtues, and the cautions 
neceſſary to be obſerved under 
them. .,- 
The drop, fo called, (though 
not with firi&t propriety, as ap- 
pears from the manner of prepar- 
ing it) bas been uſually given in 


diſ- 
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diſorders occaſioned by foul ſto- 
machs, and indigeſtion, It gene- 
rally operates as an emetic, as it 
did with me; yet, ſometimes it 
moves both ways; as does the 
pill. They both make the patient 
fick, very much like ſea- ſickneſs, 
for a ſhort time before the diſ- 
charge, if upwards, and the ſto- 
mach be loaded with a great quan- 
tity of very foul matter; but not 
otherwiſe. If the ſtomach be thus 
foul, the putting the matter into 
motion muſt occaſion ſickneſs, in 
proportion to its quantity, and 
quality; but it came from me, and 
I have ſeen it do the ſame in others, 
with more eaſe, and leſs ſtraining, 
than is occaſioned by the emetics 


uſually given. 5 


With this medicine it is not ne- 
ceſſary to drink large quantities, 
to gorge the ſtomach. 
pint of warm water, or thin gruel, 
when the ſickneſs comes on, may 
generally ſuffice. When that is 
come away, and the retching over, 
for that time, half a pint more 
may be taken; going on thus, 
till the ſickneſs returns no more. 

I have taken about three of 
theſe emetic drops, treating them 
in the manner above deſcribed ; 
and do not remember that any of 
them worked more than ſix times ; 
not always ſo often; yet they may 
work oftener, where the peccant 


matter, to be brought away, is 
antimony, prepared by him, for 


more abundant. 35 
The full doſe, in which it will 
be made up and ſold, is for a man 
or woman. FS | | 
For young perſons, it muſt be 
5 to the reſpective age 
and ſtrength of each individual. 
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lar manner: 


Even full-grown people, if of 
weakly conſtitutions, may abate 
of the full quantity, for the fir 


time, at leaſt. 


The editor then adds, that he 


thinks himfelf obliged to inform 


the public, that the book, leſt 
him by the late Mr. Ward (ſup. 
poſed to contain full and clear re. 
ceipts for preparing all the medi. 
cines he made uſe of) does not, 
upon examination, fully anſwer 
that end. | 
What the omiſſions and inaccy. 
racies are to be imputed to, he 
ſays, he is not able to determine, 
All he knows is, that ſome few re. 
ceipts are not yet found in this 
book; and ſome alterations, if 
not miſtakes, appear in the entry 
of others. However, by the help 
of the chemiſts employed by Mr. 
Ward, and other information, he 
has been enabled to get thoſe de- 
fects ſupplied and rectified, to his 


ſatis faction. 


It muſt be confeſſed (he ſays) 
that the receipt for preparing the 
two original medicines, viz. the 
pill and drop, are as yet no where 
diſcovered in the book: but that 
Mr. Ward has owned to him, that 
the principal ingredient in them is 
antimony, prepared in a particu- 
| every circumſtance 
attending their operation, he 1s 
alſo told, confirms it; and Mr. 
White +, (perſuaded that glaſs of 


Mr. Ward, was the effential in- 
gredient made uſe of in theſe me- 
dicines) aſſures him, that he has 
long made and adminiſtered them 


in his family, &c. and upon 2 


compariſon as well of their opera- 


* Mr. White is the ingenious chemiſt, who carried on the great vitriol works, 


at Twickenham, for Mr. Ward; and was employed by him in other chemical 


preparations. 


A 


tion, as analiſation, he found them, 


at that time, to anſwer exactly to 
thoſe made by Mr. Ward. 


For theſe reaſons, and others 
which he forbears to mention, he 
has no doubt that the above re- 
ceipts point out the genuine and 
beſt manner of preparing the pill 
and drop. 


| The true and genuine method of 


preparing the WHITE DROP. 

Pound and bruiſe fourteen 
pounds of the cleaneſt copperas in- 
toa rough powder; then dry it with 
a very gentle heat, ſpreading it 
thin till it becomes a dry and ſub- 
tile powder, to appearance like 
quick-lime, only much whiter, 
[Care muſt be taken at the begin- 


ning of the drying, that the heat 


be very moderate, otherwiſe it will 
melt, and ſhut up the pores of the 
copperas, and greatly injure your 


future operation.] 


When your copperas is thus be- 
come dry and ſubtile, which may 
be done in about ſix or ſeven days, 
weigh it, and take an equal quan- 
tity of good and clean rough nitre, 
or ſaltpetre, which let alſo be to- 
lerably dry. Pound your nitre 


and dried copperas together, and 


fift them through an indifferently 
fine hair ſieve, and then put them 
into a large glaſs retort, coated at 
the bottom, and ſet it in a ſand 
furnace : let not your retort be 
above an inch from the bottom and 


ades of your ſand- pan: fix on a ve- 


ry large receiver, and lute it · but 
leave a ſmall vent-hole in the joint, 
by ſticking in the point of a ſmall 
kewer, to let out the wind (which 
will iſſue from the matter at the firſt 
making of your fire) by drawing it 
out, and putting it in, as you ſhall 
ke occaſion, to prevent your retort 
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or receiver's burſting. 
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Make a 
gentle fire for the firſt three hours; 
then increaſe it gradually for three 


or four hours longer, till your iron 

pan be red at bottom; continue 
your fire for about thirty hours; 
then let it out, and when all is 


cool, you will have a moſt power- 
ful aqua fortis. Put it into a bot- 
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* 


tle, and ſtop it cloſe ; let it ſtand 


fix or eight days (the longer the 
better) to digeſt itſelf. 
Put this aqua fortis into a glaſs 


retort, let it be about half, or two 


thirds full, ſet it in your ſand-heat, 


and fix on a receiver, which need 


not be very large: make an indif- 


ferent fire, till all your aqua fortis 
is come over into your receiver, 
leaving behind only a brown red- 


diſh earth, which was forced over 
by the violence of the fire in the firſt 


diſtillation. Thus you have a moſt 
ſtrong and pure aqua fortis. 
[As I have never been able to 


procure any aqua fortis, proper 


for making the ſaid drops, but 
what I made myſelf, 1 have here 
ſet down a true and full proceſs for 
making 1t.] i 
Take of your rectified aqua for 
tis as much as you pleaſe; put it 


into a large bolt- head, with a long 
neck, but not above a quarter full. 


Then take of the pureſt and fineſt 


volatile ſal ammoniac, in Which 
there is not the leaſt acid ſalt, or 


mm 
[As I have uſually bought this 


volatile ſalt ready made, and doubt 


not but it may be had pure and ge- 


nuine at Apothecaries-hall, I have 


omitted here ſetting down the pro- 


ceſs for making it, having bought 


it of Mr. Godfrey, chemiſt.] 
To fixteen ounces of the afore- 


ſaid aqua fortis in your boli-head, 
1 take 


1 
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take ſeven ounces of the ſaid vola- 
tile ſal ammoniac, and, by half an 
Ounce at a time, put it into your 
bolt- head, te your aqua fortis, im- 
mediately ſtopping the mouth of 
your bolt- head, till the fermenta- 
tion is over; yet not ſo cloſe but 
to leave ſome ſmall vent, for fear 
the wind, cauſed by the violent fer- 
mentation, ſhould burſt your glaſs. 
When all your ſal ammoniac is in, 
let it ſtand two or three hours, till 

e fumes are ſettled, 

1 IN. B. This is the right and 
exact proportion; if your opera- 
tions in making your aqua fortis 
are rightly performed, and your 
volatile ſal ammoniac be good and 
J 8 
Now put it into a ſmaller bolt- 
head, half full, and ſet it in a mo- 
derate ſand-heat; when it is warm, 


put in four ounces of the fineſt 


quickfilver to each pound (of ſix- 


teen ounces) of your ſolution, and 


let it ſtand in the heat till all the 
quickſilver is diſſolved. Increaſe 
your fire a little, and put in a ſmall 
quantity more of quickſilver, thus 
letting it diſſolve, by gentle addi- 
tions, as much as will. When it 
will diſſolve no more, take it out 
of the bolt-head, put it into an 
open glaſs veſſel, or a white "arge 
. ſtone bowl. [I generally cut off a 
large glaſs body in the middlc.}] 
Set it in a moderate ſand-heat, and 
let it evaporate till a pellicle or 
ſkin comes over the top of it, 
Then take it from the fire, and let 
it ſtand in a cool place to congcal. 
[Great care muſt be taken that 
your heat be not too great in your 
evaporation, nor continued too 
long, or it would coagulate, and 
mix the corrofive oil (which is to 
be poured off after its congeal- 
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ment) with the fine pure ſalt, and 


quite ſpoil the medicine.] 


There will remain uncongealed, 
a heavy liquor, oroil, which pour 
off, and let it drain until no more 
will run or drop from it. Take the 
remaining ſalt, put it into a glaſs 
body, and to each pound (ſixteen 
ounces) put three pounds of the 
fineſt roſe - water, ſtopping the 
mouth of your body by tying over 
it a piece of double brown paper. 
Set it again in your ſand-heat, 
make an indifferently hot fire, till 
all your ſalt is diſſolved, which is 
uſually done in twenty-four hours, 
Thus the White Drop is pre- 
pared. FBM on 
OBSERVATION. 
This medicine, -thus rendered 
extremely mild, cannot poſſibly be 
accounted dangerous, ſeeing that, 
in the caſe of two drops, uſually 
taken in twenty-four hours, the 
quantity of mercury does not a- 
mount to half a grain. 
Attcſted Dec. 1, 1762, by me, 
: _ JOHN WHITE. 
Fo this Mr. Page adds, that this 
White Drop was wholly and con- 
ſtantly prepared by Mr. White for 
Mr. Ward. That, as to himſelf, 
being neither chemiſt nor phyſi- 
cian, he does not pretend to ſay 
any thing as to the nature of 
this excellent antiſcorbutic medi- 
cine, and therefore ſhall confine 
himſelf merely to its effects; which, 
under his eye, have been very ex- 
traordinary in the ſeveral ſtages 0: 
that diſtemper, and even where the 
patients have been ſuppoſed to de- 
rive their diſorders from their pa- 
rents. 


That this being the caſe, and as 


he is thoroughly convinced that 


theſe drops are a moſt excellent, 
| VIE: | | per- 
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perhaps the greateſt known anti- 
ſcorbutic, and beſt purifier of the 
blood; ſo he cannot help flattering 
himſelf with a hope, that they 
would be a great preſervative a- 


gainſt that fatal diſtemper, which 


deſtroys in a year ſo many of our 
brave ſeamen, and often occaſions 
national loſſes and diſappointments 
in the moſt important undertak- 
ings. | 


Late Mr. WaRD's SWEATING 


POWDER, No. I. according 


to his Book. : 
Take ipecacuanha, liquorice, 
and opium, each one ounce. Nitre 
and vitriolated rartar, each four 
ounces. Fulminate. 
Beat them in a mortar with the 
opium; ſift through a fine ſieve to 


the ipecacuanha and liquorice: mix 


well by ſifting. © 

The doſe from twenty to forty 

grains. : | 
It appears at firſt view, that 


| Mr. Ward muſt have made a miſ- 


take in ordering nitre and vitriol- 
ated tartar to be fulminated toge- 
ther : for vitriolated tartar wall 


not fulminate with nitre : where- _ 


fore I apprehend that the manner 


in which thoſe ingredients are to 


be prepared, muſt neceſſarily be as 
follows, viz. 1 


Take four ounces of refined ni- 
tre, and the ſame quantity of vi- 


triolated tartar. Rub them to- 
gether in a mortar into a powder. 
Take a crucible, (not of the blue 


ſort) ſet it in the fire; and when it 


begins to be red, put in about half 
of your nitre and tartar, ſtirring it 


about with an iron rod. There 


will ariſe red fumes; which take 
care to avoid, for they are noxious. 
When the red fumes ceaſe, put in 
the remainder of your matter, ſtir- 
ring it as before, till no more fumes 
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ariſe, Then pour it into an iron 
mortar; and, when cool, put to it 
opium, ipecacuanha, and 11quorice ' 


powder, of each one ounce; pound 


and fift them through a lawn ſieve, 
then mix them ail rogether. | 
N. B. The ipecacuanha muſt be 
picked of ſuch a fort as will break 
eaſily, and not of the tough woody 
ſort. ET: 
After theſe powders are thus 
prepared, they ſhould be ſpread 
thin upon white ſtone diſhes, and 
ſet in a cool place for about two 
days; mixing them well together, 
and ſpreading them again twice a 
day. Then dry them before th 
fire, or ſome gentle heat. 


JOHN WHITE. 


SWEATING POWDER, No. II. 


Take common tartar, and re- 


fined nitre, each one pound; ful- 


minate them together in a crucible, 


or iron pot, which will reduce them 


to about fifteen ounces after the 
fulmination. T'o theſe add of white 


he!lebore, and liquorice powder, 


each fix ounces ; powder all theſe 
together, and fiit them through a 


fine lawn ſieve. | 


Doſe, from twenty-five to fifty ; 


grains. 


For, it 1s to be obſerved, that 
Mr. Ward adviſed ſuch of his pa- 
tients as had never taken any of 
his ſweats, to begin with half a 
paper only, (containing the full 


doſe) and to increaſe the quantity, 


or not, according to its operation, 
or the age and ſtrength of tue pa- 


tient. 


Mr. Ward's ſweating powders, 


from what J have ſeen and felt, are, 


in my opinion, the moſt excellent 
of all ſweats, for removing rheu- 
matic and other pains, occaſioned 
by obſtruct ions. 
1 They 
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They generally raiſe plentiful 
ſweats-; the patient drinking mo- 
derately, now and then ſomething 
warm. They do not fatigue the 
body, nor exhauſt the ſpirits. In- 
| Read of being reſtleſs, as is com- 
monly the caſein a ſweat, all thoſe 


who can bear opiates, find them 


ſelves comfortably at eaſe during 
the ſweat. Thoſe with whom opi- 
ates do not perfectly agree, need 
not be afraid of the firſt of theſe 
ſweats: for though I cannot bear 
even Venice treacle, or diacodium, 
on account of their narcotic quali- 


ty, yet I have taken theſe powders, 


without finding that inconvenience. 
This, I am told, is to be attributed 
to the correcting ingredients, and 
the manner of preparing and com- 
pounding them. Whether thoſe, 
who have informed me, reaſon 


juſtly or not, is not my province 


to determine; but the fact, in re- 
gard to myſelf, is ſtrictly true. 
Mr. Ward always adviſed thoſe 
who took theſe, and all ſweats, to 
put themſelves rather between 
blankets than ſheets, which I have 
experienced to be the moſt agree- 
able way, notwithflanding a little 
prejudice againſt trying the expe- 
71ment, 

The former of theſe receipts is 


taken from Mr, Ward's book ; and 


I do believe it to be his firſt man- 
ner of making them, and what he 
continued to give for ſome years : 
for I remember his telling me 
(when I related to him the ſenſa- 

tions I felt during their operation) 
that there was opium and ipecacu- 
anha in them, 

Yet I am of opinion that Mr. 

Ward has, in ſome degree, de- 

parted from his firſt manner, and 

made them according to the latter 
receipt; for | am credibly inform- 
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ed, that they have been ſo made 
and fold ſince his death, excepting 
in the quantity of opium, of which 
there are three eighths leſs in this 
receipt than was put into the pow. 
ders ſo made and ſold. This alter. 
ation is made, upon hearing, that 
thoſe, who took them, complained 
of the effects of ſo large a quantity 
of opium. However, I believe that 
both are very good, with this abate- 
ment of that ingredient in the lat. 
ter : therefore, care will be taken 
that both theſe ſweats be prepared 
and ſold: whereby the trial may 
be made, and the preference given 
to that which ſhall be found moſt 
agreeable to each reſpective con- 
ſtitution. „ 

The firſt of theſe powders ſeems 
to be moſt proper for thoſe who 
have not been uſed to take opiates, 
or have found them to diſagree: 
(as they, in general, do with me) 
and the latter for ſuch, with whom 
they are known to agree: for 
there ſtill remains (notwithſtand- 
ing the beforementioned abate- 
ment) a larger quantity of opium 
in the latter, than in the former 
of theſe two receipts. 

By way of experiment, I pre- 
vailed on a perſon to take one of 
the latter ſweats, charged with the 
full quantity of opium; (that is, 
three eighths more than in the 
above receipt) and he told me that 


it affected his head very much. 


At a proper interval he took one 
of thoſe, according to the firſt re- 
ceipt; and aſſured me that both _ 
ſweated him very well; but the 
former much more agreeably than 
the latter, | 
PASTE for the FISTULA, &c. 

Take a pound of alicampane 
root ; three pounds of fennil ſeeds, 
and one pound of black pepper. 

| Poun 


* 
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Pound theſe ſeparately, and ſift 


them through a fine ſieve. Take 
two pounds of good honey, and 
two pounds of powder ſugar; melt 


the honey and the ſugar together, 
over a gentle fire, ſcumming them 


continually, till they become bright 
as amber, When they are cool, 
mix and knead them into your 


powder, in the form of a ſoft paſte. 


This paſte has been found to be 
a ſpecific remedy for the fiſtula, 
piles, &c. | 8 
The doſe is the ſize of a nut- 
meg, morning, night, and noon, 
drinking a glaſs of water or white 
wine after it. 9 
Atteſted by me, 


N. B. The receipt for making 
this paſte ſtands entered in Mr. 
Ward's book, in ſome reſpects 
different from that I have given 
from Mr. D*Oſterman: for, in 
the former, there is doullle the 
quantity of alicampane, to what 
there is in the latter. The book 
likewiſe directs clarified honey 
alone; whereas the above receipt 


orders honey and ſugar, equal 


quantities, clarified together. 
I ſuppoſe, therefore, that Mr. 
WMWard entered his receipt ſome time 
ago, and miſtook the quantity of 
alicampane : for I am aſſured and 
convinced, that Mr. D'Oſterman 


always prepared the paſte for him, 


in the manner he ſold it; that Mr. 
Ward never ſold any but of Mr. 
D'Oſterman's preparing; and that 
Mr. D'Oſterman affirms he never 
put a greater quantity of alicam- 
pane into this paſte, than is men- 
tioned in this receipt ſigned by 
him; and that the addition of the 
ſugar was made in order to preſerve 


the paſte from 8 mouldy, as 


it is otherwiſe apt to do. | 


F. ]. D'OSTERMAN. 


LIQUID SWEAT. 

Take a gallon of good ſpirits 
of wine, and half a gallon of good 
white wine. Put them into a ſtrong 
bottle, and add half a pound of 
good ſaffron, four ounces of good 
cinnamon, two ounces of falt of 
tartar, and one ounce of good 
opium cut into ſmall bits. Stop the 
bottle cloſe, and ſet it within the 
air of the fire eight days, ſhaking 
it three or four times a day. Filtre 
it through filtring paper, 

The doſe is from thirty to ſixty 
drops, in a glaſs of good white 
wine. 


Atteſted by me, 


I have not yet found this ſweat 
preciſely entered in Mr. Ward's 
book : but as he is known to have 
ſold many, and as I am thoroughly 
ſatisfied that Mr. D*Oſterman al- 
ways prepared them for him in the 
manner abovementioned, I thought 
it right to give this receipt to the 
public as one worthy of notice. 
DROP SY PURGING 
POWDER, 
from Mr. Ward's book. 


Jalap, oV 
Cream of Tartar, þ Each 4 ounces. 
Florentine Iris, 
Make them into a fine powder ſe- 
parately, and mix them well. 
DROPSY PURGING 
POWDER), | 


As prepared by Mr. D'Oſterman 


for Mr, Ward. 

Take a pound of jalap in 
powder, a pound of cream of tar- 
tar, and an ounce of bole armoniac 
in fine powder. Mix them well 
, nn or 

- The doſe is from thirty to forty 
grains in broth, or warm beer, 
two or three days together, or oft- 
ner, if neceſſary. 

GE i IEICE. This 


F. J. D'OSTERMAN. 


— 
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This remedy ſeldom fails in the 
watery or windy dropſy, provided 
the patient has not been tapped. 
Atteſted by me, 


F. J. DOS TERMAN. 
Though the above receipts ſo 


nearly agree, yet, as the ingredi- 
ents differ in ſome reſpects, I have 


given both. The firſt is taken 


from Mr. Ward's book. The ſe- 
cond is vouched by Mr, D'Oſter- 
man to be the ſame he prepared for 
Mr. Ward; and he aſſures me, 
that the powder, thus prepared, 
was what Mr. Ward gave, with 
great ſucceſs, in dropſical caſes. 


I am informed by a perſon ſkil- 


ful in pharmacy, that the latter is 
the ſofter and ſmoother medicine: 
for which reaſon, and the reaſon 
given me by Mr. D'Oſterman, that 
Mr. Ward diſpenſed it, chiefly, of 
late years at leaſt, I make no ſcru- 
ple of preferringit. 
SSENCE for the HEAD-ACH, 
&. from Mr. Ward's book. 
Spirits of wine four ounces, 
camphor two ounces, volatile ſpirit 
of camphor, two ounces, mix well, 
and apply with the hand. 
ESSENCE for the HEAD-ACH, 
Kc. as prepared by Mr. D' Oſter- 
man, for Mr. Ward. N 
Take two pounds of true French 
ſpirits of wine: put them into a 
large ſtrong bottle, and add two 
ounces of roch allum in very fine 
powder, four ounces of camphor, 
cut very ſmall, half an ounce of eſ- 
ſence of lemon, and four ounces of 
the ſtrongeſt volatile ſpirit of ſal 
ammoniac. 
cloſe, and ſhake it three or four 
times a day, for five or ſix days. 
The method of uſing it, is to rub 


the hand with a little of it, and hold 


it hard upon the part affected, until 
it is dry, lf the pain is not quite 


Stop the bottle quite 
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relieved, repeat it twice or three 

times. | | 
Atteſted by me, 

F. J. D'OSTERMAN. 

The firſt of theſe receipts is taken 

from Mr. Ward's book; and, I ſup. 

poſe it to be a very good one: yet, I 

give the preference to the laſt, ſign. 

ed by Mr. D'Oſterman; who aſſures 


me, that the eſſence, long uſed by 


Mr. Ward to remove pains in the 
head, fide, &c. by outward appli. 
cation, was prepared and delivered 
by him, from time to time, to Mr. 
Ward, at a certain price. 

I am of opinion that Mr. Ward 
never ſold any of this eſſence; nor 
would he ever give any of it even 
to me : but he once cured me of 
the head-ach with it ; and aſter- 


wards told me, that he had entirely 


removed a pain long ſettled in the 


upper joint of his late majeſty's 


thumb; when many other reme- 
dies had bees tried, without effect: 
And that, in the ſame manner as 
he had cured my head-ach. 
That there are a great many 
more receipts, of various kinds, 


contained in the ſaid book, I ac- 


knowledge; yet, I have thought 
it beſt for the public, to confine 
myſelf, at preſent, to ſuch as are 
juſtly eſteemed the principal, the 
moſt efficacious, the moſt known, 
and beſt underſtood. 
Having ſaid this, I proceed to 
put down the pnices at which theſe 
medicines are intended now to be 
fold, viz, | | 
White drop, in a bot-) 
tle, containing one | 
third of an ounce, 1 
which is about a | 
third part more in PO 1 © 
quantity than in the 
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late Mr. Ward's bot- 
ties, for | 


Red 
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| . 

Red p III, ſix in a box o o 6 
Emetic ſack drop, half 
an dounce, in a bot- Oo o 6 
tle ö 
Sweating powders No 
I. forty grains 
Sweating powders No 

II. fifty grains 
Fiſtula paſte, 8 


Liquid ſweat, half rf 


O 
W G 


ounce, about five 
doſes 

Dropſy purging . 
ders, ſix in a parcel. 


Eſſence for the 0 


ach, & c. half an 
Ounce — 


The difference, in price, be- 
tween what the above medicines 
were ſold for, and that at which 
they will now be fold, is un- 
doubtedly great; and yet, there 
ſtill remains a conſiderable diffe- 
rence between the expences of 
making them, and the prices now 
put upon them. But when it is 
conſidered that a profit muſt be 


made, to pay thoſe who are to 


have the trouble of ſelling them; 
and a perſon who muſt be employ- 
ed to carry them from the makers 
to the venders, and keep an ac- 
count with each: what a vaſt num- 
ber muſt be ſold, at ſuch low rates, 
to raiſe a ſum to anſwer theſe, and 


perhaps, other neceſſary contingent 


charges: and that the ſurplus, 
after diſcharging theſe expences, 


will, under certain limitations, be 


| equally divided between two cha- 


ritable foundations (the Aſylum | 
and Magdalen:) when all this is, 


I ſay, conſidered ; no diſſatis fac- 
tion can, I think, ariſe upon ac- 
count of price. Neither can I 


re that any prudent, or well- 


diſpoſed perſon can, or will be in- 


clined to buy theſe medicines of 
any new makers of them, though 
offered at a lower price, wie hu 
conſiders that thoſe, who. have 
been long practiſed in preparing 
medicines of this kind, are moſt 
likely to do it in the bett manner. 
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Rules neceſſary to be obſerved in tak- 
ing the ſeveral medicines of the 
late Mr. Ward, 
public. 


WHITE DROP, for the 


SCILR VV. '&c. 
TAKE two drops, in a ſmall 


glaſs of water, in the morning, 
taſting, or at night, going to reſt, | 


for two or three days together. 


Then forbear as many days as 


you took them, and proceed as 
before till the bottle is finiſned. 
They ſeldom work viſibly, ex- 
cepting in that ſome conſtitutions, 
they occaſion one or two motions. 


R E D Pi L L- 
Bruiſe the pill, and take it in 
a ſpoonful of any fmall liquid, 
on an empty ſtomach, It ſome- 


times works upwards, ſometimes 
downwards, according to the na- 


ture and ſeat of the diſorder: in 


which caſes it is proper to drink a 


{mall quantity of baim or ſage tea, 


Kc. between each motion: and; 
if it ſweats, as it ſometimes does, 


keep yourſelf warm, and encou- 
rage it by drinking as above. 


greens, and fruit, 

It has been experienced with 
great ſucceſs in caſes where the ſto- 
mach or bowels are foul, or the 


paſſages obſtructed; and 3 


1 F . larly 


now made © 


The day you take it, avoid milk, | 
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120 | 
larly in inveterate rheumatic diſ- 

orders. g 
The EME TIC, or SACK DROP. 

This drop is a vomit. 

When the ſickneſs comes on, 
drink about half a pint of warm 
water, or thin water-gruel ; and 
continue to do ſo every time it 
works. 

It has been found to cleanſe the 
ſtomach more effectually than the 
vomits uſually given; and that 
without occaſioning uncommon 
reachings. 

The bottle is a full doſe for a 
man or woman; which muſt be 
leſſened according to the age and 
ſtrength of the patient. 

SWEATING POWDERS for the 
RHEUMATISM, Oc. 

Both ſorts of theſe powders are 
to be taken in any liquid, going 
to bed, between the blankets, and 
drinking moderately, now. and 
then, ſomething warm ; ſuch as 
white-wine whey, balm tea, Cc. 
The iweating is not to be checked, 
but encouraged, by lying till, and 
keeping warm. : 

At firſt taking, it may be pro- 
Per to begin with half a doſe ; in- 
_ creaſing it gradually as occaſion 
may require. 
If half the quantity does not 
. raiſe a proper ſweat, then take, 
the next night, three quarters, or 
the whole doſe, and repeat it, every 


other night, at diſcretion; and for 


as long a time as ſhall be found 
neceſlary ; or as they agree with 
the conſtitution. Es 
| In ſtubborn rheumatic caſes, 
and other ſettled pains in the limbs, 
the red pill has been found to an- 
ſwer better than theſe powders. 
(> N. B. It is to be obſerved, 
that the quantity of opium 1s ſome- 
what leis in the powder No. I. 
ENTITY SS ---- 
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PASTE for the FISTULA, 
| + Þ.LEE Ss: Oe. 
- Take the ſize of a nutmeg twice 


or three times a day, drinking a 


glaſs of water, or wine and water 
after it. 


LIQUID SWEAT. 
This is found, by experience, to 
be an excellent remedy for remov- 
ing pains; and ſometimes to an- 
ſwer better than the powders. 
The patient muſt he between the 
blankets, and encourage the ſweat 
by drinking now and then ſome- 
thing warm; taking care not to 
catch cold, by going out too ſoon 
after it. The doſe 1s from forty 
to ſixty drops, in a glaſs of good 
white-wine. _ ES a 
 DROPSY POWDER. 
The doſe is from thirty to forty 
grains, to be taken in broth, or 
warm beer, two or three days to- 
gether ; and longer, if neceſſary. 
They muſt be repeated, at pro- 
per intervals, as the caſe may re- 
uire. | 
ESSENCE for the HEAD-ACH 
and PAINS. . 
Gently rub a little of it upon 
the palm of the hand, and apply 
it to the part affected; holding it 
there till it is dry, Repeat it two 


or three times, if the pain is not 


dener wien. 

N. B. The Sweating Powder, 
No. II. when compounded as or- 
dered in page 115, muſt be ſpread 
thin upon white ſtone diſhes, 
Sc. as directed for the ſweating 
powders, No. I. 1 855 


In an advertiſement annexed to the/? 
Receipts, we are informed that Sir 
John Fielding and Mr. Dingle, 
are to have the direction of all 
advertiſements, &c. relating to 


the ſale of the above medicines. 


Mr, 


Mr. Jeremiah Brown's method 0, 
making ſaltpetre ; publiſhed in 
Virginia by order of the truſtees 
for the improvement of arts and 
nanufactures, and in England 
by order of the ſociety for the 
encouragement of arts, manufac- 
tures, and commerce. | 


CALITELAY is to be found in 
tobacco-houſes, ſtables, cow- 
houſes, hen and pigeon-houſes, 
and in any covered place where 
the influence of the ſun ſeldom 
reaches. A ſixty- feet tobacco- 
houſe will yield upwards of 16 c. 
weight a year, and ſo in propor- 
tion for larger or ſmaller houſes. 
In order to prepare the floors for 
attracting nitre, all dung and other 
traſh muſt be removed; and if 
the floors are not level, they muſt 
be made ſo by laying on marle, or 
any ſoil not too ſtiff, which muſt be 
lightly trod down with the feet, 
The floor being thus prepared, 
ſprinkle ſtrong amber over it, 
made from tobacco-traſh, and co- 
ver 1t with wet ground leaves, or 
other tobacco-traſh, for a fort- 
night; then clean out the traſh, and 
in any cool dry morning that ſuc- 
ceeds, you will find on the floor 
the nitre attracted and condenſed 
like hoar-froſt ; ſweep this off light- 
ly, and put it by in ſome hogſ- 
heads, or ſafe place in your houſe, 
till you have leiſure to go through 
the following proceſs. This work 
you muſt carefully repeat as often 
as you obſerve the abovementioned 


appearance of nitre on your floors ; 


y which means you wall be fur- 


niſhed with a competent quantity 


to employ a leiſure day. 

The proceſs, Make a lye from 
this earth in the ſame manner as is 
uſually done for ſoap, noting that 
the earth is not to be hard packed 
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F on the ſtraw in the bottom of your 
lye veſſel, which would retain the 


water to be poured on it too long, 


and overcharge it with ſaline par- 


ticles, to the great interruption of 
the proceſs : place the earth hol- 
low in the veſſel, for the reception 


of the water; the firſt put to it muſt 
be warmer than new milk from the 


cow ; afterwards add cold water : 


fix a veſſel to receive the lye as ſoon - 
you begin to put the water in, as 


it will not remain long upon the 
earth, but in a few minutes begin 


to drop into the receiver: if it 
runs foul, it muſt be returned 

upon the earth: as ſoon as it 
has dropped a gallon, you may 


begin to boil it in a caſt-iron pot. 


Every buſhel of earth will require 


near eight gallons of water. Con- 


tinue to boil it gently until you 
have fully charged your pot with 


the lye, and you wall find the watry 
particles evaporate until it 1s re- 


_ duced to a thick oily conſiſtence, 


ſhooting into ſmall icy cryſtals, 


which you will eaſily perceive by 
_ expoſing the ſuds, in a ſpoon, to 
a cold place: then put the liquor 


out of the pot into wetted wooden 
trays, and ſet it by in a cool place 


for the firſt growth: if you acci- 


dentally boil it too thick, add a 
little cold water: when your trays 


have ſtood with the ſuds a few 
hours, you muſt raiſe one end to 


let the lye drain off from the ſalt- 
petre, which is the firſt growth, 


and which, by boiling a ſecond 
time, will yield you a freſh quan- 


tity. | 

After it 1s thus drained and be- 
come dry, you may put it into 
caſks or tubs, until you have 
leiſure, without prejudice to your 


crops, to refine. | 

To refine ſaltpetre. Put into 
your pot about a third of the 
e quan- 
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quantity it will hold of this firſt 
growth, and ſet it over the fire: you 


are to be provided with an iron rod, 


or poker, to ſtir it: as ſoon as it 
begins to melt, you will ſee it be- 
gin to boil furiouſly ; keep it well 
ſtirred down, as at this time it is 
very apt to take fire, which will 
deſtroy the wohle: when you ob- 
ſerve it in the boiling to look of a 
dirty white, ſlacken your fire, and 
ſtir it briſkly for a quarter of an 
hour; then increaſe your fire, and 
continue the ſtirring, though the 
danger of burning it is now over: 
the pot, before it is ſufficiently 
melted, will be, at the bottom, of 
a flaming red, and the matter will 
appear like boiled cream; and 


when it becomes whitiſh and li- 


- 2 pour it upon a ſtone, or 
A1ome earthen veſſel, or a hard well- 
rammed earthen floor, clean ſwept. 
As ſoon as it is cold, it will be- 
come hard, and if you throw it 
upon a ſtone, will ring like broken 
==. £ 
If you have not leiſure imme- 
_ diately to clarify it, put it into a 
tub in a dry place until ſome con- 
venient opportunity. | 
To clarify ccagulated cream or 
nitre, To every pound of this 


matter put fix pounds of water, 


after you have broke it into ſmall 
pieces; put your pot upon the fire, 
and ſtir it until it is well diſſolved; 


then make the fire all round the 
pot, which will cauſe it to boil in 


the middle, and prevent any waſte 
by its drying and ſticking on the 
ſides of the pot; and as ſoon as the 
earthy matter begins to ſettle in 
the pot, pour the liquid into a 
tray, or other open veſſel, that its 
ſediment may ſettle: pour off the 
Clear liquor, and evaporate it with 


gentle fire, until in a ſpoon it will 
| | 
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ſhoot into cryſtals ; then pour it 
into your tray, with dry fticks 
fixed acroſs, ſo as to be a little he. 
low the ſurface of the liquor; ſet 
this by in a cool place, where it 
may ſtand until it ſhoots into clear 
trauſparent cryſtals ; then pour 
off the liquor, and ſet the tray to as 


to drain it off perfectly dry. 


Thus your ſaltpetre is com- 
pletely made, and in a few days 
will be dry enough to remove out 
of your trays into caſks or veſſels 
proportioned to the quantities. 
Ihe liquor you laſt poured of 
muſt be again evaporated over the 
fire, for it will yield faltpetre 
equally good as the former ; 2nd 


thus continue the operation, until 


all the watry particles are totally 
en,, 5 

N. B. The earth, from which 
you have extracted the ſaltpetre, 
and all the waſhings of your veſ— 
ſels, if you lay it by thinly ſpread, 
in your houſe, will turn to profit, 


as it continues to be peculiarly 


proper to attract and abſorb the 
vitre floating in the air ; add alfo 
the earthly matter which ſettles in 
the refining : and ſhould you be in 
want of houſe-room, you may 
ſpread it upon the earth, covered 
in the manner that fodder {tacks 


are: it will produce ſaltpetre full | 


as well as a tobacco-houſe, taking 
care that the north-end be always 
open, and that it be defended 3s 


much as poſſible from rain. 


— 1 


A new proceſs for obtaining Mitri. 


| Have lately ſeen in the public 
papers mention of a deſign to 


eſtabliſh in this kingdom the ma- 


nufacture of nitre; aud being de- 
ſirous to contribute all that lies in 
| - my 
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my power to ſo uſeful an under- 
taking, I ſhall with your concur- 
rence ſubmit to the public, a de- 
tall of ſome proceedings I made 
ſome years ago for procuring that 
neceflary article; in which I not 
only mean to point out what the 
conſtituent parts of nitre are, and 


deliver a method of making it here, 


but, by the recital of various expe- 
riments ineffectually made on the 
materials beſt recommended for the 
purpoſe, prevent any further ex- 
pectations from thoſe ſubſtances ; 
and hope, for the future, to ſecure 
every perion from falling a prey to 
the infinuations of 1mpoſtors and 
ignorant pretenders to the art, as 
hath already been too often expe- 
rienced. Having peruſed what Hoff- 
- man, Stahll, Boerhaave, and others, 
have delivered on the formation of 
nitre; and being furniſhed with an 
account of the nitre works near 
Paris, and with the method of 
making this ſalt at Calcutta, I en- 
tered upon the ſubject with as 
much aſſiduity and attention, as a 
man can apply to one he 1s either 
pleaſed with, or intereſted in. The 
writers above mentioned differ ſo 
little in their accounts of the con- 
ſtitution of nitre, and the mate- 
nals which ſupply it, that I ſhall, 
for brevity ſake, confine myſelf to 
what is delivered by Hoffman; 
who is, indeed, more particular 
and extenſive on the ſubject thay 
any of the reſt. He ſays, in the 
firſt place, that nitre has two prin- 
ciples or elements; one the uni- 
verſal primogenial ſimple acid, 
which inhabits the air guod ventre 
Juo portat, the other an alcaline 
ſulphureous fat earth; and that this 
aft is a matrix which by attracting 


to itſelf, and imbibing the former 


rom the air, conſtitutes nitte. He 


mixed with the | 
earthy ſubſtances ; but to no better 
purpoſe ; for which I am induced 


* 
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further obſerves, that the ſubſtances 
which ſupply nitre in greateſt 
plenty are the rubbiſh of demo- 
liſhed houſes, all kinds of earth, 
clay, and loam, lime, aſhes, and 


ſoap-boilers dregs ; and that theſe _ 


always produce moſt nitre, in pro- 
portion as they are combined with 
the excrements and urine of ani- 
mals, and with corrupted vege- 
tables. 
furniſhed myſelf with, and for 
greater certainty procured ſome of 
them from different- places; but 
after frequent trials by drenchin 


and boiling them in water, could 


not procure any thing at all like 
nitre from them. I then provided 


a great number of flat glazed 
earthen pans, and in theſe expoſed 


the ſame ſubſtances for ſeveral 


months in a dry ſtate to the air, 
but found myſelf equally diſap- _ 
I ikewiſe placed in the 
ſame ſituation a quantity of the 


pointed. 


vegetable alcaline ſalt, called pearl 
aſh, ſome of it alone, and ſome 
forementioned 


to believe, notwithſtanding the au- 
thority of Hoffman, and the gpi- 
nion of many concerning the reſi- 


dence of the nitrous acid in the air, 

that it is not to be found therein; 

and this I am the better authoriſed ' 
to deliver, as I never could pro- 
cure, after proper trials, any veſ- | 


tiges of nitre from hail, ſnow, 


rain-water, or dew, Theſe expe- 


riments terminating wholly fruit- 


leſs, I determined to go back to 


the place where I once intended to 


ſet off from, if the accounts I had 


met with in authors had not flat- 


tered me with hopes of a more 


peedy mode of acquiſition. The 


decompoſition of nitre was now un- 
| dertaken; 


All theſe materials I ſoon 
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dertaken; it was well known that 
every kind of ſalt conſiſts only of 
two materials, an acid, and an al- 
cali; but the decompoſition was 
performed to come at the propor- 
tions of thoſe materials, and more 
eſpecially that the nature of the al- 
cali, in the conſtitution of nitre 
might be preciſely known. Two 
methods were made uſe of for this 
purpoſe, the diſtillation of nitre in 
a retort to procure its acid apart 
from its alcali, and the deflagra- 
tion or calcination of nitre in a cru- 
cible, to procure its alcali ſeparate 
from its acid. The proceſſes for 
theſe purpofes are ſo well known 
that there is no occaſion to deſcribe 
them; I ſhall only take notice here 
that the alcali procured from cal- 
Cined nitre was found in all re- 
ſpects, and in every mode of trial, 
fimilar to that which every kind of 
vegetable burnt to aſhes affords. 
That this alcali being added to the 
acid obtained by the diſtillation be- 
fore mentioned, recompoſed a pure 
and perfect nitre, and that nitre 
equally pure was obtained by ſa- 
turating the ſame acid with the 
common vegetable alcaline ſalt, 
called pearl-aſh. From this account 


it will appear that nothing more is 


wanting to the formation of nitre, 
than a ſuitable combination of a 
vegetable alcaline ſalt with the ni- 
trous acid; and that all that Hoff- 
man and others have ſaid of the uſe 


of alcaline and ſulphureous earths, 


excrements, and putrefied vege- 
tables, has ſerved to miſlead thoſe 
who have attempted the manufac- 
ture in England ; neither of thoſe 
Jubflances can poſiibly produce 
nitre, if no vegetable alcali has 
been mixed with them ; and it is 
moſt probably owing to the uſe of 
wood aſhes in mortar that the rub- 
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biſh of old houſes in France afford, 
nitre, while from rubbiſh in Eng. 
land, where no wood aſhes are 
uſed, nothing like nitre can be ob- 
tained. The nature of the alcali 
of nitre thus determined, there re. 
mained nothing more than to find 
the reſidence of the nitrous acid; 
and having failed of it both in 
earthy ſubitances, and in the air, 
I reſolved to ſearch for it in water. 
All waters that are averſe to a ſo. 
lution of ſoap, and commonly call. 
ed hard, are known to be impreg- 
nated with a mineral acid, and that 
however bright and tranſparent 


ſuch waters appear, they always 
contain as much earthy or metal. 


line matter of ſome kind or other, 
as the ſort and quantity of acid they 
are poſſeſſed of is capable of dil- 
ſolving : it was likewiſe known, 


that by adding the vegetable alcali 


to any ſuch water, the combination 
of its acid and mineral would be 
deſtroyed, and a new ſubſtance or 
falt be compoſed by the vegetable 
alcali taking the place of the mi- 
neral; but theſe kind of waters 
had not been ſo fully and artfully 
examined as to be ſufficiently known 
and properly diſtinguiſhed ; they 
had paſſed promiſcuouſly by the 
character of vitriolic waters. In 
order to ſatisfy myſelf more parti- 
cularly concerning their qualities, 


1 procured ſpring-water from va- 


rious places in and about London, 
and among them met with ſeveral, 
which by adding a ſolution of pearl- 
aſh in common water, had ther 


mineral matter precipitated, and 


afforded a pure nitre. It may not 
be amiſs here to explain the nature 
of precipitation. The tenure that 


every kind of diſſolved matter has 
in a ſolvent, is held only by a de- 
gree of aflection, if it may be 0 

| called, 


— 


called, between the two parties, 
and is always found to give way to 
ſuperior influence, viz. to a greater 
affinity between one of the parties, 
and ſome ſubſtance added, than 
does ſubſiſt between the parties firſt 
united; this is the cauſe of every 
kind of . chemical precipitation. 
Gold diffolved in aqua regia is pre- 
eipitated by adding copper to the 
ſolution; the copper in the ſame 
manner gives way to iron, and iron 
to an earth or vegetable alcali. In 
the ſame manner, and by the ſame 
law, all waters that are impregnat- 
ed either with the marine, the vi- 


triolic, or the nitrous acid, and 


which have their acid ſaturated or 
neutraliſed by any kind of mineral 
they have met with in their paſſage 
or reſidence under ground, will be 
obliged to part with that mineral 
by adding to them any kind of ve- 
getable alcali; and this by the 
greater affinity there is between 
their acid and a vegetable alcali, 
than between their acid and any 
kind of earth or metal whatever. 


The method of making Nitre. 


To any quantity of ſpring-water 


which contains the nitrous acid, 


put ſome ſolution of pearl-aſh in 
common water; this immediately 
will make the ſpring- water turbid; 
add gradually more of the ſolution 
of pearl-aſh, as long as any clou- 


dineſs is made in the water, but 
no longer; the ſaturation of the 
nitrous acid with the ſolution of 


pearl-aſh ſhould be nicely adjuſted. 
duffer the liquor to ſtand undi- 
ſturbed till all the cloudineſs is 
fallen to the bottom; when this is 
done, decant the clear liquor from 
its ſediment, and boil it until it is 
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reduced te a brown colour; not un- 
like ſmall beer, then ſet it by, and 
ſoon after it is grown cold it will 


ſhoot into cryſtals, The ſyſtem 


of cryſtallization is, That water 


can only diſſolve, and keep ſu- 

ſpended in it, a certain fixed quan- 
tity of every kind of ſalt; but the 
quantity ſoluble in warm water 
greatly exceeds that in cold; ſo 
that when any water, fully charged 
with ſalt by the aſſiſtance of heat, 
is reduced to a ſtate of cold equal 
to air, ſo much of the ſalt as owed 
its ſolution to the impoſed heat of 


the lixivium, will ſhoot into cry- 


ſtals, but no more; and thus by 


ſucceſſive evaporations of a lixi- 


vium, all its falt may be ſeparated 
from it. The ſpeedieſt way of 


knowing if the lixivium, or ſpring- 


water which has been ſaturated _ 


with pearl-aſh, willaford nitre, is 


this: As ſoon as the lixivium 1s 
reduced by boiling to a brown co- 
lour, dip into it a piece of whitiſh 
brown paper, and having made it 
thoroughly dry, apply 1t to the 
flame of a candle, where, if inſtead 


of being ſet on flame, it only takes 
fire, and runs on in circular bright 


ſparks, until all the paper is con- 
ſumed, it is certain it will afford 
perfect nitre. It is very obvious, 
after all, that nitre cannot be made 
to advantage in this way in or near 
London; the evaporation of ſo 
large a portion of water, which the 
lixivium muſt neceſſarily ſuffer to 


bring it to a ſtate of cryſtalliza- 


tion, will be too expenſive in the 
article of fuel ; yet there are means 
of leſſening this expence, and put- 
ting all the proceedings into ſuch a 
way as may make it be found a 
profitable undertaking ; but the 
diſplay of this and other circum- 

ſtances 
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ſtances neceſſary for carrying on 
ſuch a work, muſt be referred, for 
want of room, to another oppor- 


Pall-mall, May 5, 1763. J. R. 
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Hints for the making of Borax. 


Orax is a ſalt that deſerves the 
conſideration of chemical en- 
quirers, becauſe it is of mechanical 
uſe, particularly in ſoldering, and 


as ſuch, the ſeveral mechanics that 


manufacture metalline utenſils have 
occaſion for it. 

The borax now uſed in Europe 

is all prepared or refined from the 

tinkal that is brought from the Eaſt 


Indies; but Dr. Lindolff in his 


Chemiſtry, lately publiſhed in Ger- 
many, is of opinion, that it might 
be made in Europe without the aid 
or aſſiſtance of tinkal, or any other 


ingredient brought from Aſia; and 
for his reaſons he gives the com- 


pound parts of borax, as they ap- 
peared to him in his analiſation, 


and recommends to the enquiring 


chemiſt to ſeparate and examine 
every part of this ſalt, and by this 
means the knowledge of making 
the ſame might be obtained; as 
his method of analiſing borax is 
other than what is commonly 
known in chemiſtry, I will not 
trouble your readers with it, but 
only relate the hints he gives for 
making the fame. 

As borax is the moſt perfect 
neutral ſalt, with ſome other con- 
tents intimately united, he thinks 
it might be done, and a borax 


produced by the helps of allum, 


n= and a ftrong alcaline lye; 
an 
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lieves, that Paracelſus's proceſs 0 
making borax out of calcined tar. 
tar, fa] ammoniac, and allum, i 
not an irrational one, and that the 


ſal ſecretum Glauberi might be ad. 


vantageoufly uſed to the ſame pur. 
„„ 

Upon the whole, I apprehend 
Dr. Lindolf is very well acquaint. 
ed with the nature of borax, and 
I doubt not but a borax may be 
made after his method ; but then 
I think it would be too expenſive, 
and not ſuperſede the importation 
of tinkal from Afia ; yet J believe 
it may be made here to advantage; 
but the method I would recom- 
mend ſhould be this, vz. (1) the 


ſour or acid water that comes out 


of coal mines; (2) train-0i!, or 
any other fiſh-oil, or. indeed, any 


fat that could be had cheap ; and 


(3) the ſtrongeſt alcali of kelp, 
and al! theſe ingredients to be 
worked in a liquid ſtate till they 
are well mixed and cry ſtalize lixe 
a ſalt, which ſalt, I believe, will 
anſwer all the ends of borax. 

I am, &c. D. W. Linves. 


ä 


from his experiments he be- 


On the poſſibility, and uſe toward 


finding the longitude, of a pelt. 


tual motion. 
SIR, 


1 HE Utrecht g azetteſome time 
A ſince informed us, „ that a 


mechanic of Eaſt-Frieſland hath 


invented a machine, which being 
once put in motion, keeps perpe- 
tually going, till ſuch time as the 
materials of which it is compoſed 
are fallen to decay, or the firuc- 
ture of the machine itſelf is al- 
tered,” To this account ſome 

| oY blunder- 
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rd; 


blundering news-writer, I ſup- 
poſe, has added the following re- 


flection; „If this be true, we 
have here a diſcovery of the lon- 
gitude under all the variations of 
climes, ſeaſons, weather, &c. an 
invention which the great Leibnitz 


and Bernguilli thought as impoſ- 


fible as the ſquaring of the circle, 


or the diſcovery of an univerſal 


panacea.“ Now, Sir, whether 


the information contained in the 


above article be true or falſe, or 
whether ſuch a diſcovery be prac- 
ticable or only chimerical, certain 
it is, we ſhould be no otherwiſe 
benefited by it, in regard to the 
longitude, than as it might be pro- 


ductive of a time- keeper, that 
would not want winding up. It 


is, however, an equable as well 


as a conſtant motion, that is want- 


ed to determine the longitude ; ſo 


that every ſuch machine muſt be 


regulated by a pendulum, and 
would then, as well as in other 
reſpects, be ſubject to the variations 
of climes and ſeaſons. 
the reflecter is miſtaken in ſaying, 
that both Leibnitz and Bernoulli 
thought this diſcovery impoſſible. 


The former, indeed, conſtantly 


affirms its impoſſibility ; and yet in 
his diſputes with Papin, publiſhed 
in the 44a Lipſienſia, he declarcs, 
that if the force of a body in mo- 
tion be in a direct proportion to its 
velocity (as it is now univerſally 
known to be) a perpetual motion 


muſt be poſſible. And with regard 
to Bernouilli, you may find in the 


hrſt volume of his works, page 
11, & /eq. that he not only de- 
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clares it to be poſſible, but alſo 


Again, 


that he had actually conceived a 
method whereby it might be ren- 
dered practicable. De la Hire and 
other eminent mathematicians pre- 
tend, indeed, to have demonſtrated 
the abſolute impoſſibility of ſuch a 


diſcovery. But it is certain that 


others have not thought thoſe de- 
monſtrations applicable to all poſ 
ſible machines. Among theſe may 
be mentioned the late profeſſor 
'S Graveſande of Leyden, un- 


doubtedly one of the firſt mathe- 


maticians, and as well verſed in 
geometry and mechanics as any 
man of his time. Vet this gentle- 
man wrote a treatiſe profeſſedly to 


prove the poſſibility in queſtion ; 


nay, it appears that he went ſo far 


as to think it had been actually 


diſcovered in the machine of Or- 


fyreus, that made ſuch a noiſe at 


Heſſe Caſſel about forty years ago; 
and which he examined at the deſire 


of the landgrave, with the utmoſt 
care and attention. Indeed, 1 
cannot help thinking that the diſ- 


pute ſubſiſting between the philo- 
ſophers concerning the momenta 
of moving bodies, which was at 
that time at its higheſt warmth, 


prevented that machine from being 


ſo much attended to as it deſerved. 
In this opinion alſo I am ſtrongly 
confirmed by a letter, written 'by 


that profeſſor to Sir Iſaac Newton 


on the ſubject of that machine; 
which letter, as I know not where 
it is to be found in the Engliſh 
language, I have tranſlated from 
the French *, for the information, 
or entertainment of your readers. 


Printed in the Mercure Hiſtorique et Politique, Sept. 1721, 
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to Sir Iſaac Newton, concerning 


Orfyreus's wheel. 


81 R, 3 
O&or Deſaguliers has doubt- 
leſs ſhewn you the letter 


that baron Fiſcher wrote to him 


ſome time ago, about the wheel of 


Orfyreus; which the inventor af- 
firms to be a -perpetual motion. 


The landgrave, who is a lover of 


the ſciences and fine arts, and ne- 


glects no opportunity to encou- 


rage the ſeveral diſcoveries and 


improvements that are preſented 
him, was deſirous of having this 
machine made known to the world, 
for the ſake of public utility. To 


this end he engaged me to examine 
it; wiſhing that, if it ſhould be 


found to anſwer the pretenſions of 


the inventor, it might be made 
known to perſons of greater abili- 
ties, who might deduce from it 


thoſe ſervices which were naturally 


to be expected from ſo ſingular an 


1 


invention. 


You will not be diſ- 
pleaſed, I preſume, with a circum- 


ſtantial account of this examina- 


tion; I tranſmit you therefore a 


detail of the moſt particular cir- 


cumſtances obſervable on an exte- 
rior view of a machine, concerning 
which the ſentiments of moſt peo- 
ple are greatly divided, while al- 
moſt all the mathematicians are 


againſt it. The majority maintain 


the impoſſibility of a perpetual mo- 


tion, and hence it is that ſo little 


attention hath been paid to Orfy- 


reus and his invention. 


For my part, however, though 
I confeſs my abilities inferior to 
thoſe of many who have given their 
demonſtrations of this impoſſibi- 
lity; yet I will commrnicate to 


you the real ſentiments with Which 


i 
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A letter from profeſſor *S Graveſande 


I entered on the examination of 
this machine. It is now more than 
ſeven years fince I conceived ] dif. 
covered the paralogiſm of thoſe 
demonſtrations, in that, though 
true in themielves, they were not 
applicable to all poſſible machines; 
and have ever fince remained per- 
fectly perſuaded, it might be de. 
monſtrated that a perpetual motion 
involved no contradiction ; it ap. 


pearing to me that Leibnitz was 


wrong in laying down the impofſi- 
bility of the perpetual motion as 
an axiom. Notwithſtanding this 
perſuaſion, however, I was far 
from believing Orfyreus capable 
of making ſuch a diſcovery; look- 
Ing upon it as an invention not to 
be made (if ever) till after many 
other previous diſcoveries. But 
ſince I have examined the machine, 
it is impoſſible for me to expreſs 
my ſurpriſe, 1 

The inventor has a turn for me- 
chanics, but is far from being a 
profound mathematician, and yet 
his machine hath ſomething in it 
prodigiouſly aſtoniſhing, even tho 
it ſhould be an impoſition. The 
following is a deſcription of the 
external part of the machine, the 
inſide of which the inventor will 
not permit to be ſeen, leſt any ons 
ſhould rob him of his ſecret. It is 
an hollow wheel, or kind of drum, 
about fourteen inches thick, and 
twelve feet diameter ; being very 
light, as it conſiſts of ſeveral crols 
Pieces of wood framed together; 
the whole of which is covered over 
with canvas, to prevent the infide 
from being ſeen. Through the 
centerof this wheel or drum runs 
an axis of about ſix inches diame- 
ter, terminated at both ends by 
iron axes of about three quarters 
of an inch diameter, upon _ 
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me machine turns. I have exa- 
mined theſe axes, and am firmly 
perſuaded that nothing from with- 


out the wheel in the leaſt contri- 


butes to its motion. When I 
turned it but gently, it always 
ſtood ſtill as ſoon as I took away 
my hand; but when I gave it any 
tolerable degree of velocity, I was 
always obliged to ſtop it again by 
force; for when I let it go, it ac- 
quired in two or three turns its 
greateſt velocity, after which it 
revolved for twenty-five to twenty- 
ſix times in a minute. This mo- 
tion it preſerved ſome time ago for 


two months, in an apartment of the 


caſtle : the doors and windows of 
which were locked and ſealed, ſo 


that there was no poſlibility of 


fraud, At the expiration of that 
term indeed his ſerene highneſs 


ordered the apartment to be opened, 


and the machine to be ſtopped, 


leſt, as it was only a model, the 
parts might ſuffer by ſo much agi- 
tation. The landgrave being him- 


ſelf preſent on my examination of 


this machine, I took the liberty to 
' aſk him, as he had ſeen the inſide 


of it, whether after being in mo- 
tion for a certain time, no altera- 
tien was made in the component 


Parts; or whether none of thoſe 


parts might be ſuſpected of con- 


eealing ſome fraud: on which his 
ſerene highneſs aſſured me to the 


contrary, and that the machine 
was very ſimp le. 
You ſee, Sir, I have not had any 


abſolute demonſtration, that the 
principle of motion, which is cer- 
tainly within the wheel, is really 


a principle of perpetual motion; 
ut at the ſame time it cannot be 
denied me- that I have received 
very good reaſons to think ſo, 


which is a ſtrong preſumption in 


Vor. VI. 
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favour of the inventor. The land- 
grave hath made Orfyreus a very 
handſome preſent, to be let into 
the ſecret of the machine, under 
an engagement nevertheleſs not to 
diſcover, or make any uſe of it, 
before the inventor may procure 
a ſufficient reward for making his 
diſcovery public. © © 

I am very ſenſible, Sir, that it 
is in Engiand only the arts and 
ſciences are ſo generouſly culti- 
vated as to afford any proſpect of 
the inventor's acquiring a reward 
adequate to this diſcovery. He 


requires nothing more than the 


aſſurance of having it paid him in 
caſe his machine is found to be 
really a perpetual motion; and as 
he deſires nothing more than this 


aſſurance till the conſtruction of 
the machine be diſplayed and fairly 


examined, it cannot be expected 
he ſhould ſubmit to ſuch examina- 
tion before ſuch aſſurance be given 
him. Now, Sir, as it 
conduce to public utility, as well 
as to the advancement of ſcience, 
to diſcover the reality or the fraud 
of this invention, I conceived the 
relation of the above circumſtances 
could not fail of being acceptable. 
88 5 Jam, &c. 


Nothing can be more in favour 
of Orfyreus than this teflimopy of 
Mr. 'S Graveſande ; ſo that, on 2 
ſuppoſition that the Gazette-writer 


of Utrecht hath not impoſed on 


us, the Eaſt-Frieſlander hath pro- 
bably done no more than Orf;reus 
did before him ; he world having 
been ſo long deprived of the ad- 
vantages that muſt neceſſarily at- 
tend the publication of ſuch a dif. 
covery, from the effects of a miſe 
taken prejudice, equally deſtructive 
to the improvement of the arts 
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Freſh inſtances of the recovery of 

. perſons who had lain a conſiderable 
time under water, by the exterior 

application of Jalt. (See a for- 

ner inſtance of the ſame kind, page 
: 440. vol. I.) 


To the PRINTER, &. 


IR., . | 
A many lives are daily loſt by 
X bathing, and other caſualties 
on the water, a method to recover 

perſons ſo affected, if ſuch a me- 
- thod can be found, muſt be ac- 
knowledged to be of the higheſt 
importance. I ſhall not here enter 
into a phyſical enquiry, whether 
drowning be not rather a ſuppreſ- 
Ron than an annihilation of life, 
from the confideration that the or- 
ans are all performing their natu- 
zal functions when theſe accidents 


happen, and ſuffer, perhaps, not 


2 deprivation, but a ſuſpenſion of 
their vital power; in like manner 
as a piece of clock-work, when 
oppreſſed by an exterior force, may 
have its motion ſuſpended, oe 
not deſtroyed. The diſcuſſion of 
khis queſtion I leave to the conſi- 
deration of thoſe, Who maintain, 


that man is little more than a ma- 


chine. What I ſhall relate is a 
plain matter of fact, as follows: 


Some time fince, an Engliſh 


veſſel being in the river Douro, at 


Oporto, a failor accidentally fell 


over board. He anniinued under 
water full half an hour, when be- 
ing found he was immediately 
ſtripped, and rubbed all over with 
falt, but: more particularly about 
the temples, waiit, breaſt, and 
„ 5 N * : 
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joints. This operation continued 
for ſome time, during which the 
patient began to ſhew ſome ſym 


toms of life, not the leaſt appear- 


ance of which were to be ſeen be. 
fore; and in leſs than four hours, 
to the great ſurpriſe of every body, 
he came ſo entirely to himſelf, that 
he was able to walk. 

The experiment was afterwards 
tried on dogs and cats which were 
kept under water for two hours, 
and then covered all over with ſalt, 
excepting the noſtrils. In a ſhort 
time they began to breathe, and 


diſcharge the oppreſſing fluid from - 
the mouth, ears, c. 


The ſtrug- 
glings ſoon grew ſtronger, and in 
the ſpace of about three or four 
hours they all got up and ran 
away, „ . 
The above is a real truth, and 


. as ſuch is ſubmitted, ont of a due 


ſeeling for theſe calamities of man- 
kind, to the confideration of the 


public. I know that ſome in- 


ſtances of the like nature, but 
much more marvellous, have been 
mentioned in the acts of Copen- 
The veracity of them 1 


their relators. If any gentleman 
doubts this fact, the means of ve- 
rifying it too Often preſent them- 
ſelves. On ſuch occaſions, it 1 
requeſted it may not be condemned 
till tried; eſpecially as, whether 
effectual or not, it is certain it 
can be attended with no ill conſe- 
quence. I am, Sir, your's, Sc. 

e gy Nauricvs. 


Boſeon in America, Now. 25, 1762. 
On the 21ſt inſtant, Gerſhop Spear, 
a boy of about eight years 0: age, 
ſon of Joſeph Spear, fell from 3 
wharf in this town, near the ſouth 
battery, —His father having mw 
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of his maſter's veſſel in Rye ha- 


Fon to remove a lighter, or boat, 
at high water, diſcovered the body 
under water; he immedrately got 
up the body, and carried it into 


the houſe a lifeleſs corpſe ; but 


having heard the method of reco- 
vering drowned perſons with falt. 
he directly ſtripped the cloaths off 
the boy, and applied a quantity of 
fne ſalt, which he kept conſtantly 


rubbing the body with, and apply- 


ing warm blankets. Help alſo 
being obtained, a clyſter was in- 


fuſed into the body, when in about 
fifteen minutes there were faint 


ſigns of life diſcovered by a moving 
of the belly, and a ſmall noiſe in 
the bowels, which ſoon afrer was 
followed by a froth iſſuing from 
his mouth. The method was con- 


tinued till the water diſcharged it- 


ſelf freely, and in about two hours 
the boy recovered his ſenſes ſo as 
to ſpeak; and, in an hour or two 
after, was able to give an account 
of the manner of his falling in, 
which, to the time of his father's 
taking him up, according to the 


beſt computation, was above a 


quarter of an hour : however that 
be, the boy, when carried into the 
houſe, had no pulſe, his neck tif, 
and to all appearance he was dead. 
He is now recovered, excepting 
his feet, in which, the blood, ſet- 
ting there, has cauſed a ſoreneſs 
that prevents his walking, | 


— 
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Account of a young man recovered 
from a ſtupefaction, cauſed by the 
make of ſea-coal. By Dr. Freaben 
of Suffex, From the Phils/ophical 
Tranſactions for the year 1762, 


r 


lad of ſeventeen years of 


ise, was left alone to take care 


bour, the 4th of June 1761; and 


ſhutting up all cloſe, at nine 


o'clock in the evening, he laid 
himſelf down to ſleep in a ſmall 
cabbin, where there had been a 


ſea-coal fire, which was not pro- 
perly extinguiſhed, and the chim- 
ney place being ſtopped, it; ſoon. 


grew full of ſmoke; the effect of 


which, when the people came on 


board next morning, proved to 
have been ſo powerful, as to render 


him totally deprived of all the 
ſenſible motions of the body, ex- 


cepting thoſe of the heart and 


lungs. The cauſe of this ſtupor 


being preſently ſuſpected, he was 


brought out ucon the deck, in 
hopes the freſh air would prove 
of ſervice; but neither that, nor 
bleeding, bliſtering, or any other 


applications they made ufe of, af- 


ſifted him in the leaſt under this 
torpid fituation. Being brought 
home to his maſter's houſe about 


noon; I vifited him, and found 


him in the ſame ſoporous, apo- 
plectic ſtate, with a feeble pulſe, 
reſpiration laboured and difficult, 
a rattling in his throat, and utter- 
ly void of all ſenſation. He ap- 
peared much like one I had ſeen, 


* 


who had taken an over-doſe f 


opinm, and died of it. 


I firongly recommended the 


plunging this patient into a cold 


bath; which being complied with, 
and done as expeditiouſly as it 
could be, was attended with a 
ſucceſs even beyond my expecta- 


tions. Immediately upon the im- 
merſion, (for I ordered but only 


one plunge, ſuppoſing that a ſe- 
cond would prove leſs efficacious, 
by weakening the power of the 
firſt) he opened his eyes and 


mouth, and ſhut them again, He 
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132 RO 
was then inſtantly put to bed naked, 
between the blankets; and in a 
very few. minutes time, a very 
great and univerſal ſweat came on 
him, which continued for many 
hours. In the evening, he, was 
firſt perceived to move a little, 
' ſeemingly as if diſturbed by the 
Toughneſs of the blankets ſtimu- 
lating his ſkin; a while after, 
opened his eyes, and looked a little 
about him, in a confuſed manner. 
Some time after that, he grew more 
ſenſible, and ſpoke ; but could 
only give the ſhort anſwers, yes 
and no. His reſpiration was ſtill 
difficult, and very laborious ; but 
his pulſe was ſtronger and fuller ; 
on which account, I ordered a 
little blood to be taken away; and 
he took frequently, a very little 
at à time, of ſome ſweet oil. For 
bis ordinary drink I directed boil- 
ing water poured upon bread, 
with a little white wine, lemon 


juice, and ſugar; of which, at 


firſt, he took but very little at a 


time, and afterwards more in quan- 


tity as he could get it down. | 

The next day, I found him 
much better, when he ſat up; he 
talked, and drank ſome tea. His 
breathing was eaſter, but he com- 


plained of a ſhort troubleſome 


cough, and hoarfeneſs; for which 
TIT ordered him a ſmooth pectoral 
linctus: and a lenient purging 
_ draught was alſo given him, which 
had the deſired 
tinued growing better fora day or 
two, when I called upon him again, 
and finding his cough and hoarſe- 
neſs ſtill remain, with a little ſhort- 
neſs of breath, I directed him pills 
of millepedes and gum ammoniac 
made up with bal. ſulph, to be 
taken twice a day, drinking warm 
milk after them; by which means 


effect. He con- 
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he grew perfectly well, and went 
to ſea in twelve days. | 


—T 


Method to prevent potatoes and other 


vegetables from being deſtroyed ) 


Fro ſt. ; 


Dublin, Jan. 22, 1763. 
T has been diſcovered by ſome 
naturaliſts, that fruits penetrat- 

ed by froſt, ſuch as pears, apples, 
Ec. receive no injury thereby, pro- 
vided the nitre or froſty particles 
are extracted, by putting the fruit 
into cold water when a thaw ap- 
proaches, and letting it remain 
there a convenient time, until it is 


purged, as it were, by degrees, 


of all the nitrous ſpiculæ, which 
the air by its activity would agi- 
tate with ſuch violence in a thaw, 
as would lacerate the ſubſtance of 
the fruit, and reduce it to a ſoſt 
pulp or liquid. The water ſeems in 
this inſtance as a lixivium to ſuck 
away thoſe minute thorns, by flow 
degrees, and without offending the 
ſolids of the fruit. This experi- 
ment may be extended to roots, 
and particularly to potatoes. And 
as we are threatened with a ſevere 
froſt this winter, the knowledge of 
this experiment may be the means 
of preſerving the root, and conſe- 
quently the lives of thouſands in 
this kingdom, where the loſs of 
that root by froſt, in the year 1749, 
cauſed the greateſt famine and ſick- 
neſs known in the memory of man; 


but it would be highly imprudent 


for thoſe who have a ſtore of po- 


tatoes, not to guard them with the 
utmoſt care. from froſt; as it ! 
better to keep off an enemy, than 
be at the trouble of driving him 
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Extra# from @ letter in the Mu- 
ſeum Ruſticum et Commerciale, 


on a cheap method of making good , 


abolſome bread, when wheat-meal 


is dear, by mixing turneps, &c. 


evith it. 
T the time I tried this method 
bread was very dear, inſomuch 
that the poor people in the coun- 
try where I live could hardly af- 
ford themſelves half a meal a day : 
this put me upon conſidering whe- 
ther ſome cheaper method might. 
not be found, than making it of 
wheat- meal. | 
Turneps were at that time very 
plentiful. I had a number of them 
pulled, waſhed clean, pared, and 
boiled : when they were become 
ſoft enough to maſh, I had the 
greateſt part of the water preſſed out 
of them, and afterwards had them 
mixed with an equal quantity, in 
weight, of coarſe wheat-meal : the 
dough was then made in the uſual 
manner, with yeaſt or barm, falt, 
water, Sc. it roſe very well in the 
trough, and after being well knead- 
ed, was formed into loaves, and 
put into the oven to be baked, 
I had, at. the ſame time, ſome 
other bread made witn common 
meal in the ordinary way. I baked 


my turnep-bread rather longer than 


the other, 


When they were drawn from the 
oven, I cauſed a loaf of each fort 
to be cut, and found, on examina- 


| tien, the turnep-bread was ſweeter 


than the other, to the full as light, 
and as white, but had a little taſte, 
though no ways diſagreeable, of 
the turnep. Twelve hours after- 
wards I taſted my turnep-bread 


again, when I found the taſte of 


the turnep in it ſcarcely perceiv- 
able, and the ſmell quite gone off. 


/ 
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On examining it when it had been 
baked twenty-four hours, had I 
not known there were turneps in 
its compoſition, I ſhould not have 
imagined it: it had, it is true, a 
peculiar ſweetiſn taſte, but by no 
means diſagreeable; on the con- 
trary, I rather preferred it to the 
bread made of wheat-meal alone. 
After it had been baked forty- 
eight hours, it underwent another. 
examination, when it appeared to 
me to be rather ſuperior to the 
other; it eat freſher and moiſter, 
and had not at all abated in its 
good qualities : to be ſhort, it 
was ſtill very good after a week, 
and, as far as I could ſee, kept 
as well as the bread made of 
common wheat-meal,  _ 
In my trials of this bread by 
the taſte, I was not ſatished with 
eating it by itſelf; I had ſome of it 
ſpread with butter; I taſted it with 
cheeſe ; I eat of it toaſted and but- _ 
tered, and finally in boiled milk, 
and in ſoup : in all theſe forms it 
was very palatable and good. | 
When I had thus far ſucceeded, 
] had ſome more of it made in the 
ſame manner, and after it was 
baked and cold, I ſent for ſome of 
my poor neighbours, giving them 
of it to eat: they ſaid there was 
ſomething particular in the taſte af 


it, but could not tell what to re- 


ſemble it to : they ailowed it was 
not diſagreeeble; yet, when I told 
them in what manner it was made, 
they declined eating any more of 
it, alledging it was not what they 
were uſed to; and no perſuaſions 
were powerful enough to induce 
them, though wheat was then at a 
very high price, to make ſome 'of 

it for their family uſe. | 
I am very much inclined to 
think, that very good bread might, 
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in the ſame manner, be made, in 
times of ſcarcity, with carrots, 
parſneps, potatoes, Jeruſalem-ar- 
tichokes, and many other articles, 
which might be raiſed at a trifling 
expence: the carrot-puddings and 
the potatoe-puddings, which are 
both frequently ſeen at the tables 
of the great, bave no particular 
taſte of the reſpective roots they 
are made of; and this would, I 
are ſay, be the caſe with the 
| bread. 

Tt is for the intereſt of the com- 
munity, that the food of the poor 
ſhould be as various as poſhble : 


wWhilſt their chief food is bread 


made of wheat-meal only, every 
time the crop of wheat fails, they- 
are driven to the greateſt diſtreſs ; 
whereas, had they other ready and 
cheap reſources, this would never be 
the caſaG | 

When wheat is dear, turneps or 
Potatoes are frequently to be had at 
a reaionable rate; but if prejudice 


Reps forward, and forbids the uſe of : 


them, of what avail is it? 


Sept. 27, 1763. 
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Extract from a letter in the Muſeum 
Rufticum et Commerciale, on an 
improved method of breeding ſeed- 


ewhect. 


i GOME pert of my land differs 

greatly in its nature from the 
other: near half my farm is a ſtiff 
deep clay; what bottom it has I 
know not, as I never could find it 
in digging my ditches, &c. the 


other half is a bed of light ſandy. 


loam, with a gravelly hard bot- 
tom, DES 


This difference in the ſoil of my 


farm is on many accounts a grem 
advantage; particularly, my wheat 
does not all ripen at the fame time; 
J have generally nearly got in that 


growing on my gravelly land, be. 


fore that on my clay is fit to cut; 
and | can beſides plow in all wez- 
thers, froſt excepted, 

But, not to digreſs too much, I 
took it into my head that, with 


proper care, I could breed for my- 


ſelf, on my own land, as good 
ſeed-wheat as any I could buy, if 


not better; and I determined within 


myſelf to make the experiment. 

Before I made this experiment, 
I had reduced the quantity of ſeed 
I uſed on each acre, from four to 
three buſhels, which was a great 
ſaving to me. I had ſtill occaſion 
for above twenty quarters. 

My firſt ſtep was to ſelect ten 
acres of the beſt land I had; five 
from the heavy, and as many from 
the light part of my farm: thi 
land was by nature rich and good; 
it lay on the gentle ſouthern decl!- 
vity of a hill, and required very 
little manure; it lay in two little 
detached fields, at ſome diſtance 
one from the other. | 


When I had prepared this land 
by a winter and ſummer fallowing, 
in which time the clayey part Was 


plowed ſeven times, and the light 
land five times, I had both fields 
ſown with ſome of the beſt wheat 
I could procure ; that for the heavy 
land I got from Herefordſhire, the 
other from a particular friend who 
holds a farm in 
A 
When the ſeaſon for ſowing ap. 
proached, I was mightily pleaſed 
with the. appearance of my tw o 
little plots; for they reſembled the 
beſt: kept gardens, not a n 
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pe ſeen, and the earth as fine as 
garden mould. e 
On this occaſion I did not brine 
my ſeed, but had it put into a large 
tub: ſome water was then poured 
on it, and I made a itout labourer, 


with a ſtiff half-worn birchen- 


broom, ſtir it very briſkly about 


for near half an hour: this I ima-_ 


gined would waſh off the ſmut, if 
any there happened to be: the 
light ſeeds, which were very few, 
were ſkimmed off. 

] let the wheat afterwards lie 
three hours ſoaking, when my man 
again ſtirred it briſkly with the ſame 
broom, and immediately poured the 
water off, ES e ; 

Whilſt yet wet, the ſeed was 
ſprinkled in the uſual manner with 
faked lime, in order to prepare it 
for ſowing. 

My reaſon for not brining it“ 
was, that I thought it would bring 
it too forward ;. and I rather choſe 
to ſow it early, which is, I know, 
in general, a very good practice. 

In ſowing this land, I, in ſome 


meaſure, followed Mr. Tull's di- 
rections; that is, I ſowed my wheat 


in rows with large intervals, in the 
following manner. OE; 

J had a furrow opened about a 
rod from the hedge: in this fur- 
row ſome feed was by a careful 


hand very thinly ſcattered, not 
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ſoweg in the common way with a 


fling of the arm. 


It took up time; ſo I had two 
lowers to each plow. When the 
plowman had drawn the firſt fur- 
row, he then opened another, at 
about ten feet diſtance from the 
firſt in the land : and the ſeed was 


in the ſame manner thinly ſcattered 
in this alſo: after this, he returned 


to the firſt furrow, and drawing 
another cloſe to it covered the 
ſeed ; the ſame thing he did by the 
ſecond furrow : he afterwards went 
two bouts without any ſeed being 
ſown in the furrows; but the third 
bout, ſeed was thinly ſcattered, 
as before, to form the ſecond row 


of corn in each bed: another bout 


was made to cover the ſeed when 
the two beds were finiſhed, the mid- 


dle of the interval being left un- 


plowed. 


In this manner both my little 


fields were ſown, in double rows 


with intervals about five or fix feet 
vide betwixt the beds, and the rows 


about two feet aſunder. 


The corn came up very well, and 
preſerved a good wholeſome ap- 


pearance all the winter. 


Early in the ſpring, that is, in | 
the month of February, I made a 


careful man ſow the ſpaces betwixt 


the rows of corn on the heavy 


land with wood- aſhes, and on the 


* It is not always neceſſary to brine wheat before ſowing ; waſhing it well an- 
ſwers the purpoſe of preſerving it from ſmut, by removing the infe&ious powder 
which is apt to lodge at the rough germ of the ſeed. Brining is moſt neceſſary 
at a late ſowing, as it will then bring the corn forward; but it is always beſt 
omitted, unleſs the land is in fine tilth : if it has not been well plowed, the wheat, 
which had made a quick progreſs by the aſſiſtance of the ſaline particles it had 
imbibed in the brining, receives a fatal check, not finding the circumjacent 
earth in a condition to ſecond the operations of the ſalt. When any good is 


expected from brining wheat, the ſecd ſhould be leſt from twelve to twenty-four 


ours in the fteep, according to its quality, as it is harder or foſter. If this is 
not done, the brine will be of little more ſervice than plain water, N. | 
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light land with ſoot: theſe were 
both ſoon waſhed in by the rain, 
and the effects were ſpeedily to be 
ſeen in the new aſſumed vigour of 
tle crops, and this vigour con- 
tinued till the corn was ripe. | 

As ſoon as any weeds appeared, 
the intervals which were left un- 


plowed at ſeed-time were turned 


up, and the ſpaces betwixt the 


rows | diligently hand-hoed: this 
hand-hoeing was ſeveral times re- 
peated, to keep the crop «quite 
clear from weeds : 
had allo ſeveral other ſtirrings; but 
this work was chiefly done with a 
very light plow without either earth- 
| =: or coulter in the other little 

eld, 5 


Every thing came very well for- 


ward; and when the wheat began 
to ſpindle, I had the outſides of the 


rows well earthed - up with a plow, 


and the inſides with a hand-hoe : 
the inſides were done firſt, 


At harveſt the fields made a 


noble appearance, a fine well-broke 

earth ſtriped with rows of healthy 
| : wheat, | | x | 
The cutting this wheat was very 
eaſily performed, it ſtood ſo ready 
to the reapers hands; and when it 
was houſed and threſhed, it yielded 
me about four quarters on an acre, 
one with another, the firſt year, 
though I have ſince had ſometimes 
more, ſometimes a little leſs. 


My ten acres then yielded about 


forty quarters; and I had occaſion 
for only about twenty-two to ſow 
my common wheat-lands; I there- 
fore took only the firſt and prime 
part of this crop, getting the 
theaves very lightly threſhed ; 
what remained made excellent 
bread- corn. | 

I neyer ſaw ner ſeed-wheat than 


the intervals 
but, not to depend too much on 


ing my own ſeed; and, if any 
thing, my crops have ſince in- 


is, ſuch as I ſow in the ordinary 


not much in them, may be aſſigned 


geive from the ſun and air: by this 


. 
* * , 
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mine was this year: my heay 
lands I ſowed with the ſeed pro- 
duced by the light field, and my 
light lands with that produced by 
the heavy field. | 
As ſoon as I had got in this fe. 
lect crop, I got the intervals in 
order for ſowing with a ſecond 
crop, in moſt reſpects continuing 
the practice of the year before: [ 
had the like ſucceſs, and might, 
perhaps, with equal advantage, 
have continued cropping the fields 
every year in the ſame manner: 


Mr. Toll, my next crop was a full 
crop of barley on them, which ſuc- 
ceeded well; and I ſelected two 
other plots of ground, of equal 
goodneſs, for my ſeed-corn hul- 
bandry, as I call it. W 

In this manner I have now for 
ſeveral years paſt managed prow- 


creaſed : but J have again reduced 
the quantity from three to two 
buſhels of ſeed, for each acre of 
my wheat-land in common; that 


way: on ſome of my rich ſtrong 
land, I don't uſe above fix pecks, 
and find it anſwer very well. | 

Several reaſons, though I deal 


for the ſeed-wheat, I raiſe in the 
above deſcribed manner, being fo 
good. e 
In the firſt place, T ſow it on 
land that has not taſted any dung 
for ſome yeats, but is, in its own 
nature, rich and good: to this 
ractice I aſcribe a great deal of 
its goodneſs. In the next place, 
as the corn does not ſtand too thick, 
it enjoys all the benefit it can te- 


meant 


W 


and is certainly improved both in 


bulk and quality. 


The ſlight ſpring-dreſſing I give 


it, of ſoot or aſhes, is of very 
great ſervice; it warms the roots 


and brings the corn forward; it 
looſens the earth, and either itſelf 
gives nouriſhment to the plants, 


or, atleaſt, puts the earth in a diſ- 


oſition to afford it. 
Not a little is to be attributed 


to the frequent hoeing betwixt the 


rows and the ſtirrings of the inter- 
vals; and I find one very particu- 
lar and great advantage reſult from 


it, which is, that it is an excellent 


means of clearing my land of 
weeds; for they no ſooner attain a 


part of their growth, but they are 


deſtroyed long before they ſeed. 
I have very little more to fay at 
this time, except that I never 


threſh the ſheaves that are to ſup- 


ply me with ſeed- corn, till juſt 
when I want to make uſe of it. I 


have a notion, that the ſeed keeps 
better in the covering nature has 


given it, I mean the chaff, than it 
would do without it: and I am 


Pretty certain it ſprouts ſooner in 


the ground, the huſk or bran of 


the grain being preſerved in a ten- 


derer and more yielding ſtate, than 


It would be were it expoſed to the 


open air. . 
Oct. 4, 1763. 
EE An Eſſex Farmer. 
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means it attains a perfect maturity, Extract from a letter in the Muſeum 


Ruſti:um et Commercials, on the 
different uſes ts which the leaves 
of trees may be applied. 


J 


T H E ſubje& I propoſe to write : 


on may appear to us in Eng- 
land of little conſequence; yet 1 
think it may be well worth our at- 
tention when ſet in a proper light. 


It is not my intention to treat, 


at this time, of leaves as organs 


that are neceſſary to vegetation ; - 
I ſhall take them under my conſi- 
deration only when they become 


no longer neceſſary to the plants of 
which they are parts. | 


We ſuffer our leaves to fall and 


rot on the ground, without mak- 


ing, in general, any uſe of them; 


whereas, were they carefully ga- 


thered before the fall, and' dried, 


which would be no great exoence, 


they might, upon occaſion, ſerve 
as fodder for our cattle, as manure 


for our land; we might make hot 


beds of them; they would ſerve 
inſtead of ſaw-duſt to preſerve our 
wines in dry vaults ; and, if I am 
not miſtaken, oak leaves might be 
a very pood ſubititute for the bark 
in tanning leather. | | 


When we intend leaves as fod- 


der for cattle, they ſhould be ga- 


thered juſt before the fall, and 
frequently turned and dried like 


hay; after which, 
kept from moiſture and wet, they 
may be with eaſe 
the winter“. 


* In France they give many ſorts of Jeaves to their cattle. Their cows are 


very fond of the leaves and tender ſtalks of the madder ; this food makes them 
yield abundance of milk of a good quality ; but it has a reddiſh colour, and 


the butter made of it, though very good, is yellow. They give alſo to their 


cows the blades or leaves of the ſaffron 


plant; but theſe give the milk a diſagree- 


This 


preſerved through 


if they are 
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This will beſt anſwer in the 

neighbourhood of large woods and 

foreſts, where there are * of 
e 


trees, and where of courſe the la- 
bour of gathering the leaves will 
be but of little value. Cows eat 
theſe dried leaves with a good ap- 


petite; and there cannot be a bet- - 
ter, nor a cheaper fodder, to ſupport 


ewes through the hard winter's 


. weather, Where a farmer, who 


has a right of commonage, breeds 
a large number of ſheep, he will 


be glad of ſuch a reſource, in a 
hard winter, to ſave his hay: if 
the ſheep have not ſome dry fod- 


der, very many of them drop in 


the winter. 


I cannot ſay that I have had any 


great experience of the uſe of 


leaves as a fodder; yet I know 
they may be ſo applied, and are 
wholeſome food; I have dried 
ſome in ſmall quantities, and given 
them, for ſeveral weeks together, 
both to cows and ſheep; they eat 
them freely, and ſeemed to be 
every way in as good health as 
when they were fed with hay. 


So much for my little experi- 
. ence 3 


but in France the caſe is 
otherwiſe : they annually conſume 
Jeaves there in large quantities as 
fodder for their cattle, and find 
them thrive well with it. | 
On the borders of the foreſt 
Orleans, as well as in many other 


provinces, this practice is highly 
approved of, and ſtands generally 


recommended among the inferior 


farmers, who have no great plenty 


of other more valuable fodder. 
. I would willingly recommend 
this practice to ſome of our Eng- 


liſh farmers: it is a great pity any 
thing ſhould be thrown away that 
can be of the leaſt uſe; and I have 


of.eo, in a woody country, ſeen 
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the leaves of the trees rotting on 
the ground in autumn ; and when 
J have gone there the winter fol. 
lowing, I have ſeen the poor ſheep 
and half-ſtarved cows crawling on 


the commons, and almoſt periſhin 


for want of that nouriſhment which 
the leaves of the preceding autumn, 
if properly preſerved, would have 
afforded them. | | 
But ſuppoſe even that the leaves 
ſhould not in the winter be wanted 
as fodder, they will then ſerve as 
an excellent manure, being laid 
to rot in alternate beds with good 
earth. In this manner they make 
a much better manure than either 
wheat or barley ſtraw, as. they 


abound more with vegetable (ap, 


raiſe in the earth a more uniform 
and temperate fermentation; and 
for this reaſon the effects they pro- 
duce are more laſting. - 
Another great advantage they 
poſſeſs as a manure is, that you are 
ſure of not ſtocking your land with 
weeds by the uſe of them: this can- 
not be ſaid of any of the common 
kinds of dung. I know too, and 
by experience, that they are very 
good for making hot beds. 
I ſhall mention another uſe to 
which the leaves of trees may be 


applied by the poor, if they are 
firſt properly dried and prepared; 


I mean that they may ſerve inſtead 
of ſtraw, flocks, or feathers, for 


beds, bolſters, and cuſhions; no- 


thing can be cheaper for this ule, 
and nothing can be wholeſomer or 

J have had ſome experi- 
ence of it, and find that when 
leaves are applied to this ule, 
it is beſt for them to receive ſome 
wet in the drying, whether by rain 
or by water thrown on them is im- 
material: this makes them of a 


rougher contexture, and prevents 


their 
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their falling, by frequent ſhaking, 
into duſt. | ” 

It is only neceſſary to tread them 
very cloſe in the bed, and give 
them a proper degree of moiſture: 
they heat gradually ; and their heat 
is, I think, more equable and per- 
manent than that of horſe-litter, 
there not being ſo much danger of 
burning and ſuffocating the plants 
in the frame. The effect of them 
nearly reſembles that of tanners 
6 1 : 

I have alſo applied theſe leaves 
to another very different uſe ; that 
js, as a ſubſtitute for ſaw- duſt, to 
put among my bottles in my wine- 
bins in my cellar: they ſerve very 
well for this purpoſe, as my cellar is 
dry; and I rather chuſe to make 
uſe of them, as they are eanily 
procured, which is not the caſe 
with ſaw-duſt; for I have been 
often very much puzzled to get a 
few ſacks, as I live at a conſi- 
derable. diſtance from any great 
Ls os 
I have but one thing more to 
mention relative to the uſes of the 
leaves of trees, which is, that I 


have great reaſon to think that oak 
leaves may ſerve, inſtead of oak 


bark, for tanning leather: I can- 
not ſay J ever tried them in this 
intention, becauſe I am not ac- 
quainted with the proceſs uſed in 
tanning; but I have frequently 
ſoaked them for a conſiderable 
time in water, and found the water 
ſtrongly impregnated with their 
qualities: it had a dark colour, 
and a taſte remarkably aſtrin- 
gent. | 
I cannot, therefore, 
that the juices of the leaves of 
the oak have nearly the ſame qua- 
lities as the juices that are to be 
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met with in the bark of the ſame | 


tree; and, if ſo, why may not 
their effects on limed hides be the 
ſame? _ : 1 EY 
OS. 6, %%%%/³f— !!!!! 
A Country Gentleman, 
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Further hints for tanning leather 
without bark. Se 


IN, our laft year's Regiſter, vol. 


page 91, we publiſhed Mr. 
Geſner's propoſal for ſubſtituting 
the duſt of heath dried in an oven, 
to oak bark in tanning of leather. 
The publication of one ingenious 
propoſal, is frequently the cauſe 
of new ones for attaining the de- 


fired end. Accordingly it has been 


ſince propoſed, that the leaves of 
oak, now of little or no value, at 
leaſt in England (ſee the preced- 


ing article) and the ſmall branches 
of heath, confiſting of little elſe _ 1 
but bark, ſhonld be tried for the 
fame purpoſe; and we hope the 


experiment will be made, as the 
ſucceſs of either of theſe methods 
would be of great public utility, 
as well as private advantage; for, 
in the firſt place, it would be a 
very great ſaving to the tanner, 
and conſequently would enable him 
to afford that uſeful commodity at 
a much cheaper rate. Secondly, 


it would be a great ſaving of our 
oak timber, which, it is much 


feared, we ſhall, before it is very 


long, feel the want of. Thirdly, 


the method of tanning with the 
ſmall branches of heath, would 
furniſh ſabſiſtence to many poor 
children upon our heaths, who are 
now a dead weight upon the litile 
induſtry of their parents. | 
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ANTIQUITIES. 


Same account of the Harleian collec- 
tion of. manuſcripts, now in the 
Britiſh Muſeum; from the pre- 

ace to the new index 10 that col. 
 deftion, moſt judiciouſly compiled 
by Mr. Afile. | 


| Hs colle ion was begun 
near the end of the laſt cen- 
tury, by Robert Harley, of Bramp- 


ton Bryan, in Herefordſhire, Eſq; 


afterwards earl of Oxford, and 


lord high treaſurer ; and was con- 


ducted upon the plan of the great 
Sir Robert Cotton. 
_ He purchaſed his firſt conſider- 
able collection in Auguſt 1705, and 
In leſs than ten years he got toge- 
ther near 2,500 curious and rare 
 MSS. among which were thoſe of 
Sir Simon d'Ewes, the Suffolk an- 
tiquary; Mr. John Stow, author 
of the Survey of London; Mr. 
Charles Lancaſter, herald; and 
John Fox, the martyrologiſt. . 
Scon after, the celebrated Dr. 
George Hicks, Mr. Anſtis garter 
king at arms, biſhop Nicholſon, 


and many other eminent antiqua- 


ries, not only offered him their 
aſſiſtance in procuring MSS. but 
prefented him with ſeveral that were 
very valuable. | 

Being thus encouraged to perſe- 


verance by his ſucceſs, he kept 


many perſons employed in pur- 
chaſivg MSS, for him abroad, piv- 
ing them written inſtructions for 
their conduct, | | 


By theſe means, the MS. library 
was in the year 1721 increaſed to 
near 6,000 books; 14,000 original 


_ Charters, and 500 rolls. 


On the 21ſt of May 1724, lord 


Oxford died; but his fon Edward, 
Who ſucceeded to his honours and 


eſtate, till farther enlarged the 


collection; ſo that when he died, 
June 16, 1741, it conſiſted of 


8,000 volumes, ſeveral of them 
containing diſtin& and independent 
treatiſes, beſides many looſe pa- 


pers, which have been fince ſorted 


and 'bound up in volumes; and 
above 40,000 original rolls, char- 
ters, letters patents, grants, and 


other deeds and inſtruments of 
great antiquity. 


The principal deſign of making 


this collection was the eſtabliſhment 
of a MS. Engliſh hiſtorical library, 


and the reſcuing from deſtruction 
ſuch records of our national anti- 
quities, as had eluded the diligence 
of preceding collectors: but lord 
Oxford's plan was more extenſive; 
for his collection abounds with curi- 
ous MSS. in every ſcience. | 
A general idea of the contents of 
this collection may be conceived 
from the following articles. 

Of Bibles and biblical books, 
300 copies in the Hebrew, Chal- 
dee, Greek, Arabic, and Latin 
languages, many of great antiqui- 
ty, particularly, 

A Hebrew bible ſeveral hundred 
years old, to which are prefixed the 


various 


R 
, 
| * 


weſtern copies, a ſyllabus of the 
paraſhoths and haphtaroths for the 
whole year, and two remarkable 


drawings in gold highly emboſſed, 


of the ſacred veſſels and utenſils of 
the ancient Jews. _ 
A Hebrew bible, with ſmall Ma- 
ſoretic notes, adorned with minia- 
tare paintings, written in the 14th 
century. 

A Latin bible, with St. Paul's 


epiſtle to the Laodiceans finely il- 


luminated, written in the 11th 
century, and formerly belonging 
to the cathedral of Anjou. 
The Old and New Teſtament of 
the Vulgate edition, elegantly writ- 


ten in the 13th century, with the 


pſalter of the Gallican verſion 
Rabanus Maurus's prefaces to his 


commentaries on the books of the 
Maccabees, and an interpretation 


of the Hebrew names, adorned 
with moſt beautiful miniatures. 
The reading of the 8th verſe of the 
5th chapter of St. John's firſt epiſtle 
in this MS. is, Et tres ſunt gui tefti- 
monium dant in terra, ſpiritus, aqua, 
et. ſanguis; et hii tres unum ſunt. 

A tranſcript of the books of the 
Old and New Teſtament, written 


in the ſame century, and illumi- 


nated, formerly belonging to the 


Capuchin convent at Montpelier. 
In this MS. the 7th verſe of the fifth 


chapter of St. John's firſt epiſtle is 
wanting ; and the reading of the 
Sth verſe is, Quoniam tres ſunt qui 
teſtimonium dant in terra, ſpiritus, 


aqua, et ſanguis, et tres unum ſunt. 


A copy of the Old and New 


Teſtament, with St. Jerome's Pro- 
logue to the book of Job written 
in Capitals, and of the 13th cen- 
ary. —˙— w | V 
Another copy, finely illuminat- 
ed, written in the 13th century. 
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various readings of the eaſtern and 


t41 
The moſt compleat copy now ex- 
tant of Peter de Riga's verſification 
of the Latin bible, written in the 
14th century. | 
A double roll, containing the 


Hebrew Pentateuch, written with 


great care in a very large charac- 
ter, and without points, or any 
horns or flouriſhes on the tops of 
the letters, on 40 brown African 
ſkins of different e con- 
taining more columns than others, 
and having a ſpace of about four 


lines left between every two books. 


The Hebrew Pentateuch, with 
a Chaldee paraphraſe ; and the 
books of Canticles, Ruth, Lamen- 
tations, Eccleſiaſtes, and Efther ; 
with commentaries of R. S. Jar- 


: chi, and part of the Chaldee inter- 


pretation of the Canticles, written 


inthe 14th century. 


A ſmall roll, eontaining the book 
of Eſther in Hebrew, finely written 


in a very ſmall character, and by a 


Spaniſh hand. : 

Part of the book of Pſalms, and 
the entire books of Proverbs, Job, 
Daniel, Eſdras, Nehemiah, Chro- 
nicles, Ruth, Eccleſiaſtes, Eſther, . 
and Lamentations, , in Hebrew, 
written in the 12th century. 

Part of Exodus, and the whole- 


books of Leviticus, Numbers, Deu- 


teronomy, Eſther, Canticles, Ruth, 


Lamentations, and Ecclefiaſtes, in 
Hebrew, with the haphtaroths; 


of the 14th century. | 

Two copies of the book of Job 
in Latin, one written in the 11th 
century, the other, with a gloſs, in 
the 12th. Eo ON gs 
A fine copy of the books of To- 
bit, Judith, Ruth, and Wiſdom, in 
Latin, with a gloſs, written in the 
13th century. | 

Two biblical books, upwards of 
500 years old, being part of a molt 

| richly 
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richly illuminated MS, the firſt vol, 
of which, beginning at Geneſis, 
and ending with iJob, is preſerved 
in the Bodleian library, [Arch. A. 
154. | They conſiſt of texts accord- 
ing to the vulgar Latin, ſelected 
from the books of Maccabees and 
New Teſtament, with the ſubject 
of each text, repreſented in a pic- 
ture, included in a pretty large 
circle. Underneath each text is an 
Interpretation in Latin, according 
to the opinion of the author, who 


generally applies ſuch text to de- 
monſtrate the hap 


pineſs of virtue 
and the miſery of vice. Theſe ex- 
plications . are alſo repreſented in 
| Hiſtorical paintings, and the whole 
is adorned with illuminated orna- 
ments. ; 


Three very fair copies of the 


New Teſtament, of Wickliff's tranſ- 


lation, all written in his time, and 


one of them, as is ſuppoſed, by his 
own hand. To one of theſe copies 
is prefixed a calendar of the leſſons 
and goſpels of all the Zeere. 
the end are the epiſtles of St. Paul 
to the Laodiceans, and the leflons 
and epiſtles of the old © Lawe, that 
ben red in the chirche all the Zeere 
after the uſe of Saliſbury.” 5 
The four Goſpels in Greek, with 
the Canons of Euſebius, ſaid in a 
note at the end of the MS, and in 


ga had nearly coeval with it, to be 


the proper hand-writing of king 
Theodoſius the Great. | 
A molt auguſt copy of the Greek 


* } Goſpels, in capitals, written in the 
JJ TEES 
An ancient tranſcript of the 
Greels Goſpels, adorned with a 
great variety of hiſtorical paintings, 
and accompanied with an explana- 


| tory treatiſe on the Evangeliſts and 
. evangelical leſſens, a menology, 
the Canons of Euſebius written in 
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illuminated blue and gold letters, 
his epiſtle to Carpian, the preface 
of Irenæus, and another from Coſ- 
ma, the Egyptian's Chri/tianorum 
opinio de Mundo, five Topographia 
Chriſtiana ; allowed to be at leaſt 
as old as the 12th century. It is 
ſaid in a note written on a ſpare 
teaf at the end of this MS, that it 
formerly belonged to a monaſtery, 
that tooks its appellation from the 


prophet Elias. 


A fair copy of the Greek Gof- 
pels, written in the 11th century, 
with the pictures of the Evangeliſts 
painted on gold crowns, and their 


names written on the margins in 


Arabic characters. 
Two other copies of the Greek _ 
Goſpels written in the 12th cen- 


tury, and another of the ſame age, 


adorned with the picture of the 
Holy Virgin and Evangeliſts. 
An elegant tranſcript of the Four 
Goſpels in Greek, written in the 
13th century, illuminated and 
adorned with paintings, and two 
others of the ſame century. 

A moſt venerable Exemplar of 
the four Goſpels of St. Jerome's 
verſion, with the prefaces and ca- 
nans of Euſebius; the whole writ- 
ten in capitals, and allowed to be 
1200 years old. In this MS. it is 
obſervable, that the genealogy of 
our bleſſed Saviour appears. to be 
diſtin, and ſeparated from St. 


Matthew's Goſpel. The following 


words, in two independent lines, 
occurring after the 17th verſe of 


that chapter: 


Genealogia Pucnſjue, R 

Incip. evangl. ſecd. MATT®. 
So that the Goſpel begins at the 
18th verſe of the firſt chapter, in 
the ſame manner as in the famous 
copy of the Evangeliſts written in 

. Ireland, 


jreland, and in another MS. of the 
ſame kind, and of the 12th centu- 
ry; which MSS. are both pre- 
ſerved in this library. It is alſo 
obſervable, that the like diſtinc- 
tion or ſeparation of the genealogy 
of our bleſſed Saviour, from the 
other part of St. Matthew's Goſ- 
pel, is made in the famous copy of 
the four Goſpels, formerly belong- 
ing to king /Ethelſtan, and now 
preſerved in the Cottonian library 
(Tiberius, A. II.) which book was 
appointed to be uſed by the ſuc- 
cp kings of England, at the 
time of their taking their coronation 
oath. | - 

A noble Exemplar of the 'four 
Goſpels, in capital letters of gold, 
written in the eighth century. Eve- 
ry page of the ſacred text, conſiſt- 
ing of two columns, is encloſed 
within a broad and beautifully illu- 


minated border. The pictures of 


the Evangeliſts, with their ſymbo- 
lic animals, are curiouſly painted 
in the front of their reſpective Goſ- 
pels; the initial letter of each Goſ- 
pel is richly illuminated, and ſo 
large as to fill an entire page. To 
the whole are prefixed the pro- 
logues, arguments, and breviaries; 
two letters of St. Jerome to Da- 
maſus, the canons of Euſebius, his 
letters to Carpian, and a Capitular 
of the Goſpels for the courſe of the 
year, all of them written in imall 
golden characters. 3 

A tranſcript of the Latin Goſ- 
pels, with their uſual accompany- 
ments; of the ſame age with the 


laſt MS. written in letters of gold, 


but of a ſmall alphabet; and re- 
markable for the ſingular manner in 


which the genealogy of our Sa- 
viour 1s placed, | 


pels, likewiſe written in the 8th 
century, and formerly belonging 
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An Exemplar of the Holy Goſ-_ 


to the church of St. Ciricius at 
Soiſſons. To this manuſcript are 
prefixed the epiſtle to Damaſus, and 
the uſual arguments, prologues, c. 


with an interpretation of Hebrew 
names, a catalogue of the books 


and veſtments belonging to that 
church, and a liſt of its ſaints, _ 

Two other copies of the four La- 
tin Goſpels, alſo written in the 8th 
century. In the latter of theſe, the 
reading of the 23d verſe of the laſt 
chapter of St. John's Goſpel is, S- 


fic eum volo manere donec veniam 3 
and that of the 24th verſe is, Si eum 


volo manere. 


The four Goſpels of st. Jerome's 


verſion, with his prologues, argu- 


ments, c. the canons of Euſebius, 
and the parallel paſſages, written 


in letters of gold in the tenth cen- 


tury. This MS. is adorned with 
pictures of the following ſubjects, 


painted on purple grounds, vir. 


before the Goſpel of St. Matthew, 
in a circle, are, the repreſentation 
of our Saviour, fitting as enthroned; 


holding in his right hand the 
book of the new law, that of the. 


old law lying in his lap; with the 


four evangeliſts in the | angles, 
kneeling. 2dly, Our Saviour ſtand- 
ing with St. John, reſting his head 
on his boſom. 3dly, The portrait 


of St. Matthew. And 4thly, the ſa- 
*lutation of the Virgin. Before St, 


Mark's Goſpel are the portrait of 


that evangeliſt, and the dormition 
of the Virgin Mary. At the be- 


ginning of St. Luke's Goſpel are 


his portrait, and the crucifixion of 


our Saviour. Before the Goſpel of 


St. John, are, the picture of that 


evangeliſt, and the aſcenfion of our 


Lord. f 


Two other copies, written in the 
ſame century; one of them finely 


decorated with the pictures of the 


evangeliſts and St. Jerome; and hav- 


ing 
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letters. ; | "3 
A very fajt and valuable Exem- 


: * of the Latin Goſpels, of the 
ulgate edition, once belonging 


to the abbey- church of St. Ed- 


mund's Bury; elegantly written in 
the 1oth century, but unhappily 


deſpoiled of the initial leaves of 


the Goſpels of St. Matthew, St. 
Luke, and St. John, probably for 
the ſake of the illaminations. At 
the beginning of this volume is a 


ſyllabus of the evangelical leſſons, 
according to the uſage of the Ro- 
miſh church; and at the end is in- 
ſerted the memorable conteſt be- 


' tween Gundulphus, biſhop of Ro- 
cheſter, and Picote, ſheriff of 


Grandebruge. 
The Latin Goſpels, written with 
red ink, about the beginning of 


the 11th century, and in the Anglo- 
Normanic character. In this MS. 
the genealogy of our Saviour 1s 


alſo detached from the other part 


of Matthew's Goſpel ; as is like- 


wiſe the firit part of the 18th verſe 


of the firſt chapter, Chriſti autem 


generatio fic erat. All the rubrics 


are written in gold capital letters ; 
and the initial letter of each Goſ- 
pel is alſo of gold, and fills an en- 


tire page. 5 
The four Evangeliſts, written in 
the Iriſh character, by Brigidianus, 


or Maol Brighte, for the uſe of 


Gilla, coarb, or vicar of the church 
of St. Patrick, ſuppoſed by father 


Simon to be at leaſt 700 years old. 


Tt is one of the moſt authentic co- 


Pies of the Latin Goſpels, which. 


the Iriſh have ever ſent out of their 
iſland. To this Exemplar are add- 
ed, St. Jerome's prologue of the 
canons of the four Goſpels, an ex- 


planation of ſuch Hebrew and Sy- 


nac names as Occur in the Goſpels, 
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a Hebrew, Latin, and Iriſh vocg. 
bulary, the uſual prefaces, an in. 
terlineary gloſs, and a Catanea Pa. 
tram. | 55 
A tranſcript of the four Evange. 
liſts of the Latin Vulgate, with va. 
rious readings, in Iriſh characters. 
The Epiſtles of St. Paul, the Ca. 
tholic Epiſtles, and the Apocalypſe 
in Latin, with the arguments, Q. 
above 1000 years old; prior to St. 
Jerome's corrections. The readin 
of the Sth verſe of the 5 th chapter 
of the firſt Epiſtle of St. John is in 
the manuſcript, Ft tres ſunt qui 
teſtimonium dant in terra, ſpiritus, 
aqua, et ſanguis, et tres unum ſunt. 
St. Paul's Epiſtles in Arabic. The 
canonical Epiſtles of St. Paul in 


Latin, with a gloſs; his Epiſtle to 


the Laodiceans, and an expoſition 


of the Goſpel of St. John, written 


in the 12th century, 
A Roman Pſalter of St. Jerome, 


written about the time of our king 
Edgar; illuminated; and each 


pſalm elegantly embelliſhed with a 
molt curious hiftorical drawing, il- 


luſtrating the text. A Pſalter, with 


the litany, calendar, &c. elegantly 
written; illuminated and decorated 
with beautiful miniature paintings 
of the 1ith century. A moſt ca- 


rious and finely preſerved Pſalter, 


in Greek, Latin, and Arabic, 
written in the 12th century. King 
Henry III's Pſalter, curiouſly illu- 
minated ; and written for his uſe by 
Thomas de Langley. A Greek 
Pſalter, with facred hymns, of the 
11th century. An extremely fine 


Greek Pſalter, of the 12th centu- 


ry; and another of the ſame age, 
once belonging to the monks of 
Monte Oliveto. A Latin Pſalter, 
with facred hymns, written in the 
13th century. Two Arabic Plal- 


tere, to one of which are ſubjoined 


a pſalm 


V 
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a pſalm compoſed on the ſlaying 


Goliath; and ten ſacred canticles, 
extracted from the ſcripture. A 
Greek and Ruſſian Pſalter. A Slca- 


yonic Pſalter. An expoſition of 
the Pſalter in Latin, illuminated, 
and moſt accurately written in a 
hand of the 10th century; and a 


great variety of other valuable 


tranſcripts of the different bjblical 
books written in the 1oth, 11th, 
and 12th centuries. 


II. Cabbalas, Talmuds, and Tal- 


mudical Books, Targums, Expo- 


fitions, Gloſſes, and Commenta-. 
ries on the Pentateuch, and other 
books of the Old Teſtament, in 
Hebrew, Chaldee, and other lan- 
guages, compiled by the moſt ce- 
lebrated rabbins. Amongſt theſe 
are, a very fine copy of Maimoni- 


des de Lege, in Hebrew, and with- 


out points, written in 1472, by Sa- 
Jomon Ben Alzuk ; and the Sepher 
a Miſvot of rabbi Moſes Ben Jacob 
de Cofi ; written in the beginning 
of the 15th century. A very beau- 
tiful tranſcript of Maimonides's 


Moreh Nebuchim, in Hebrew, 


written in ſmall characters by a 
Spaniſh hand, and finely illumi- 
nated, R. Levi's Hebrew com- 


. mentary on Job, written in the 


15th century. Sundry very ele- 
gant and ancient copies of the Li- 
turgies of the German and other 
Jews; particularly a Liturgy, Cc. 


of the German Jews, written in 
the 13th century. The Machazor, 


or Office of prayers, compoſed for 


their greater feaſts, differing from 
the common printed Liturgy, and 


writen in the 14th century. The 
order of prayer, in which the Ru- 
brics are more ample than in the 
printed books. Tranſcripts of R. 


| Jacob Ben Aſher, and R. Ben Ez- 
ras four orders; containing all the 


Vol. VI. 
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rites, cuſtoms, and ceremonies, as 


uſed by the Jews in their preſent 
diſperſion. | | IR 

III. Near 200 volumes of the 
writings of the Fathers: particu- 
larly a copy of part of the works of 


St. Hilary, written in the gth cen- 


tury, and formerly belonging to the 
church of St. Mary and St. Nicho- 
las of Arenſtein. A fine tranſcript 

of St. Auguſtine's ſermons on the 
goſpel and firſt epiſtle of St. John, 
written in the 12th century, be- 


longing to the ſame monaſtery. A 
beautiful Exemplar of the ſame Fa- 


ther's diſcourſes on the book of 
Geneſis, written in the 12th cen- 
tury : and arother containing his 
books De civitate Dei, et de Trini- 
tate, written in the 13th century. 


St. Chryſoſtom's Greek homilies 


on the epiſtle of Timothy, written 
in the 13th century. The works 
of St. Athanaſius in Greek, of the 
14th century. The homilies of 
St. Baſil, Ephraim Cyrus, and 
John Chryſoſtom, in Greek, writ- 
ten in the 14th century; and ano- 
ther copy of the ſame, with St. 
Gregory's encomium on St. George 
and St. Marira,' likewiſe of the 
ſame age. As elo ancient coun- 
cils, canons end conilitutions ec— 


eleſiaſtical, great variety of anno- 


tations, commentaries, expoſitions, 
harmonies of the four goſpels, pa- 
raphraſes, hiſtories of the Old and 
New Teſtament, &c. with a multi- 
tude of theological treatiſes, many 


of which are highly worthy to be 


conſulted. Ts 
IV. Liturgies and Liturgical 
Books; as the Liturg ies of SS. Chry- 
ſoſtom, Baſil, and Nazianzen, of 
which there are in this collection ta o 
very fair copies in Greek, one with 
the prayers and evangelical and epi- 
ſtolical leſſons, Written in the 11th 
5 century, 


century, and the other written in 


the 14th. The liturgy of the church 
of Syria. Two fair volumes, con- 


' taining the Samaritan Liturgy. The 


Ruſſian Liturgy. The Liturgies of 


the Roman and Greek churches ; 
particularly a moſt valuable Exem- 


plar of that of the latter; wherein 
the ſeveral offices, chants, hymns, 


and antiphones, are marked with 


Greek muſical notes, according to 
the preſent uſage of that church. 


A curious Liturgy, adorned with 


_ beautiful paintings and illumina- 


tions; which from the Calendar 
of German Saints inſerted in it, is 


ſuppoſed to have formerly belonged 


to ſome church in Germany, 
ſeveral Liturgies of the 
England, Oc. | 


Gallican churches ; 


— 


The 
church of 


V. Miſſals, Breviaries, and Hours 


of the Holy Virgin, according to 


the uſe of the Roman, Engliſh, and 
rituals, ordi- 
nals, books cf offices, proceſſionals 


and graduals; many of them cu- 
- riouſly illuminated, and richly a- 
dorned with fine hiſtorical paint- 


ings; among theſe is, the Miſſal 
of the church of '{oul, in Lorrain, 
which, beſides its exquiſite paint- 


ings, is remarkable for having in 
the Litany of Saints, aſter the 
three holy Archangels, one to the 


Angel Uriel; notwithſtanding ſe— 
veral councils had ſtrictly forbid- 
den the invocation of more than 
the three firſt, A Miſſal“ adorned 
with exquiſite paintings, wherein 


the figuresare repreſented of a larger* 
ſize than uluel; and to Which is 
added a calendar, ornamented with 
- ſeveral curious miniatures, where- 
In the ſeveral labours of the farm 


and vinevard throughout the year 


are curiouſly delineated, T'wo Ure- 
- viaries, Painted in a moſt exquiſite 
manner; to cagn of which is pre- 
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fixed a calendar finely - decorated 
with miniatures, of ſaints, country 
ſports, and employments, Sc. A; 
alſo many others. | | 

VI. Ancient Evangeliſteria and 
Lectionaries; among which are, an 
Evangeliſterium, written in Greek 
capitals in the gth centery. An 
Evangeliſterium in Greek capitals, 
written in the year 995, by Con- 
ſtantine, preſbyter: the firſt page 
thereof, and the references to the 
chapters, are in letters of gold. 
Another Evangeliſterium, adorned 
with pictures of the four evange- 

liſts finely painted, and the rubrick 

written 1n letters of gold. At the 
end is a certificate, ſigned on tlie 
10th of March 1699, by Laurence 

Alexander Zacagnius, principal li- 
brarian of the Vatican, teſtifyirg 
that this MS, was then upwards ct 

700 years old. Three Evangeliſte- 

ria, written in the 11th century; 

one of which is remarkable for be- 
ing written on parchment, from 
whence the words of ſome otter 
book have been eraſed. , Allo an 
elegant illuminated tranſcript ef 

«© Wickliff's Goſpelis and Epiſtols 
of all pe Feſtis in pe Zeer by ordie 
as pei ben red in the Meiſe Book 
after pe uſe of Saliſpery.“ 

VII. Store of Menolopies, Mar 
tyrologies, and Lives of Satats; 
which, though they are to be read 
with great caution, yet furniſh ge- 
nuine matter of good note, and not 
readily to be met with el{ewhere. 

VIII. A variety of other books gf 

Religion and Devotion; particularly 
a very fine copy of the-Paſſio Chrij 

Jecundum Euangceliftas, with prayels 
to God and ſeveral faints, neatly 

written in Saxon characters, andi in 
the 8th century. A book of prayers, 
benedictions, and exorciſms, in La. 
tin, written in the 10th century: 

| Wickliff's 


inhabitants; 
founding and incorporation of cities, 
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Wickliff's ſummary of the books of 
the Old and New Teſtament, with 
their authority and uſe to Chriſtian 
men. His Poſtils; and his notes on 
the Pater Noſter, with ſundry other 
diſcourſes. A book in the Armenian 
tongue, containing the Apoſtles 
Creed, a Hiſtory of the Bible, and 
a form of proper confeſſion to be 
uſed before taking the holy ſacra- 
ment. A tranſlation into Perſic of 
the hiſtory of our Saviour; written 
originally in the Porugueſe tongue 
by Father Jerome Xavier, Ethiopic 
prayers. Several tranſcripts of the 
Alcoran, in Arabic, Perſic, and 
other languages; and commenta- 
ries thereon. A collection of Mo- 
hammedan prayers, written in the 
Perſic and Turkiſh tongues. The 
Nadham, or connection of ſentences 
contained in the Alcoran ; with the 
apophthegms of Mohammed. Three 


books of prayers in Arabic, two of 
them written in the African cha- 
racter. Together with other tracts 


on the Mohammedan religion. 

IX. An amazing number of cu- 
rious and authentic manuſcripts, re- 
lative as well to the Topographical 
Deſcription and Antiquities of Bri- 
tain, as to the Civil and Eccleſiaſtical 
Hiſtory of the Kingdom; its Laws, 


Conſtitution, and Government: this 


mine appears inexbauſtible, and eve- 
ry vein full of the richeſt ſtores. 


hiſtories and ſurveys of ſeveral 
counties, and the cuſtoms of their 
Memorials of the 


towns, boroughs, and villages, with 


the moſt remarkable events that 
have happened to each ; their an- 


tiquities, and other curioſities. Ac- 
counts of the ereftions of temples, 


allies, and other buildings; and of 


the remains (if any) of ſuch as have 
been deſtroyed, The eſtabliſhment 
and endowment of pariſhes, foun- 
dations of religious houſes, books 
of ancient tenures, inquiſitions po/# 
mortem, eſcheats, cuſtomaries, ter- 
riers of manors, perambulations of 
foreſts, accounts of ancient coin, mo- 
numental inſcriptions, forts, camps, 
roads, military ways, and other 
antiquities, Which have been ca- 
ſually diſcovered in particular 
places. Notes concerning the moſt 
remarkable rivers, mountains, 
mines, minerals, and other curio- _ 
lities. A variety of tracts, and. 

memoranda, relating to particular 
parts of England, as well in its 
priſtine ſtate, when ſeparated into 


petty Kingdoms, provinces, and 


principalities, during the times of 
the Britains, Romans, and Saxons, 
as ſubſequently, when under the 
dominion of one monarch ; divided 


into counties, ridings, rapes, wa- 
pentakes, Sc. As alſo the laborious 


collections made by Sir Simoney 
D'Ewes, John Fox the martyrolos 
giſt, Mr. Erdeſwick, honeſt John 
Stow, Mr. Charles, Lancaſter he- 
rald, and others. Ss 
_ Secondly, For the Civil and Ee- 
clefialtical Hiſtory ; valuable co- 
pies of our ancient hiſtorians and 
chroniclers, as Gildas, Nennius, 


_ Aﬀerius Menevenſis, Alfred of Be- 
Firſt, For the Topographical part; 


verley, abbot Benedict, Caſtoreus 
or John Beaver, J. Brompton, Raulf 
Boun, Douglaſs monk of Gla- 
ſtonbury, Edmerus, Florence cf 


Worceſter, Robert of Glouceſter, 


William Giſeburn, R. Hoveden, 
Henry Huntingdon, Peter de Ick- 
ham, John Joſelyne, R. Rig- 
den, Peter Langtoft, I. Lewis, 


Adam Murimuth, Geoffery of Mon- 
mouth, Robertus Montenſis, John 
L 2 | Pyke, 
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Pyke, Sir Walter Raleigh, Robert 
de Reading, Thomas Rudburne, 
Simeon of Durham, Richard Sporte, 
Nicholas Trivettt, John Walling- 
ford, Thomas Walſingham, Wal- 
ter of Coventry, Gotſelinus de 
Sancto Bertino, and ſundry anony- 
mous authors of good value. A 
finely illuminated copy of John 
Harding's chronicle, much more 
perfect than the edition publiſhed, 
by Grafton, and containing the 
letter of defiance ſent to king Hen- 
Ty the IVth, by the old Earl of 
Northumberland, Henry Hotſpur, 
his ſon, and the earl of Worceſter, 
His brother, before the battle of 
Shrewſbury; ſome diſcourſes of 
the ſame old earl, touching John 
of Gaunt; a map of Scotland, 
from Carliſle to the water of Tay; 
and another, from thence to Su- 
therland and Cathneſs; with ſun- 
dry other matters omitted likewiſe 

by Grafton. A tranſcript of John 


de Treviſa's tranſlation of Higden's 


Polychronicon, differing from the 


account given of that work by 


Bale and Pitts; together with ſe- 
veral other tranſlations and compo- 
ſitions of Treviſa, not to be met 
with in any other book. No leſs. 
than four ancient copies of the Po- 
lycratica Temporum of Roger Ce- 
ſtrenſis; from whence R. Kigden 
ſtole his Polychronicon. The fa- 
mous and very ancient copy of 
William Malmſbury's elaborate 
treatiſe De Geſtis Regum Anglo- 


rum, which was formerly preſerved 


with great religious care at Ro- 
cheſter. An Exemplar of his four 
books, De Geſtis Pontificum, writ- 
ten in the 12th century; and ſeve- 
ral tranſcripts of the Daaſtable 
Chronicle, one whereof is molt 
beautifully illuminated; and ano- 
ther adorned with the blazon of 
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Henry III. Edw. I. 
and Edward III. 


the arms of divers emperors and 


kings. 

hronicles and hiſtories of ab- 
beys, and other religious houſes; 
as thoſe of Abingdon, St. Alban's, 


Alnewick, Bermondſey, St. Ed- 


mund's Bury, St. David's, Hales, 
Litchfield, Ely, /St. Paul's London, 
and Peterborough. 

Lives of particular kings, and 
hiſtories of their reigns : as of Ed- 


ward the confeſſor; king Harold, 


of whoſe life and miracles here is 
a very fair copy, written in the 
12th century. Henry I. Richard J. 
Edward II. 
The hiſtory of 
Richard II. written by Fran. de 
Marque, a French gentleman, at- 
tendant on the court in the queen's. 
fervice ; adorned with 16 admir- 
able paintings, wherein the prin- 
cipal perſons and habits of thoſe 
times are moſt accurately repre- 
ſented. As alſo thoſe of Henry 
IV. Henry V. Henry VI. and Ed- 
ward IV. 1 

Many original inſtruments to 
ambaſſadors, and letters which paſ- 
ſed between them and the chief 
miniſters of their courts; together 
with authentic copies of an im- 
menſe number of others. 

Letters to and from foreign 
princes and ſtates, negotiations, al- 
liances, leagues, truces and trea- 
ties of peace, commerce, and navi- 
gation. | 
Summons to parliament from the 
49th of Henry III. to the 21ſt year 
of the reipn of K. Henry VIII. in 
many places larger and more cor- 
rect than the work publiſhed under 
that title, by Sir William Dogdale. 
Tranſcripts of the rolls, journals 
and memoranda of parliament ; par- 
ticularly a copy of the parjtament 
rolls, beginning at the 4th yearof N. 

| Edward 
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Edward II. and continued to the end 
of the laſt parliament of K. Henry 
VIII. in thirty volumes; amongſt 
which are the parliament rolls of 
the 
King Edward II. which are, with 
others, omitted by Sir Robert Cot- 
ton, in his abridgment of the 
Tower records, and by him ſup- 
poſed to have been loſt. Journals 
of the houſe of Lords, from the firſt 
year of Henry VIII. to the end of 
the year 1740, in 69 volumes. As 
alſo 111 other volumes, containing 
the Journals of the houſe of Com- 
mons, from the firſt year (inclufive) 
of king Edward VI. to the 8th day 
of March 1701. A numerous col- 


lection of privileges and orders of 


parliament, and ſundry papers re- 
lative to parliamentary affairs. 
Proclamations, original letters, 
journals, and other books of the 
privy council. 5 . 
Books of aids, ſubſidies, reliefs, 
taxes granted to ſundry particular 
kings of England; and accompt 
books of the product and diſpoſal 
of the ancient demeſne lands of the 
crown. h 0 
Latters, papers, books of docquets, 
&s. relative to the offices of the 
privy ſeal, ſignet, ordnance, admi- 
ralty, navy, victualling, cuſtoms, and 
exciſe. Three volumes of very inte- 
reſting original papers and letters, 
which belonged to John Holles duke 
of Newcaſtle, as Lord Privy Seal to 
Q. Anne; giving a better infight 
into the tranſactions of thoſe times, 
and the immenſe ſums iſſued on ac- 
count of the forces employed under 
the D. of Marlborough than can 
eaſily be met with elſewhere. 
Accounts of the public revenue, 
and national expences. Books and 
Papers of the houſhold, and trea- 
lurer of the chamber, Inventories 


5th, 8th, and gth years of 


ters. 
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and indentures of the jewel office 
and wardrobe. Orders, proceed- 
ings, and accounts of the office of 
works. Laws and ordinances for 
management of the mint. 
Several large collections of let- 
ters and ſpeeches of our kings, 
their chief miniſters, and other 
perſons of eminence; particularly 
four volumes, containing original 
letters by the royal family of Eng- 
land, from Henry VIII. to the end 
of king Charles I. Eighteen vo- 
lumes of original letters of divers 
conſiderable perſons, relating to 
public affairs, from the year t 307. 
to 1716, And two volumes, con- 


taining letters written to Henry 


prince of Wales; together with 
original draughts of his own let- 
The above volumes afford 
intereſting anecdotes, particularly 
relative to queen Elizabeth, James 


I. Charles I. and Charles II. un- 


noticed by the elaborate writers of 


the Engliſh hiſtory; and may be 
juſtly deemed ineftimable remains 


of the times to which they relate. 
Hiſtories of the firſt planting and 
propagating of chriſtianity in Bri- 
tain, and its growth and increaſe 
under the Britiſh and Saxon pre- 


The lives and ſucceſſions of Eng- 
liſh archbiſhops and biſhops ; par- 
ticularly a moſt noble illuminated 
copy of the lives of the ſeven firſt 
archbiſhops cf Canterbury, by 


Gotſelinus de Sancto Bertino, monk 


of St. Auguſtine's at Canterbury, 
in the time of St. Anſelm; and 
of which the ſirſt part only, con- 
taining the life of St. Auguſtine, 
is publiſhed by Mr. Wharton. : 

Saxon and Enpliſh councils, and 
the canons promulpated by them. 
Provincial and dioceſan canons and 


' Conſtitutions, 


L. 3 The 
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The forms and manner of elec- 
tion, and conſecration” of archb1- 


' ſhops and biſhops; their juriſdic- 


tions, privilege, and courts. Sur- 
veys, terriers, and rentals of their 
poſſeflions ; taxations of their ſpi- 


riteals and temporals, and inqui- 
fitions relative to the ſkate of their 


reſpective dioceſes, 
Lives and canonizations of ſun- 


dry Britiſh, Saxon, and Engliſh 


Authentic papers and memorials 
relating to the diſſolution of reli- 


gious houſes, and the eſtabliſhment 


of the reformation ; particularly 
draughts of acts of parliament for 


their diſſolution, ſome in the hand- 


writing of king Henry VIII. In- 


ventories of plate, jewels, and other 


valuables belonging to them. In- 
quiſitions, with the ſtate of ſeveral 


epiſcopal dioceſes, and the returns 
made thereto by the biſhops. Ac- 


counts of the erection and proceed- 
ings of the court of augmentation ; 
with four original and very valu- 


able volumes belonging to that 
court. 


Hiſtorical accounts of the ſuc- 
ceſſions, rights, forms, and inftru- 
ments of elections of abbots, priors, 


and other ſuperiors and their offi- 
cers. Chartularies, reg iſters, and 


ledger books of ſundry monaſteries, 


The moſt accurate and valuable re- 


giſter of Dunſtable, begun by Ri- 
chard de Morins, the prior of that 
houſe, and carried on from the foun- 
dation of the priory by king Hen- 


ry I. to the reformation, 


Statutes of the two univerſities, 
and of their ſ:veral colleges and 
halle, and a vat maſs of other 
materials relating, to their hiltory 
and antiquities; with a tranſcript 
of the proccedings of the convo- 


cation upon the divorce of Anne, 
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of Cleves, authenticated under the 
hands of public notaries. | 
Papers relating to the laws, po. 
lity, and civil government of Eng- 
land; divers copies of the laws 
of ſeveral of the Arplo-Saxon, 
Daniſh, and Norman kings. Tran- 
ſcripts of divers of the Magræ 


Chartæ of king Henry III. and 


an inſpeximus and copy of his con- 
firmation, both of the great charter, 
and of the fimilar one, ſealed by 
prince Edward, at London, the 
10th day of March, 1264. Tran- 
ſcripts of ancient ſtatutes, never 
printed. Readings of them ; and ex- 


tracts of all the private acts of par- 


lament remaining in the Rolls 
chapel. Py 


Hiſtorical accounts of, and me- 


morandums, relating to, baronies, 


ſerjeancies, knight-fees, and other 


tenures. Copies of eſcheat, rolls, 
inquiſitions 2% mortem, pleas of 


the crown, Cc. and abundance ef 


other law books. | | 
Many treatiſes on the inſtitugion, 


eſtabliſhment, and juriſdiction of the 
Exchequer, King's Bench, Common 


Bench, Courts of Wards and Live- 


"Tries, Star Chamber, and Chancery; 


as alſo the Cours Leet, Baron, Pye- 
Powder, and other inferior courts ; 
the forms and methods of proceed- 
ings in them reſpectively, and ac- 
counts of their ſeveral officers, re- 
giſters and records. | | 

Diſcourſes on the antiquities, ju- 


riſdiction, and authority of the an- 
cient great officers of the kingdom; 


to wit, the marſhal, ſteward, con- 
ſtable, and admiral. The forms, 
ceremonies, and proceedings uſed 
in their courts ; and extraordinary 


trials before them, 


Original charters of our ancient 
kings, as Edward the Elder, Ed- 
ward, Hardieanute, and Edward the 

| | Con- 
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Confeſſor. The famous charter of 
king Edgar. wherein he is tiled 
MaziuM BriT. Dominvus ; which 
Dr. Hicks hath demonſtrated to 
have been forged after the Norman 


conqueſt, A curious book, co- 


vered with crimſon velvet, and 
adorned with boſſes and haſps of 


flyer gilt and enamelled; the coverd 


and all the leaves indented at the 
top; containing four original In- 
dentures of Covenant, illuminated 
and embelliſhed with hiſtorical 
miniatures, dated the 16th of July, 
in the 19th year of king Henry 
VII. and made between that king 
and the abbot and convent of St. 
Peter's, Weſtminſter, for certain 
maſſes to be for ever after ſaid in 
the chapel of the virgin Mary, 
then determined to be built at the 
eaſt end of that church, as a place 
of reception of the bodies of the 
king, queen, and royal family; 
and for other purpoſes. To this 
indenture book, five broad ſeals of 
king Henry VII. preſerved in 
filver boxes, and ornamented with 
his badges of the portcullis and 
roie ſprigs, are appendant by 
firings of filk, and gold and ſilver 
thread. 8 | | 
X. Heraldical and armorial 
books, particularly forms of ap- 
pointing and crowning kings at 
arms, and of the eſtabliſhment of 
their ſubordinate officers, tricks of 
arms, and enfigns armorial. Tracts 
on the order of the garter, pedi- 
grees of moſt of the nobility and 
gentry of England, with notes, mo- 
numental and feneſtral inſcriptions 
uluftrating their family hiſtories. 

XI. Regiſter-books, chartularies, 
and other evidences of the eſtates 
of our ancient nobility. 

XII. Ceremonials, pomps and 


lolemnities ; as the coronations of 
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moſt of our kings and queens from 


the time of .the Anglo-Saxons to 
that of king George II. Public 
entries, introductions, receptions» 
and feaſtings of royal and princely 


viſitors, foreipn ambaſſadors, &c, 


with the forms of their departures, 
and accounts of the preſents made 
to them on thoſe occaſions. Tilts, 
tournies, juſts, royal maſques, and 
other public entertainments, pub- 


lic proceſſions and cavalcades. Fu- 


nerals of kings, queens, princes, 


and great perſonages allied to the 


royal family, and alſo of perſons 


of quality and diſtinction. 


XIII. In regard to Wales, here 


are topographies, deſcriptions, and 


general hiſtories of the principality. ' 


Natural and civil hiſtories of 


ſeveral of its counties, ſurveys of 
commotes, and extents of lands. 
Statutes, touching the Lords 


Marchers, and orders for the ok- 


ſervance of the council of Wales. 
Tranſcripts of the laws of Howel 
Dha; collections of particular 
laws and cuſtoms prevailing in 
different parts of the principality ; 
accounts of the revenue ariſing 
from the principality ; liſts of fee- 


farm rents ; and pleas of quo ar- 
ranto upon liberties claimed. 
The hiſtories - of Welch heroes, 


by Threes, and many pedigrees 
en! gencalopics of families, with 
thrce volumes of uſeful materials, 
extiact:d by Mr. Hugh Thomas 
from a multitude of public re- 


cords, and private evidences, in 
order to his compiling a genealo- 


gical. hiſtory of the nobility and 


gentry of Wales, and the ſeveral 


families deſcended from them, now 
living in England. | 
X1V. Materials relative to the 
civil and ecclefialtical hiſtory of 
Scotland. N g 
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Deſcriptions, hiſtories, 
nicles, and ſtate of the kingdom. 

A remarkable tranſcript of John 
Fordun's Schotochronicon, and 
Baſton's verſes on the battle of 
Bannoeks Bourne, written in the 
year 1484, for the uſe of William 
Schevez, archbiſhop of St. An- 
drew's, by his domeſtic chaplain 

Magnus Maculloch, a prieſt of the 


dioceſe of Roſs, ſuppoſed to be 


either the famous Black Book of 
Schone, or the St. Andrew's Copy, 
or perhaps the original of both. 
The chronicle of Andrew Win- 
tone iu varte. Ker's, Lindſey's, and 
other chronicles. 
A fine copy of the chronicle of 
Mailros.... „„ 
The life of king David I. written 
by Alred, abbot of Rievaulk. 
- Tranſcripts of public inftru- 
ments concerning the vaſſalage of 
Scotland, and the ſovereignty of 
England over it, which are omit- 
ed by Rymer and Harding. 
Atchievements, arms, pedi- 
grees, Sc. of the nobility and 
Principal gentay of Scotland, _ 
The journal of the treaty of 
union; and a multitude of va- 
| luable and (intereſting papers of 
ſtate, particularly, a tranſcript of 
public inftruments concerning the 
marriage of Mary queen of Scots 
to the dauphin of France, letters 
on ſundry occaſions from Mary 


queen of Scots, lord Burleigh, 


Sir Francis Walſingham, Sir Thomas 
Smith, the earl of Murray, queen 
Elizabeth, Sc. and other pieces 
unnoticed by all 'writers; but ex- 
tremely uſeful in ſettling man 
controverſial points of the hiſtory 
of that unfortunate princeſs, and 
conducive to the diſcloſing and 
clearing up the myſterious intrigues 


chro- 
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carried on during her troubles in 
France, Scotland, and England. 

Hiſtorical accounts of the ſtate 
of the church of Scotland. 

XV. Materials for the hiſtory 
and antiquities of Ireland, As, 
chorographies of the kingdom, and 
topographical deſcriptions of its 
provinces, | 

Ancient and other hiſtories, 
chronicles and annals, eccleſiaſtical 
and civil, particularly, 

A copy of the hiſtory and pro- 
phecies of that country, written 
in the tenth century, and in the 
old Iriſh language. 

Many curious pedigrees, with 
the arms and hiſtories of the prin- 
cipal nobility, | 

A very ancient tranſcript of two 
remarkable pieces of the old Mu- 
nicipal laws of Ireland, with com- 
mentaries and gloſſes thereon. The 
text in this manuſcript is ſo very 
ancient, as to be coeval with the 
times the pieces relate to. The 
one being ſeemingly part of the 
Bretanime, or Judicia Ccoleſlia, 
with the trial of Euna, brother to 
Legarius, chief king of Ireland. 
for the murder of Orane, chariot 
driver to Sr. Patrick, before Dubh- 
thac, the chief Filadha, or King's 
Bard; who, on that ſolemn occa- 
fion, ated as ſole Brehon, or 
judge, with the ſentence paſſed 


thereon in the year 430. The 


other, the great ſanction or con- 
ſtitution of Nine, made in favour 
of Chriſtianity in Ireland, anno 
439, by three kings, three biſhops, 
and three ſages. 25 

XVI. Many ancient copies of 
the Greek and Latin claſſics and 
hiſtorians. . 

XVII. Lexicons, gloſſaries, and 
dictionaries of the Hebrew, Greek, 

; e Latin, 
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Latin, Welch, Chineſe, Perſic, 
Arabic, German, Courlandic, Sax- 
on, Englith, Spaniſh, and Turkiſh 
languages, particularly the Arabic 
dictionary of Abu Naſr Iſmael], 
filius Hamad al Farabi, Al-Turki, 


with the ſupplement of Sherfo'ddin, 
Al-Haſan filius Mohamedis, ſur- 


named Alſagani, written in the be- 
ginning of the 13th century. 

XVIII. Chorographies, anti- 
quities, hiſtories, chronicles, c. 
of France, and other countries. 
Elaborate genealogies of their 
kings, princes, and «illuſtrious 
houſes; and a multitude of tracts 
and authentic papers, explanatory 
of their laws, cuſtoms, revenues, 
polity, and government; amongſt 
which are | : 

Geſta Francorum in Bello Sacro, 
written in the Iith century. A 
chronicle from Adam, of the gth 
century. 1 5 

Liudbrandi Ticienſis Chronicon, 
written in the ioth century. 


Alſo a beautiful tranſcript of the 


4th and laſt volumes of Froiſſart's 


chronicle, elegantly illuminated, 


and having the ſubje& of each 
chapter repreſented in an hiſtorical 
miniature painting, highly finiſhed, 
and placed at the head of it. 'The 


other volumes of this curious work 


are preſerved in the French king's 
library, and are eſteemed among its 
principal ornaments, | 

XIX. Hiſtories of popes, and 
the tranſactions of the ſee of Rome; 


particularly three remarkable vo- 


lumes, the original regiſters of the 


Roman chancery, ſecretly brought 


from Rome upon the death of pope 
Innocent XII. by Monſ. Aymone, 
who was apoſtolic prothonotary of 
tat court. They contain the rules 
0 be obſerved by the clerks, and 
obedientiaries of the Roman chan- 
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cery, in expediting papal bulls, 


briefs, mandates, diſpenſations, and 


grants; a liſt of fines payable by 
eccleſiaſtics to the Roman ſee, in 
all countries under its ſubjection, 
on their being admitted to patri- 


archal, metropolitan, cathedral, or 
conventual churches ; fees and fines 
payable for indulgences, licences, 
and plenary abſolutions, as well 
in criminal as civil cafes; and 
a variety of other intereſting mat- 
ters, demonſtrating the impoſt- 


tions practiſed to fill the pope's 


coffers. + | 


XX, A great number of poems, 


eſſays, ditties, ancient ballads, plays, 


and other poetical pieces in almoſt 
every modern language; many of 


them unpubliſhed, and others ex- 
tremely uſeful to ſuch as ſhall un- 
dertake to give new and correct 


editions of the works of ſuch 
poets, particularly thoſe of our 
own country as have been already 


printed. Amongſt them are, 
A very ancient and fair tranſcript 


of Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, and 


a copy of his hiſtory of Troilus 


and Creſſida, the Knight's Tale, 
the Man of Laws Prologue and 
Tale, the Wife of Bath's Tale, 
and the Clerk of Oxenforde's Tale, 


neither of which MSS. ſeem to 


have been. uſed by the editors of 
Chaucer; the text in both differ- 


ing in many places from all other 
MSS. of that author, as well as 


from the printed copies of his 


poems. 5 
A large volume, being a col- 

lection of ancient and valuable 

poems on curious ſubjects, by 


Chaucer, Lydgate, and other Eng> _ 


liſh poets; amongſt theſe is a poem 
of Chaucer's addreſſed to bis 
empty purſe, and conſiſting of 
twenty ſtanzas, though no more 

than 
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than the three firſt have been pub- 


liſhed. This poem is the more 


curious, as it informs us of ſome 
circumſtances of Chaucer's life 
little Known. | 

A fair tranſcript or tranſlation of 
Lydgate's paraphraſe into Engliſh 
verſe, of Boccace's treatiſe De Oc- 
caſu principum, illuminated and 


embelliſhed with hiſtorical minia- 


ture paintings; being the author's 
preſent-bovk to Humphrey duke of 
Glouceſter, by whoſe command he 
undertook the work. 

Ludgate's lives of St. Edmund 
and St. F:xmund, with divers of 
his other poems, illuſtrated with 
120 very elegant hiſtorical pictures 
of different ſizes; beſides other 
embelliſhments of illuminated let- 
ters, Oc. ſo as to render it the 
fineſt manuſcript of the Engliſh 
language, written in the time of 
King Henry VI. whoſe book this 
was, being preſented to him by its 


| author: 


A large and beautifully illumi- 
nated copy of the Confeſſio Aman- 
tis of John Gower, containing a 
collection of the principal pieces 
of Chaucer and Gower, finely 
Written and ornamented. 
An hiſtorical, political, and 
moral poem, conſiſting of 320 
ſtanzas; the ſubject is the unfor- 
tunate reign of king Edward II. 
whoſe ghoſt is introduced as re- 
lating his tranſactions and diſaſters. 
The author, who is ſuppoſed to be 

Mr. Edmund Spenſer, addreſſes 
this poem to queen Elizabeth. 
Alſo the ſame poem reviſed and 
corrected by many alterations, and 
fitted up for the peruſal of king 
James J. | 

A very fair and beautiful tran - 
ſcript of the celebrated poem en- 


titled Le Roman de la Roſe, begun 
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in French verſe, by William de 
Lorris, continued and finiſhed by 


John Clopinel, alias John Moone, 


of Mewen upon the river Loyer. 
This manuſcript is richly orna- 
mented with a multitude of mi- 
niature paintings, executed in the 
molt maſterly manner. It is pro- 


bably the copy which was preſent- 


ed to Henry IV. the blazon of his 
arms being introduced in the illu- 
minations, with which the firſt 
page of this work is embelliſhed. 
Many original poems by John 
Lydgate, Gower, 'Treviſa, &c. 
XXI. A large collection both of 


ancient and modern muſical com- 


poſitions, with curious anecdotes 
relating to their authors, written 
for the moſt part by Mr. Wänley, 
by whom they were amaſſed, he 


being not only a great judge of 


muſic, but a very able compoſer. 
XXII. Books of architecture, 


geometry, gunnery, fortification, 


ſhip- building, and military affairs; 
particularly a large volume written 
in High Dutch, ſoon after the in- 


| vention of fire arms, being a treatiſe 
on military affairs, illuſtrated with 


a great number of fine drawings in 
water colours, repreſenting the pro- 


per forms of marches, encamp- 
ments, and diſpoſitions of armies ; 


orders of battle, attacks, ſieges, 


and ſtorms of forts, towns, and 


caſtles; draughts of ſhips of war, 


fireſhips, and fleets, bridges of 
timber and ſtone, hydraulic en- 


gines, - tools, inſtruments, and 
warlike machines of every kind ; 
the form of the ancient Britiſh 
Chariot. 5 | 
XXIII. Natural hiſtory, agri- 
culture, voyages, travels, Cc. 
particularly, an Herbarium, writ- 
ten in Saxon, and in the tenth 
century. And, | 


» — 


A very valuable volume of Geo- 
ponics in Greek, with Scholia, 
not hitherto publiſhed, written 
upon filken leaves, and near 500 
years old. 

XXIV. Many rare MSS. in Aſtro- 
nomy, Coſmography, and Geo- 
graphy. „„ 
XXV. A vaſt variety of Alchy- 
mical, Chymical, Chirurgical, 
Pharmaceutical and Medical traQs, 
one whereof, being a treatiſe in 
High Dutch, on the proceſs for 
finding the philoſopher's ſtone, 
formerly belonged to the famous 
M. Cyprianus, from whoſe niece, 
Mrs. Priemer, it was purchaſed, 
and preſented to Edward earl of 
Oxford. This book is divided 
into a great number of chapters ; 
on the back of the laſt leaf of each 
chapter the ſubject thereof is re- 
preſented in an emblematical pic- 
ture, in which the beauty of its 
colouring, the diſpoſition of the 
figures, the elegance of their atti- 
tudes, and the propriety of com- 
poſition is ſcarcely to be equalled. 

XXVI. A great number of vo- 
lumes of original letters, and au- 
| thentic tranſcripts of others, writ- 
ten as well by ſundry perſons who 
have been eminent for their high 
fiations in the ſtate, as by thoſe 
wio were remarkable for their li- 
terary accompliſhments. | 

Laſtly, a prodigious variety of 
MSS, which, exclufive of their im- 
portance in other reſpects, are high- 


ly valuable on account of the many 


beautiful illuminations and excel- 
lent paintings; thoſe pictures be- 
ing not only uſeful for illuſtrating 


the ſubject of the books in which 


they are placed, but furniſhing 
excellent leſſons and uſeful hints 
to painters, perpetuating the re- 
preſentations of the principal per- 
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ſonages, buildings, utenſils, ha- 


bits, armour, and the manners of, 


the age In which they were paint- 
ed, and very probably preſerving 
ſome pieces of eminent painters, 
of whoſe works no other remains 
are extant. Some of theſe MSS, 
have already been occaſionally men. 


tioned, and to them muſt be added; 


A meſt noble copy of biſhop 
Groſthead's Specu/um Humone Sal- 
vationis, every page whereof is 
decorated with admirable pictures 
explanatory of its contents, 


A tranſlation of Valerius Maxi- 
mus into French, by Simon de 


Heſdin, and Nicholas de Goneſſe, 


compriſed in ſour large volumes, 


with fine hiſtorical paintings placed 
at the head of each book, repre- 


ſenting the principal ſubjects treat- 


ed of therein; together with an- 
other copy of the four laſt books 


of the ſame work, embelliſhed 


with paintings in the like manner, 


and by the ſame hand as the 
former. . | 

A moſt noble volume, conſiſting 
of the Antiquities of the Greeks 


and Romans, repreſented in paint- 


ings. | 

A volume, entitled, Le Tre/or 
de Maitre Fehan de Mehun, with 
paintings. 3 | 

The four elements and four 
ſeaſons, painted by J. Bailly, and 
intended as patterns of tapeſtry 


for the French king. 


RS ' 0 
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An a of the diſcovery and 


conqueſt of Siberia; from Bull's 
travels. | 


AT the beginning of the laſt 
century, a Don Coſlac, named 


Yarmak, being obliged by ſome 


accident, to leave his native ccun- 
| try, 
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try, and having no means of ſub- 
ſiſtence, he, with a few accom- 
plices, betook himſelf to rob- 
bing on the highway. He ſoon 
became famous and powerful, for 


he robbed only the rich, and, by 


generofity uncommon in ſuch a 
character, liberally beſtowed to 
ſuch as were in want. He never 
killed, or even hurt any perſon, 
unleſs compelled to ſuch outrages 
in his own defence. This beha- 
viour fo raiſed his reputation, that 
all the idle fellows in the country 
_ enliſted themſelves in his gang, 
and he became at laſt fo trouble- 
ſome, that the governors of the 
ſouthern provinces ſent out troops 
to apprehend him; but he being 
informed of their deſign, with- 


drew from the land, and procuring 


boats upon the Volpa, commenced 
Pirate. Being attacked here alſo, 
de was forced to croſs the Caſpian 


ſea and ſhelter himſelf on the Per- 


Han ſhore, where he paſſed for a 
merchant. Being again diſcover- 
ed, he was obliged by the Perſians 


to quit their coaſt; and now his 


only refuge was to return to the 
Volga, where he behaved with 
great circumſpection, often lurk 
ing in woods and villages: and, 

being in no want of money, he 
paid liberally for every thing he 
needed. Foreſceing, however, that 
ſuch a numerous gang could not 


de long concealed, he took the re- 


ſolution of leaving the Volga, and 
ſteered his courſe up the river Ka- 

ma, at that time little frequented 
by the Ruſſians, or any other na- 
tion; here he hoped to find, at 
leaſt, a fafe retreat during the 
winter. Yarmak, therefore, with 
his followers, amounting to 200, 
continued their voyage up the Ka- 


ma, till they were flopped by the 
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ice at no great diſtance from a 


large village. The inhabitants 
were alarmed at the ſight of ſo 
many armed men, whom they were 
not able to oppoſe, they therefore 
gave them a hoſpitable reception, 
Yarmak demanded only provifions 
and winter quarters for his men, 
promiſing to leave them unmoleſt- 
ed in the ſpring In conſequence 
of this declaration, he and his fol- 
lowers paſſed the winter very quiet- 
ly in that remote place, afraid, 
however, at the approach of ſum- 
mer, of being diſcovered by the 
government, and uncertain what 
courſe to ſteer ; it was at laſt de- 
termined to croſs the mountains of 


Verchaturia, and go to the eaſt 


ward, in hopes of finding ſome un- 
inhabited country, at leaſt, a iafe 
retroat, 5 

Having paſſed the mountains, 
they ar:ived at the river Tur; and, 
finding it navigable, ſoon made a 
ſufficient number of canoes for the 
whole gang. After rowing for ſome? 
days down the Tor, they diſcovered 
ſevera] villages of Mahometan Tar- 
tars, who were ſurpriſed at the fight 
of ſuch a number of ſtrangers, of 
whom they had before never ſo 
much as heard. Yarmak having 
got what intelligence he could 


procure of the ſituation and go- | 
vernment of the country, purſued 


his voyage to the river Tobol ; 
where he found the towns popu- 
lous, and the land well cultivated. 
His approach alarmed the king of 
the Tartars, who aſſembled a nu- 
merous body of horſe and foot, 
armed with bows and arrows, and 
lances, and other ſuch weapons, 
with whom our adventurer had 
many ſkirmiſhes, and defeated 


great multitudes by means of his 
fire- arms, which had never before 
e been 
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en known in theſe parts. The 


or Tartars were as much amazed 
ind terrified at the fight of the 
guſſians and their arms, as the in- 
habitants of Mexico on the arrival 


of the Spaniards in America, to 


which Siberia may, in many re- 
ſpe&s, be compared. 

Yarmak finding his enemies daily 
more numerous, the nearer he ap- 
proached the refidence of the Tar- 
ar king; having alſo loſt many of 
his men in continual encounters, 
and ſpent the greateſt part of his 
ammunition, knowing, beſides, of 
no place of ſafety, where he might 
paſs the winter, which is both long 
and ſevere in this quarter, at laſt 
determined to retreat. He there- 
fore ſteered his courſe to the well, 
up the Tobol, and Tur rivers. The 
Tartars gave him no reſt, but har- 
aſſed him perpetually from the 
banks. He himſelf, and a few 
more, eſcaped with a conſiderable 


booty, and returned to the village 


where they wintered before. The 


inhabitants, on ſeeing the rich furs 


and other ſpoils, gave them a wel- 
come reception; and Varmak did 
not forget to diſpenſe his favours 
liverally among thoſe who had en- 
tertained him in his diſtreſs, when 
be fled from juſtice. | 

Our adventurer had now time to 
refle& on his miſerable circum- 
ſtances. He conſidered, that his 


lurking in theſe parts, though re- 


mote from any town, could not. be 
long kept a ſecret ; to make another 


attempt againſt the Tartars with a 


bandful of men, ill provided with 
ams and ammunition, might per- 
haps be ruinous, and certainly un- 
lucceſsful, He therefore reſolved 
to ſabmit himſelf to the Czar's 
clemency, in hopes of obtaining 
a pardon for himſelf and his ac- 
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complices, on condition of point- 
ing out the way to a rich and eaſy 
conqueſt of a country which he 
had diſcovered. The propoſal was 
made at court by a friend, and was 


of too great importance to be ne- 
glected. In ſhort, Yarmak was 
brought to Moſcow under a fafe 


conduct, where he communicated 
the whole affair. He begged his 
majeſty's pardon, and aſked a cer- 
tain number of troops, which he 


promiſed to lead to glorious con- 
queſt, His majeſty granted him a 


Pardon, approved of the expedition, 
and gave orders for the troops to 


attend him, They marched to Soli- © 
kamſki, where they paſſed the win- 


ter in making preparations for their 
enterpriſe. . 


During this interval, Varmalk 


behaved with ſurpriſing prudence 
and activity, and diſcovered him- 
ſelf to be a perſon of uncommon 


genius. He collected ſuch of his 


former followers as remained, and 
formed them into a company, in 


whom he could confide on all oc- 


caſions. „ Ws | 
At the proper ſeaſon, the troops 


ſet out towards Siberia. On coming 
into the inhabited part of the coun- 


try, they found many ſtraggling 


parties of Tartars in arms, ready 


to oppoſe them, and a number of 


boats upon the rivers, full of 
armed men; the king of the Tar- 


tars himielf was on board one of 
theſe veſſels. This expedition was 
of ſhort duration, and fully an- 


ſwered the expectations of the Ruſ- 


ſiens. The Tartars in the boats, 


being purſued by the Ruſſians, a 


battle enſued on the river Irtiſh. 


Yarmak obſerving the king's barge, 
ordered his crew to board her, 
which he endeavouring to do 
at the head of his men ; jumped 
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ſhort, fell into the river, and was 
drowned, to the great grief of all 
his followers. Thus fell poor Yar- 
mak! Notwithſtanding this mis- 
fortune, the Ruſſians gained a 
complete victory. The brave king 

of the Tartars loſt his life alſo in 
the action. His ſon, and the reſt 
of the royal family, were taken 
priſoners, and ſent to Moſcow, 
where they were honourably re- 
ceived by the Czar, and treated 
according to their quality. 'The 
prince had an extenſive property 
granted him in Ruſſia, which the 
family -now enjoys, together with 
the title of Sibirſky Czarewitz, or 
prince of Siberia. - 


* 


An account of A remarkable monu- 

ment found near Aſhford in Derby- 
fire; by the Rev. Mr. Ewvatt of 
Aſeford. From the Philaſophical 
Tranſactions for the year 1702. 


[| N the year 1759, as ſome people 
were. making a turnpike road 
through the village of Wardlow, 
near this place, they thought pro- 
per to take out of an adjoining 
field, an heap of ſtones, that had 


lain there time immemorial, and 


without any tradition, that I could 
find, why it was thrown together in 
that place, although it was mani- 
| feſt it was a work of art. Here, to 
their great ſurpriſe, upon removing 
the ſtone they found a monument, 
to the memory of 17 perſons, or 
more, who had been there 1n- 
terred. ; 

The bodies appeared to have 
been lain upon the ſurface of the 
ground, upon long flat ſtones, and 
their heads and breafts protected 
from the incumbent weight of 
— ſtone, by ſmall walls made round 
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them, with a flat lone over the 
top, excepting the two capital 
ones, which were walled up, and 
covered from head to foot, in the 
form of a long cheſt, with a fone 
cover over each. 

Upon removing the rubbiſh, 
many bones, ſuch as jaw-bones, 
teeth, and the like, were found 
undecayed ; but .none at all of the 
larger bones of the body that ! 
could learn, The heap of Rones f 
that covered them was Circular, 32 
yards in diameter, and about fire 


feet high; and the ſtones, forming 


the coffins or tombs, appear, very 
plainly, to have been taken from 


a ſtone quarry, about a quarter of 


a mile diſtant. A part of the cir- 


cle is vacant, but probably it was 
not ſo originally, as there were 


found ſeveral bones and teeth in 


that ſpace; the cauſe might be, 
that as the part lay next the road, 


it might have met with an acci- 


dental diſturbance, or, what is yet 


more likely, the people that came 
to clear the ſtone away, beginning 
on that ſide of it, deſtroyed that 
part before they were aware that it 


was any ways remarkable, or wor- 


thy note. | 

There is one circumſtance that 
ſeems to denote the monument to 
have been rather modern, which 1 
this: One of the walls incloſing 
the field, in which this circular 
monument ſtands, runs through it 
within a few feet of the circumfe- 
rence ; and it appears, from the beſt 


obſervations J could make, that the 


weall was erected before the monu- 


ment was made, as I think it hardly 


probable that the perſons who built 
it would be at the trouble 0 
remove that part of the circle 
that was without, for the lake 
of building a feld-wall entirely 


F level; 
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'evel ; which is the caſe; for all 
that portion of the circle, from 
the inſide of the wall, was as level 
as any other part of the field: and 
as walls, I apprehend, are not of a 


very ancient date here (if the above 


be a fact) I cannot help conclud- 
ing, that the monument muſt 
have been ereQed in ſome or other 
of the wars of the houſes of York 
and Lancaſter, or later; but this is 
enly conjecture, and muſt be ſub- 
mitted to the judgment of the 
more curious, or thoſe who may 
have heard of, or ſeen ſome ſimilar 


ones; for my part, in my reading, 


[ have not met with any thing at 
all like it. The ſeveral coffins 
were about two feet high, and the 
two. complete ones about ſeven 
feet ſix inches long, each, and the 
others had the flat ſtone nearly the 
ſame length; but the covering ex- 


tended only as far as the breaſt. 


3 
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Account of a ſceleten of uncommon dis 


menſons, lately found in the county 
of Durham. 
. 


A Few weeks ago a gentleman 
from Durham was brought to 
fee me, who ſhewed me ſome large 


teeth, and two Roman coins. The 
jaw of a gigantic ſkeleton of a 
man, and the coins were found in 
the grave near it. The account 
he gives is in ſubſtance as follows: 

Upon Fullwell- hills, near Mun- 
cremouth in the county of Dur- 
ham, and within a meaſured mile 
of the ſea, there are quarries of 
lime which he rents of the pro- 
prietor. 
removed a ridge of lime ſtone and 


_ Tubviſh, upon ons of theſe quar- 


met, Which he was digging in 


in the year 1759, he 
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ſearch of ſtone that was there very 
good; (the ridge was about 25 
yards in length from eaſt to weſt, 
its perpendicular height was about 
a yard and an half, its breadth at 
the top was near ſix yards, and the 


ſides were ſloping like the ruins of 
a rampart.) In the middle of this 


bank was found the ſkeleton of a 
human body, which meaſured nine 
feet fix inches in length, the ſhin- 
bone meaſuring two feet three 
inches from the knee to the ancle ; 
the head lay to the weſt, and was 
defended from the ſuperincumbent 
earth by four large flat ſtones, 
which the relator, a man of preat 
probity, who was preſent when 
the ſkeleton was meaſured, and 
who himſelf took the teeth out of 


the jaw, ſaw removed. The coins 


were found on the ſouth fide of 
the ſkeleton, near the right-hand. 
Yours, &c. 
enn, 


— 
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Account of ſome antiquities lately 
found at Leaves. | 

Lewes, Aug. 15, 1763. 
SIR, - e 
HE South-downs near this 

= place abound very much with 


thoſe laſting monuments of anti- 
teeth, he ſaid, he took out of the 


quity, the Barrows or Tumuli of 


our anceſtors, either Britiſh, Ro- 


man, or Daniſh, or perhaps all of 
them, the chiefeſt part of which 


are of a bell faſhion, with a ſink 


in the middle; ſome are double, 
ſome ſingle, others treble ; ſome - 


few there are of the long kind, 


one in particular at Aldfriſton is 
55 yards long, with three ſinks, 
one at each end, and one in the 
middle, with a deep ditch on each 


ſide, from whence the earth was 
thrown that compoſes it. A gen- 
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tleman at Aldfriſton had the en- 
rioſity to have one of the circular 
ones opened a few weeks ſince, and 
accordingly begun on the fouth- 
fide, and at a few feet in, found 
the ſkeleton of a man lying on his 
fide in a contracted form, with his 
head to the weſt; the bones were 
very firm and hard, owing to the 
nature of the ground on which 
they lay, which was a bed of chalk. 
During the courſe of digging were 
found ten knives of different make, 
Iron ſpikes, charcoal, a thin piece 


of yellow metal, bones of brute 
animals, Sc. In the middle, un- 


der a pyramid of flints, was found 
an urn holding about a gallon, 


full of burnt bones and aſhes ; it 
was careſully placed on the chalk 
rock, with about four feet of earth 


over it, was of unbaked clay, and 
had ſome rude ornaments on the 


verge of it. Mr. Lucas of Ald- 
friſton is in poſſeſſion of it, with 


the knives, c. | 
Yours, Cc. TN, 
STEPHEN VINE. 


2 — — 


An account of ſome antiquities lately 


found in the cathedral of Exeter. 


| Exeter, Aug. 20. 
SIR, N | 
IN taking op the old floor of our 


* choir, in order to new pave it, 
we have been obliged to commit 


ſome ſacrilegious burglaries on the 
On re- 
moving a large ſtone, (under that 
which had the monumental in- 


ſcription) which lay too high for 


the bed of the floor, we laid open 
a very ſhallow walled grave, in 


Which was a leaden coflin of an 


ancient form: the cover was part- 
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ly decayed; and on removing what 
remained, we found a ſkeleton 
pretty entire. On the right ſide 


ſtood a ſmall ſilver chalice, covered 


with the paten. A piece of filk, 
or linen, (we could not tell which) 


was bound round the ſtem or pil. 


lar of the chalice. Among the 
duſt we found a fair gold ring, 
with a large but not very gcod 
ſaphire; the whole as freſh as if 
juſt brought from the jeweller's, 
On the left-fide lay the remains of 
a wooden croſier, which ſcarce re- 
tains enough of its original form 
to determine what it had been. 
Tradition, (for we have nothing 
elſe to depend on, the inſcription 
having been long ſince effaced) 
informs us, that the exuviz were 


thoſe of 'Thomas de Bitton, biſhop 


of Exeter, who was buried about 
the year 1306, in the reign of Ed- 
ward II. 'The bones were very 
reſpectfully covered up again, but 


the ring and chalice are reſerved 


for the inſpection of the curions 
in the repoſitory of our archives, 
LEY Vours, A. B. 


— 


State of the city of Rome, and its 
environs, in regard to its air and 
inhabitants, at ſeveral periods 
fince the declenſion of the Reman 
empire. From Mr. Condamint's 


Tour to Italy, 
1H E Campagna of Rome, for- 


1 merly ſo well peopled and fll- 


ed with delightful palaces, is at 
preſent deſert, and the air there 
We ſcarce 
meet now with a few villages, or 
hamlets, in an extent of ground 


which once contained twenty-five 


cities or towns; I ſpeak of ih? 


Country 


* 


of which Velitræ, now Velletri, 
vas the capital. It is the ſame 
with all the environs ot Rome: 
they are uninhabited, eſpecially 


during the hot months, except a 


few elevated places, ſuch as Ti- 
yoli, Fraſcati, Albano, Sc. 

| endeavoured to inform myſelf 
with reſpe& to an opinion ſo ge- 
nerally propagated, of the pre- 
tended mortal danger of expoſing 
one's ſelf to the air of the Cam- 
pagna of Rome in hot weather; 
and I am convinced that this danger 
is not greater than that which we 
run in every other country that 1s 
moiſt and marſhy. What they al- 
ledge for the moſt part concerning 
the air of Rome and its environs, 
is very little moge than an old pre- 


judicez very juſt indeed in its prin- 


ciples, but which it 15 time to. re- 
train within its proper bounds, by 
examining its original and founda- 
tion. — | LR 

[t was after the invaſion of the 


Goths in the fifth and ſixth cen- 


turies that this corruption of the 
air began to manifeſt itſelf, The 
bed of the Tiber being covered by 
the accumulated ruins of the edi- 
ices of ancient Rome, could not 
but raiſe itſelf conſiderably, But 
what permits us not to doubt of 
this fact is, that the ancient and 
well preſerved pavement of the 
Pantheon and its portico, is over- 
towed every winter; that the wa- 
ter even riſes there ſometimes to 
me height of eight or ten feet; 
and that it is not poſſible to ſup- 
poſe that 
ſhould have built a temple in a 
Place ſo low as to be covered with 
the waters of the Tiber on the 
leaſt inundation, It is evident 
then that the level of the bed of 
Vor. VI. FEES 5 
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country inhabited by the Volſci, 


a perſon of ſixty. 
time after the popes transferred 
the ſeat of their reſidence to Avig- 


the ancient Romans 
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this river is raiſed ſeveral fest; 
which could not have happened 
without forming there a kind of 


dikes or bars. The choaking up 


of its canal neceſſarily occaſioned 
the overflow and reflux of its wa- 


ters in ſuch places as till then had 
not been ſubje& to inundations : 
to theſe overflowings of the Tiber 
were added all the waters that 


eſcaped out of the ancient aque- 
ducts, the ruins of which are till 


to be ſeen, and which were entire- 
ly broken and deſtroyed by Totila. 
What need therefore of any thing 
more to infect the air, in a hot cli- 


mate, than the exhalations of ſuch 
a maſs of ſtagnating waters, de- 


prived of any diſcharge, and be- 
come the receptacle of a thouſand 


impurities, as well as the grave of 


ſeveral millions both of men and 


animals? 'The evil could not but 
increaſe from the ſame cauſes, 
while Rome was expoſed to the 
incurſions and devaſtations of the 


Lombards, the Normans, and the 


Saracens, which laſted for ſeveral + 


centuries. The air was become ſo 


infectious there at the beginning of 


the thirteenth century, that pope 


Innocent III. wrote that few peo- 
ple at Rome arrived to the age of 


forty years, and that nothing was 
more uncommon there than to ſee 
A very ſhort 


non: during the ſeventy-two years 


they remained there Rome became 


a deſert, the monaſteries in it were 


converted into flables; and Grego- 
ry XI. on his return to Rome, in 
1376, hardly counted there thirty 
thouſand inhabitants. At his death, 
began the troubles of the great. 


ſchiſm in the weſt, which couti- 


nued for upwards of fifty years. 


Martin 
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ended in the year 1429, and his 


firſt ſucceſſors, were able to make 


but feeble efforts againſt ſo inve- 
terate an evil. It was not till the 
beginning of the ſixteenth century 
that Leo X. under whom Rome 


began to reſume her wonted ſplen- 


dor, gave himſelf ſome trouble 
about re-eſtabliſhing the ſalubrity 


of the air; but the city being 


ſhortly after beſieged twice ſuc- 
ceſſively by the Emperor Charles 
the fifth, ſaw itſelf plunged again 
into all its old calamities; and 


from eighty- five thouſand inhabi- 


tants, which it contained under 
Leo X. it was reduced under 
Clement VIII. to thirty-two thou- 
ſand. In ſtiort, it is only ſince 
the time of Pius V. and Sextus V. 
at the end of the ſixteenth century, 
that the popes have conſtantly em- 
ployed the neceflary methods for 
purifying the air of Rome, and 
its environs, by procuring proper 
diſcharges for the waters, drying 
up the humid and marſhy grounds, 


and covering the banks of the 
Tiber, and other places reputed 
uninhabitable, with ſuperbedifices. 


Since that time a perſon may dwell 
at Rome, and go in or out of it 
at all ſeaſons * the year. At the 
beginning, however, of the pre- 
ſent century, they were ſtill afraid 
to lie out of the city in ſummer, 


when they had reſided there; as 


they were alſo to return to it, when 


once they had quitted it. They never 
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Martin V. in whom this ſchiſm 


ventured to ſleep at Rome, even 
in broad day, in any other houſe 


than their o-wn“. They are greatly 


relaxed at preſent from theſe an- 
cient ſcruples : J have ſeen cardi. 
nals, in the months of July and 


Auguſt, go from Rome to lie at 


Fraſcat:, Tivoli, Albano, &c, and 
return the next or the following 
days to the city, without any de- 
triment to their health: I have 
myſelf tried all theſe experiments, 
without ſuffering the leaſt incon- 
venience from them: we have even 
ſeen in the laſt war in Italy, two 
armies encamped under the walls 
of Rome, at the time when the 
heats were moſt violent. Vet not- 
withſtanding all this, the greater 
part of the country people dare 
not ſtill venture to lie during that 
ſeaſon of the year, nor even as 


much as fleep in a carriage, in any 
part of the territory comprehend- 


ed under the name of the Cam- 
pagna of Rome. _ 

M. Lanciſi and M. Leprotti, 
phyſicians to the popes Clement 
XI. and XII. as well as M. La- 
pi , have ſtrenuouſly combated, 
both by reaſon and experience, the 
abuſe of this old prejudice, but it 
is only by inſenſible degrees that 
the truth begins to prevail. It 
muſt alſo be confeſſed that the ex- 
periments made for proving an air 
that is reputed mortal not to be ſo, 
are neceſſarily very few, and no 
leſs foreign from the end propoſed. 


They cannot in Rome compel a tenant to diſlodge in ſummer, even on default of 


dayment. | 


Þ See Joan. 


Marie Larciſs Diſſertatio, &c. or the Diſſertation of Joanna Maria 


Lancifi, concerning the natural and adventitious qualities of the Roman climate, 
pabliſhed at Rome in 1711: and the Ragionoments contra la wolgare opinione, &c. da 


G., ani Girolamo Lapi, Rome, 1749. 
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Having in a former volume C vol. III. 
5. 162,) | mg Some actount of 
the firſt volume of gravings from 
the paintings and drawings diſ- 


covered among the ruins of Hercu- 


lantum, awe think it incumbent upon 


us, now that the ſecond volume of 


. that magnificent work has been 


publiſhed, to give our readers ſome 
account of it likewiſe, as far as 
it relates to the ſame ſubject᷑. 


hene account of the ſecond volume of 
gravings from the paintings and 
drawings found among the ruins 
of Herculaneum. | 


T appears by ſeveral pieces in 
this volume, that the ancient 
painters were not more exact in the 
repreſentation of the dreſſes and 


vith reſpect to the architecture re- 
preſented in the pictures found in 
Herculaneum, the rules of art are 
riolated in the groſſeſt manner; 


| there are columns of an enormous 
height, with reſpe& to their dia- 


meter, ſo as to have the appear- 


tice of walking ſticks ; and the 


landſcapes, of which there are ſe- 
reral in this volume, are diſgraced 
with a variety of objects nat exiſt- 
ng in nature, but merely in the 
capricious fancy of the artiſt : at 
laſt ifthey are natural objects, they 
ae ſo wantonly and unſkilfully-re- 
preſented, that the ſpeRator is at 
{loſs to know what they axe. 
Among the moſt remarkable 
pieces in this volume, are the fol- 
Wing :; | : 
„ 1, An hermaphrodite, holding 
n the left hand a leaf repreſenting 
that of a Jaurel in its ſhape, . but 
nuch larger if the rules of propor- 
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ornaments of their figures, nor 
eren in their repreſentation of na- 
tural objects, than the moderns : 
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tion are obſerved, It has however 


been generally ſuppoſed by the li- 
terati who have ſeen it, to have 


been intended to repreſent a laurel 


leaf, and they obſerve that the 
ſame 1s generally found in the 
hands of the hermaphroditical 
figures which are ſo common an 
ornament in the baths, both of 
men and women ; they ſuppoſe 
that it ſerved as a kind of fan, and 
was a ſymbol of effeminacy. The 
ſcholiaſt of Ariſtophanes tells us, 
that it was common for lovers to 
carry leaves in their hands, upon 
which they wrote the names of 


their miſtreſſes; and it was alſo 
common to ſtigmatize effeminate - 


perſons by the name of bay - bearers. 
'The colour of the leaf repreſented 
in this picture is reddiſh, which 
has been urged as an objection to 
its being a laurel; but it has been 
alledged, on the other fide, that 
Pliny mentions a laurel of that co- 
lour: in another picture, however 
a leave of the ſame ſize and ſnape 
is repreſented of a yellowiſh co; 
lour, and ſome have thoughtit was 
intended for the leaf of an aqua- 
tic plant, called nymphea; this 


plant is mentioned by Pliny, and 


he attributes ſeveral qualities to it 
which ſeem to bear ſome relation 
to thoſe of hermaphrodites. Some 
antiquarians have taken this leaf, 
or at leaſt, an inſtrument that re- 
ſembles it, found in the hands of 
ſome ſtatues, as a ſprinkler for the 
luſtral water. 55 

2. Two winged figures; one of 
them has a collar and bracelets of 


pearls, and holds in the left-hand 
a baſon, over which the right- hand 


holds a vaſe wich a cover that ter- 
minates in a ſphynx. Some ſup- 
poſe this figure to repreſent Hebe, 


and the firſt appearance of it fa- 
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vours their opinion; others ſup- 
poſe it to be a victory, and think 
they have diſcovered another figure 
of the ſame kind upon an Etruſcan 


vaſe; the vaſe upon which it is 


repreſented, they ſuppoſe alludes 
to the ſacred libations and the ſa- 
crifices offered by way of thankſ- 
giving for a victory. The blood 
Which is ſhed in the obtaining of 
a victory, makes it abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to waſh before any ſacred 
function is performed; and the 
practice of waſhing before ſacri- 
hce was more ſcrupulouſly practiſed 
by the ancients on ſuch occaſions 
than on any other. , The other 
figure 1s agreed to be a victory by 
all partics ; the right hand holds a 
buckler, and the left a crown of 
oak-leaves, enriched with gold, 
that is, painted of a golden colour. 
This wreath was called by the 


Romans a civic crown, and be- 
ſtowed upon thoſe who had pre- 
ſerved the life of a citizen, by 


k:liing an enemy; under tae em- 
perors, this crown was frequently 
decreed to princes, ob civis ſerva- 
405. 18 19 1 
5. Two pieces that repreſent 
two religious ceremonies in ule 
among the Egyptians ; theſe are 
very curious: in the firſt of them 
there is a quadrangular altar with 
a flame aſcending from it, and two 


Ibiſes upon the pecetta!; the altar 


is ſurrounded by 11 figures, of 


different. ſexes, ages, and dreſſes: 
on the right fide is a woman kneel- 


ing, holding a ſiſtrum in one hand, 


and in the other a plate of fruit; 
her head is crowned with a wreath, 
that ſeems to conſiſt of a branch 


of palm, the leaves of which are 
placed ſo as to form rays, in the 
manner deſcribed by Apuleius, 


when he ſpeaks of initiation into 


£ Fs 
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the myſteries of Iſis. Behind this 
figure is that of Aa girl, with e 
vaſe in her hand, and a baſket up- 
on her head; by her ſide are two 
women, one of which is naked to 
the girdle, and has her head cloſe 
ſhaved, holding a branch in her 
left hand, and a ſiſtrum in her 
right; the other has diſhevelled 
hair, but her action cannot be 
diſtinguiſned. On the left-ſide of 
the altar there is an old man knee]. 
ing; he is bald and half naked, 
and his hands are extended as in 
an attitude of prayer; behind this 
figure is that of a woman holding 
a flower in one hand, and in the 
other an inſtrument very little dif- 
ferent from the common fiſtrum ; 
alſo a man, who is either ſounding 
a trumpet or playing on a flute; 


and a man holding in one hand a 


O 


kind of crotalum, conſiſting of a 


circle furniſhed with little bells, 
and croſſed diametrically by a mall 
bar; in his left-hand he holds a 
chain, conſiſting of four links, 
each gradually leſs than another; 
five ſteps, two columns and an 
epiſtylium, form the entrauce of 


the temple, in the front of which | 
ſtands the altar, and in the middle 


beyond the altar, upon a ground a 
little raiſed, there are ſix other 
perſons; two women playing upon 


a ſiſtrum, and accompanied by 2 | 


third with a tabor; the fourth wo- 
man holds up the fore-finger ot her 


right-hand, as if to enjoin filence, 


and a girl beſide her ſeems to be 


in motion with her hands as if play- | 


ing upon ſome inſtrument which 
cannot be diſtinguiſhed; the ft 
figure is that of a man with 4 
buſhy beard, crowned with 4 
wreath, and dreſſed in a kind of 
cloſe jacket, which leaves h 
arms, his feet, his legs and _ 

TD naked. 
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faked. This figure appears by 
kis attitude to be dancing. 

- In the other piece there is an al- 
tar like that juſt deſcribed, near 
which are two Ibiſes. One of the mi- 
niſters of Iſis fans the fire upon the 
altar, with an inſtrument not un- 
like the fans now worn by the 
ladies: two other miniſters ſtand 
beſide him, one of them is cloathed 
ina long white robe, with ſhort 
ſkeves, holding in his right-hand a 


long wand or rod, and in the left 


ſomething pointed, which may be 


either a {word or a ſcepter. An 


inſtrument of the ſame kind ap- 


pears in the elevated right-hand 
of another miniſter, who holds a 


ſiſtrum in his left; on each ſide 


the altar is a group of figures, of 
different ages and ſexes; at the 
head of one of theſe groups, is a 
man fitting and playing upon a 
long flute; at the head of the 
other is a miniſter of the myſteries 
ſtanding up, with a fiſtrum in one 
hand, and near him is a woman 


alſo holding a ſiſtrum; the greateſt 


part of theſe figures appear to be 
geſticulating with their hands. 


Eleven ſteps lead to the gate of the 


temple, which is guarded by two 
ſphynxes, the head of which ter- 


minate in the lotus: at the en- 


trance of the temple appear three 
figures: on one fide is a woman 
with diſhevelled hair, cloathed in 
a long robe, with a ſiſtrum in 
ber right-hand, and in her left 


a ſmall pail or bucket with its 


cover ; and over-againſt this fi- 
gure, is an aſſiſtant at the Iſiſian 
myſteries, with a ſiſtrum in his 
right-hand; and between them 
is another aſſiſtant in a robe that 
reaches to his hecls, over which 


* In Euſcb, Þ! 25 Ev. ix. 4. 
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which is a kind of fringed ſcarf; 
both hands are wrapped in this 
ſcarf, but, notwithſtanding, they 
preſent a cruiſe (ria) to the ve- 
neration of the aſſiſtants. y 
It is remarkable, that all theſe 
figures have naked feet, and it 
was the cuſtom to enter bare-footed 
into the temple to pray. The ha- 
bit of the miniſters is a long white 
robe, which was worn by all the 
prieſts of Iſis, and was of linnen, 
whence the name of Linigeri. He- 


rodotus relates, that every third 


day they ſhaved all the hair of the 
body, that they might with more 
propriety appear before the god 
whom they ſerved. 5 
It has been conjectured by a very 
learned and ingenious perſon in 
Italy, that the firſt of theſe paint- 
ings repreſents a vow made by the 


Ififian college of Herculaneum, 
upon the ſickneſs of Pompey the 
Great, about the 7ogth year of 
Rome, when the inf 


ie, abitants of 
Naples, and of all the other cities 


of Italy, offered up public prayers 


for his recovery. This conjecture 
accounts for the mixture of Greek 
and Roman perſonages with 


Egyptian priefts ; and we have 


the teſtimony of Apuleius, that 
an Iſiſian college was eſtabliſhed 


at Rome from the time of Sylla; 
and it is probable that the worſhip 


of Iſis was introduced into Greece 
in the time, of Alexander the 
DE on 

The rod which one of the figures 


holds in his hand, calls to mind 


a paſſage of Artaphanes*, who 
teſtifies, that the Ægyptians ſeeing 
the miracles which Moſes per- 


formed with a rod, made them- 


ſelves a rad alſo, and preſerved it 


a 
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in the temple of Ifis. Apuleius's 
deſcription of an Iſiſian ſolemnity, 
will alſo explain many particulars 
in theſe pictures; the long white 
linnen robes in which both men and 
women, but eſpecially the prieſts, 
are cloathed, the ſhaved heads, 
flutes, ſiſtrums of gold, filver and 
braſs, the cruiſe which the prieſts, 
carries as the ſymbol of the ſu- 
preme Deity, gerebat felici ſuo 
genio; and the veil which ſerves to 
cover it, as deſcribed by Mont- 
faucon in his account of an Iſiſian 
ſolemnity. | 


A paſſage of Vitruvius is alſo 


uoted on this occaſion, which 
throws conſiderable light on the 
ſubject, Duum hydriam tegunt, que 
ad Templum ædempue caſla religione 


refertur, tunc in Terra procumbentes, 
manibus ad cœlum ſublatis, inven- 


Honibus gratias agunt divine be- 
uignitatij f. 15 
We learn from Tibullus that 
_ prayers were offered to Iſis twice 
2 day : In the morning, that is, 
at the firſt hour of the day, as Sca- 
liger remarks, and in the evening at 
the eighth hour: the ſervice of the 


firſt hour was called the opening 


of the temple, the ſalutation, and 
the morning facrifice: Arnobius 
and Apuleius ſpeak of it in many 
places; and in Porphyry's de- 
ſcription, the uſe that is made of 
flutes, fire, and water, in not for- 
N Martial, who is alſo cited 
by Scaliger, ſpeaks of the ſervice 

of the eighth hour, when, after 
the prayer, the temple is ſhut. 
The learned reader may eaſily ſee 
in what manner Apuleius deſcribes 


the return of an Iſiſian ſole mnity, 


which concludes with the vows of 


+ Lib, 3. Pref. 1 Lib, I. Ele. 3 


their explanations of the papers 


the prieſt made at the door of the 
temple for the prince, and for all 
orders of the ſtate, after which he 
diſmiſſes the aſſiſtants by pro. 
nouncing the Greek words ai; 
4 i, populis miſſio. 

Upon a border of one of the 
pictures in this collection, there 


appears a volume, or roll, half 


open, in which many lines, writ- 
ten in Roman characters, are ſtill 
viſible, and the three words gui/quiz, 
maxima, cura, are diſtinctly legi- 
ble : it is ſtill more remarkable 
that the g, the r, the z, and the 
Ss, are in minuſcular character. 


The obſervations which have oc- | 


curred upon this particular to the 
learned ſociety to whom the pub. 
lication of theſe curious remains 
of antiquity have been intrufted, 
will appear when they publiſh 


that have been found in Kercula- 


W 


Dimenſions of a giant cut out on 


the fide of a very ſteep hill, nar 


Cerne in Dorſeiſpire. 


HIS mon ſtrous f gure, viewed 
fromtheoppoſite hill, appears 


almoſt erect, with a huge crab- 


tree club in his hand, raiſed over 


his head, juſt going to ſtrike a | 


blow, which ſeems ſufficient, as it 
were, to overturn a mountain, It 
is ſuppoſed to be above a thouſand 
years ſtanding, as there is a date 


between its legs, and the figures | 


are not legible; but it is plain 
there were but three figures; ſo 


that, even ſuppoſing them all to be 


nines, it muſt have been formed a 


long 


1p 
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Without giving credit to theſe "cir. 

cumſlances, this waſe is however 


valuable from its antiquity, of 
evhich there can be no doubt. 


long while ago. Some think it 
cut by the ancient Britons, and 
that they worſhipped it; others 
believe it to be the work of the 


. papiſts, as here was formerly an 


abbey, c. Sc. But however that 
be, the dimenfions, by actual ad- 
meaſurement, are as follows : 


Feet. 


Length of his foot - - 18 


Breadth of the ſame - - 8 
Ditto of the ſmall of the leg 53 
Ditto of the calf 


Ditto of the thigh - < 172 


Length of the leg and thigh - 80 
From the top of the thigh to 

the top of the head - F 99 
Whole length - - 180 
Breadth of the face - - 14 
Ditto of the chin - - — 4 
Ditto of the mouth < - 8 


Length of the noſe - - — 52 
Breadth of the noſe = - 22 
Length of the face - - 22 
iameter of the eye = - 27 
Ditto of the breaſts - - 5 
Length of the ribs - - < 18. 
Ditto of the fingers — 52 
Breadth of the fingers - — 14 
Ditto of the hand - - 7 
Ditto of the wriſt - - 5 


From the wriſt to the elbow 41 


From the elbow to the ſhoulder 604 
Length of the arm - 109 


Breadth of the ſhoulder - 22 
Ditto of the elbow - - 19. 
Length of the club - 121 
Breadth at the knots - = 22 
Ditto at other places - 11 


"a „ a „* „„ 


bn account of the famous vaſe, ſaid to 
have been made uſe of by Solomon, 


and that alſo in which our Savi- 
our celebrated his laſt ſupper. From 


Mr. Condamine's Tour to Italy. 


IN the treaſury belonging to the 
cathedral of Genoa 1s pre- 


ſerved, with the greateſt venera- 
tion, for upwards of fix hundred 


years, a diſh, or rather an hexagon 
bowl, which they pretend to be 
made of emerald, It has two ſmall 


handles, and conſiſts of one fingle 


piece: its greateſt diameter is about 


fourteen inches and an half; its 
height five inches nine lines ; its 
thickneſs, three lines. This mo- 
nument is kept under ſeveral keys, 


depoſited in different hands. When 
it is ſhewn, which happens but ſel- 
dom, and by virtue only of a de- 


cree of the ſenate, the veſſel is let 
down by a cord, paſſed through its 
two handles, and ſuſpended around 
the prieſt's neck, who preſides at 


the exhibition ; but never goes out 
of his hands. By an ancient de- 


Cree of the ſenate, bearing date 


24th of May 1476, it 1s forbid, 


under ſevere penalties, to approach 
too near this ſacred veſſel Cil ſacro 
catino,) and much more to touch 


it with any metal whatſoever. All 


this apparatus; and theſe difficul- 
ties, ſeem only ſo many precau- 


tions taken againſt thoſe who might 


want to ſatisfy themſelves by ſome 


proof, ſuch as that of the file, or 


graving-tool, whether the matter 


of which this veſſel is compoſed, 
be really of the hardneſs of an 
emerald. 5 

Nevertheleſs they produce an 
act, by which it appears that the 
veſſel was pledged by deliberation 


of the ſenate, in 1319, during the 


ſiege of Genoa, to cardinal Luke 


de Fieſqui, for a ſum equivalent to 
| | - twelve 
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twelve hundred marks of gold, 
and this ſum was paid off and 
the pledge withdrawn twelve years 
after. This ſeems to prove, that 
the great value of the matter of 
this depoſit was at that time with- 
Hut fulſpicionn 
I ſee not what preſumption in 
favour of the matter of this veſſel 
can be drawn from the circum- 
ſtance of one of its handles being 
cracked; nor how this proof, 
which is ſuppoſed to have been 
made in the preſence of the em- 
peror Charles V. could aſcertain 
the genuineneſs of the emerald. 
The princes Corſini, grand ne- 
pheus to pope Clement XII. whom 


I had the honour of accompanying 


from Marſeilles to Genoa, having 
obtained from the ſenate the ne- 
ceſſary decree to ſee this monu- 
ment, I availed myſelf of the op- 
portunity in order to examine it, 
I viewed it attentively, oppoſing 
it to the light of a large taper. 
The colour appeared to me of a 
very deep green: I perceived not 
in it the leaſt trace of thoſe icicles, 


ſtraws, clouds, and other defects 
of tranſparence ſo common in eme- 


ralds and other precious ſtones of 
the leaſt thickneſs, even in rock 
_ eryſtal ; but J diſtinguiſhed very 
evidently ſeveral little yoids, - re- 


ſembling ſmall bubbles of air, of 


a round or oblong form, ſuch as 


are commonly found in cryſtals, 
or glaſs, whether white or co- 

loured. e 
One would not expect that a 
prejudice of the twelfth century 
ſhould be blindly reſpected in the 
eighteenth ; nevertheleſs I know 


* Panuenſes « « . Smaragdinum reputantes, pre multa pecuniæ ſumma in ſort 
.. » Vas idem quaſi pro miraculo ſulent 


recipientes « . » 


j 
[2 


» uſque bodie tranſcuntibus » 
#ftendere, &. Guill. Tyr, Archiepiſc, lib, x. chap. 16, 
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not that any modern traveller hs 
combatedit; and the Geographical 
Dictionary of Mantinere, edition 
1740, ſays poſitively, © that they 
_ Preſerve at Genoa a precious veſſel 
of ineſtimable value, which af. 
ſertion I am the more aſtoniſhed at, 
as my doubt is by no means new. 
It 1s clearly indicated in the ex. 
preſſions employed by William 
archb1ſhop of Tyre, abeut four 
centuries ago, where he ſays, that 
at the taking of“ Cæſarea this 
veſſel fell by lot, for a large ſum 
of money, to the Genoeſe, who 
believed it to be an emerald, and 
who ſhew it ſtill as ſuch, and as 
ſomething wonderful, to ſtrange. 
ers.“ For the. reſt, it belongs 
only to thoſe whom theſe ſuſpicions 
may diſpleaſe, to deſtroy them, if 
they are not well founded ; and [ 
have not entered into this detail, 
but in the hope that a fact, the 
clearing up of which is ſo eaſy, 
will not remain any longer in ob- 
ſcurity; or that this obſcurity, if 
it ſhould continue, will change 
theſe ſuſpicions into certainty. 
I drew the figure and dimenſions 
of the veſſel of Genoa, ſuch as I 
now lay them before this aſſembly, 
from a work publiſhed at Genoain 
1726, by a religious of the Au- 
guſtine order, and filled with hiſ- 
torical reſearches on this ſubject. 
The author leaves undecided the 
_ queſtion which he propoſes to him- 
ſelf, whether this precious move- 
able was brought by the Genoeſe 
from the ſiege of Cæſarea in Pale- 
ſtine, in the year 1101 (as appears 
evident by the teſtimony of Wil- 
liam of Tyre) or from the ſiege 


of 
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in 1147; but he diſcuſſes with 
greaterudition through what hands 
the veſſel has paſſed, ſince the 
ueen of Sheba made a preſent 
of it to Solomon, to the time 


wherein it was employed to ſerve 


up the paſchal lamb to our Saviour 
on the eve of his paſſion : this 1s 
a point on which our author has 
not the leaſt doubt. As for what 


reſpects the matter of it, he main- 


tains that is certainly an emerald ; 
and his ſtrongeſt argument is, that 
the matter of a veſſel which ſerved 
for the ſupper wherein our Lord 
inſtituted the auguſt ſacrament of 
the Euchariſt, could not be too 
precious. This principle once ad- 
mitted, would lead the author far- 
ther than he defires, and prove 
that the diih ought to be a dia- 
mond. 37 | 3 2 


1 FR 1 


A differtation on Oracles. 
LE ſuperſtitions have been ſo 


famous, and have ſo powerfully 


operated on the minds of mankind 
during a number ofages, as oracles. 


In treaties of peace or truces, the 
Greeks never forgot to ſtipulate 


the liberty of going to oracles. 
No colony undertook new ſettle- 
ments, no war was declared, no 
important affair begun, without 
firſt conſulting the oracles. 

The moſt renowned were thoſe 
of Delphos, Dodona, Trophonius, 
Jupiter Hammon, and the Clarian 
Apollo, 


others to pigeons. The opinion 
of thoſe pigeon propheteſſes was 
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of Almeria, taken by the Moors 


Some have attributed 
the oracles of Dodona to oaks, 


* 


Thebes, one of them fled into 
Lybia, where it occaſioned the 


eſtabliſhing of the oracle of Jupi- 
ter Hammon ; and the other, hav- 


ing ſtopped on the oaks of the fo- 
reſt of Dodona, informed the inha- 
bitants of the neighbouring parts, 
thatit was Jupiter's intention there 
ſhould be an oracle in that. place. 


Herodotus has thus explained this 
fable: there were formerly- two 


priefteſſes of Thebes, who were 
carried off by Phenician merchants. 
She that was ſold into Greece, ſet- 


tled in the foreſt of Dodona, where 


great numbers of the ancient in- 
habitants of Greece went to ga- 
ther acorns. She there erected a 


little chapel at the foot of an oak, 


in honour of the ſame Jupiter, 


| Whoſe prieſteſs ſhe had been; and 


here it was this oracle was eſta. 


bliſhed, which in after-times be- 


came ſo famous. The manner of 
delivering the oracles of Dodona 
was very ſingular. There was a 
great number of kettles ſuſpended 
from trees near a copper ' ſtatue, 


- which was alſo ſuſpended with a 
bunch of rods in its hand. When 


the wind happened to put it in mo- 


tion, it ſtruck the firſt kettle, which 


communicating its motion to the 
reſt, all of them tingled, and pro- 
duced a certain found which con- 


tinued for along time; af er which 
the oracle ſpoke. . 
The oracle of Jupiter Hammon 


was in the deſert, in the midſt of 
the burning ſands of Africa. This 


oracle declared to Alexander, that 
After ſe- 


Jupiter was his father. 
veral queſtions, having aſked if the 


introduced by the equivocation of death of his father was ſufficiently 
a Theſſalian word, which ſignified revenged, the oracle anſwered, 


both a pigeon and a woman; and That the death of Philip was re- 


venged 


169 
gave room to the fable, that two 
pigeons having taken wing from 


— 


- -have within us, 


- 


* 


venged, but that the father- of 
Alexander was immortal. This 
oracle gave occaſion to Lucan to 


put great ſentiments in the mouth 


of Cato. After the battle of Phar- 


ſalia, when Cæſar became maſter 


of the world, Labienus ſaid to 
Cato: As we have now ſo good 
an opportunity of conſulting ſo 
celebrated an oracle, let us know 
from it how to regulate our con- 


duct during this war. The Gods 


will not declare themſelves more 
willingly for any one than Cato. 


You have always been befriended 


by the Gods, and may therefore 
bave the confidence to converſe 
with Jupiter. Inform yourſelf of 
the deſtiny of the tyrant and the 


fate of our country; whether we 


are to preſerve our liberty, or to 
Joſe the fruit of the war; and you 


may learn too what that virtue is 


to which you have been devoted, 
and what its reward.“ Cato, full 
of the divinity that was within 
him, returned to Labienus an an- 
ſwer worthy of an oracle; On 
what account, Labienus, would 
you have me conſuit Jupiter? Shall 
J aſk him whether it be better to 
loſe life than liberty ? Whether 
life be a real good? Whether 
virtue depends on fortune? We 
Labienus, an 
oracle that can anſwer all theſe 
queſtions. Nothing happens but 
by the order of God. Let us not 
require of him to repeat to us what 
he has ſufficiently engraved on our 
hearts. Truth has not withdrawn 
into thoſe deſerts; it is not graved 
on thoſe ſands. The abode of 
God is the heavens, the earth, the 
ſeas, and virtuous hearts. God 
ſpeaks to us by all that we ſee, by 
all that ſurrounds us, 


conſtant, and thoſe that are ſub- 


Let the in- 
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ject to waver, according to events, 
have recourſe to oracles. For my 
part, I find in nature every thing 
that can inſpire the moſt conſtant 
reſolution. The daſtard, as well 
as the brave, cannot avoid death. 
Jupiter cannot tell us more.“ Cato 
thus ſpoke, and quitted the coun- 


try without conſulting the oracle. 


Diodorus Siculus, Plutarch, and 
ſeveral other authors relate, that 
a herd of goats diſcovered the 


oracle of Delphos, or of the Py- | 


thian Apollo. When the goat hap- 


pened to come near enough the 


cavern, to breathe the air that 
paſſed out of it, ſhe returned ſkip- 
ping and bounding about, and her 
voice articulated ſome extraordi- 
nary ſounds; which having been 
obſerved by their keepers, they 


went to look in, and were ſeized 


with a fury that made them jump 
about, and foretel future events. 
Coretas, as Plutarch tells, was 
the name of the goat-herd that 
diſcovered the oracle. One of the 
guards of Demetrius, coming too 
near the mouth of the cavern, was 
ſuffocated by the force of the ex- 
halation, and died ſuddenly. The 
orifice or vent-hole of the cave was 
covered with a tripod conſecrated 
to Apollo, on which the prieſteſles, 
called Pythoneſſes, ſat, to fill them- 
ſelves with the prophetic vapour, 
and to conceive the ſpirit of divi- 
nation, with the furor that made 
them know futurity, and foretel it 
in Greek hexameters. Plutarch 
ſays, that, on the ceſſation of 
oracles, a Pythoneſs was ſo exceſ- 
ſively tormented by the vapour, 
and ſuffered ſuch violent convul- 
ſions, that all the prieſts ran away, 
and ſhe died ſoon after. | 
Pauſanias deſcribes the ceremo- 

nies that were practiſed — 
Th in 


n 
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ing the oracle of Trophonius. 
Every man that went down into 


bis cave, never laughed his whole 


life after. This gave occaſion to 
the proverbial ſaying concerning 


. thoſe of a melancholy air: fle 


has conſulted Trophonius.“ Plato 
relates that, the two brothers, A- 
gamedes and Trophonius, having 


built the temple of Apollo, and 


aſked the God, for a reward, what 


he thought of moſt advantage to 


men; both died in the night that 


ſucceeded their prayer. Pauſanias 


gives us a quite different account. 
In the palace they built for the 
king Hyrieus, they ſo laid a ſtone, 
that it might be taken away, and 
in the night they crept in through 
the hole they had thus contrived, 


to ſteal the king's treaſures. The 
king, obſerving the quantity of 


his gold diminiſhed, though no 


locks or ſeals were broke open, 


had traps fixed about his coffers, 
and, Agamedes being catched in 


one of them, Trophonius cut off 


his head to prevent his diſcovering 


him. Trophonius having diſap- 


peared that moment, it was given 
out that the earth had ſwallowed 
him in the ſame ſpot, and impious 
ſuperſtition went ſo far as to place 
this wicked wretch in the rank of 
gods, and to conſult his oracle 
with ceremonies equally painful 


and myſterious. 


Tacitus ſpeaks thus of the oracle 


of the Clarian Apollo: Germani- 
cus went to conſult the oracle of 
Claros. It is not a woman that 
delivers the oracle there as at Del- 
phos, but a man choſen out of cer- 
tain families, and always of Mile- 


tum. It is ſufficient to tell him 
the number and names of thoſe 
who come to conſult him; where- 
upon he retires into a grot, and, 


having taken ſome water out of a 


well that lies hid in jt, he anfwers 
you in verſes to whatever you 


have thought of, though this man 


is often very ignorant. 

Dion Caſſius explains the man- 
ner, in which the oracle of Nym- 
phea in Epirus delivered its re- 


ſponſes. The party that conſulted _ : 


took incenſe, and, having prayed, 
threw the incenſe into the fire. 
If the thing defired was to be 


obtained, the incenſe was imme- 


diately in flames, and, even in the 
caſe of its not falling into the fire, 
the flame purſued and conſumed it. 
But, if the thing was not to ſucceed, 
the incenſe did not come near the 
fire, or, if it fell into the flame, it 
ſtarted out and fled. It ſo hap- 
pened for prognoſticating futurity, 
in regard to every thing that was 
aſked, except death and marriage, 


about which it was not allowed to 


aſk any queſtions. 8 

Thoſe who conſulted the oracle 
of Amphiaraus, lay on the ſkins 
of victims, and received the an- 


ſwers of the oracle in a dream. 


Virgil atteſts the ſame thing of the 
oracle of Faunus in Italy. 

A governor of Cilicia, who gave 
little credit to oracles, and who 


was always ſurrounded by unbe- 
lieving Epicureans, ſent à letter 


ſealed with his ſignet to the oracle 
of Mopſus, requiring one of thoſe 
anſwers that were received in a 
dream. The meſſenger, charged 
with the letter, brought it back to 


him in the ſame condition, not 


having been opened; and informed 


him, that he had ſeen, in a dream, 


a very well made man, who ſaid to 
him, Black,“ without the addi- 
tion of ever another word. Then 
the governor opening the letter, 


aſſured his company, that he want- 


ed 
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ed to know of the divinity whether 
he ſhould ſacrifice a white or black 
bull. | 

In the temple of the goddeſs of 
Syria, when the flatue of Apollo 


was inclined to deliver oracles, it 


ſweated, moved, and was full of 
agitations on its pedeſtal. Then, 
the prieſts carrying it on their 
ſhoulders, it puſhed and turned 
them on all ſides, and the high- 
prieſt interrogating it on all ſorts 
of affairs, if it refuſed its conſent, 
it drove the prieſts back; if other- 
wile, it made them advance. 

Suetonius fays, that, ſome 
months before the birth of Au- 


guſtus, an oracle was current, im- 
porting, that nature was labouring 
at the production of a king, who 


would be maſter of the Roman 


empire; that the ſenate, in great 
conſternation, had forbid the rear- 
ing of any male child who ſhould 


be -born that year, but that the 


- fenators,, whoſe wives were preg- 
nant, found means to hinder the 
inſcribing of the decree in the 

public regiſters, 


It ſeems that the 
prediction, of which Auguſtus was 
only the type, regarded the birth 


of jeſus Chriſt, the ſpiritual king 
of the whole world; or that the 


wicked ſpirit was willing, by ſug- 


geſting this rigorous decree to the 


tenate, to diſpoſe Herod, by this 
example, to involve the Meſſiah 


in the maſſacre that was made by 


bis orders of all the children of 
two years and under. The whole 
world was then full of the expecta- 


tion of the Meſſiah's coming. We 
fee by Virgil's fourth Eclogue, that 
be applies to the ſon of the con- 
ful Aſinius Pollio the prophecies, 
which from the Jews had then 
1 This 
child, the object of Virgil's flat- 


ed into foreign nations 


tery, died the ninth day after he 
was born. Tacitus, Suetonius, 
and Joſephus, applied to Veſpaſian 
the prophecies that regarded the 
Meſſiah. 1 | 
The oracles were often very 
equivocal, or ſo obſcure, that their 
ſignification was not underſtood 
till after the event. A few. ex- 
amples, out of a great many, will 
be ſufficient. Crœſus having re- 
ceived from the Pythoneſs this an- 
ſwer, that, by paſling the river 
Halys, he would deſtroy a great 
empire; he underſtood it to be 
the empire of his enemy, whereas 
he deſtroyed his own. The oracle 
conſulted by Pyrrhus gave him an 
anſwer, which might be equally 
underſtood of the victory of Pyr- 
rhus, and the victory of the Ro- 
mans, his enemies. 5 | 
Aio te, acida, Romanos vincere paſſe. 
The equivocation lies in the 
conſtruction of the Latin tongue, 
which cannot be rendered in Eng- 
liſh. The Pythoneſs adviſed Crœ- 
ſus to guard againſt the mule, 
The king of Lydia underſtood no- 


thing of the oracle, which denoted 


Cyrus deſcended from two different 
nations, from the Medes by Man- 


dana, his mother, the daughter of 


Aſtyages; and from the Perfians 


by his father Cambyſes, whole race 
was by far leſs grand and illuſtrious. 


Nero had for anſwer, from the 
oracle of Delphos, that ſeventy- 
three might prove fatal to him, 
He believed he was ſafe from all 


danger till that age, but, finding 
himſelf deſerted by every one, and 
| hearing Galba proclaimed empe- 


ror, who was ſeventy-three years of 
age, he was ſenſible of the deceit 


of the oracle. 


St. Jerome obſerves, that, if 
the devils declare any truth, they 
alway 


always join lies to it, and uſe ſuch 


ambiguous expreſſions, that they 


may be applied to contrary events. 


Whilſt the falſe oracles of de- 
mons deceived the idolatrous na- 
tions, truth had retired among the 
choſen people of God. 'The Sep- 
tuagint have interpreted Urim and 
Thummim, manifeſtationand truth, 
VYAwow x) anluay; Which expreſſes 


how different thoſe divine oracles- 


were from the falſe and equivocal 
ones of demons. It is ſaid in the 
book of Numbers, that Eleazar, 
the ſucceſior of Aaron, ſhall inter- 
rogate Urim in form, and that a 


reſolution ſhall be taken according 


to the anſwer given. | . 
The ephod applied to the cheſt 
on the ſacerdotal veſtments of the 


high-prieſt, was a piece of ſtuff co- 


vered with twelve precious ſtones, 


on which the names of the twelve 


tribes were engraved. It was not 


allowed to conſult the Lord by 
Urim and Thummim, but for the 
king, the preſident of the Sanhe- 


drim, the general of the army, 


and other public perſons, and on 


affairs that regarded. the general 
intereſt of the nation, 


or the high-prieft inſpired predicted 
the ſucceſs. Joſephus, who was 
born thirty years after Chriſt, ſays, 


that it was then two hundred years 


ſince the ſtones of the ephod had 
given an anſwer to conſultations 


by extraordinary luſtre. 


Ihe ſcriptures only inform us, 


that Urim and Thummim were 


ſomething that Moſes had put in 
the high; prieſt's breaſt- plate. Some 
rabbins by raſh conjectures, have 
believed that they were two ſmall 
Hatues hidden within the breait- 


plate; others, the ineffable name 
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ſort of anſwer. 


c If the 
affair Was to ſucceed, the ſtones of 
the ephod emitted a ſparkling light, 
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of God, graved in a myfterious 
manner, 
diſcover what has not been ex- 


Plained us, we ſhould underſtand, 
'by Urim and Thummim, the di- 


Without deſigning to 


vine inſpiration annexed to the 


Several paſſages of the ſcripture 
leave room to believe, that an ar- 
ticulate voice came forth from the 
propitiatory, or holy of holies, 
beyond the veil of the tabernacle; 


and that this voice was heard by - 


the high-prieſt, 
If the Urim and Thummim did 


not make anſwer, it was a ſign of 


God's anger. Saul, abandoned 
by the Spirit of the Lord, con- 
ſulted it in vain, and obtained no 
It appears by 
ſome paſſages of St. John's goſpel, 


that, in the time of Chriſt, the 


exerciſe of the chief-prieſthood 


was ſtill attended with the gift of 


prophecy, 


conſecrated breaſt- plate. 8 


When men began to be better 


inſtructed by the lights philoſophy 


had introduced into the world, the 


falſe oracles inſenſibly loſt their 


credit. Chryſippus filled an intire £ 


volume with falſe or doubtful ora- 


cles. Oenomaus, to be revenged 
of ſome oracle that had deceived 
him, made a compilation of ora- 


cles, to ſhew their ridicule and 


vanity, Euſebius has preſerved - 


ſome fragments of this criticiſm - 


on oracles by Qenomaus. I might, 


fays Origen, have recourſe to the 


authority of Ariſiotle, and the 


Peripatetics, to make the Pytho- 
neſs much ſuſpected; I might ex- 
tract from the writings of Epicurus 
and hjs ſectators an abundance 


of things to diſcredit oracles; and 


I might ſhew that the Greeks - 


themſelves made no great account 


The 
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The reputation of oracles was 
greatly leſſened, when they became 
an artifice of politics. Themiſto- 
cles, with a deſign of engaging the 
Athenians to quit Athens, and to 
embark, in order to be in a better 
condition to reftit Xerxes, made 
the Pythoneſs deliver an oracle, 
commanding them to take refuge 
in wooden walls. Demoſthenes 
ſaid, That the Pythoneſs philip - 
piſed, to ſignify that ſhe was gained 
over by Philip's preſents, | 
The ceflation of oraeles is at- 
teſted by ſeveral profane authors, 
as Strabo, juvenal, Lucan, and 
others. Plutarch accounts for the 
cauſe of it, either that the benefits 
of the Gods are not eternal as 
themſelves are; or that the genii, 
who preſided over oracles, are ſub- 
ject to death; or that the exhala- 
tions of the earth had been ex- 
hauſted. lt appears that the laſt 
reaſon had been alledged in the 
time of Cicero, who ridicules it 
in his ſecond book of Divination, 
as if the ſpirit of prophecy, ſup- 
poſed to be excited by ſubterra- 
neous effluvia, had evaporated by 
length of time, as wine or pickle 
by Joie wag xept.: 
Suidas, lichen and Ce- 
drenus relate, that Auguſtus hav- 
ing conſulted the oracle of Del- 
phos, could obtain no other an- 
ſwer but this: The Hebrew Child 
whom all the God's obey, drives 


me hence, and ſends me back to 


hell: get out of this temple with- 
out ſpeaking one word.”. Suidas 
adds, that Auguſtus dedicated an 
altar in the Capitol, with this in- 
ſcription: © To the eldeſt Son of 
God“ Notwithſtanding theſe teſ- 
timonies, the anſwer of the oracle 
of Delphos to Auguſtus ſeems very 

&u{picious, Cedrenus cites Euſe- 


bius for this oracle, which is not 
now found in his works; and Au- 
guſtus's peregrination into Greece 
was eighteen years before the birth 
of Chriſt. 2 


Suidas and Cedrenus give an 


account alſo of an ancient oracle 
delivered to Thulis, a king of 


Egypt, which they ſay is well au 


thenticated. The king having 
conſulted the oracle of Serapis; to 
know if there ever was, or would 
be, one fo great as himſelf, re- 
ceived this anſwer: © Firſt God, 
next the Word, and the Spirit 


with them, They are __ 


eternal, and make but one, who 
power will never end. But thou, 


mortal, go hence, and think that 
the end of the life of man is un- 


certa unn. 


Van Dale, in his- treatiſe of 


oracles, does not believe that they 
ceaſed at the coming of Chriſt. 
He relates ſeveral examples of 


oracles conſulted till the death of 
Theodoſius the Great. He quotes 


the laws of the emperors, Theo- 
doſius, Gratian, and Valentinian, 
againſt thoſe who conſulted oracles, 
as a certain proof that the ſuperſti- 
tion of oracles ſtill ſubſiſted in the 
time of thoſe emperors. 
The opinion of thoſe that be- 


lieve, that the demons had no 
ſhare in the oracles, and that the 


coming of the Meſſiah made no 
change in them ; and the contrary 
opinion of thoſe who pretend that 


the incarnation of the Word im- 


pofed. a general filence on all ora- 
cles, ſhould be equally rejected. 
The reaſons appear from what has 
been ſaid, and therefore two ſorts 
of oracles ought to be diſtinguiſh- 


ed, the one dictated by the ſpirits 


of darkneſs, who deceived men 
by their obſcure and doubtful an- 
; ſwers; 
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ſwers; the other, the pure arti- 
fice and cheat of the prieſts of falſe 
divinities. As to the oracles given 
out by demons, the reign of Satan 
was deſtroyed by the coming of 
the Saviour; truth ſhut the mouth 
of lies; but Satan continued his 
old craft among idolaters. All the 
devils were not forced to filence at 
the ſame time by the coming of the 
Meſſiah; it was on particular oc- 
caſions that the truthof chriſtianity, 
and the virtue of chriſtians im- 


poſed filence on the devils. St. 


Athanaſius tells the pagans, that 
they have been witneſſes themſelves 
that the ſign of the croſs put the 
devils to flight, filences oracles, 
and diſſipates inchantments. This 
power of ſilencing oracles, and 
putting the devils to flight, is alſo 
atteſted by Arnobius, Lactantius, 
Prudentius, Minutius Felix, and 
ſeveral others. Their teſtimony is 


a certain proof that the coming of 


the Meſſiah had not impoſed a ge- 
neral filence on oracles. 

The emperor Julian, called the 
Apoſtate, conſulting the oracle of 
Apollo in the ſuburbs of Antioch, 
the devil could make him no other 
anſwer, but that the body of St. 
Babylas, buried in the neighbour- 
hood, impoſed filence on him. 
The emperor tranſported with rage 
and vexation, reſolved to revenge 
his gods, by eluding a ſolemn pre- 
diction of Chriſt. He ordered the 
Jews to rebuild the temple of Je- 
ruſalem ; but in beginning to di 
the foundations, balls of fire burſt 
out, and conſumed the artificers, 
with their tools and materials, 
Theſe facts are atteſted by Am- 
mianus Marcellinus, a pagan, and 
the emperor's hiſtorian ; and by 
dt, Chryſoſtom, St. Gregory Na- 
nanzen, and Theodoret, Sozomen 
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and Socrates, in their eccleſiaſtical 
hiſtories. The ſophiſt Libanius, 
who was an enemy of the chriſtians, 
confeſſed alſo that St. Baby las had 
ſilenced the oracle of Apollo, in 
the ſuburbs of Antioch. 


Plutarch relates, that the pilot 


Thamus heard a voice in the air, 


crying out: “ The great Pan is 


dead:“ whereupon Euſebius ob- 


ſerves, that the accounts of the 


death of the demons were frequent 


in the reign of Tiberius, when 


Chriſt drove out the wicked ſpirits. 
The ſame judgment may be paſſed 


on oracles as on poſſeſſions. It 


was on particular occaſions, by the 
divine permiſſion, that the chriſ- 
tians caſt out devils, or ſilenced 


oracles, in the preſence, and even 
by the confeſſion of the pagans 
themſelves. 


And thus it is we 
ſhould, it ſeems, underſtand the 


paſſages of St. Jerom, Euſebius, 


Cyril, Theodoret, Prudentius, and 
other authors, who ſaid, That the 


coming of Chriſt had impoſed 


ſilence on the oracles. 

As to the ſecond ſort of oracles, 
which were pure artifices and cheats 
of the prieſts of falſe divinities, 
and which probably exceeded the 
number of thoſe that immediately 


proceeded from demons, they did 


not ceaſe till idolatry was aboliſh- 


ed, though they had loſt their 


credit for a conſiderable time be- 


fore the coming of Chriſt. It was 


* 


concerning this more common and 


general ſort of oracles, that Mi- 


nutius Felix ſaid, they began to 


diſcontinue their reſponſes, ac- 


cording as men began to be more 


polite, But, howſoever decried 


. oracles were, impoſtors always 


found dupes, the groſſeſt cheats 


having never failed. 


Daniel 
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Daniel diſcovered the impoſture 

of the prieſts of Bel, who had a 

private way of getting into the 


tempie, to take away the offered 
meats, and who made the king be- 


| Heve, that the idol conſumed them. 


Mundus, being in love with Pau- 
lina, the eldett of the prieſteſſes 
of Iſis, went and told her, that 
the god Anubis, being paſſionately 
Jond of her, ' commanded her to 
give him a meeting. She was af- 
terwards ſhut up in a dark room, 
where her lover Mundus, whom 
ſne believed to be the god Anubis, 
was concealed. This impotture 
having been diſcovered, Tiberius 
ordered thoſe deteſtable prieſts and 
prieſteſſes to be crucified, and with 
them Idea, Mundus's free-woman, 
who had conducted the whole in- 
trigue. 
temple of Iſis to be levelled with 
the ground, her ſtatue to be thrown 
into the Tiber, and, as to Mun- 
dus, he contented himſelf with 
ſending him into baniſhment. 
Theophilus, biſhop of Alexan- 
dria, not only deſtroyed the tem- 
ples of the falſe gods, but diſco- 
vered the cheats of the prieſts, by 
ſhewing that the ſtatues, ſome of 
' which were of braſs, and others 


pf wood, were hollow within, and 


Jed into dark paſlages made in the 
wall. „ 

Lucian, in diſcovering the im- 
poſtures of the falſe prophet Alex- 
ander, ſays, that the oracles were 
cChiefly afraid of the ſubtilties of 
the Epicureans and Chriſtians. 
The falſe prophet Alexander ſome- 
times feigned himſelf ſeized with 
a divine fury, and by means of the 
- herb ſopewort, which he chewed, 
frothed at the mouth in ſo extraor- 


He alſo commanded the 
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dinary a manner, that the ignorant 
people attributed it to the ſtrength 
of the god he was poſſeſſed by, 
He had long before prepared a 
head of a dragon made of linnen, 
which opened and ſhut its mouth 
by means of a horſe's hair.— He 
went by night to a place where the 


foundations of a temple were dig- * 


ing, and, having. found water, 
either of a ſpring or rain that had 
ſettled there, he hid in it a gooſe- 
egg, in which he had incloſed a 
little ferpent, that had been juſt 
hatched. The next day, very 
early in the morning, he came 


quite naked into the ſtreet, havin 


only a ſcarf about his middle, hold- 
in his hand a ſcythe, and toſſing 
about his hair as the prieſts of 
Cybele; then getting a- top of 
a high altar, he ſaid that the place 
was happy to be honoured by the 


birth of a god.—Afterwards, run- 


ning down to the place where he 
had hid the gooſe-egs, and going 
into the water, he began to ſing the 


praiſes of Apollo and Eſculapius, 


and to invite the latter to come and 
ſhew himſelf to men. With theſe 
words he dips a bowl into the 


water, and takes out a myſterious 


egg, which had a god incloſed in 
it, and when he had it in his hand, 
he began to ſay that he held Eſcu- 
lapius. Whilſt all were eager to 
have a fight of this fine myftery, 
he broke the egg, and the little 
ſerpent ſtarting out, twiſted itſelf 
about his fingers. | | 

Theſe examples ſhew clearly, 
that both chriſtians and pagans 
were ſo far agreed as to treat the 
greater number of oracles as puic- 
ly human impoſtures, 
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Literary and Miſcellaneous Eſſays. 


Some account of the firſt inſtitution of 
Knights and their Eſquires in Eng- 
_ land. | 


HE right reverend and moſt 
learned Dr. Warburton, in his 
Divine Legation, book 2. ſect. 4. 
has inter woven into the body of his 
work, an incomparable diſſerta- 
tion on the ſixth book of Virgil's 
Hneis. Had he never wrote any 
thing elſe, this alone would have 


been an undeniable proof of his 


profound knowledge of antiquity, 
and that he was one of the greateſt 
critics of the age. 1 | 
In the beginning of this diſſer- 
tation his lordſhip introduces the 


ryalus, Vir. En. b. 9. and, in 
his maſte ly manner proves their 
mutual friendſhip and affection to 
have been an ancient civil inſtitu- 
tion, of great utility to the pub- 
lic, derived at firſt from Crete, 
and afterwards adopted by all the 
principal cities of Greece. It was 
the cuſtom for every man of diſtin- 
guiſhed valour or wiſdom to adopt 
ſome favourite youth, whoſe man- 


ners he took care to form. Theſe. 


were the great ornaments and ſup- 
port of their reſpective cities and 
countries, by introducing ſuch a 
laudable ſpirit of emulation. Theſe 
Lovers, as they were called, and 


the young men that were formed 


under them, always ſerved and 


fought together. And when any 


1 
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of theſe performed any great ex. 


ploits they made them preſents. 


From this cuſtom the ſtate reaped 
many advantages. 


Thus far this excellent writer; 
and I think, we may add, that 
we had anciently an inſtitution of 


much the ſame nature in England, 


which fully anſwered all the above 
purpoſes. 'The origin of Knights 
and their Efquires in this country 
muſt be accounted of this ſort. 
They were united by the firifteſ 


rules of friendſhip and affection, 


they ſerved and fought together, 
and preſents were made from the 
Knight to the Eſquires, upon per- 


forming ſome gallant action. Thus 
affecting epiſode of Niſus and Eu- 


for inſtance, out of many exam- 


ples that might be brought. At 


the famous battle of Poictiers, 20th 


Edward III. the Black Prince, his 


ſon, defeated the enemy, though 


much ſuperior in number, and 


took the king, the dauphin of 
France, and many of the noble: 
priſoners. James, lord ' Audley, 
and his four eſquires, were very in- 
ſtrumental in obtaining this victory. 
My lord acquainted the prince with 
the vow he had made to be the fir 
in the battle, and defired he might 
have leave to accompliſh it. The 
prince conſented, and begged, 
„That God would give him the 
grace to be that day the beſt knight 
of all others.“ Upon this he de- 
parted with his four eſquires, broke 
through the thickeſt of the nn: 
an 


and cauſed a prodigious ſlaughter. 
The prince, charmed with his va- 
Jour and conduct, ſettled upon 
lord Audley an annual revenue of 
roo marks in Þngiand, which 


this lord immediately ſettled upon 


his four eſquires; The prince ex- 
poſtulated with my lord upon his 
giving away the eſtate, and aſked 
him whether he liked not his 
bounty, or thought the reward not 
ſufficient, To which this lord re- 
plied, ** That they all deſerved as 
well as himſelf, without whoſe aſ- 
tance, ſays he, I, a ſingle man, 
could have done but little.” The 
prince was ſo pleaſed with this an- 
ſwer, that he gave him 6cc marks 
per annum more for himſelf. The 
names of three of theſe eſquires 
were Mackworth, Delves, and 
Hawkeſton. 8 . 
This proves that this valiant 
knight, lord Audley, and his four 
eſquires, were, like Niſus and 
Euryalus, united by the ſtrongeſt 
ties of love and friendſhip, and 
determined either to live or die by 
each other. Juſtly therefore may 
Virgil's account of Niſus and Eu- 
ryalus be applied to them, and it 
ought to be looked upon as the 
lame civil inſtitution. 


His amor unus erat, pariterque n 
bella ruebant. 


Niſus promiſes the whole re- 
ward of the adventure to his friend 
Euryalus ; lord Audley gives the 
whole to his four eſquires. | 


91 tibi, que paſco, promittunt 4 nan 
mihi facti 75 
Fama ſat eſt & c. &c. 


Lord Audley would take his four 
tlquires along with him, becauſe 
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a ſingle man could have done but 
little. Euryalus chides his friend 
and knight for offering to go with- 
out him. | 8 


Mene igitur ſocium ſummis adj ungere 


rebus, 


Nije, fugis ? ſolum te in tanta peri- 


cula mittam £ 


This, Ithink, undeniably proves 
the inſtitution to have been the 
fame in England as it was in 
Greece; and I leave it to the offi- 
cers of our regiments to conſider, 
how far ſuch a friendſhip and at- 
tachment, and ſuch a ſtrong defire 
of mutual ſupport and aſſiſtance, 
would contribute to keep up our 
preſent national ſpirit of bravery. 
There is no occaſion ſurely to re- 
mark how far our preſent knights 
and eſquires are changed from 
their original inſtitution, when 


every man that carries up an un- 


meaning add reſs is dubb'd a Knight, 
and every man that happens to 
poſſeſs two or three hundred pounds 
per annum, expects the miſapplied 


title of Eſquire. W. W. 


9 


2 


F E true drama in . e 


was revived by Shakeſpear, 
Fletcher, and Johnſon; and many 
of Shakeſpear's and Johnſon's 
pieces were firſt acted by theſe 
companies. Beſides theſe, the 


queen alſo, at the requeſt of Sir 


Francis Walſingham, eſtabliſhed 
twelve of the principal players of 
that time, with handſome ſalaries, 


under the name of her majeſty's 
company of comedians and jer- 


vants. There were the common 


players who exhibited at the places 
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already mentioned, who were no 


otherwiſe formed into companies 
than our preſent ſtrollers, no com- 
pany conſiſting long of the ſame 


| perſons ; and there were alſo many 


companies of players, retained by 
noblemen, who acted not only 


_privatelyan their lords houſes, but 


publicly under liecence and pro- 
tection. Shakeſpear himſelf be- 
longed to the company that uſually 
performed at the Globe on the 
Bank Side, where his plays alſo 
were repreſented; and in the year 
1603, the firſt year of the reign of 
king James I. a licence was grant- 
ed, under the privy ſeal, to Shake- 
ſpear, Fletcher, Burbage, Hem- 


mings, Condel, Kempe, and others 


his fellow comedians, to act plays, 


not only at their uſual houſe, the 


Globe, but in any other part of 
the kingdom, during his majeſty's 
pleaſure. Burbage was the Bet- 
terton, and Kempe the Nokes of 
that age: Burbage was the original 


Richard the Third, in which he 


greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf ; and 
Kempe was inimitable in the part 


of the clown, the comic character 


of that time; with theſe there was 
alſo Allen, the ſounder of Dulwich 
college: two ſuch actors as Allen 
and Burbage, ſaid the wits of that 
Age, no other age muſt hope to 
ſee. Hemmings and Condel were 


alſo eminent; Hemmings in tra- 
gedy, and Condel in comedy: and 
theſe were the editors of the firſt 
edition of Shakeſpear's works in 


folio, printed in 1623, ſeven years 


after his death. There was allo at 


this time one Lowin, who 1s ſaid 
to have been the original Hamlet, 
and Henry the Eiohih; and from 


_ obſerving whoſe manner, Sir Wil- 


liam Davenant inſtructed Better- 


ton. During the whole reign of 


James the Firſt, the theatre was in 
great proſperity and reputation, 
dramatic authors abounded, and 
every year produced a number of 


new plays; it became a faſhion for 
the nobility. to celebrate their wed- 


dings, birth-days, and other oc- 
caſions of rejoicing with maſks and 
interludes, which were exhibited 
w.th ſurpriſing expence ; our great 


architect, Inigo Jones, being fre. 


quently employed to furniſh de. 
corations, with all the luxuriance 
of his invention, and magnificence 
of his art. The king and his 


lords, and the queen and her ladies, 
frequently performed in theſe maſis 


at court, and the nobility in their 
private houſes; nor was any pub- 


lic entertainment thought complete 


without them. This taſte for 
theatrical entertain ments continued 


during great part of the reign of 


king Charles the Firſt; but in the 


year 1633, it began to be oppoſed | 


by the puritans from the prels; 
and the troubles that ſoon after fol- 
lowed intirely ſuſpended them till 
the reſtoration of king Charles the 
Second, in 1660. The king, at his 


reſtoration, granted two patents, 


one to Henry Killigrew, Eſq; and 
the other to Sir William Da- 
venant, and their heirs and afligns, 
for forming two diſtinct companies 
of comedians: Killigrew's were 
called the king's ſervants, and Da- 
venant's the Duke's company. 
About ten of the company, called 
the king's ſervants, were on the 
royal houſhold eſtabliſhment, hav- 
ing each ten yards of ſcarlet cloth, 
with a proper quantity of lace, al- 
lowed them for liveries, and in 
their warrants from the lord chamn- 
berlain, they were ſtiled gentlemen 
of the great chamber. The kings 
company firſt ated at the 1 
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Ball, then removed to a new built 
play-houſe in Vere-ſtreet by Clare- 
market; here they continued a 
year or two, and then removed to 
the Theatre Royal in Drury lane, 
which was probably erected about 


this time, and here they embel- 


liſhed their repreſentations with 
ſcenes and machinery. The duke's 
company exhibited at a theatre 
newly erected in Dorſet Gardens. 
The court ſupported both theſe 
companies by being frequently 
preſent at their repreſentations, 
and took cognizance even of their 
private government, ſo that their 
particular differences, pretenſions, 
or complaints, were generally end- 
ed by the king or the duke's per- 
ſonal command or dec ſion. Till 
this time no woman had ever been 


ſeen upon the Engliſh ſtage, the 


characters of women having al- 


ways been performed by boys, or 
young men of an effeminate aſpect, 
which probably induced Shake- 
ſpear to make ſo few of his plays 
depend upon female characters, as 


they muſt have been performed to 


great diſadvantage. The principal 
characters of his women are inno- 
cence and ſimplicity, ſuch are 
Deſdemona and Ophelia; and his 
ſpecimen of fondeſs and virtue in 
Portia, is very ſhort. But the 
power of real and beautiful women 
was now added to the ſtage; and 
al the capital plays of Shakeſpear, 
Fletcher, and Ben Johnſon, were 


divided between the two compa- 
nies, by their own alternate choice, 


and the approbation of the court. 
The king's ſervants ſeem to have 
been allowed to be the beſt com- 
pany; and when the variety of 
plays began to be exhauſted, they 
drew the greater audiences. Da- 
venant, therefore, to make head 


againſt them, fiet added ſpeRacle 
and muſic to action, and intro- 
duced a new ſpecies of plays, ſince 
called dramatic operas; among 
theſe were, the Tempeſt, Pſyche, 
and Circe; which, with many 
others were ſet off with the moſt 
expenſive decorations of ſcenes and 
habits, and with the beſt voices 
and dancers. The moſt celebrated 
players of this time were Hart, 
Mohun, Burt, Lacy, Chin, and 
Shutterel, who were honoured with 
the ſame extravagant encomiums, 


in the times of thoſe who ſucceed- 


ed them, as Betterton and Mont- 
fort were in the time of Booth and 


Wilks, and as Booth and Wilks 


are in the times of their ſucceſſors. 
Theſe were, moſt of them, in the 
king's company; and the public, 


being at length ſatiated with the 
ſinging and dancing exhibited by 
the duke's, as they had been with 


the more rational entertainments 


which they ſuperſeded, the paten- 


tees of both, in the year 1684, 
by the king's advice, which per- 
haps was conſidered as a command, 


united their intereſts and compa- 


nies into one, excluſive of all 
others; but this union was ſo much 


in favour of the duke's company, 


that Hart left the ſtage upon it, 
and Mohun ſurvived not long after. 
As only one theatre was now in 
poſſeſſion of the town, the united 
patentees impoſed their own terms 
upon the actors; the profits of the 
houſe were divided into twenty 
ſhares, ten of which the proprie- 


tors kept for their own uſe, and 
the other ten they divided among 


the actors, in ſuch proportions as 
they thought equal to their merit, 
This was the ſtate of the theatre 
till the year 1690, the ſecond of 


king Willam the Third, when the 
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play began at four o' clock; and, 
we are told, the ladies of faſhion 
uſed to take the evening air in 
Hyde- park, after the repreſenta- 
tion; by which it appears, that 
the exhibitions were in ſummer 
too. 
Betterton, Montfort, Kynaſton, 
Sandford, Nokes, Underhill, and 
Leigh, commonly Tony Leigh; 
the actreſſes were, Mrs. Betterton, 
Barry, Leigh. Butler, Montfort, 
and Bracegirdle; and to this com- 


pany, in this year, old Cibber was 
admitted as a performer in the 


loweſt rank. It was a rule with 
the patentees, that no young per- 
ſon, 
actor, ſhould be admitted into pay, 
till after at leaſt half a year's pro- 
bation; and Cibber waited full 
three quarters of a year, before he 
was taken into a ſalary of 10 8. 
a week. 'This company continued 
together till about the year 1694, 
when the patentees, having ex- 
pended great ſums upon the Pro- 
pheteſs, and King Arthur, two 
dramatic operas, thought fit to 
reduce the pay of the actors, upon 
whom they now leſs depended for 
ſupport, that they might be better 
able to anſwer the exorbitant de- 
mands of ſingers and dancers : 
this attempt produced an aſſocia- 
tion of the principal periormers 
with Betterton at their head, 
againſt the patentee; ſeveral per- 
ſons of the higheſt diſtinction 
eſpouſed their cauſe ; and ſome- 
times, in the circle, entertained 
the king with the ſtate of the 
theatre. Betterton, and his party, 
at length obtained an audience of 
his majeſty, who graciouſly diſ- 
miſſed them, with an aſſurance of 
relief and ſupport, and ſoon after 
empowered a ſelect number of them 
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The principal actors were 


who offered himſelf as an 


reſulting from the conſtruction of 
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to act in a ſeparate theatre for 
themſelves. When this licence 
was obtained, many people of 
2 came into a ſubſcription 
or building a theatre within the 
walls of the Tennis Court in Lin- 
coln's-Inn-Fields. This new thea. 
tre was opened in the middle of 
the ſummer of 1695, by the old 
actors, with a new comedy of Mr, 
Congreve's, called Love for Love, 


— 


Concerning the perceptive faculty. 


T*HAT there are ſenſations ari- 
ſing in man no one!] believe 
doubts, but what it is which is per- 
ceptive of them, is a queſtion 
with ſome; whether it is man as a 
compound being of ſoul and body, 
or whether the living percipient is 
not a mind, or ſpirit alone, with- 
out a body, or elſe a quality only, 


a body without any diſtinct or ſe- 
parate ſpirit annexed thereto. Theſe 
are difficulties probably never to 
be demonſtrated, and we muſt at 
laſt, be content with a probable | 
proof end, HH: 

Man is fo wonderfully made, that 


he ſeems to aſſign a place to every 


one of his ſenſations, and yet 
reaſon and experiment tells him, 
that in truth they cannot exiſt, or 
be, where he is apt too haſtily to 
judge, or ſuppoſe them to be; 
for, as nothing can act where it 
is not, ſo the perceptive power of 


man cannot poſſibly perceive any 


thing without or beyond himſelf. 
It is generally agreed, that the 


ſecondary quatiies* of body (as 
a 


they are called) do not exiſt ex- 
ternal to the man, but only the 


| —.— ones, though Dr. Berke- 


attempted to ſhew that they 
7 F both 
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both exiſt together, and that 
wherever the colour was, there 
likewiſe was the extenſion. If this 
could be ſatisfactory made ap- 
pear, the doQtor's ſyſtem would 
tand good for the non-exiftence of 


every thing, but ſpirit and ideas; 


but I think it cannot, and to con- 
fine the argument to one ſenſe 
alone, to wit, fight; that man 
perceives colour we are ure of, 
and therefore 1t muſt be within 
him, or he would act where he was 
not, Now 1t he perceived exten- 
fon, that muſt likewiſe be within 
lim too, but then he could per- 
ceive no extenſion larger than 
himſelf :—but as neither extenſion 
nor colour have any place aſſigned 
them in the body, ſurely *tis not 
the body, or any conformation 
thereof, that perceives. We may 
then ſuppoſe that it is ſomething 
elſe, which is joined with the body 
that is the percipient, which let 
vs name mind or ſoul; this mind 


| ſhould feem to be one ſimple un- 


compounded being, otherwiſe it 
could not be conſcious that ſuc- 
ceſſiye perceptions were the affec- 
tions of the ſame thing. 


Colour, though haſtily judged 


to be without the mind, Berkeley 
and Malbranche have, I think, 
ſuff ciently ſhewed not to be ſo; 
and that extenſion 1s fo, I think is 


true; becaule it perceives none of 


its ſenſations extended, but only 
aſſigns or fixes a place for them, 
theſe. of colour in particular, ex- 
ternal to the man, although in 


fact they may not be without him, 


and this place is only determined 
by an operation of the mind, ſug- 
geſting or ſuppoling diſtance, from 
an experimental obſtruction to the 
motion of ſome members of the 
body by which the touch is affect- 


ed as well as the ſight, and ſo both 
the tangible and viſible object cor - 
cluded, though too precipitately, 
to be in one and the ſame place 
where the obſtruction is libewiſe 
judged to be, and hence J think is 
obtained the ſuppoſition or ſug-, 
geſtion of diſtance; and as we 
have no ſenſations to which we do 
not aſcribe ſome diſtance, or place, 
there muſt be place or ſpace ex- 


iſting, or it could not be ſuppoſed. 


And therefore as nothing is per- 
ceived, or ſuggeſted, but what is 
ſuppoſed in ſome place, ſo nothing 
can exiſt, but what conſtitutes 
ſpace, or is in it, and muſt have 
{ome extenſion. _ 555 

But then the mind of man ſure- 
ly cannot be extended beyond his 
body, though it often ſuppoſes an 
extenſion far beyond; and if the 
extenſion imagined was in the 
mind, and not a mere operation 


thereof, by way of ſuppoſition, it 


could not gueſs ſo much amiſs 
about the extenſion of objects, 
which has not been familiar to the 
other organs of ſenſe, as we often 
find it does; for I take it to be a 
vulgar error, to entertain a notion 
of the mind's judging of any 
diſtance, or magnitudes, from any 
pictures conjectured to be in the 
fund of the eye, or in itſelf; in 
the former caſe, if there be any 
picture in the bottom of the eye, 


it would judge every object in an 


inverſe poſition to the body, which 


is contrary to experience; neither 


does the mind judge of magnitude 
according to any ſuch pictures, 
but of the real external magni- 
tudes, and ſeldom errs much, unleſs 
the objects be very remote. — If 
the bulk of objects were judged 
of by the pictures in the eye, a 
Rea or mite muſt judge every object 
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very ſmall to what a man does, be- 
cauſe the pict ure will be diminiſh- 
ed nearly as the eye is leſs; indeed 
theſe inſects may ſee diſtinctly 
ſmaller things than man, becauſe 
the objects may be brougbt nearer 
their ſmall eyes, without throwing 
the focus of the rays beyond the 


retina, as the ſame diſtance of the 


object would do in a larger eye, 


and prevent diſtin viſion; and it 


is highly probable, that theſe ſmall 
inſets cannot ſee objects at a great 
diſtance, unleſs they are much 
larger than what a man can ſee at 


the like diſtance; but then what 


they do ſee, they judge to be of 
the ſame bigneſs that a man does, 
and fo muſt every creature, let its 

eyes be of what dimenſion or num- 
ber you pleaſe. It is a vague no- 


tion opticians have, who imagine 


that an eye like a microſcope lens, 
will magnify the picture on the 


| retina, whereas juſt the contrary | 


takes place; for when the eye 1s 
uſed alone, without ſuch a lens, 
the ſhorter focus of the eye forms 
the picture, and the longer is at 
the object; but when a lens is 
uſed by way of a microſcope, the 
object is in the ſhorter, and the 


picture at the longer focus, juſt 


contrary to the method of common 


So again, if the mind was con- 


ſcious of a picture in the eye, it 
would perceive as many objects as 
the creature had eyes, whereas it 
judges of no more, let the number 


of eyes be as they will, than it does 


by the help of any other of the 
ſenſes. | | | 

From all which I conclude, that 
figure, extenſion, and motion, are 
not perceptible objects, but that 
ſenſations alone are ſuch, the former 
being only imagined by an opera- 


imagined, and remember the co- 
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tion of the mind, to exiſt external 
to it, and that if they did not ſo 
exiſt, the mind could not imagine 
any extenſion, figure, and motion; 
for there never is found any of 
them perceivable by it, nor any 
figure or motion attending a ſim- 
ple ſenſation. Indeed it is too 
commonly thought, that there is a 
ſhape perceived with colour, or 2 
coloured ſhape ; but no obje ap. 
pears of one fimple colour to a 
fixed eye, but every part of the 
object exhibits a different degree 
of. colour, and theſe degrees are 
ſeparate ſenſations, to which the 
mind aſcribes a place, though, in 
fact, the colour is not in the place 
ſo judged of, but ſomething elſe 
that gives reſiſtance to the actions 
of the mind on the body; and 
from hence it ſuppoſes there muſt 
be ſomething exiſting there, which 
gives riſe to the colour perceived 
by it. — ' Tis impoſſible the mind 
ſhould perceive the images of 
things within itſelf, unleſs it was 
equally extended with the things 
themſelves, and if not, how can 
it be thought that an ideal world 
can exiſt within the mind, as ſome | 
philoſophers have conjeCtured ? 
Surely it cannot be; but it muſt 
be only imagination that direQts us 
to the external exiſtence of real 
things. We cannot properly be 

ſaid to imagine what does not, or 

has not, really exiſted ; for let a 

blind man try if he can imagine 

colour, or a deaf man ſound, and 

J fancy he will find himſelf at a 

loſs. Father Malbranche indeed 

tells us, that a man may have an 

idea of a golden mountain that 

never exiſted, and I can admit 2 

man may recolle& the figure of a 

mountain which he has formerly 


lour 
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jour of gold which he lately had a dejection of look, or inquietude 


perception of, and ſuppoſe it poſ- 
ſible they may be connected, and 
call this operation of his mind 
an idea, if he pleaſes, but I fancy 
after all his efforts, if he ſhould 
happen to think of a mountain as 
large as Shooter's hill, he will 
hardly allow it to be contained in 
his mind. : AB. 
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Thoughts on Death, 


Ilton has very judicioufly re- 

preſented the father of man- 
kind as ſeized with horror and 
aſtoniſhment at the ſight of death, 
repreſented to him on the mount 
of Viſion. For ſurely nothing 
can ſo much diſturb the paſſions, 
or perplex the intellects of man, as 


a diſruption of his union with vi- 


ſible nature, a ſeparation from 
every thing that has hitherto en- 
gaged or delighted him; a change 
not only of the place, but the 
manner of his being : an entrance 
into a ſtate, not ſimply unknown, 
but which perhaps he has not fa- 
culties to know, an immediate and 


_ perceptible communication with 


the Supreme Being, and, what is 
above all diſtreſsful and alarming, 
the final ſentence, and unalterable 
allotment. | | 

Yet we. whom the ſhortneſs of 
life has made acquainted with mor- 
tality, can, without emotion, ſee 
generations of men paſs away, are 
at leiſure to eſtabliſh modes of ſor- 
row, to adjuſt the ceremonial of 
death, look upon funeral pomp as 
a ceremonial in which we. have no 
concern, and turn away from it to 
trifles and amuſements without 


of heart. y 


It is indeed apparent from the 


conftitation of the world, that 
there muſt be a time for other 
thoughts; and a perpetual medi- 
tation upon the laſt hour, how- 
ever it may become the ſolitude of 
a monaſtery, is inconſiſtent with 
many duties of common life. But 
ſurely the remembrance of death 
ought to predominate in our minds 
as an habitual and ſettled principle, 
always operating, though not al- 
ways perceived; and our attention 
ſhould ſeldom wander fo far from 
our own condition, as not to be 
recalled and fixed by the fight of 


an event, which will ſoon, we 


know not how ſoon, happen like- 


- wiſe to ourſelves, and of which, 


though we cannot appoint the time, 


we may ſecure the conſequence. 


Yet, though every inſtance of 
death may juftly awaken our fears, 


and quicken our vigilance, it ſel- 


dom happens that we are much 


alarmed, unleſs ſome cloſe con- 


nection is broken, ſome ſcheme 


fruſtrated, or ſome hope defeated, 
There are therefore many, who 


ſeem to live without any reflection 
on the end of life, becauſe they 


are wholly involved within them 


ſelves, and look on others as un- 
worthy their notice without any 
expeCtation of receiving, or in- 
tention of beſtowing good. | 

It is indeed impoſſible, without 


ſome mortification of that deſire, 
which every man feels of being 


remembred and lamented, to be- 


hold how little concern is cauſed 


by the eternal departure even of 
thoſe who have paſſed their lives 
with public honours, and been 


diſtinguiſned by ſuperior qualities, 


or extraordinary performances. It 
: is 
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merit which gives reputation and 
renown, diffuſes its influence to a 
wide compaſs, but acts weakly in 
every fingle breaſt ; it is placed at 
a diſtance from common ſpectators, 
and ſhines like one of the remote 
ſtars, of which the light reaches 
us, but not the heat. The wit, 
the hero, the philoſopher, whom 
either their tempers, or their for- 
tunes, have hindered from intimate 
relations, or tender intercourſes, 
die often without any other effect 
than that of adding a new topic to 
the converſation of the day, and 
impreſs none with any freſh con- 
viction of the fragility of our na- 
ture, becauſe none had any parti- 
cular intereſt in their lives, or 
were united to them by a recipro- 
cation of benefits and endearments. 
Thus we find it often happens, 
that thoſe who in their lives have 


excited applauſe, and attracted ad- 


miration, are laid at laſt in the 
duſt without the common honour 


of a ſtone; becauſe by thoſe ex- 


cellencies, with which many 
have been delighted, none have 
been obliged; and though they 
had many to celebrate them, they 
had none to love them. 

Cuſtom ſo far regulates the ſen- 


timents at leaſt of common minds, 
gene- 


that I believe men may be g 


rally obſerved to grow leſs tender 


as they advance in age; and he 
who, when life was new, melted 
at the loſs of every companion, 
can look, in time, without con- 
cern, upon the grave into which 
his laſt friend was thrown, and 
into which he himſelf is ready to 


the viſions of 
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is not poſſible to be regarded by. 
tendernefs, except by a few. That 


fall; not becauſe he is more willing 
to die than formerly, but becauſe 
he is more familiar with the death 
of others, and therefore not alarm- 
ed ſo far as to conſider how much 
nearer he approaches to his end, 
But this is to ſubmit tamely to the 
tyranny of accident, and to ſuffer 
our reaſon to lie uſeleſs. Every 
funeral may be juſtly conſidered as 
a ſummons to prepare for that ſtate 
into which 1t 1s a proof that we 
maſt ſome time enter, and a ſum- 
mons more hard and piercing, as 
the event of which it warns us is 
at leſs diſtance. To neglect at any 
time making preparation for death, 
is to ſleep on our poſt at a ſiege; 
but to omit it in old age, is to 
ſleep on an attack. 8 85 

It has always ſeemed to me, one 
of the moſt ſtriking paſſages in 
Quevedo, where he 
ſtigmatiſes thoſe as fools who com- 
plain that they failed of happineſs 
by ſudden death. How, ſays 
he, can death be ſudden to a being, 
Who always knew that he muſt die, 
and that the time of death was 


uncertain ??? OE | 


Since there are not wanting ad- 
monitions of our mortality to pre- 
ſerve it active in our minds, no- 
thing can more properly renew 
the impreſſion than the examples 
which every day ſupplies, and as 
the great incentive to virtue is the 
reflection that we muſt die, it may 
be uſeful to accuſtom ourſelves, 
whenever we ſee a funeral, to con- 


ſider how ſoon we may be added 


to the number of thoſe whoſe pro- 
bation is paſt, and whoſe happineſs 
or miſery ſhall endure for ever. 


Yours, Cc. P. P. 


Mr. 


fr. 


Mr. Dodd having lately favoured 


the public with the following piece, 
abe thought it worthy a. E in our 
collection. 


The truth of 0 Hriſtianity, e 
from Daniel's prophecy of the 
Seventy weeks. By Mr. Locke. 


Oſephus, in the tenth book of 

his Antiquities, cap. ult. con- 
futes Atheiſts and Epicureans, ſuch 
as denied either God or Providence, 


from the prophecies of Daniel. 


« All theſe prophecies, ſays he, 

being revealed by God to Daniel, 
were left in writing by him, ſo 
that men, by ſeeing the events, 
might be ſufficiently convinced 
thereby that the Epicureans are 1n 
a great error, who caſt Providence 
out of human life, and will not 


allow God to have any thing to do 


with the regimen of our affairs, 
nor the univerſe to be governed by 
a bleſſed and immortal eſſence, but 
all things to flow promiſcuouſly 
without a guide, or governor, as 
ſhips that are toſſed in the ſea by 
waves and ſtorms.” And again, 
„When I conſider Daniel's pro- 
phecy, I cannot but cendemn the 
folly of thoſe men who deny God 
to have any care of the affairs of 
mortals, For how ſhould things 
come to paſs ſo exactly as they 
have done, according to Daniel's 


predictions, if all things happened 


by chance?“ | 
But this one prophecy of ſeventy 
weeks i is not only a ſufficient con- 
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futation of Athieſts and Epicu- 
reans, but alſo of Pagan Theiſts 
and Jews, and proves, undeniably, 


that Jeſus is the Chriſt, or Meſſiah 


promiſed. Since, according to this 
prediction, Meſſiah the prince was 
to appear, juſt at the very time, 
when Jeſus being thirty years old“, 
was baptiſed by John. And there 
was at that time, no other pre- 
tender to the Meſliaſhip -Henges 
him. 

Moreover, it 1s undeniably i evi- 
dent, from this prophecy of Da- 
niel, together with that of Jacob's 
about Shilo, that the notion which 
the preſent and modern Jews have 
of the Meſſiah is abſolucely falie; 
and that chiefly in theſe four par- 
ticulars following: 

Firſt, They denying the Meſfiah 
to be already come, muſt, of ne- 
ceſſity, hold, that he is to come 
in the time of the diſperſion and 
captivity of the Jews, that he may 
bring them into their own land 
again, and build a third temple. 
But the contrary hereunto is un- 
queſtionably evident, namely, that 
the Meſſiah was to come whilſt the 


Jewiſh common-wealth was ſtand- 


ing, and under the ſecond temple, 
before the deſtruction by Titus. 
For the ſeventy weeks determined 
to bring in the everlaſting righte- 
ouſneis, to ſeal viſion and prophe- 
cy, and to anoint the moſt holy, 
are unqueſtionably determined for 
the bringing in of the Meftiah. 
Now they are ſaid to be determin- 


ed upon Daniel's people and city; 


that is, that the Jewiſh polity and 


* This Mr. Locke has proved in the courſe of a long and learned diſſertation on 
the Seventy weeks of Daniel, of which this piece is but the concluſion, and which, 
with ſome other manuſcripts by the ſame great man, have been lately put into Mr. 
Dodd's hands by lord Mafham, at whoſe 8 at Oates Mr. Locke ed great part 


of the latter end of his life. 


city 
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City of Jeruſalem ſhould continue 
all that while, and therefore till 


the coming of the Meſſiah.— The 


beginning of theſe weeks muſt be 


from the going forth of the decree 


of ſome Perſian king to reſtore and 
build Jeruſalem, and the lateſt of 
theſe decrees was either in the ſe- 
venth or twentieth of Artaxerxes; 
and therefore the Meſſiah was un- 
doubtedly to come within four hun- 
dred and ninety years after the 
twentieth of Artaxerxes at fartheſt. 
However no man can extend theſe 
ſeventy weeks farther than the de- 
ſtruction of the city and temple by 
Titus, therefore the Meſſiah was 
unqueſtionably to come before that 
time. So alſo from Jacob's pro- 
phecy, Shilo was to come before 
the ſcepter was departed from Ju- 
dah: therefore, either before the 
deſtruction by Nebuchadnezzar, 
or elſe by Titus. Not the former, 
becauſe theſe four prophets, Da- 
niel, Haggai, Zachariah. and Ma- 


lachi, propheſied of the Meſſiah's 


coming as future, after the de- 
ſtruction by Nebuchadnezzar. This 
ſame truth is farther atteſted by 
other of the prophets. Haggai, 
chap. ii. ver. 6, 7, 8, 9. 
once, it is a little while and I will 
ſhake the heavens and the earth, 
and the ſea, and the dry land, and 
I will ſhake all nations, and the 
defire of all nations ſhall come, 
and I will fill this houſe with 


glory. The filver is mine, and 


the gold is mine,—the glory of this 


latter houſe ſhall be greater than 


of the former, and in this place 
will I give peace.“ Where it is 


plain, that the glory of this latter 


houſe exceeding that of the former, 
is not meant in reſpect of ſilver 
and gold, becauſe that is excluded, 
but trom the deſire of all nations, 


cc Yet \ 
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the Meſſiah (who ſhall be readily 
embraced by the gentiles) coming 
to it. Wherefore, it is not here 
material to diſpute, whether the 
ſecond temple, as repaired and 


beautified by Herod, did exceed 


that of Solomon's, in beauty or 
pomp, or no, — that glory of it, 
which the prophet ſpeaks of, be- 
ing not in reference to ſilver and 
gold, but the coming of the Meſ- 
ſiah into it. For otherwiſe, the 
Talmudiſts themſelves have ob- 
ſerved, that the ſecond temple was 
inferior to the firſt, in reſpe& of 
hve things that were wanting in 
it. And, Matt. iii. ver. 1. Be- 

hold, I will ſend my meſſenger, 
and he ſhall prepare the way before 


me; and the Lord whom ye ſeek, 


ſhall ſuddenly- come to his temple, 
even the meſſenger of the covenant, 
whom ye delight in. Behold, he 
ſhall come, ſaith the Lord of hoſts.” 
This can be no other than the 
Meſſiah. And if he were to come 
to his temple, then muſt the tem- 
ple be ſtanding at his coming. 

But, whatever the Jews, who 
have refuſed the true Meſſiah, now 
think, 1t is certain, that before 
the deſtruction of the ſecond tem- 
ple, they generally expected the 
coming of the Meſſiah, and ſuch 
an one, that ſhould ſet up a Jewiſh 
monarchy over the whole world, 
which was the chief thing that ani- 
mated them to the war againſt the 


Romans. Thus Joſephus teſtifies, 


book vii. chap. 12 p. 961 


That which did chiefly excite 


them to the war, was an obſcure 
oracle found in the holy writings, 
that about that time, one coming 
out of that land ſhould rule over 
the whole world, which they in- 
terpreted of .one of their own na- 
tion, and many of the wiſe men 

were 
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paſian”?, Suetonius alſo and Ta- 
citus affirm this to be a general 
fame in the world at that time, 
that one coming out of Judza 


ſhould rule over the whole world ; 


which muſt needs ſpring from the 


Jews. 

And that the Meſſiah was not to 
come long after the diſperſion and 
captivity of the Jews, as 1s now 
believed by them, may be evi- 
dently proved from hence; becauſe 
this bong given as one diagnoſtic, 


or character of the true Meſhah ; 


that he ſhould come, not only out 
of the tribe of Juda, but alſo from 


the ſeed of David; he muſt needs 
come, before the genealogies were 
loſt, or, otherwiſe, it could not 
be known, whether he was of the 
ſeed of David, or not. 
dern Jews are at a non-plus here, 
and know not what to ſay. For 


Our mo- 


this is ſo obvious that they could 
not but take notice of it, and Ja- 
cob Aben Amram, N. 722, thus 
propounded it as an objection of 
the Chriſtians againſt the Jews : 
Suppofito adhuc non veniſſe Meſſiam, 
nunguam jam poteſt innoteſcere de ullo 
wenturo Meſſia, eum de ſemine Dawid 


per Solbmonem ortum fuifſe cum hoc 


penitus ignotum fit, ob longillimum 


Judæorum exilium & diſperſionem, - 


ac inde natam familiarium mixtionem 
& zncertitudinem. 
dum eft jam veniſie Maſſiam. To 
which he firſt replies, That there- 


fore, according to the opinion of 


ſome Jews, A tempore excidii Feru- 
falem Meſſias natus fuit, & repoſi- 
tus, ubi Deus novit, quouſque, Tc. 
Et ita exponunt Iſaiam, c. ult. ver. 
7. Antequam parturiret, peperit, 
Sc. Quaſi dicat, Priuſguam natus 
Feet ille Titus, qui Judæos in banc 
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were deceived therein. But this 
oracle ſignified the empire of Veſ- 


Proinde faten- 


dem redemptor, venturus nempe Meſ- 
fas, ut ita comparetur medicamen- 
tum ante plagam. Whence we may 
gather, that this ridiculous fig- 


ment (which indeed is mentioned 


in the Talmud) of the Meſſiah 
being born before the deſtruction 
by Titus, but abſconded- all this 


while at Rome, as Moſes was born 


and bred up in Pharaoh's houſe, 


before he came to redeem the peo- 


ple of Iſrael, was firſt excogitated, 


in all probability, for this Pag. 


poſe; becauſe the Jews are ſuffi- 
ciently ſenſible of the difficulty, 
that if the Meſſiah was now to "i 


born, his genealogy could not poſ—- 


ſibly be known. Therefore they 
would pretend that he was born 


before the genealogies were loſt 
among the Jews, and under the 
ſecond temple. 5 


: But, becauſe, this is monſtrous, 
fooliſh, and abſurd for the Jews 


to expect a Meſſiah to come, Who 


was born 1600 years ago, and has 
lived all this while no-body knows 


where; and therefore has doubt- 
leſs been kept in the clouds, and 


muſt drop down from” thence : 
therefore Aben Amram further 


addeth: Quando Meffias wenerir, 


non humanis teſtibus probare ſe debet 


ex ſemine David per Solomonem deri- 


vaium, ut principatum orbis obti- 


_ neat, qui Maſia computet, ſed divi- 


nitus propalata ewvidentia, And 
again, Prophete ſolummodo dicunt, 
ex radice Tefſee ſurrecturam wirgam, 
& de David germen in novi/ſimo 
dierum. Quomodo autem id notum 
fiet, Deus ipſe manife/tabit, & fipna 
veri Mefſie tunc impleta. That is, 


there will either be a divine reve- 
lation, that ſuch a perſon did pro- 


ceed from the loins of David, or 


elſe, it ſnall be proved by the mi- 


rac les 


ſervitutem redegit, natus uit eorun- © 
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racles done by him, and other 
figns of the Meſſiah. To the ſame 


purpoſe Maimonides, That then 


the Urim and Thummim ſhall be 
reſtored, and by this oracle, the 
defect of genealogy ſhall be ſup- 
plied”. But what madneſs is it 
in the modern Jews, to except 
againſt the genealogies of our Sa- 
viour Chriſt in Matthew and Luke, 
as not ſufficiently proving him to 
have been of the line of David, 
though theſe genealogies were not 
then contradicted by any, and 
Jeſus was then generally acknow- 
ledged, by the Jews, to have been 


David's progeny ? Matt. ix. 27. 


Whereas the Jews wait for a Meſ- 


fiah to come, when there are no 


genealogies left, to prove any one 
to be of David's line? And as for 
the diſcrepancy between Matthew 
and Luke, the ground of it 1s, in 
all probability, becauſe Matthew 
brings down the pedigree of Jo- 
ſeph, the huſband of Mary, and 
reputed father of Jeſus ; but Luke, 
that of Mary the mother of Jeſus. 


The ſecond thing, wherein the 


preſent Jewiſh notion of the Meſ- 
ſiah differs from the true, 1s 
this, that he ſhall not come to 
ſuffer, or to be ſlain, but to con- 
quer, triumph, and reign only. 
Thus jacob Aben Amram, in his 
Porta Veritas, N. 659, Verus 
Meſffias Davidicus, Judæis pro- 
mifjus, ad redimendum eos vi- 
Dus, mon moriturus, aut cruci- 
Zendus, wenturus eft, & ad fa- 
ciendam cwindiftam de hoſtibus ip- 
forum. But on the contrary, 
it is evident, from this prophecy 


of Daniel, that the Meſſiah ſhould 


be cut off by death, and that with- 
in Jeſs than a week, or /eþen- 


nium, after this public manifefla- 


tion; which {ame thing is evident- 
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ly declared by other prophetic 
writings, as in that moſt remark 
able place the liiid of Ifaiah, and 
in the xx11d pſalm. There are two 
plain confeſſions, and acknow- 


ledgments of this truth, in the 


Talmudicwritings, and traditions, 
Firſt, in that they ſpeak of two 
Meſſiahs, who ſhall come ſucceſ- 
ſively, one after the other. The 
firſt Meſſiah Ben- Joſeph, or Ben- 
Ephraim, who ſhall be ſlain; and 
then, Mefliah Ben-David, who 
ſhall conquer and triumph : which 
ſprung only from this, becauſe 
there are two different ſtates of the 
ſame Meſſiah mentioned ; one, his 
ſtate of humiliation and ſuffering ; 
the other, the ſtate of his exalta- 
tion. Another is, where in the 
Talmud, and other ancient wri- 

tings, they often mention ꝰ]ꝗ’9¾ y 

„i Dolores, dee, Meſſiæ. 
Nay, farther, it is intimated alſo, 
in this prophecy of Daniel, that 
Meſitah ſhould be cut off, and put to 
death, by the Jews, whom hecame 
to redeem. For, though it be 
true, that Pilate, the Roman pre- 
ſident, paſſed ſentence upon Chriſt, 


that he ſhould be crucified, yet 


this was at the inſtance, and im- 


portunity of the Jews; he himſelf 


profeſſing, that he found no fault 
in him: and this is the reaſon, 
why, after the cutting off the 
Meſſiah, is immediately ſubjoined, 
the deſtruction of the city, and 
temple, by a foreign prince. The 
ſame is plainly expreffed in Zechar. 
c. xii. v. 10. * They ſhall look 
upon him, whom they have pierced; 
and they ſhall mourn for him, as 
one mourneth for his only ſon, and 
be in bitterneſs for him, as one 
is in bitterneſs for his firſt-born.” 
Thirdly, Moreover, in Jacob's 
prophecy, this 1s plainly 9 
That 


* That when Shilo came, the gen- 
tiles ſhould be gathered to him.” 
Wherein is applied, that the body 


of the Jewiſh nation ſhould not ad- 


here to him, but, that the gen- 
tiles ſhould embrace him. And 
therefore, when a church ſhould 
be gathered to him out of the 
entiles, the Jewiſh polity ſhould 
be deſtroyed. The ſame is alſo 


intimated in Daniel's prophecy, 


where it is ſaid, that the Meſſiah 
ſhall ccafirm the covenant with 
many, (that is, of the Jews) one 
week ; becauſe, though the body 
of the Jewiſh nation rejected him, 
and cauſed him to be cut off, yet 
many of the Jews believed in him, 
with whom the goſpel covenant is 
ſaid to be confirmed by Chriſt one 
week : becauſe during that week 
it ſhould be preached to Jews only, 
but at the end thereof the gentiles 
were baptiſed, and received the 
Holy Ghoſt; which is plainly fore- 
told in other prophetic writings: 
as when he is called in Zech. 
* The deſire of all nations.” II. 
xlii. ver. 1. Behold my ſervant, 
whom I uphold, my elect, in whom 
my ſoul delighteth. I have put 
my Spirit upon him, and he ſhall 
bring forth judgement to the gen- 
tiles.” And, ver. 4. The iſles 
ſhall wait for his law.” And, 
ver. 6. I will give thee for a co- 
venant of the people, for a light 
of the gentiles: To open the 
blind eyes, to bring out the pri- 
ſoners from the priſon, and them 
that ſit in darkneſs out of the pri- 
ſon-houſe.” Pſalm ii. Aſk of 
me, and I will give the heathen 
for thine inheritance, and the ut- 
termoſt parts of the earth for thy 
poſſeſſion.” This was alſo fore- 
told by Moſes, Deut. xxii. ver. I. 
* I will move them to jealouſy 
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with them that are not a people, 


and provoke them to anger with a 


fooliſh naton.”* Before which it 


was alſo revealed to Abraham, 


Gen. xxii. ver. 18. In thy ſeed 


ſhall all the nations of the earth be 
biefſed. —Hoſ. iii. That, after 


long captivity, the Jews ſhall feek 


the Lord, and David their king.” 


Whence it follows, that David 
their king was come before, but 


not owned by them. Though this 


was plainly foretold in the writings 
of the prophets, yet was it not then 
underſtood by the Jews, when 
Chriſt came. Epheſ. iii. The 
myſtery, which in other ages was 
not made known unto men, that 
the gentiles ſhould be fellow-heirs, 
and of the ſame body, and parta- 
kers of his promiſe in Chriſt by 
the goſpel.” Ads xx1. ver. 21. 


And he ſaid, Depart, for I will 


ſend thee far hence, to the gen- 
tiles. And they gave audience 
unto this word, and then lifted 


up their voices and ſaid, Away 


with ſuch a fellow from the earth, 
for it 1s not fit that he ſhould live.” 

Fourthly, Whereas, both the 
ancient and modern Jews took it 


for granted, that the Meſſiah ſhould 
ſet up a Jewiſh Monarchy over the 


whole world, and advance the ce- 
remonial worſhip of God in the 
temple; and the Jews at this day 
generally believe, that when the 
Meſſiah cometh he ſhall rebuild 
Jeruſalem, and alſo a third tempie, 


after the form of that in Ezekiel. 
On the contrary, it is moſt certain, 


firſt, from Jacob's prophecy, that 


after the coming of Shilo, and the 


gathering of the gentiles to him, 
the ſcepter ſhall depart from Judah, 
and the magiſtrate, or governor, 
deſcending from him. And from 
Daniel expreſslv, that then both 

the 


\ 
i 
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| —_— ſhall be de- 
ſtroyed. We might add, that, 
according to that moſt probable 


punctuation, which the ancient 

Greek interpreters followed dy 
that the Meſſiah himſelf, cut 
off, ſhall deſtroy. the city and ſanc- 
tuary, with the prince that ſhall 
come. As Matth. xxii. ver. 7. 
« He ſent forth his armies, and 
deſtroyed thoſe murtherers. From 
theſe four particulars it plainly ap- 
pears, that the modern Jews who 
expect a Meſſiah ftill to come, are 


groſsly miſtaken in the notion of 


the Meſſiah, as were alſo their 
fore - fathers, who cauſed Jeſus to 
de crucified, and, by that means, 
ignorantly fulfilled what the pro- 
phets had foretold concerning him, 
«© that he ſhould ſuffer, and ſo 
enter into his glory.“ 
The notion which the modern 
Jews have is this: firſt, that he 
mall be a pure man, deſcending 
from the ſeed of David. Secondly, 
that he is promiſed to the Jews 
only, and not to the gentiles. 
That he ſhall come in the time of 
the captivity, after the Roman 


empire is expired: That he ſhall 


ſet up a terreſtrial monarchy over 


the whole world, and the benefits 


which he ſhall bring. to the Jews 
| ſhall be only corporal. That Me/- 
fras Davidicus non occidetur. That 


Meſſias who comes of the line of 


David ſhall not be ſlain : but ſhall 
conquer and ſubdue all nations, 


and make them ſubject to him, and 


then he ſhall ſuffer them to live in 
peace and quiet, who embrace the 
Jewiſh religion, and continue in 


vaſſalage and ſubjection to the 


Jews under him. 
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4 regular plan of muſic. 


P SALMODY, called carry; 
planus, conſiſts of five tones, 


and two half tones, which are the 


foundation of all ſorts of muſic: 
but by a more regular diviſion it 
ſhould be ſaid there are fix notes, 
of which not only one, but all 
may be divided into half notes, 
uarter notes, dem1-quarters, and 
o on, further than any mortal ear 
can apprehend. Sound being di. 
viſible ad infinitum in the ſame 
manner as ſpace. 1 N 
This diviſion of muſical ſounds, 
has an analogy or relation with that 
of colours, of which there are ſix 
ſorts; white, red, yellow, green, 
blue, and. black. Some indeed 
divide the colours into ſeven; 
the ſeventh they call purple; 
but I can't perceive it is otherwiſe 
than a mixture more ſplendid than 


brown, grey, and the other mixed 


colours. Black is ſaid to be a 
mere negation of colour, but as it 


makes an impreſſion on the imagi- 


nation, I overlook the ſubtilty in 


this compariſon, and ſuppoſe it a 


colour, OV! 

By dividing the muſical notes 
into fix, as nature directs, the uni- 
ſound will fall on the ſeventh note, 
and ſhould, for this reaſon, be 


called a ſeptime, and not an oCtave, 
a name occafioned by the two half 


notes. Muſic is generally ſup- 
poſed to conſiſt of three parts; 
treble, tenor, and baſs, 
the twenty-four letters of the al- 
phabet may find employment in the 
ſcheme of muſic I am propoſing, I 
ſhall divide it into four parts, 


which are the double treble, the 
treble, the tenor, and the baſs, 
ſix notes to each part. The double 


trebie 


But that 


— 
* 
* * 


2 1 * 


— 
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| tieble is hardly practicable: how- tiens. The @ ſhould be pronounced 50 
ever the ſix vowels a, e, i, o, u, full, and not as an e; the e ſhould 
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racter, ſuch as a dot added to the treble: the c in practice 18 to | | 0 
the letter. Semibreves, minims, take the place of the y conſonant, 1 
5 crotchets, quavers, ſemiquavers, de- becauſe there is no particular cha- Wl 
miquavers, and their reſts; times, -- rater of the y conſonant in any - 505 
repeats, tyings, diviſions of the alphabet I know of, unleſs it be Wl 
: ſtrains, ſharps, .. flats, naturals, the aleph or ajin of the Hebrew; 
: ſhould alſo be ſignified by cha- and becauſe there is no occaſion - 
ä racers, that may be quickly pen- for it otherwiſe; for it differs not 
2 ned, ſuch as commas, points, dots in ſound from the / or the &, being 
__ variouſly ſituated in reſpe& to the ſometimes pronounced as one, and 
if letter, that is, the note they belong ſometimes as the other; the 9 is 


„ V, mn, p, are alſo uniſounds. 


3," are to denote it; the a being 


the higheſt note of all. The fix 


aſpirations, 5, y conſonant. 7, /,. 
b, ©, are to denote the treble. 
The fix liquids r, 4, 5, x, u, mn, 


are to denote the tenor; and the 
fix mntes, , F, 44:6, d, ai 
to denote the baſs. Thus, a, 2, 
r, k, are uniſounds; e, c, /, g. 
the ſame; the c in compoſition de- 
notes the y conſonant, as I ſhall 
explain juſt now; 7, /, 3, d, are 
likewiſe uniſounds to /, x, f, alike; 
, w, , 6, in the like manner: 


This is deſcribing muſic according 
to the rules of nature; thereby a. 
tune may be eahly penned from 
the ſinger's voice, or the ſounding 
of the inſtrument, which would be 
wy commodious.. bon 

alf tones may be denoted by 
the figures that denote a half in 
calculation, or ſome _ briefer cha- 


to. Of all which a ſort of horn- book 
ſhould be made;, the compoſition - 
of which I recommend to a judici- 
ous maſter, that the reading of 
muſic, ſo requiſite to allay ſorrow, 
and to complete joy, may be more 
general than it is at preſent, _ 
The letters conſidered as notes 
of muſic ſhould be pronounced ac- 
cording to the dictates of nature, 
and not according to vulgar no- 


Vo L. VI. 


likewiſe be pronounced plain, and 


not as the French z, which ſound 


ſhould remain with the ſaid letter 
i, and not partake of the pronun- 
ciation of the Greek dipthong oi, 
or ei; the o ſhould not be pro- 
nounced like the dipthong as as in 


the word zod, but naturally, as in 


the very word, word; the à ſhould. 
be pronounced as by the Italians, 


and as ou. is pronounced by the 
Engliſh in the word you; the » 


vowel ſhould be pronounced as 
in the word pure; the u is always 
pronounced ſo by the French; the 
y was anciently pronounced ſo by 
the Greeks, though it differs not 
as to ſound in the vulgar alphabets. 


from an i. | p | 
The conſonants ſhould be pro- 


nounced in the following manner. 


with an @ or any other vowel, haz 


ya, ja, fa, wa, va; theſe are all 


aſpirations, and are the notes of 


not a different letter from the &. 


The ſix liquids and the fix mutes 
are to be called thus, ra, la, ſa, 


za, na, ma, theſe are the notes of 


pa, theſe are the nates of the baſs. 
A liquid is a letter, that has an 
imperfect ſound independent of a 


vowel, for which reaſon the / and 


2 are of that number, though not 
generally regarded as fuch, Any 
O | | other 


the tenor; and 4a, ga, da, ta, ba, 
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other vowel may be annexed to the 
conſonants, as the ſpeaker or ſinger 
may fancy. » e INES 

The evolutions of the organs of 
ſpeech, ſhew theſe are the beſt a- 
dapted names of the muſical ſounds 


that are in nature, for with the 
high notes 4. ha, ra, la, which are 


the firſt notes of each of the four 


parts of muſic, the organs of ſpeech 
in pronouncing thoſe letters are 
elevated, and in pronouncing the 
enſuing letters in order, the organs 
of ſpeech deſcend gradually in 
proportion to the fall of the notes, 
till you come to the laſt notes, de- 
noted by the letters y (pronounced 
as the Greek apſilon, or the French 
u) va, ma, pa, in pronouncing 
which letters the lips are cloſed. 
The muſical horn-book I re- 
| commend ſhould be on one ſheet of 
paper, and on one ſide of the ſheet, 
to have a full view of that ſcience 
which will aſſiſt the memory, and 
that it may be poſted as the one 


leaf almanacks to be an invita- 


tion to learn. The compoſer of a 
work of ſuch univerſal benefit, 
will, I hope, be gratified with a 
| ex although it ſhould not 

e bid before-hand, after the man- 
ner of the Chineſe, by whoſe poli- 
cy new inventions are rewarded in 
proportion to their utility, though 
no previous ordonnance were made 
for that purpoſe, whereby uſeful 


diſcoveries are not dormant and 


unminded, nor ungenerouily con- 
cealed, ſo as to die ſometimes with 
the iaventor. | 
5 A muſical alphabet. 
Double treble. Treble. 


a, e, i, o, u, y. ba, ya, ja, fa, 
| wa, . 
| Tenor. Baſs. 
Ra, la, ſa, xa. da, ga, da, ta, 
na, ma. ba, pa. 


N- B. In compoſition, it will be 
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only requiſite to write one letter 
for each note, half notes to be dif. 
tinguiſhed by a dot on the right 
fide of the letter, for example (4. 


More muſic may be learnt by this 


regular method in a year, than in 
two years by the irregular. 


— 


— 


Remarks on our cathedral and paro- 
chial muſic: From Dr. Brown's 


differtation on Poetry and Muſic. 


UR ſacred poetry, ſung in the 
' cathedrals, is tranſcribed ſtrict- 
ly from the holy ſcriptures, and 
moſt commonly from the book of- 
Pſalms; except only the Te Deum, 
which is one of the moſt ancient 


and approved hymns of the church. 
This reſtriction, by which no 


hymns of new invention are ad- 
mitted as a part of divine ſervice, 
we owe to the grand reformation. 


This opened to us the fountain of 


the ſacred writings, which had be- 
fore been locked up, as in Italy. 
From the ſame cauſe, our anthems 
are likewiſe given in our own 
tongue; which, though not ſo va- 


rious as the Latin, is yet generally 


round and ſonorous, clearly ac- 
cented and capable of being adapt- 
ed to a variety of muſical expreſ- 
ſions. But while we juſtly admire 
the ſacred poetry of our cathedral 
ſervice, muſt we not lament the 
ſtate of it in our parochial churches, 
where the cold, the meagre, the 


diſguſting dulneſs of Sternhold and 


his companions, hath quenched all 


the poetic fire, and devout majelly 


of the royal pſalmiſt? 
The character of our cathedral 


muſic is of a middle kind: not of 
the firſt rank, in the great quality 


of expreſſion; nor yet ſo improper 
or abſurd, as to deſerve a general 
| | reprobation. 


— ApS -A o Fra i 


ö 
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gard to Fugues, and an artificial 
counterpoint appears in the old, 
and too airy and light a tutn, to 
the negle& of a grand ſimplicity, 
in the new: two extremes, which 
tend equally, though from oppo- 
ſite cauſes, to deſtroy muſical ex- 
preſſion. Vet, there are paſſages 
py Purcell's anthems, which may 
fairly ſtand in competition with 
thoſe of any compoſer, of what- 
ever country. There are others, 
who may juſtly claim a conſidera- 
ble ſhare of praiſe. Handel ſtands 
eminent in his greatneſs and ſubli- 
mity of ftile. Our parochial mu- 


fic, in general, is ſolemn and de- 


vout, much better calculated for 
the performance of a whole con- 
oregation, than if it were more 
broken and elaborate, In country 
churches, wherever a more artifi- 
cial kind hath been imprudently 
attempted, confuſion and diſſo- 
nance are the general conſequence. 

The performance of our cathe- 
dral muſie is defective: we have 
no grand eſtabliſhed choirs of 
prieſts, as in France, whoſe dignity 
of. character might, in a proper 
degree, maintain that of the di- 
vine ſervice. 'This duty is chiefly 
left to a band of lay-ſingers, whoſe 
rank and education are not of 
weight to preſerve their profeſſion 
from contempt. 
of our parochial pſalms, though in 
the villages it be often as mean and 
meagre as the words that are ſung, 


yet in great towns, where a good 


organ is ſkilfully and devoutly em- 
ployed, by a ſenſible organiſt, the 
union of this inſtrument with the 
voices of à well inſtructed congre- 
gation, forms one of the grandeſt 
ſeenes of unaffected piety that hu- 
man nature can afford. The re- 
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verſe of this appears, when a com- 
pany of illiterate people form them- 
ſelves into a choir, diſtinct from 
the congregation. Here devotion is 


loſt between the impotent vanity of 


thoſe who ſing, and the ignorant 


wonder of thote who liſten. 


The anthem, with reſpect to 
its ſubject, neither needs nor ad- 
mits of improvement; being drawn 
from the ſacred ſcriptures. A pro- 
per ſelection of words for muſic is, 
indeed, a work of importance 


here; and though, in many in- 


ſtances this will be well made, yet 


it were to be wiſhed, that ſome ſu- 
perior judgment would overſee, 


and ſometimes (negatively at leaſt). 
direct the compoſer, for the pre- 
vention of improprieties. A pa- 


rallel remark will extend itſelf al- 
moſt to the whole book of Pſalms, 


as they are verſified by Sternhold, _ 
for the ſervice of parochial . 
churches. There are few ftanzas 
which do not preſent expreſſions 
to excite the ridicule of ſome - 
part of every congregation. This 


verſion might well be aboliſhed, as 


it expoſeth ſome of the nobleſt 5 


parts of divine ſervice to contempt; 


eſpecially as there is another ver- 
ſion already privileged, which 


though not excellent, is however, 


not intolerable. The parochial 
muſic ſeems to need no reform : 
its ſimplicity and ſolemnity ſuit 
well its general deſtination; and 


it is of power, when properly per- 


formed, to- raiſe affections of the 

nobleſt nature. e, eee 
It were to be wiſhed, that the 
cathedral muſic were always com- 
poſed with a proportioned ſobriety 
and reſerve. Here, as we have ob- 
ſerved, the whole is apt to degene- 
rate too much into an affair of art. 
A great and pathetic ſimplicity of 
O 2 | Ae 
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ſtile, kept ever in ſubſerviency to 
the ſacred poetry, ought to be 
aimed at as the trueſt and the only 
Praiſe.” The ſame devout ſimpli- 
city of manners may be attained 


in the performance, and ought to 


be ſtudied by the organiſt and 
_ Choir: their ambition ſhould- lie 
in a natural and dignified evecu- 
tion, not in a curious diſplay of 
art. The maxim of Auguſtine was 
excellent, and deſerves the ſerious 
attention both of thoſe who per- 
form and theſe who hear; 1 
always think myſelf blameable, 
when I am drawn more to the 
finger than to what is ſung.” But 
an additional circumſtance ſeems 
neceſſary, as a means of bringing 
back church muſic to its original 
dignity and uſe: we have ſeen in 
the courſe of this diſſertation, how 
the ſeparations follow each other 
in the decline of the poetic and 
muſical arts. 7 . 
And for the ſake of the truth, 
we muſt here obſerve, that in the 


performance of cathedral muſic, a 


"ſeparation hath long taken place, 
fatal to its trueſt utility. The 
higher ranks of the church do not 


think themſelves concerned in the 


performance. It were devoutly to 
be wiſhed that the muſical education 


were ſo general as to enable the 


clergy, of- whatever rank, to join 
the choir in the celebration of their 
Creator, in all its appointed forms: 


the laity would be naturally led 


to follow ſo powerful an example. 


An original letter from lord Boling- 4 
broke to Mr, Pope, on the univer- 


al deprawity of manbind; and the 
- poetry of Addiſon, © © 
Dear Pope, Fg Lots 
Do not know how it is, but the 
air of Twickenham agrees with 


* 
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me conſiderably better than a ref. 
dence in town; and J find a great- 
er ſhare of ſatis faction at the bot- 
tom of your little garden, than 


ever I experienced in the buſtle of 


a court, Poflibly this may pro- 


ceed from a proper. eſtimation of 


your worth, and a juſt opinion of 
all the ambitzous coronets, or fawn. 
ing ſycophants I am {ſurrounded 
with. Certain it is, however, the 
dignity of hüman nature leſſens 
in my notion of things, accord- 


ing to the knowledge I have of 


mankind; and the more intimate 
become with the generality of 


people, the greater occaſion I have 


to deſpiſe them. The felon at the 
bar, and the judge upon the bench, 


are ſtimulated by the ſame motives, 


though they act in different capa- 
cities; for the one but plunders 


through a hope of gain; and let 


me aſk if the other would take any 
pains in the adminiſtration of juſ- 
tice without a reaſonable gratuity 
for his laber? nth: 
This you will ſay may be car- 
Tying things too far, and poſſib) 
it may be ſo—yet, though a par- 
ticular inſtance or two may be 
brought to contradict an obſerva- 
tion of this kind, they can by no 
means be produced as arguments 
againſt the univerſal depravity. 1 


am greatly pleaſed with a remark 


which Swift made a few days ago 


in a converſation” which we had 
upon this very ſabje&;z I need not 
tell you how ſour the dean is in his 


ſentiments of the world; but! 
think the following declaration 1s 
not more diſtinguiſhed for its ſe. 


verity than ſupported by its jul 
tice. Were we, faid he, t0 
make a nice examination into the 


actions of every man, we thoul 
find one half of the world to be 
"os JO2 UL) 
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puts, "i the other half to be 
blockheads ; the latter half may be 
divided into two claſſes, the good- 
natured blockhead and the ſenſi- 


ble; the one, through an eaſineſs 


of temper, is always liable to be 
ill uſed; the other, through an ex- 
ceſs of vanity, is frequently ex- 
poſed to be wretched. Mutual 
confidence and real friendſhip are 
very pretty words, but ſeldom car- 
ry any meaning; no man will en- 


tertain an opinion of another, 


which is oppoſite to his own in- 
tereſt; and a nod from a great 
man, or a ſmile from a ſtrumpet, 
will ſet a couple of blockheads by 
the ears, who a moment before 
would have ventured their lives for 


, each others reputation.” 


Lord Peterborough dined with 
me yeſterday. I have a high idea 


of the goodneſs of this nobleman's 


heart, though it may be brought 
as a proof againft my favourite ſyſ- 
tem; but he is of a turn ſo exceſ- 
ſively romantic, that I cannot be 
equally prejudiced in favour of his 
underſtanding. J have no ndtion 
of a man's. perpetually expoſing 
himſelf to unneceſſary dangers for 
the mere ſake of being talked of; 
or, through a ridiculous thirſt for 
military glory, venturing a life 
which ſhould be preſerved for the 
ſervice of his prince, and the in- 
tereſt of his country. My motive 


for ſaying this you know is neither 


founded upon pique, nor directed 
by ill. nature. My lord is a man 


for whom J have the moſt perfect 


regard, and my eſteem alone is 
the reaſon why I may be ſo ex- 
tremely ſenſible of his errors. 

IT faw Addiſon this morning 
Somchow or other, Pope, I can by 
no means think that man an ex- 
cellent poet; his proſe is very well 


archneſs of the boy's 
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— but there is a keavineſs about his“ 


verſification, which is totally in- 


conſiſtent with elegance and ſpirit, 
and which, though it may in the 
thoughts of ſome people carry 
much judgment, is in my opinion 
a proof of very little genius, I am 
far, you know, from being fond of 


eternal epithets in poetry, or end- 


leis endeavours at ſublimity of ex- 


preſſion; but I would have it ex- 
alted a little above proſe in the 
moſt humble ſpecies, and carry 
an air of ſome dignity and impor⸗ 
tance. | 

Trivial as the remark may ap- 
pear, it was very well for a boy of 
fourteen, who was reading Cato, 


and coming to that tag which is ſo 


highly celebrated by ſome of the 
8 s friends; 
* $0 the pure limpid ſtream 
when foul with ſtains;“ | 
the lad burſt into a fit of laughing, 
and cried, Here is a bull! who 
ever thought that a ſtream could 
be pure and limpid, yet at the 
ſame time foul with ſtains ? J could 
not help joining the laugh at the 
obſervation, 
tho? the criticiſm might ſeem too 
low for judgments of more expe- 
rience and maturity. But why do 
J entertain a fellow of your abili- 
ties in this manner, who are fo 
greatly a ſuperior matter of the 
ſubject.— l am ſome how fond of 
ſcribling, and become trifling for 
the ſake of ſpinning out a letter. 
If poſſible, I ſhall take an airing 
down your way on Saturday, and 
pray let me have a little leg of 
lamb, with ſome ſpinnage and 
plain butter, to regale on. Where 
dine in town they ftarve me with 
luxury; and I have fat at many a 
table where I had not a bit of any 
thing to eat, becauſe 1 had too 
3 much 


- 
| 


much of every thing. You and I 
can go down to the bottom of the 
garden, and manage a bottle or 
two of that excellent ale after din- 
ner, and enjoy what you are good- 
naturedly pleaſed to call, | 
The feaſt of reaſon, and the flow 
„ RT 
Farewell, dear Pope, 
And believe me to be your own, 


BOLINGBROKE, | 


A diſſertation on the language and 
cCbaracters of the Chineſe. 

I a country ſo extenſive as China, 
5 which is nearly equal to all Eu- 
rope, it may well be e there 
are ſpoken more languages than 
one“. But that which is moſt ge- 


nerally uſed throughout the empire, 


is what is called (but improperly) 


the Mandarine language, as if it 


were peculiar to the magiſtrates 
and the court. The Chineſe call 


it quane, that is common, becauſe 


this is the language moſt common- 
ly ſpoken in China. In the nor- 
thern provinces it is the mother 


tongue, the very peaſants ſpeak no 


other; and it is uſed by all the 
he:ter kind of people every where 
elſe. Although corrupt dialects of 
this are current in ſome of the 
provinces, and though a language 
radically different is uſed by the 
vulgar in others, yet the gudne, or 
Mandarine language, is chiefly to 
be underſtood whenever mention is 
made of the Chineſe tongue. 

This language is ſo very con- 
tracted as to contain but about 
350 words +, all of one ſyllable: 

but then each of theſe words is 
pronounced with ſuch various mo- 
nee and hath ſo many dif- 
ferent meanings, that it becomes 
more copious than one could 


Hit. de I Acad. Inſeript. 440. tom. 5. 
Enie. P. 3. (According to P. Du Halde, 330 words.) 
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imagine, and enables them to ex. 
preſs themſelves on the common 
occaſions of life tolerably well. 
The Chineſe never apply this, not 


any of their oral languages, to the | 


purpoſes. of literature, for which 
they are all of them utterly unfit, 
This is wholly managed by their 


written characters without any in- 


tervention of words or ſounds at 
all. Their written characters are 
to the Chineſe what words or ſounds 
are to other nations, immediate 
repreſentatives of ideas. For an 
alphabet of letters, expreſſing the 
ſimple ſounds into which all words 


may be reſolved, has never been 


adopted by the Chineſe nation. 
Whether this happy art of writ- 
ing by an alphabet was the inven. 
tion of unaſſiſted reaſon, or the re- 
ſult of divine inſtruction, as ſome 
learned men have not unreaſonably 
conjectured; it ſeems too refined 
and artificial to have been the firſt 
expedient of untatored man. If 
we reflect a moment, we ſhall be 


convinced, that men muſt have 


ks, prog habit of reaſoning, as 
well as a deep inſight into the na- 


ture of ſpeech, before they could 


think of reſolving words into all 
the fimple ſounds of which they 
are compoſed, and of inventing a 
particular mark for each diſtin& 


ſound. A ſavage would have no 


idea that the word STRONG, for 
inſtance, which he pronounces at 


once, ſhould conſiſt of fix ſimple 
ſounds, S. T. R. O. N. G: and that 
a particular mark is to be invent- 


ed for each of theſe ; from a com- 
bination of which the word is to 
be expreſſed in writing. He would 
be more apt to ſubſtitute ſome one 
ſimple mark that ſhould expreſs the 
whole word at once. And if the 
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word ſignified any corporeal ſub- 
ſtance, what would be ſo natural 
as an imitation of its figure? Nay, 
it is probable the firſt attempts at 
writing would altogether conſiſt 
of ſuch figures. , For, ſo long as 
men lived in a ſtate of wild nature, 
their abſtract ĩdeas would doubtleſs 
be very few ; corporeal objects 
would naturallyemploy their whole 
attention; in certain rude imita- 
tions of which the whole of their 
literature would be apt to conſiſt. 


The firſt and moſt obvious kind of 


writing, then, muſt be by way of 
icture, or hieroglyphic.. And in 
eral nations this will be found 
to have prevailed, in a greater or 
leſs degree ofimprovement, in pro- 
portion, as they have more or leſs 


emerged from their original igno- 


rance and barbarity. 

Picture or hieorglyphic in its 
rudeſt form may be ſeen in the 
wild attempts of ſome of the ſa- 
vages of North America*: in a more 
improved ſtate in the writings of 
the Mexicans; of which ſome cu- 
rions ſpecimens are ſtill preſerved 


in the Bodleyan library. Theſe 
however ſeem to be little more than 


mere pictures: but, as no abſtract- 
ed idea can be repreſented in pic- 
ture, a ſmall degree of mental im- 
provement would ſoon convince 
men of the inſufficiency of theſe, 
and this would lead them, either 
to intermix with their pictures ar- 
bitrary ſigns, or to give to them 


arbitrary meanings; and this ap- 


pears to be the caſe in the hiero- 


glyphics of the Egyptians. Thoſe 


hens, once admitted, would ſoon 


take the lead, and pictures would 


wholly give place to characters. 
The conveniency of diſpatch, the 


* See baron La Hontan's travel's Eng. Lond, 1703, vol 2. p. 86. 
galbacans Hiſt, of Chin. Chap. 4. p. 69. P. Du Heide, tem. 2. p. 257. 
Halde, dom. 2. P. 233. SO : | | 


love of uniformity, and, as litera- 


ture improved, the more frequent 


occaſion to expreſs abſtracted ideas, 
would naturally cauſe an excluſion 
of the former. In this ſtate is the 


preſent literature of China. Where 


although arbitrary characters have 
entirely ſupplanted picture or hi- 
eroglyphic, they ſtill exhibit ſome 
veſtiges of that more ancient way 
of writing, ſufficient to convince 
us that the firſt attempts of the 
Chineſe were of that kind. This 
plainly appears in the characters 


uſed to expreſs the ſun and the. 


moon : thefe we are aſſured were 
at firſt thus naturally repreſented, 
© Ge the ſun, and ) Tue the 
moon : which, in conformity with 
their angular way of writing, are 


at preſent {| Ge and d3, Yue +. 


The firſt inventors of writing in 
China, not having hit upon an al- 
phabet of letters 8 0h of 
their oral lagnage; by degrees 
ſupplied the want of it with theſe 
arbitrary characters: and their ſuc- 
ceſſors, ignorant of any other kind 


of writing, beſtowed their whole 


attention to cultivate and improve 
theſe, till at length they have 
formed them into a complete lan- 
guage, ſufficient for all the pur- 
poſes of literature. Ss 

This language being wholly ad- 
dreſſed to the eye, and having no 
affinity with their tongue, as ſpok- 
en; the latter hath ſtill continued 
in its original, rude, uncultivated 
ſtate ; while the former hath re- 
ceived all poſſible improvements. 


The Chineſe tongue 1s barren and 


contracted, wholly conſiſting of a 
fewundeclinableand uncompound- 
ed monoſyllablesf : the Chineſe 
characters, on the contrary, are a- 
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mazingly numerous and compli- 
cated: nor does the Greek lan- 
guage itſelf exhibit words that are 


compounded with more ſpirit and 


ingenuity, than are ſome of theſe 
characters, _ | 
Theſe are the repoſitaries and 
vehicles of all the eloquence, learn- 
ing and knowledge of the Chineſe: 


which are ſo interwoven with theſe 


characters, that to lay them now 


aſide and* to adopt an alphabet on- 


ly expreſſive of their oral language, 
would be at onee to diveſt them- 
ſelves of their learning, eloquence 
and knowledge, and to reduce 
themſelves to their primitive igno- 
Trance. 
ſwer to ſuch writers + as inconſide- 
rately obje& to the Chineſe, their 
chuſing to retain their own arbi— 
trary characters, rather than to 
adopt an elementary alphabet like 
other nations. Could they indeed, 
when they parted with their cha- 
racters, receive a new language, 
copious. as the Greek, or preciſe 


and accurate as ſome of the modern 
ones, they would be gainers by the 
But the Chineſe oral 


exchange. 
language, in its preſent unculti- 
vated ſtate, is (as was ſaid) unfit 
for literature, and hence all their 
proceſſes, pleadings and judicial 


examinations, are whoily tranſact - 


ed by petition and memorial: a 
method of proceeding beſt ſuited 
to the taciturnity of this phlegma- 
tic people. 


I faid above, the Chineſe would 


be gainers by ſuch an exchange; 
for after all that can be urged in 
favour of their characters, to them 
is probably owing the ſlow pro- 


greſs the ſciences have made in 


China, notwithſtanding they have 
been cultivated ſo many thouſand 
years. The fineſt and moſt vi- 

+ See Lord Anſon's Voyage by Walter, 
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This may ſerve as an an- 


** 4 


23 part of human life is ſpent 
y the Chineſe in learning to read 
and write. And-though in learn- 
ing to read and write, they learn 
at the ſame time all the arts and 
ſciences, yet before they are maſters 
of the learning already known, the 
time is paſt for making new dif. 
coveries, and they have no longer 
leiſure nor ability to aim at great 
improvements. After men are 
pailed a certain time of life the 
ſpirit of enquiry is dulled and 
blunted; and. they are rather 
tempted to go on in the beaten 
round their predeceſſors have uſed 
before them, than to venture on 
untrodden paths of literature. The 
Chineſe way of writing then, is in 
this reſpect inferior to ours, that 
it does not ſo ſoon furniſh them 
with the knowledge and learning 
already provided to their hands. 
It requires ſo much more time and 
pains for them to climb to the top 
of the edifice, that when once 
they have arrived there, they have 
leſs time or ability to raiſe it 
higher. 55 

The literature of the Chineſe is, 


we ſee, more likely to remain what 


it is, than to be improved by new 
acquiſitions: and ſo peculiarly 
circumſtanced are theſe people, 
that it does not ſeem to be in their 
power to remedy the inconveni- 
ence. What man, or body ot 
men is equal to the taſk of new. 
forming a language? And until 


the Chineſe are provided with a 


new vehicle for their literature, 
how is it poſſible for them to la) 
aſide that in which it is conveyed 
at preſent? Such an alteration in 
the language muſt be made at 
once, for ſo long as the Chinc:- 
cultivate their written characters. 
they have no inducement to in 

prove 
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ove or adorn their oral tongue; 
and they will ſo long be: tempt- 
ed to neglect it. We ſee then, 
the difficulties they lie under, ſup- 


poſing they were ſenfible of the 


diſadvantage to which they are 
ſubjected in this reſpect: but this 
is by no means the caſe, for their 


national pride prevents them from 


entertaining the leaſt ſuſpicion that 
their own literature is not the moſt 
perfect of the kind; and the igno- 
rance and inferiority of ſuch of 


their neighbours as uſe alphabets 


of letters“, no way tends to give 
them favourable impreſſions of 
their importance. 

The miſſionaries have, it 15 true, 
convinced them that the ſciences 
have arrived to greater perfection 


in Europe than in China : but 
they have by no means brought 


them to acknowledge that this 
was owing to the different nature 
of their writing: or, if they had, 
how could they help themſelve, 


_ unleſs with the European alpha- 


bets they could alſo adopt ſome 
European language. „ 
The diſadvantage the Chineſe 
lie under in the manner we have 
already ſeen, is ſo great, that we 


need not aggravate it by ground- 


leſs fears that their literature will 
ever be loſt: it is confeſſed the 
Egyptian hieroglyphics arebecome 


inexplicable, and it is acknow- 


ledged that the characters of the 
Chineſe could never be decypher- 
ed, ſhould the meaning of them 
once ceaſe to be known; a miſ- 
fortune to which alphabets of let- 


ters are not ſo liable: but the 
Chineſe characters ſeem to run no 


For the YEAR 1969; © 361 


danger of this kind: the know- 


ledge of them js not confined to a 


ſmall body of men, and thoſe care- 


ful to conceal their meaning from 
others, as was the caſe in Egypt. 
The Chineſe characters lie open to 
all: all are invited by every pre- 
vailing inducement to ſtudy them: 
all poſſible helps are contrived to 
facilitate and perpetuate the know- 
ledge of them : thouſands of vo- 
lumes on all ſubjects are written 
in them: and dictionaries, voca- 
bularies, and grammars without 
number have been made to explain 


them. Having ſubſiſted ſo many 


thouſand years under ſo many do- 


meſtic rovolutions and ſoreign con- 


queſts: having ſurvived as well 
the neglects of barbarous invaders, 


as the proſcriptions of domeſtie 
tyrants, it is probable they will 


ſubſiſt to the remoteſt times. They 
and their government ſeem in all 


reſpects co-eval: they both began, 
and will probably both expire to- 


gether: but, if we may judge from 
the experience of four thouſand 


years, this will hardly happen be- 


fore the end of time. - 8 
It is not my intention here to 


enter into the minutie of the Chi- 


neſe literature: be it ſufficient to 
obſerve, that as the words of an 
oral language are reducible to a 
few ſimple primitive ſounds, fo 
the Chineſe characters amidit all 


their various and infinite combi- 


nations are to be reduced to nine 
or ten ſimple ftrokes+ : And as all 
tongues conſiſt of primitive words 
and derivative, ſo theſe characters 


are ſome radical and ſimple, others 
derived and compounded. Again, 


* The Mogul and Indian nations to the weſt, and the Tartars to the north of China 


uſe alphabets, 


+ Bayer Gram. Sin. P. 103, P. Du Haide and othas reckon the primitive ſtrokes 


to be ſix. 
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as every additional ſtroke confti- 


tutes a new character, and as eve- 
ry diſtin& idea, and every mode of 


relation is expreſſed by a diſtinct 
character, we are not to wonder 


that the Chineſe characters ſhould 
be ſo extremely numerous. The 
number of our ideas is almoſt in- 


finite : what wonder then that the 
characters of the Chineſe ſhould 
amount to 80,000*, many of which 
ſtand for intire ſentences. Were 
every word in our own language, 
when it is uſed in a different lente 3 


when it is compounded with ano- 


ther word; when it ſtands con- 
nected with a new particle, ad- 
jective or verb; when it is uſed 


in a different caſe, number, gender, 


or the like; were it, I ſay, up- 


on every ſuch change in its ſitu- 
ation, to be reckoned a new and 


diſtinct word; eſpecially when all 
our obſolete words, with their ſe- 


veral relations and dependencies, 


are added to the account; the 


number of our words would not 
fall much ſhort of the Chineſe. 


Eighty thouſand is the number of 
Chineſe characters contained in 
their largeſt dictionaries; we are 
told however that the moſt learned 
of their doctors ſeldom find it ne- 
ceſſary to be maſters of above half 
the number, and that a fourth part 
of theſe are ſufficient for men to 
expreſs themſelves on the common 
occaſions of life f. If the diffi- 
culty of maſtering and retaining 
ſuch a number of arbitrary marks, 


greatly retards the progreſs of their 


literature; on the other hand the 
Chineſe have all poſſible induce- 
ments to cultivate and purſue it. 
There is no part of the globe 


®* P. Du Halle, tom. 2. P. 226. 


H/. 840. vol. vj. § Vl. 2. P. 104. 


+ P. Du Halde, ubi ſu pra. 


where learning is attended with 


ſuch honours and rewards ; the 
Literati are reverenced as men of 
another ſpecies,. they are the only 


nobility known in China : be their 


birth never ſo mean and low, they 
become Mandarines of the higheſt 
rank in proportion to the extent of 
their-learning : on the other hand 
be their birth never ſo exalted, they 
quicklyſinkintopovertyand obſcy- 
rity, if they negle& thoſe ſtudies 


which raiſed their fathers. It is a 


fond and groundleſs notion of ſome 
late writers f, who ought to have 
known better, that there 1s a key 


to the Chineſe characters, hidden 


from the common people, and re- 
ſerved as a ſecret in ſome few fa- 
milies of the great. On the con- 


trary, there is no nation in the 
world where the firſt honours of the 


ſtate lie 1o open to the loweſt of 
the people, andæ exe is eſs 
of hereditary and traditional great- 
neſs. All he ftate em cats 


in China are the rewards of litera- 


ry merit: and they are continu- 


ally graſped by hands lifted up 


from among the common people. 

But to return, if theſe charac- 
ters are difficult to the natives, on 
account of their number and com- 
plexity; their oral language is 
no leſs ſo to foreigners on account 
of the peculiarity of the ſounds, 
employed in it. P. Du Halde 5 


tells us, that the very make of the 


Chineſe mouths is different from 


that of Europeans: Their teeth 


are placed in a different manner 
* from ours: the upper row 


% upon the under lip, or at leaſt 


1 Med. Univ, 


& which 


ſtands out, and ſometimes falls 


on the gums of the under row, 
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ic which lies inward ; the two 
6 gums ſcarce ever meet together, 
4 like thoſe of Europeans.“ 

The Chineſe, ſays a judicious 


writer of the French Academy +, 


retain all the vowels employed in 
the French language, which are 
twel ve in number, viz. a, 2, &, e, i, o, 
ou, u, and ang, ing, ong, ung. The 
naſal aſpiration, which makes the 
eſſential difference in theſe four 
laſt, is much ſtronger in the Chi- 
neſe pronunciation than the French. 

They have ſtill further a kind 
of vowel or ſimple ſound wholly 
unknown to us, which the Portu- 
gueſe expreſs by the letters U/o 
when they write Chineſe words: 
It is a kind of cry fetched from 


the hollow of the ſtomach; of 


which it is difficult to give an ex- 
act idea in ſpeaking only to the 
eyes. This ſound deſerves ſo much 
the more the name of a cry, as it 


is never joined with any other 


whether vowel or conſonant, but 
is always pronounced apart. 

|| The Chineſe have only twelve 
ſimple conſonants, reckoning the 
ſoft aſpiration or /piritus lenis for 
one. Many of theſe conſonants 


are ſo doubled and aſpirated in the 


pronunciation, that they may be 
reckoned two and twenty, But 
excepting only 75; The Chineſe 
never join two different conſo- 
nants with one yowel, and there is 
never more than one conſonant in 
one ſyllable. 5 What is ſtill far- 
Ber remarkable in the Chineſe 
language, is that the ſounds B. 


D. R. X. Z. are not found in it. 


Inſomuch that a Chineſe, Who had 
a mind to pronounce thoſe letters, 
could not do it without altering 
ſomething, and making uſe of ſuch 


+ Hiſt. de I. Acad, Inſcrip. tam. 5. p. 3056, * Ibid. 


8 


ſounds in his own language as come 
neareſt to them : yet both the 
ſounds of D. and Z. ſeem to be 
found in the word J-r/e, as it is 
commonly ſounded Taxe. Yet 
the Chineſe who can diſtinctly ſay, 
1-dze, cannot pronounce da, de, 
di, do, du, nor za, ze, Ri, zo, Bu 
This ſubje&s the miſſionaries to 
great inconvenience in fitting Eu- 
rxopean words to Chinefe mouths, 
'The difficulty of doing this we 
ſhall readily conceive, if we take 
along with us, that every word of 
many ſyllables muſt be made to 


appear as a ftring of monoſyllables, 


and muſt be diveſted of all thoſe 
ſounds which a Chineſe mouth 


cannot pronounce. It is to be 


ſuppoſed that the reverend fathers 
would ſhun theſe difficulties where 


they could, by ſubſtituting Chineſe 


words expreſſive of their own: but 


they were obliged to retain the 


latter in the names of places and 
in the terms of religion. It will 
be curious to ſee what ſtrange ap- 
pearance both theſe make when 
accommodated to the Chineſe pro- 
nunciation. |||] Of the former, 
Europa becomes Yeu-lo-pa, Aſia 
is Ya-ſy-ya. Africa is Ly-wi-ya, 
[i. e. Lybia.] and America is Ta- 
me-li-kya. | 

As to the terms of religion they are 


under greater difficulties. Thus 


for Maria they were forced to 


Ma-li-ya ; for Crux, Cu-lu-Ju; for 3, 


babtizo, pa-pe-ti-Jo z for ſpiritus, 


_ fu-pi-li-tu-ſu ; for Chriftus, Ki-lu- 


ſu-tu-ſu z and for ++ Bartholomeas, 
Pe-ulh-to-lo-meu-ſu. When a Chi- 
neſe prieſt (for the miſhonaries 
have conferred holy orders on 
ſome of their converts) ſays maſs 
in Latin, he thus confecrates the 


Bid. & P. Du Halde, 


en. 2. p. 230. Bayer Gram. Sin. p. 15. |||| Bayeri Lexicon Sin. P. 179. 190. 


I Bayeri Gram. Sin. p. 15, f P. Magel. chap. 4+ 
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But full of the ardour which 


euchariſt, ho-ke (hoe) ape-ſu-tu 
(eſt) co-ul-pu-ſu (corpus) me-vun 

(meum): which to a Chineſe 
ſtander-by appears as if he ſpoke 
to the following effect: (I ſhall 
give the words in Latin as I find 
them , not knowing how to render 


them to any purpoſe into Engliſh.) 


Fluwius poſſe occiput res adſequi 


 quiſque tu non ſerous pulſus duminus. 
Or elſe thus, Ignis hoſpes labor 
ira wirtus frater auris reficere mori 


Or laſtly thus,” 


Duomodo quomodo wincere frons re- 


ſurgere Jacobus duo pannus gratifi- 


car: tria Petrus. 


* - 
8 


* 
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e wit and ſpirit which gave I. — 


M. — M. during her 
Life ſuch rank in the polite world, 
bas in no inſtance more happily 
diſplayed than in the following 
letter. We think the polite reader 
 ewill be of opinion avith us, that 


there is no letter in the collechiun 


lately publiſhed, and ſuppoſed to 
have been wrote by the ſame lady, 


where the life and ſpirit of the 


writer is to be more admired, or 
the ſentiments more approved. 


"A letter from Lady Wortly Monta- 
gue, againſt a maxim of Monſ. du 
la Rochefaucault's, «© that mar- 


riages are convenient, but never 
 alightfal.” | 


TT appears very bold in me to at- 
tempt to deſtroy a maxim efta- 


bliſhed by ſo celebrated a genius 


as Monſ. dela Rochefaucault, and 
implicitly received by a nation 
which calls itſelf the only perfect- 
ly polite in the world, and which 


has, for ſo long a time, given laws 


of Gallantry to all Europe. 


- 1 In Bayeri Gram, Sinie. P. 16. 


the truth inſpires, I dare to ad- 
vance the contrary, and to aſſert, 


boldly, that it is married love on- 


ly which can be delightful to a 


good mind. 


Nature ſets before us pleaſures 
ſuited to our ſpecies; we have but 
to follow the inſtinct infuſed by 


taſte, and elevated by a lively 


and agreeable imagination, to find 
the only felicity mortals are capa- 
ble of. Ambition, avarice, vani- 
ty, can give, in their moſt perfect 
enjoyments, but very moderate 
pleaſures, not capable to affect a 
noble ſoul. We muſt regard the 
gifts of fortune but as ſo many 
ſteps to attain happineſs : but we 


ſhall never find it, in obtaining 


her trifling favours, which are no 


more than the troubles of life, if 
they are not looked upon as neceſ- 


ſary to obtain, or to preſerve, a 
telicity more defirable. _ 
That happineſs is to be found 
only in friendfhip, founded upon 
perfect eſteem, fixed upon long 
acquaintance, confirmed by incli- 
nation, and enlivened by the ten- 


derneſs of love; which the an- 


cients have very well deſcribed by 
the figure of a beautiful child : he 
15 pleaſed with childiſh games, he 


is tender and delicate, incapable. 


to hurt, charmed with trifles, all 
his deſigns terminate in pleaſures; 
but thoſe pleaſures are ſweet and 


innocent. They have repreſented. 


underaverydifferent figure apaſſion 
too groſs to be named, but of 
which the multitude are only ca- 
pable, I mean that of a ſatyr, 
which is more beſtial than human; 
and they have expreſſed in that 
equivocal animal, the vice and 
brutality of the fenſual appetite, 
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which is, notwithſtanding, the on- 
ly foundation of all the fine ſyſ- 
tem of polite gallantry. © 

A paſſion, that wiſhes only to 
content itſelf with the loſs of what 
it thinks the moſt amiable in the 
world; a paſſion founded on in- 
juſtice, ſupported by deceit, and 
followed by crimes, remorſe, 
ſhame, and contempt ; —can it be 


delightful to a virtuous heart ? 


Yet this is the amiable equipage of 
all unlawful engagements; we 
find ourſelves obliged to eradicate 
from the ſoul all the ſentiments of 
honour inſeparable from a noble 


education, and to live in an eter- 


nal purſuit of that which we con- 
demn; obliged to have our plea- 
ſures impoiſned by remorſe, and 
to be reduced to the unhappy ſtate 
of renouncing virtue, yet not able 
to content ourſelyes with vice. 
We cannot taſte the ſweets of 
perfect love but in a well-ſuited 
marriage. Nothing ſo much diſ- 
tinguiſhes a little mind as to ſtop 
at words, What ſignifies that 
cuſtom (for which we ſee very 
good reaſons) of making the name 
of huſband and wife ridiculous ? 
A haſband fignifies, in the gene- 
ral interpretation, a jealous. mor- 
tal, aquarrelſome tyrant, ora good 
ſort of fool, on whom we may im- 
poſe any thing ; a wife is a domeſ- 
tic demon, given to this poor 
man to deceive and torment him. 
The conduct of the generality of 
people ſufficiently juſtifies theſe 
two characters. But I ſay, again 
What ſignify words? A well-re- 
gulated marriage 1s not like thoſe 
of ambition and intereſt : it is two 
lovers who live together. Let a 
pricſt - pronounce certain words, 
let an attorney ſign certain papers; 
I look upon thete preparations as 
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a lover does on a ladder of cords; 


that he fixes to the window of his 
miſtreſs. | 2 5 

It is impoſſible that a perfect and 
well-founded love ſhonld be hap- 
Py but in the peaceable poſſeſſion 
of the obje& beloved, and. that 
peace does not take from the ſweet- 
neſs and vivacity of a paſſion ſuck 
as I have imagined. If I would 
amuſe myſelt in writing romances, 
I ſhould not place the ſeat of true 
happineſs in Arcadia, or on the 
borders of Hymen. I am not ſuch. 
a prude as to limit the moſt deli- 
cate tenderneſs to wiſhes ; I ſhould 
begin the romance by the marriage 


of two perſons united by their 


mind, taite, and inclination ; can 
any thing be more happy than to 
unite their intereſt and their life? 
The lover has the pleaſure of giy- 
ing the laſt mark of his eſteem and 
confidence to his miſtreſs ; ſhe, in 
return, gives him the care of her 


repoſe and liberty. Can they give 
each other more dear or more ten- 


der pledges ? And is it not natu- 
ral to wiſh to give to each other 
inconteſtible proofs of that ten- 
derneſs with which the ſoul is pe- 
netrated ? e as 

I know there are ſome people of 
falſe delicacy, who maintain that 
the pleaſures of love are only due 
to difficulties and dangers. 'They 
ſay, very wittily, the roſe would 
not be the roſe without thorns, and 
a thouſand other trifles of that na- 
ture, which make ſo little impreſ- 
ſion on my mind, that I am per- 
ſuaded, was I a lover, the fear of 
hurting her I loved would make me 
unhappy, if the poſſeſſion was ac- 
companied with dangers to her, 


The life of married lovers is very 


different, they paſs it in a chain of 
mutual obligations and marks of 
. benevolence, 


— 
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benevolence, and have the pleaſure 
of forming the entire happineſs of 
the objed beloved; in which 
point I place perfect enjoyment. 
The moſt trifling cares of ceo- 


nomy become noble and delicate, 


when they are heightened by 
ſentiments of tenderneſs. To fur- 


niſh a room is no longer furniſh- 


ing a room, it is ornamenting the 
place where I expect my lover; to 
order a ſupper is not ſimply giving 
orders to a cook, it is amuſing my- 
felf in regaling him I love. Theſe 
neceſſary occupations, regarded in 
this light by a lover, are pleaſures 
infinitely more ſenfible and lively 


_ thancards and public places, which 
makes the happineſs of the multi- 


tude incapable of true pleaſure.— 
A paſſion happy and contented, 


ſoftens every movement of the ſoul, 
and pilds each object that we look 


D. gs 
To a happy lover (I mean one 


married to his miſtreſs) if he has 
any employment, the fatigues of 
the camp, the embarraſſments of 


court, every thing becomes agree- 
able when he can ſay to himſelf, 
it is to ſerve her I love. If fortune 
is favourable, (for that does not 
depend on merit) and gives ſucceſs 
to his undertakings, all the advan- 


tages he receives are offerings due 
to her charms; and he finds, in the 
ſucceſs of his ambition, pleaſure 


much more lively and worthy a 


noble mind, than that of 11 


his fortune, or of being applaudec 
by the public. He enjoys his glory, 
his rank, his riches, but as they 
regard her he loves; and it is her 
lover ſhe hears praiſed, when he 
gains the een of the par- 
liament, the praiſes of the army, 
or the favour of his prince. In 


mis fortune, it is his conſolation to 


retire to a perſon who feels his ſor- 
row, and to ſay to himſelf in her 
arms, My happineſs does not 
depend on the caprice of fortune; 
here is my aſſured aſylum againſt 
all poet ; your eſteem makes me in- 
ſenſible to the injuſtice of a court, 
or the ingratitude of a maſter; 1 
feel a ſort of pleaſure in the loſs 
of my eftate, as that misfortune 
gives me new proofs of your virtue 
and wadernols How little de- 
firable is grandeur to perſons al- 
ready happy ? We have noneed of 
flatterers or equipages ; I reign in 
your heart, and I poſſeſs in your 
perſon all the delights of nature.“ 
In ſhort, there is no ſituation of 
which the melancholy may not be 


ſoftened by the company of the 


perſon we love. Even an illneſs is 


not without its pleaſures, when we 


are attended by one we love, I 
ſhould never have done, was I to 
give you a detail of all the charms 
of an union in which we find, at 


once, all that flatters the ſenſes in 


the moſt delicate and moſt extend- 
ed pleaſure ; but I cannot conclude 
without mentioning the ſatisfaction 
of ſeeing each day increaſe the 
amiable pledges of our tender 
friendſhip, and the occupation of 
improving them according to their 
different ſexes. We abandon our- 
ſelves to the tender inſtinct of na- 
ture refined by love. We admire 
in the daughter the beauty of the 
mother, and reſpect in the ſon the 
appearances of underſtanding and 


natural probity which we eſteem in 
pleaſure of 


the father. It is a 
which God himſelf (according to 
Mofes) was ſenſible, when _ 
what he had done, he found it good. 

A propos of Moſes, the 
firſt plan of happineſs infinitely 
ſurpaſſed all othes; and 1 1 — 


form to myſelf an idea of paradiſe 
more delightful than that ſtate in 
which our firſt parents were placed: 


that did not laſt becauſe they did 


not know the world ; which is the 
true reaſon that there are ſo few 
love-matches happy. Eve may 
be conſidered as a fooliſh child, and 


Adam a man very little enlighten- 


ed. When peopleof that ſort meet, 


they may, perhaps be amorous at 


firſt, but that cannot laſt. They 
form to themſelves, in the violence 
of their paſſions 1deas above na- 


ture; a man thinks his miſtreſs an 


angel becauſe ſhe is handſome; a 
woman is inchanted with the merit 
of her lover, becauſe he adores 
her. The firſt change of her com- 
plexion takes from his adoration, 
and the hufband ceaſing to adore 
her, becomes hateful to her, who 
had no other foundation for her 
love; by degrees they are diſguſted 
with one another, and, after the 
example of our firſt parents, they 
throw on each other the crime of 


their mutual weakneſs; afterwards _ 


coldneſs and contempt follow a 


great pace, and they believe they 


muſt hate each other becauſe they 


are married; their ſmalleft faults 
are magnified in each others fight, 


and they are blinded to their mu- 
tual perfections. A commerce eſta- 
bliſhed upon paſſion can have no 
other attendants. A man, when 
he marries his miſtreſs, ought to 


forget that ſhe then appears ador- 
able to him; to conſider that ſhe is 


but a ſimple mortal, ſubje& to dif- 
eaſes, captice, and ill-humour. 
He muſt prepare his conſtancy to 
ſupport the loſs of her beauty, and 
collect a fund of complacency, 
which is neceſſary for the continual 
converſation of the perſon who is 
moſt agreeable, and the leaſt un- 
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equal. The woman, on her fide, 
muſt not expect a continuance of 


flatteries and obedience. She muſt 


diſpoſe herſelf to obey agreeably, 
a ſcience very difficult, and, of 
conſequence of great merit to a 
man capable of feeling. She muſt 
ſtrive to heighten the charms of a 
miſtreſs by the good ſenſe and ſo- 
lidity of a friend. When two per- 
ſons, prepoſſeſſed with ſentiments 
ſo e are united by eternal 
ties, all nature ſmiles upon them, 
and the common objects become 
charming. 5 | 

It appears to me a life infinitely 
more delightful, more elegant, and 
more pleaſurable, than the beſt 
conducted and moſt happy gallan- 
try. A, woman capable of re- 
flection cannot but look upon her 
lover as her ſeducer, who would 
take advantage of her weakneſs to 
give himſelf a momentary pleaſure, 
at the expence of her repoſe, of 
her glory, and of her life. A 


highwayman who claps a piſtol to 


the breaſt,to take away your purſe, 
appears to me more honeſt and leſs 


guilty; and Ihave ſo good an opinion 


of myſelf as to think, was I a man, I 
ſhould be as capable to lay the plan 
of an aſſaſſination as that of de- 
bauching an honeſt woman, re- 
ſpectable in the world, and happy 


in her marriage. Should 1 be ca- 


pable of empoiſoning a heart by 
inſpiring it with an unhappy pat- 
ſion, to which ſhe muſt ſacrifice 
her honour, tranquillity, and virtue! 
Shall I render a perſon deſpicable 


becauſe ſhe appears amiable to 


me! Shall I reward her tenderneſs 
by rendering her houſe no longer 
agreeable, her children indifferent, 


and her huſband hateful ! I believe 


theſe reflections would appear of 
the ſame force, if wy {cx did ren: 
3 | bes a | der 
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der ſuch proceedings excuſable; 


and I hope I. ſhould. have ſenſe 
enough not to think vice leſs 
vicious becauſe it was in faſhion. 
I eſteem much the morals of the 
Turks, an ignorant people, but 
very polite, in my opinion. A 


gallant convicted of having de- 


bauched a married woman, is look 
ed upon by them with the ſame 
horror as an abandoned woman by 


us; he 1s ſure never to make his 


fortune; and every one would be 


aſhamed to give a conſiderable em- 


ployment to a man ſuſpected of 


being guilty of ſo enormous a 


crime. — What would they ſay in 


that moral nation, were they to 
ſee one of our anti-knight-errants, 
who are always in purfuit of ad- 


ventures to put innocent young 
women in diftreſs, and to ruin the 


honour of women of faſhion ; who 
regard beauty, youth, rank, and 
virtue, but as ſo many ſpurs to in- 
cite their deſire to ruin, and who 


place all their glory in appearing 
artful ſeducers, forgetting that, 


with all their care, they can never 


attain but to the ſecond rank, the 


dettla: diving book: loug Gace'in 
poſſeſſion of the firſt! "I 


I own, that our barbarous man- 


ners are ſo well calculated for the 
eſtabliſhment of vice and miſery 
(which is inſeparable from it) that 
they muſt have hearts and heads 
infinitely above the common, to 
enjoy the felicity of a marriage 
ſuch as I have deſcribed. Nature 


is ſo weak, and ſo given to change, 
that it 1s difficult to ſupport the 
beſt - founded conſtancy, amidſt 


thoſe many diſſipations that our ri- 


diculous cuſtoms have rendered in- 


evitable. A huſband who loves 
his wife, is in pain to ſee her take 


the liberties which {faſhion allows; 


it appears hard to refuſe them to 


her, and he finds himſelf obliged 
to conform himſelf to the polite 
manners of Europe; to ſee, every 


day, her hands a prey to every one 


who will take them; to hear her 
diſplay, to the whole world, the 
charms of her wit: to ſhew her 
neck in full day; to dreſs for balls 


and ſhows, to attract admirers, and 


to liſten to the idle flattery of a 
thouſand and a thouſand fops. Can 
any man ſupport his eſteem for a 
creature ſo public, or, at leaſt, 
does not ſhe loſe much of her 
merit! 1 


I return to the Oriental maxims, 
where the moſt beautiful women 


content themſelves with limiting 
the power of their charms to him 
who has a right to enjoy them; 


they have too much honour to wiſh. 
to make other men miſerable, ard 


are too ſincere not to own the 
think themſelves capable of ex- 
o 

I remember a converſation Ihad 
with a lady of great quality at 
Conſtantinople, the moſt amiable 
woman Jever knew in my lite, 


and for whom I had afterwards the 


molt tender friendſhip; ſhe owned, 
ingenuouſly, to me, that fhe was 
content with her huſband. What 


libertines youChriſtian women are! 
(ſhe ſaid;) it is permitted you to 


receive viſits from as many men as 
you pleaſe; and your laws permit 
you, without limitation, the uſe 


of wine. I aſſured her ſhe was 


very much miſinformed; that it 
was true we received viſits, but 
thoſe viſits were full of form and 
reſpect, and that it was a crime to 
hear talk of love, or to love any 
other than our huſbands. Your 


huſbands are very good (ſaid ſhe, 


laughing) to content themſelves 


with 
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with ſo limited a fidelity, Your 
eyes, your hands, your converſa- 
tion, are for the public, and what 
do you pretend to reſerve for 
them ?. Pardon me, my beautiful 
ſultana, (added ſhe, embracing me) 
] have all poſſible inclination to 
believe what you ſay, but you 


would impoſe upon me impoſſibi- 


lities. I know the amorous com- 
plexion of you infidels, I ſee you 
are aſhamed of them, and I will 
never mention them to you more“. 

1 found ſo much good ſenſe and 
truth in all ſhe ſaid, that I could 
ſcarcely contradict her; and J own- 
ed at firft, that ſhe had reaſons to 
prefer the morals of the muſſulmen 
to our ridiculous cuſtoms which are 


* This converſation is mentioned in 
by Lady My W—y M——e. 
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ſurpriſingly oppoſite to the ſevere 
maxims of Chriſtianity. And, 
notwithſtanding our fooliſh man- 
ners, I am of opinion, that a 


woman, determined to find her 


happineſs in the love of her huſ- 
band, muſt give up the extrava- 
gant deſire of being admired by 
the public; and that a husband 
who loves his wife, muſt deprive 
himſelt of the reputation of being 
a gallant at court, You ſee that I 
ſuppoſe two perſons very extraor- 
dinary ; 1t 15 not, then, very ſur- 
priling ſuch a union ſhould be rare 


in a country, where it is neceſſary, 


in order to be happy, to deſpiſe 
the eſtabliſhed * : | 
| IJ ham, &c, 


the letters lately publiſhed, as written 
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The Sixteenth ODE of the Second Book of HO RACE, imitated. 


\ X 7 H EN low! ring clouds obſcure the ky, 
No ſtar to bleſs the ſeaman's eye, 
No hope to chear his breaſt; 

Tir'd with the dangers of the ſeas, 

The fearful merchant prays for eaſe, | 
And wealth would change for reſt. 


The Pruſſian, deeply vers'd in arms, 
Thro' dire Bellona's loud alarms, 
| Labours for eaſe alone ; 
For eaſe that's never to be fold, 
For purple veſts, or ſhining gold, 
Or India's richeſt ſtone. 


Not all the tribe of ſtars, and firings, 

That ſwarm about the courts of kings, 
Can guard the place from care : 

The ſoldier's arms, the ſtateſman's art, 

Are weak to ſave the royal heart 
From anguiſh and deſpair. 


Thrice happy he, whom partial fate 
Beneath the troubles of the great 
With fav'ring hand has plac'd ; 
He treads the even path of life, 
Unmov'd by fear, unhurt by ſtrife, 
: By fortune not diſgrac'd. 


Why do we form ſuch deep-wrought ſchemes, 
Since all our gay deluſive dreams 

Muſt end with life's ſhort trance ? 
Why fly ?—ſince horror's vengeful crew, 
Will ſtill the guilty wretch purſue, 

Thro' Holland, Spain or France, 


Care 


„„ 


Care, dreadful in its ceaſeleſs courſe, 
Will ſcale with all controuling force 
The proudeſt firſt-rate's fide : 
Nor (fleeter than the driving wind) 
Can horſemen leave its ſteps behind, 
Like Shaftoe tho? they ride, 


The man whoſe preſent moments flow 

Serene—with thoughts of future woe, 

Will ne'er diſturb his breaſt : 

Adverſity his ſoul derides, 

Or in a {mile his grief he hides. —— 
None are intirely bleſt. 
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Bute ſoon forſook the public ſtage, 
Newcaſtle to a good old age 
Enjoy'd the charms of pow'r: 
What fortune now denies to thee, 
Before to-morrow's dawn on me 


Her laviſh hand may ſhow'r, 


To thee fair wealth her tribute brings, 

At thy gay board, from plenty's ſprings, 
Champaigne and claret flow : 

Six prancing ſteeds thy chariot bear, 

And Gallia's choiceſt filks you wear, 

Or in embroid'ry glow. 
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I only boaſt a ſmall eſtate, 
A mule that, nor ſublime, or great, 
Jogs on a gentle pace : 
A ſoul, that dares deſpiſe a ſlave, i 
And views, with ſcorn, a tinſel'd knave, 5 
Or in, or out out of place. H. P. 
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DIAN A. A CanTATA from Rovsstau, 


T H E ſun was now deſcended to the main, 
When chaſte Diana, and her virgin train, 

Eſpied, within the covert of a grove, 
The little Cupids and the god of love 

All faſt aſleep—ftretch'd on the moſſy ground: 
SBaurpris'd, a while the goddeſs gaz'd, 

Then gently thus her accents rais'd: 

« Fell tyrants of each tender breaſt 
Sleep on, and let mankind have reſt : 

For oh, ſoon as your eyes uncloſe, 

Adieu to all the world's repoſe. 
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Huſh—ſoftly tread, and ſilence keep 
The wanton gods are all aſleep ; 
Let's break their darts and bows, 
So in our turn | 
We'll make them mourn, 
And give the world repoſe. 
"Tis done: for ſcarce the goddeſs ſpoke, 
But lo! their darts and bows are broke ; : 
Their quivers hang in triumph high, 
When thus the nymphs expreſs their joy : 
Our victory's great, 
Our glory's compleat, 
No longer ſhall we be alarm'd; 
Then ſing and rejoice, 
With one heart and voice, 
For Cupid at length is diſarm'd. 
Ve nymphs and ye ſwains, 
Who dwell on theſe plains, 
And have by fond paſſions been harm'd, 
Secure of your hearts 
Now laugh at his darts, 
For Capid at length is diſarm'd. 
Rouz'd with the noiſe, the god in wild affright 
Awakes; but oh! what objects ſhock his ſight! 
His dreaded arms in ſcatter'd ſhivers thrown ; 
—O cruel goddeſs - but I ſcorn to moan. 
Revenge be mine—ftill one unbroken dart 
Remains— He ſaid, and lanc'd it thro? her heart. 
Beware how you the god of love provoke ; 
Ah! what avail a thouſand arrows broke, 
If one remains to waft 
The dire heart-wounding ſhaft ! 
Ah ! what avail a thouſand arrows broke 
If one remains to watt the fatal ſtroke! 


The ACCEPTABLE SACRIFICE. 
A frazment of Menander, tranſlated by Francis Fawks, M. 4. 


W HO E' E R approaches to the Lord of all, 
And with his offerings deſolates the ſtall; 
Who brings an hundred bulls with garlands areſt, 
The purple mantle, or the golden veſt, 
Or ivory figures richly wrought around, 
Or curious images with emeralds crown'd ; | 
And hopes with theſe God's favour to obtain, 
His thoughts are fooliſh and his hopes are vain, 
He, only he may truſt his pray'rs will rife, 
And heav'n accept his grateful ſacrifice, 


Wh. 
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Who leads beneficent a virtuous life, 
Who wrongs no virgin, who corrupts no wife; 
No robber he, no murderer of mankind, 
No miſer, ſervant to the ſordid mind. 
Dare to be juſt, my Pamphilus, diſdain 
The ſmalleſt trifle for the greateſt gain: 
For God 1s nigh thee, and his purer ſight 
In acts of goodneſs only takes delight: 
He feeds the labourer for his honeſt toil, _ 
And heaps his ſubſtance as he turns the ſoil. 
To him then humbly pay the rites divine, 
And not in garments, but in goodneſs ſhine. 
Guiltleſs of conſcience thou may'ſt ſafely ſleep, 
_ Tho? thunder bellow thro? the boundleſs deep. 


AN ANON, GDR XXNVI. 


B USY Rhetor, hence away 

| DiRtate not to me, I pray; 
What care I for ail your rules ? 
Love and Bacchus hate the ſchools. 

Teach me not, then, what to ſay, 
Teach Anacreon to be gay: _ 
Teach me not then how to think, 
Teach Anacreon how to drink. 


See the envious hand of time, 
Robs Anacreon of his prime 
See the wrinkles'knit my brow ! 
See the ſilver treſſes flow |! | 
Ceaſe, then ceafe your pedant ſtrain; 
Fit for philoſophic brain. 
Since, my friend, I'm growing grey, 
I'll be merry whilſt I may; 
Drink and revel it away. 
Quickly boy — nay faſter pour; 
Death, perhaps, is at the door: 
Quick then — leſt I drink no more. 


| Rocere. | 
HYMEN e ELIZA. 
Dp ih Lo; 


M ADAM, before your feet I lay 
1 This ode upon your wedding day, 
The firſt indeed I ever made, 

For writing odes is not my trade: 


1 3 
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My head is full of houſhold cares, 
And neceſſary dull affairs; 
Beſides that ſometimes jealous frumps 
Will put me into doleful dumps. 
And then no clown beneath the ſky - 
Was e'er more ungallant than I; 
For you alone I now think fit 
T'o turn a poet and a wit—— _ 
For you whoſe charms, I know not how, 
Have power to ſmooth my wrinkled brow, 
And make me, though by nature ſtupid, 
As briſk, and as alert, as Cupid. 
Theſe obligations to repay, 
WIene'er your happy nuptial day 
Shall with the circling years return, 
For you my torch ſhall brighter burn ; 
Than when you firſt my pow'r ador'd ; 
Nor will I call myſelf your lord, 
But am (as witneſs this my hand) 
Your humble ſervant at command, ; 
Se EA HY MEN. 

Dear child, let Hymen not beguile 
You, who are ſuch a judge of ſtyle, 
To think that he theſe verſes made, 
Without an abler penman's aid; _ 
Obſerve them well, you'll plainly ſee, 
That every line was writ by me, 


CUPID. 


The E LM and VINE. A FaBLE. 
Inſcribed to a LDH who expreſſed a great averſion to Marriage. 


1 N Aſop's days, when trees cou'd ſpeak, 

1 And talk in Hebrew, Latin, Greek, | 
An elm and vine, by chance near neighbours, 
Tho' ſeparate, each purſued their labours : 
The vine, with native ſweetneſs fraught, 

For man prepar'd the chearing draught ; 
Her tendrils curl'd along the plain, 

And ruddy cluſters ſwell'd amain, 

The tow'ring elm could little boaſt, 

But leaves —— a barren ſhade at moſt ; 

Save when by woodman's ſturdy ſtroke 

Cut down to make a chair, or ſpoke ; 

Yet tho? but ſmall his claim to merit, 

Not wholly void of ſenſe or ſpirit, 

His neighbour's worth he view'd with ſmiles, 
And long'd to ſhare her uſeful toils, 


For, 
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For, „O! ſaid he, were we but one, 
« Sure bliſs would center here alone ; 
« For I by you encircled high, 
Should ſcorn the oak's proud m- ejeſty, 
„While your rich fruit time might mature 
« From ſtorms and ſavage beaſts ſecure; 
« ur mutual help would ſoothe our care, 
« And heav'n approve the happy pair“ 

«« Forbear, fir elm, the vine reply'd, 

Nor wonder if your ſuit's deny'd. 

« Shall I give up my independence, 

« On your caprice to dance attendance ? 
« Muſt I, or nod, or bend, or twine, 

« Juſt as your worſhip ſhall incline ? 

« Or ſhall my charms, which all adnure, 
c Become a barren tree's attire ? 

e No- ſeek more ſuitable alliance 
« I to al! danger bid defiance. 

« Here, unconfin'd, I range my fill; 

« And bounteous nature waits my will, che] 

At this the modeſt elm, ſtrick mute, 
Forbore to urge his friendly ſuit: 

But, ſorely griey'd to meet diſdain, 
A tender ſigh expreſs'd his pain. 

When, lo! thick darkneſs veils the pole, 
Dread lightnings flaſh, loud thunders roll; 
Impetuous rains in floods deſcend, 

And trembling nature fears an end. 

The vine, faint, ſpiritleſs, forlorn, 

Now ſeeks the ſuccour late her ſcorn: 

Creeps feebly to the elm's embrace; . 
And in his arms finds ſweet ſolace ; | 
United thus they ſtorms defy, 

And mutual grace and aid ſupply. 


La 


REASON and IMAGINATION. 4 Fant. 
From poems juſt publiſhed 3 by Chriſtopher Smart. 


T WAS in the famous Sabine grove, 
Where wit ſo oft with judgment ſtrove, 
Imagination in the flight 
Of young defire and gay delight, 
Began to think upon a mate, 
As weary of the ſingle ſtate ; 
For fick of change, as left at will, 
And cloy'd with entertainment ſtill, 
She thought it better to be grave, 
To ſettle, to take up, and fave ; 
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She therefore to her chamber ſped, 


And thus at firſt attir'd her head: 

Upon her hair, with brilliants grac'd, 
Her tow'r of beamy gold ſhe plac'd; 
Ber ears with pendent jewels glow'd 
Of various water, curious mode, | 

As nature ſports the wintry ice, 


In many a whimſical device, 


Her eye-brows arch'd, upon the ſtream 
Of rays, beyond the piercing beam; 
Her cheeks, in matchleſs colour high, 
She veil'd to fix the gazer's eye; 
Her breaſt, as white as fancy draws, 


She cover'd with a crimſon gauze, 


And on her wings ſhe threw perfume 


From buds of everlaſting bloom. 


Her zone, ungirded from her veſt, 
She wore acroſs her ſwelling breaſt, 


On which, in gems, this verſe was wrought, 
&« T make and ſhift the ſcenes of thought. ry 


In her right- hand a wand ſhe held, 
Which magic's utmoſt pow'r excell'd ; 
And in her left retain'd a chart, 

With figures far ſurpaſling art, 

Of other natures, ſuns and moons, 
Of other moves to higher tunes. 

The ſylphs and ſylphids, fleet as light, 
The fairies of the gameſome night, 
The muſes, graces, all attend 


Her ſervice to her journey's end: 


And fortune, ſometimes at her hand, 


Is now the fav'rite of her band, 


Diſpatch'd before the news to bear, 
And all th? adventure to prepare. 
Beneath an holm-tree's friendly ſhade 


Was Reaſon's little cottage made; 


Before, a river deep and ſtill, 
Behind, a rocky, ſoaring hill. 
Himſelf, adorn'd in ſeemly plight, 


Was reading to the eaſtern light; 


And ever, as he meekly knelt, 
Upon the book of wiſdom dwelt. 


The ſpirit cf the ſhiſting wheel 


Thus firſt eſſay'd his pulle to feel: 


« The nymph ſupreme o'er works of wit, 


„ Ofer labour'd plan and lucky hit, 


& Is coming to your homely cot 


== To call you to a nobler lot 3 


cc J, Tor- 
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J, Fortune, promiſe wealth and pow r, 
« By way of matrimonial dow'r ; 
« Preferment crowns the golden day, 
«« When fair Occaſion leads the way.“ 
Thus ſpake the frail, capricious dame, 
When ſhe that ſent the meſſage came. 
« From firſt Invention's higheſt ſphere, 
c J, queen of imag'ry, appear; 
« And throw myſelf at Reaſon's feet, 
« Upon a weighty point to treat. 
« You dwell alone, and are too grave, 
«© You make yourſelf too much a ſlave; 
« Your ſhrewd deductions run a length, 
„Till all your ſpirits wake their ſtrength ; 
«« Your fav'rite logic is full cloſe, 
« Your morals are too much a doſe; 
«© You ply your ſtudies till vou riſk | 
« Your ſenſes —you ſhould be more briſk — 
The doctors ſoon will find a flaw, 
* And lock you up in chains and ſtraw. 
*c But if you are inclin'd to take 
« 'The gen'rous offer which I make, 
* Þ'Il lead you from this hole and ditch, 
Jo gay conception's top-moſt pitch; 
„To thoſe bright plains where crowd in [warms 
« 'The ſpirits of fantaſtic forms; 
To planets populous with elves ; 
* 'To natures ſtill above themſelves, 
By ſoaring to the wond'rous height 
«© Of notions which they ſtill create; 
« II bring you to the pearly cars, 
* By dragons drawn, above the ſtars ; 
* To colours of Arabian glow, 
* And to the heart-dilating ſhow 
Of paintings, which ſurmount the life; 
be At once your tut'reſs and your wife. 
Soft, ſoft, (ſays N lovely friend, 
66 Tho to a parley T attend, 
] cannot take thee for a mate; 
«© I'm loſt if e'er 1 change my ſtate. 
But whenſoe'er your raptures riſe, 
I' try to come with my ſupplies; 
«« 'To muiter up my ſober aid, 
** What time your lively pow'rs invade ; 
«© 'To act conjointly in the war 
„On dulneſs, whom we both abhor, 
* Andevy'y ſally that you make, 
« muſt be there for conduct's ſuke; | 
| | 6 Thy 
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| « Thy correſpondent, thine ally, 

« Or any thing but bind and {A 

«« But ere this treaty be agreed, 

Give me thy wand and winged ſled : 

« Take thou this compaſs and this rule, 

That wit may ceaſe to play the fool; 

« And that thy vot'ries who are born 

0 For praiſe, may never fink to ſcorn,” 


An ancient T A L E, from Gowen R, modernized. 


IN Rome, when Lucius bore the ſway, 
It happ'd, ſo ancient ſtories ſay, 

One ev'ning ere he went to bed, 

'To eaſe of all his cares, his head, | 

He call'd his ſteward, a doughty knight, 

That he might counſel what was right 

With's chamberlain, a lord of parts, 

Deep {kilPd in all the courtly arts; 

And by the chimney as they ſtood, 

They freely talk'd as they thought = 

Before the fire upon a ſtool, 

Cloſe by them ſat the monarch's fool ; 

And as he with his bauble play'd, 

He heard right well whate'er they ſaid. 
The king his various doubts propos'd, 
And they, at will, their thoughts diſclos'd, 

When many queſtions thus had paſt, 
The king demanded, at the laſt, 
What with his people was his fame, 
And if rever'd, or ſcorn'd his name? 
Bid them the truth to him declare, 
And tell him all things as they were; 
On their alllegiance, without a we 
Or dread, that they might anger draw: 
Since *twas his will, as tongues will walk, 
To know the common people's talk. 
The ſteward, in anſwer, told the king, 
(As palace nightingales ſtill ng) 
That far and wide, as he could hear, 
His majeſty to all was dear. 
And his long reign by all deſir'd; 
That all his actions were admir'd, 
In this, that high and low agreed, 
Hoping that heaven had fo decreed : 
Thus ſpoke the ſteward ; and all he ſpoke 
Was flatt'ry, dreſs'd in falſehood's cloak. 
Next, turning to his chamberlain, 
The king requir'd in language plain, 


That 
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That he would tell him all he knew, 
Nor heed the event, ſo all were true. 

His chamberlain, a ſubtle man, 

Who could both truth and int'reſt ſcan, 
Perceiving by the monarch's brow, 

He really meant the truth to know; 
Firſt, bowing low—My liege, faid he, 
Your ſubje&s high and low agree, 

That if your council were but true, | 
And you things fairly from them knew; 
In ev'ry point this underſtood, 

You would be gracious, great, and good 
For well they know your princely nature, 
Heav'n never form'd a better creature! 

A gleam of truth he thus reveal'd, 
Behind, a cloud of words conceal'd. 
Hinted at what he could not name, 

And on the council laid tke blame. © 

The fool who heard what both had told, 

And in the cauſe of truth more bold ; | 
Or elſe, which ſurely was the caſe, 
Prompted thereto by heavenly grace, 

Firſt figh'd, as he his lungs had torn, 
Then laugh'd the courtiers both to ſcorn. 

« Sir king, ſaid he, if ſo it was, 

As this wiſe lord has put the caſe, 

Be ſure your council have done right 

To pleaſe is always their delight. 

From them, if ill advice be had, 
It is becauſe the king is bad. 

Take not on truſt if you would find 
The truth, go look it in your mind.“ 

The monarch paus'd, amaz'd to hear 

Language ſo foreign to his ear; 
Began to weigh the golden rule, 

And took the counſel of a fool. 
Conſcience ſtood ready at his call, 
And, as he aſk*d—it anſwer'd all. 
He quickly felt the good of this, 
Diſcern'd whate'er he'd done amiſs : 

He ſaw, nor ſtarted at the ſight, 
Reſolving ſoon to ſet things right ; 

And thus by Providence inſpir'd, 

The fool wrought what the king deſir'd. 
The weak, the wanton, and the wild, 
Were from the monarch's court exil'd g 
The grave, the gen'rous, and the good, 


Before the king in office ſtood; 
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By them advis'd, he ?hought no ill, 
He did no wrong, yet did his will. 

Bad laws were preſently amended, 
Wiſely the public wealth expended : 
All injuries were ſtraight redreſs'd, 
The people were no more oppreſs'd: 

For where the king is good aud wiſe, 
None dare to give him bad advice ; 
His meaſures too ſo deeply plann'd, 
Are executed out of hand: 
His people bleſs their prince's name, 
And foreign realms reſpe& his fame. 
But if the common people cry, 

And their proud monarch aſk not why ; 
Or told, refuſes to redreſs, N 
And make unnumber'd burdens leſs ; 

Or careleſs ſeeks in ſports and play, 
To paſs the jocund hours away; 
Tho' hunger, penury, and toil, 

AMiC his ſubjects all the while: 

Their fate, at length, becomes his own, 
As from examples may be ſhewn. 


Th FABLE of te TREES. 


. 


PHADRUS, 


NE on a time when great fir Oak 
Held all the trees beneath his yoke, 
The monarch, anxious to maintain, 
In peaceful ſtate his ſylvan reign, 
Saw, to his ſorrow and diſtraction, 
His ſubject trees take root in faction, 
And, tho? late join'd in union hearty, 
Now branching into ſhoots of party. 
Each ſturdy ſtick of factious wood 
Stood ſtiff and ſtout for public good: 
For patriots ever, *tis well known, 
Seek others welfare, not their own, 
And all they undertake, you know, 
Is meant pro bono publico. | WY 
The hardy Fir, from northern earth, 
Who took its name, and drew its birth, 
The Oak placed next him, to ſupport 
His government, and grace his court. 
The Fir, of an uncommon fize, 
Rear'd his tall head unto the ſłies, 
_ CYertonn'd his fellow-plants, his height, 
Who view'd and ſicken'd at the fight ; 


Wik 
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With envy ev'ry fibre ſwell'd, 

While in them the proud ſap rebell'd ; 
Shall then, they cry'd, the Aſh, the Elm, 

The Beech, no longer rule the helm ? 

What, ſhall the ignoble Fir, a plant 

In tempeſt born, and nurs'd in want, 

From the black reg1ons of the north, 

And native famine, iſſue forth; 

In this our happier ſoil take root, 

And dare our birth-right to diſpute ? 

On this the fatal ſtorm began, 

Confufion through the foreſt ran; 

Miſchief in each dark ſhade was brewing, 

And all betoken'd gen'ral ruin: 

While each, to make their party good, 

Brib'd the vile ſhrubs and underwood : 
And now the Bramble and the Thiſtle 
Sent forth ode, eſſay, and epiſtle; 

To which anon with equal mettle, _ 
Reply's the Thorn and ſtinging Nettle ! 
What's to be done ? or how oppaly 

The ftorm which in the foreſt roſe 
Grief ſhook the mighty E's mind, 
And his ſighs labour'd in the wind. 
At length the tumult, ſtrife, and quarrel, 
Alarming the ſagacious Laurel, | 
His mindunto the king he broke, 
And thus addreſs'd him: Heart of Oak 
Sedition 1s on foot, make ready, 
And fix your empire firm and Ready, 
Faction in vain Rall ſhake the wood, 
While you purſue the gen'ral good. 
Fear not a foe, truſt not a friend, 
Upon yourſelf alone depend, 
If not too partially ally'd 

By fear or love to either fide, 
In vain ſhall jarring factions ſtrive, 
Cabals in vain dark plots contrive. 
Slave to no foe, dupe to no minion, 
Maintain an equal juſt dominion: 
So ſhall you ſtand by ſtorms unbroke, 
And all revere the Royar, Oax. 


From the Cambridge Verſes en the PEACE, 
M with the thirſt of glory, Philip's ſon 
Mourn'd o'er the bounded conqueſts he had won; 
Proud of a conqueror's, not a monarch's ſword, 
He wep! no other world ſhould want a lard. 


Led 
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Led by the love of freedom and mankind, 
GEORGE gain'd that world, the tyrant wept to find; 
But when he made each private pang his own, 
Heard every orphan's cry, and widow's moan ; 
He wept the {ern neceſſity of power, | 
And felt no joy, till triumph was no more, 
From equal power what different wiſhes roſe, 
From the ſame ſource what different ſorrows ran ! 
One long'd for friends, the other wanted foes ; 
And here the Chriſtian wept, and there the man. 
Filliam Henry Campbell of Pe:broke-Hall. 


ODE for ide N KR W YEAR, Jann, 1763. 
By Wiltiam WH run aD, £/q; Poct Laureat. 


I. 
AT length th' imperious lord of war, 
£2 Yields to the fates their ebon car, 
And frowning quits his toi]; | 
Daſh'd from his hand the bleeding ſpear 
Now deigns a happier form to wear, 
And peaceful turns the ſoul. 
TH inſatiate furies of the train, 
Revenge, and Hate, and fell Diſdain, 
With heart ef ſteel, and eyes of fire, 
Who ſtain the ſword which honour draws, 
Who ſully virtue's ſacred cauſe, 
To Stygian depths retire. _ 
Unholy ſhapes and ſhadows drear, 
The pallid family of Fear, 
And Rapine, ſtill by ſhrieks purſu'd, 
And meagre Famine's ſqualid brood 
Cloſe the dire crew. — Ye? eternal gates, diſplay 


_ Your adamantine folds, and ſhut them from the day] 


II. 5 

For lo, in yonder pregnant ſkies 
On billowy clouds the goddeſs lies 

Whoſe preſence breathes delight ! 
Whoſe power th' obſequious ſeaſons own, 
And winter loſes half his frown, 

And half her ſhades the night. 
Soft ſmiling Peace, whom Venus bore, 
When tutor'd by th' enchanting lore 

Of Maia's blooming a, 
She ſooth'd the ſynod of the Gods, 
Drove diſcord from the bleſt abodes, 

And Jove reſur'd his throne, 


1h 
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Th' attendant Graces gird her round, 
And ſportive Eaſe with locks unbound, 
And every muſe to leiſure born, 
And Plenty in her twiſted horn, 
While changeful Commerce ſpreads her looſen'd fails, 
Blow, as ye liſt, ye winds, the reign of PEACE prevails, 


| III. | 
And ſee, to grace that milder reign, 
Sweet Innocence adorns the train, 
And deigns a human form to wear, 
In form and features Albion's heir, f 
A future GRORG | — Propitious powers, 
Ye delegates of heaven's high King, 
Who guide the years, the days, the hours, 
That float on time's progreſſive wing, 
Exert your influence, bid us know 
From parent worth what virtues flow ! 
Be to leſs happy realms reſign'd 
The warrior's unrelenting rage. 
We aſk not kings of hero-Kind. | 
The ſtorms, and earthquakes of their age, 
To us the nobler bleflings given; 
O teach us delegates of heaven, 
What mightier bliſs from union ſprings ! 
| Future ſubje&s, future kings, 
Shall bleſs the fair example ſhown 
And from our character tranſcribe their own, 
«© A people, zealous to obey, 1 
A monarch whoſe parental ſway 
Deſpiſes regal art, . 
His ſhield, the laws which guard the land, : 
His ſword, each Briton's eager hand, | 
His throne, each Briton's heart.“ 
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ODE er His MAJESTY's Bixrh- Day, 
| e 1903-0. 


By WILLIAM WHITEH K A p, E/; Poet Laureat. 


COmmon births, like common things, 
DE Paſs unheeded, or unknown: _ 
Time but ſpreads, or waves his wings, 

The phantom ſwells, the phantom's gone ! 
Born for millions monarchs riſe 
_ Heirs of infamy, or fame. 
When the virtuous, brave, or wiſe, 

Demand our praiſe, with loud acclaim 
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We twine the feſtive wreath, the ſhrines adorn, 


'Tis not our King's alone, *tis Britain's natal morn. 


Bright examples plac'd on high 
Shine with more diſtinguiſh'd blaze; 
Thither nations turn their eye, 
And grow virtuous as they gaze, 
Thoughtleſs eaſe, and ſportive leiſure, 
_ Dwell in life's contracted ſphere, 
Public is the monarch's pleaſure, 
Public is the monarch's care: 
If Titus ſmiles, the obſervant world is gay, 
If Titus frowns, or ſighs, Me ſigh and loſe a day! 
Around their couch, around their board 
A thouſand ears attentive wait, 
A thouſand buſy tongues record 
The ſmalleſt whiſpers of the great. 
Happy thoſe whom truth ſincere _ 
And conſcious virtue join to guide! 
Can they have a foe to fear, | 
Can they have a thought to hide ? 


Nobly they ſoar above th' admiring throng | 


Superior to the power, the will of acting wrong. 
Such may Britain find her kings! 

Such the muſe“ of rapid wings 

Wafts to ſome ſublimer ſphere : 

Gods, and heroes mingle there. 

Fame's eternal accents breathe, 

Black Cocytus howls beneath z _ £7 
Ev'n Malice learns to bluſh, and hides her ſtings. 
— O ſuch may Britain ever find her kings! 


Tao Songs ſung at the Mufical Entertainment, &c. given 
at the Qucen s Palace, June 6, 1763, in honour of his 


Majeſty's Birth-day. 
FIRST ON S. 


12 peace and Love, in courts but ſeldom ſeen, 


| This ſmiling day has ſacred been: 
And may they here, united reign, 


While winter chills, or ſummer warms the plain! 


May SHE, whoſe duty is her joy, 
Still, ſtill on taſks of love her hours employ 
To chear her King, to charm her Friend: 


On his and Britain's Hope, with pleaſure tend! 


v pindar. 


5 While 


V. 
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That lovely, that unfolding roſe, | 
With care to watch, and cheriſh, as he grows 
While, with a Mother's ſoft ſurprize, 
She ſees, in him renew'd, his Parent riſe ! 


-.8-EC:' O'N-D-.$-O NG; 
LET harmony reign, 
And let pleaſure abound; 
While in ſparkling champain 
- This health goes around : 
The King - may his birth-day ſucceſſively ſmile 
With joy on himſelf, and with peace to his iſle! 
All white be his moments, and bear on their wing, 
In the brightneſs of ſummer, the ſoftneſs of ſpring ! 
May ſhe, who beſtow'd him on Britain this morn, 
Live long, his mild ſway to applaud and adorn !' 
May each loyal gueſt, that around him is ſeen, 
Embrace as a Siſter, whom love made his Queen! 


Then let harmony reign, 
Then let pleaſure abound ; 
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While in ſparkling champain | | 
Theſe wiſhes go round! | 


FX OL 0-0. UE, 
To the ENGLISHMAN at BOURDEAUX, , 
Per formed ſince the concluſſon of the peace, with une verſal applauſe at Paris. 


OO long by ſome fatality miſled, _ 
From pride reſulting, or from folly bred: 
Fach clime to all the virtues lays a claim, 8 
And ſoars, ſe}f-flatter'd, to the top of fame: 
Confines each merit to itſelf alone, 

Or thinks no other equal to its own : 

F'en the pale Ruſſian ſhiv'ring as he lies, 

Beneath the horror of his bittereſt ſkies, 

While the loud tempeſt rattles o'er his head, 

Or burſts all dreadful on his tott*ring ſhed, 

Hugs a ſoft ſomething cloſely to his ſoul, 

That ſooths the cutting ſharpneſs of the pole, 

Elates his boſom with a conſcious pride, 

And ſmiles contempt on all the world beſide. 

'Tis your's, O France, the earlieſt to unbind 

This more than Gordian manacle of mind! 

To- night we bid your juſtice may be ſhewn 

To foreign virtues equal with your own; 5 
Think, nobly think, when nature firſt was born, 

And fair creation kindled into morn, 


e vor. VI. | Q | The 
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The world was but one family, one band, 


Which glow d all grateful to the heavenly hand; 
Thro' ev'ry breaſt a ſocial impulſe ran, 


Link'd beaſt to beaſt, and faſten'd man to man, 
And the ſole diff*frence which he heard, or had, 


Dwelt in the finple phraſes, “ good or bad.” 
Then ſcorn to give ſuch partial A 


eelings birth, 
As claim but one poor competence of earth ; 
Be more than French; on ev'ry country call, 


And riſe, exalted, citizens of all. 


E r G G U R. 


THE; anxious ſtruggle happily o erpaſt, 
And ev'ry party ſatisfy'd at laſt; 


It now remains to make one ſhort eſſay, 


And urge the moral leſſon in the play. 

In arts long ſince has Britain been renown'd, 
In arms high honour'd, and in letters crown'd : 
The ſame great goddefs who ſo nobly ſung, | 


In Shakeſpear s trains, and honey'd o'er his tongue, 
Their deathleſs Marlbro? to the triumph led, 


And wreath'd eternal laurels round his head; 
Yet tho? the trump of never- dying fame 


Strikes heav'n's high arches with the Britiſh name 3 
Tho' on the ſands of Africa it glows, 


Or caſts a day-light onthe Zemblian ſnows ; 
Still there are faults in Britain to be found, 


Which ſpring as freely as in common ground. — 


We are too gay, - they frequently too ſad ; — 
We run fark wild ; they melancholy mad ; 


Extremes of either reaſon will condemn, 
Nor join with us, nor vindicate with them. 


The human genius, like revolving ſuns, 


An equal circuit in the boſom runs: 
And tho! the various climates where *tis plac'd, 
Muſt ſtrike out new diverſities of taſte, 


To one grand point eternally it leans, 
Howe'er it warps or differs in the means. 


_ Hence on no nation let us turn our eyes, 
And idly raiſe it ſpotleſs to the ſkies ; 

Nor ſtill more idly let our cenſures fall, 

Since knaves and madmen may be found in all. 


Here then we reft, nor further can contend, 


For ſince the beſt will find ſome fault to had: 


Let us, where'er the virtues ſhed their fire, 
With fervor reverence, and with zeal admire 


Exert our care the gath'ring blaze to trace, 


And * the progreſs only, not the place: 


| Confeſs 
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Confeſs alike the peaſant's and the king's, 
Nor once conſider in what ſoil it ſprings. 
EPILOGUE to the new tragedy of ELVIRA, 
Written by Mr. Garrick. 
Spoken by Mrs. C1BBER, in the character of ELVIRA, 
] Adies and gentlemen—*tis ſo ill bred— 
We have no epilogue, becauſe I'm dead ; 
For he, our bard, with frenzy-rolling eye, 
Swears you ſhan't laugh, when he has made you cry. 
At which I gave his ſleeve a gentle pull, 
Suppoſe they ſhould not cry, and ſhould be dull: 
In ſuch a caſe; *twould ſurely do no harm ; 
A little lively nonſenſe taken warm: 
On critic ſtomachs delicate and queaſy, 
Twill even make a heavy meal fit eaſy. 
The town hates Epilogues.—Tt is not true, 
4 anſwer'd that for Yen — and you—and you—e 
(To pit, boxes, 1} gallery. 
They call for epilogues and hornpipes too — 
N (To the upper gallery, 
| Madan: the critics To you they're civil, 
Here if they have em not, they'll play the devil; 
Out of this houſe, ſir, and to you alone, 
: They'Uſmile, cry bravo! charming l- Here they groan: : 
A ſingle critic will not frown, look big, 
Harmleſs and pliant as a ſingle twig. | 
But crowded here they change, and *tis not odd, 
For twigs, when bundled up, become a rod. 
Critics to bards, like beauties to each other, . 
When tete à tete their enmity they ſmother ! 
« Kiſs me, my dear--how do you ?--charmingereature! 
« What ſhape! what bloom! what ſpirit ineach feature! 
« You flatter me—*pon honour, no- you do— | 
„My friend—my dear— ſincerely yours—adieu” 
But whenatrouts, the dear friends change their tone 
I ſpeak of foreign ladies, not our own. 
Will you permit, good firs, theſe gloomy folk; 
To give all tragedy without one joke? | 
They gravely tell us—tragedy's deſignꝰd 7 
To purge the paſſions, purify the mind; _ 
To which I ſay, to ſtrike thoſe blockheads dumb, 
With phyſic always give a ſugar-plum 3 
love theſe ſugar-plums in proſe or chimes 3 
No one is merrier than myſelf ſometimes ; 
Yet I, poor J, with tears and conſtant moan, 
Am melted down almoſt to ſkin and bone : 


Qz This 
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This night, in ſighs and ſobs, I drew my breath; 


Love, marriage, treaſon, priſon, poiſon, death, 
Were ſcarce ſufficient to compleat y fate; 
'Two children were thrown in to make up weights 


With all theſe ſufferings, is it not provoking, 
To be deny'd at laſt a little joking ? 


If they will make new laws, for mirth's ſake break em, 
Roar out for epilogues, and let me ſpeak *em. 


P.A:0.-L.0:8.-U.8 
To the new Tragedy call d, 
be D I S C OVV E RV. 
Spoken by Mr. GaR RICE. 
A Female culprit at your bar appears, 
Nor deſtitute of hope, nor free from fears. 
Her utmoſt crime ſhe's ready to confeſs, 


A ſimple treſpaſs, neither more nor leſs. 
For, truant like, ſhe rambles out of bounds, 
And dares to venture on poetic grounds, 


The fault is deem'd high treaſon by the men, 


___ 'Thoſe lordly tyrants who uſurp the pen; 
For women, like ſtate criminals, they think, 


Shou'd be debarr'd the uſe of pen and ink: 
And thns the vile monopoly they hide, 
dies have beſide 
„% 80 many ways to conquer Sure ' tis fit 
« You leave to us that dang'rous weapon, wit.” 


Sometimes they frown, and looking great and wiſe, - 
« You'd better mind your puddings and your pies.” 


Our author, who diſclaims ſuch Salique laws, 
To her own ſex appeals to judge her cauſe: 


She pleads old Magna Charta on her fide, 
That Britiſh ſubjects by their peers be try'd. 


Our humble muſe no charms of art can boaſt, 


But ſimple nature, and plain ſenſe at moſt : 
Perhaps ſome character a moral too; 


And, what is ſtranger ſtill - the ſtory's new! 


No borrow'd thoughts throughout the piece areſhewn, 
But what our author writes 1s all her own. | 
Buy no fly hint or incident ſhe tries 

Jo bid on modeſt cheeks one bluſh ariſe: _ | 

The looſeſt thought our decent ſcenes ſuggeſt, _ 


Virtue herſelf might harbour in her breaſt ; 


And where our ſatire vents its harmleſs ſpleen 
The ſob'reſt prude may laugh without a ſcreen, 


Ladies, to you ſhe dedicates her lays, 


Boldly 
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Boldly your will in open court declare, 
And let the men diſpute it—if they dare ! 
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Davus Heads. 


BUT why act plays ?—ſome formal greyheard cries : 
Pll anſwer that, who am not over-wile : 
To learn their leſſons, and to play the fool, 
Are the two great concerns of boys at ſchool ; 
A nd our good maſters prudently diſcerning, 
How much we lean to folly more than learning, 
Contriv'd theſe plays, by which the verieſt dunce_ 
May learn his book and play the fool at once, 
For Greek and Latin we have ſmall devotion, 
Terence himſelf goes down a fickly potion 
But ſet us once to act him—never fear us 
Our qualms are gone, tis you are ſick who hear us, 
Ne'er may our actors, when they quit the ſchool, 
Tread the great ſtage of life to play the fool; 
No partial friends can there our faults conceal, 
Should we play characters we cannot feel. 
If we act law---are judges !---then are we, 
Like juſtice, blind---as counſel we may fee 
Enough to know the colour of a fee. 
In phyſick- practice is our beſt adviſer, | 
The more we're puzzled, we muſt ſeem the wiſer, 
If war's our trade, and, we vain, bluſt'ring, young, 
Should, Thraſo like, fight battles with our tongue, 
Soon 'twould appear how ill theſe airs become us; 
The foe comes on —guzid nunc ?—quin redeamus. 
In ſhort, be what we may, experience teaches _ 
This truth — One deed is worth a thouſand ſpeeches. 
John Moody of fir Wronghead well has told it, 
He can ſpeak ftawtly, but he canna' hawld it, 
This for myſelf and ſchool ! Now let me ſay, 
Why with theſe Engliſh rhimes we cloſe our play. 
Ladies, for you they're meant! feel to you, 
Small as I am, that great reſpec is due: 
Quit of my Grecian ſervitude, I crave 
Still to be Engliſh Davus, and your ſlave— 
To ſuccour Engliſh damſels is my plan; 
If you ſhould want me, ladies, I'm your man. 
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Should ſtubborn age your tender hearts provoke, 


] ſoften rocks, and bend the knotted oak: 


Or ſhould falſe ſwains for other nymphs forſake ye, 


Stay a few years, and I'll be proud to take Ye 


If in your ſmiles we approbation read, 
Tis done already.—I m a man indeed. 


Mr. GaRRrick's Audreſs t to the Town) 
In the Character of the Bu s Body. 
SINEK my good friends, tho' late, are pleas'd at laſt, 


I bear with patience all my ſufrings paſt ; 
Toyou who ſaw my . it is clear, 


| ond my ſecrets moſt confounded dear. 


o any gentleman not over-nice, 


I'Il ſell 'em all again, and at half price. 


Wou'd T had been among you for, no doubt, 

You all have ſeerets cou'd I find them out. 

Each has a ſecret fitted to his fancy! 

My friends above there — honeſt John and Nancy ; 


How well their ſecrets with their paſſions ſuit, 


Hearts full of love. and pockets full of fruit ; 
Each jolly ſailor thus his miſtreſs grapples, 


They look, and laugh, and love, and eat their apples. 


So good or wife this precious town is growing, 
There's ſcarce a ſecret here that's worth the Ag; 
Nay, where a hungry mind expects a feaſt, | 
Mongſt politicians—it will get the leaſt. 

They promiſe much—ſeem full—ftare, nod, and pout, 


But tap 'em, and the devil a drop comes out. 
In ſhort, Ill give this buſy buſineſs over, 
Where much is felt, and little to diſcover ; 


But ſhould the ladies wiſh, or want t'employ me, 
I ſhou'd be proud and pleas'd if they wou'd try me, 
Jo manage meetings, or to ſlip a letter, 


There's no French milliner can do it better. 

As for the gentlemen —the rake, or beau. 

I wou'd not give 'em that for all they know: 
Indeed, for fee 


rets there are none excel em; 

But then they make 'em, and when made they tell 'em. 
There is one ſecret ſtill remains behind, 

Which ever did, and will diſtract my mind 


I'd give up all for that---nay, fix for ever, 


To find the ſecret---to deſerve your favour, 


PROLOGUE 


* 


* 
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PROLOGUE w PHILASTER, 


Written by Mr. Gzorcs Colman, 


| WHITE modern tragedy, by. rule exact, 

Spins out a thin-wrought fable, act by act, 
We dare to bring you one of thoſe bold plays 
Wrote by rough Engliſh wits in former days ; 
Beaumont and F n e thoſe twin ſtars, that run 
Their glorious courſe round Shakeſpear's golden ſun; 
Or when Philaſter, Hamlet's place ſupplied, 
Or Beſſus walk'd the ſtage by Falſtaff's fide ; | 
Their ſouls, well pair'd, ſhot fire in mingled rays, 
Their hands together twin'd the ſocial bays ; 
Till faſhion drove, in a refining age, 
Virtue from court, and nature from the ſtage, 
Then nonſenſe, in heroics ſeem'd ſublime ; _ 
Kings rav'd in couplets, and maids ſigh'd in rhime, 
Next prim and trim, and delicate, and chaſte, 


A haſh from Greece and France, came modern taſte, 


Cold are her ſons, and fo afraid of dealing 

In rant and fuſtian, they ne'er riſe to feeling. 

O ſay, ye bards of phlegm, ſay, where's the name 

That can with Fletcher urge a rival claim ? 

Say, where's the poet, train'd in pedant ſchools, 

Equal to Shakeſpear, who o'erleapt all rules? 

Thus of our bards we boldly ſpeak our mind ; 

A harder taſk, alas ! remains behind : 

To-night, as yet by public eyes unſeen, 

A raw unpractiſed novice fills the ſcene, 

Bred in the city, his theatric ſtar _ 

Brings him at length on this fide Temple-bar ; 

Smit with the mule, the ledger he forgot, 

And when he avrote his name, he made a blot. 

Him while perplexing hopes and fears embarraſs, 

Sculking (like Hamlet's rat) behind the arras, 

Me a dramatic fellow-feeling draws, 

Without a fee, to plead a brother's cauſe. 

Genius is rare; and while our great comptroller, 

No more a manager, turns arrant ſtroller, 

Let new adventurers your care engage, 

And nurſe the infant ſaplings of the ſtage ! 
CC 
UCH has been writ, O Wilkes ! in yain 

Thy doubtful fame to aſcertain ; 

At length two circumſtances ſhow 

Thy real character below. 
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£8; Thy friends, thy patriot friends, tis ſaid, 
In pure regard all wiſh thee dead. - 
Thy foes a diffrent inſtance give, 
For they all wiſh that thou may'ſt live 


Weſtminſter. | | ; 8. 


The SNARLIN q Puc and DANCING BEAR. 4 FABLE. 
nee to Meſſs. Hoc AR TH and anden us. 


EST, Hogarth, thou ſhouldſt draw again 
Thy failing pencil 'gainſt the pen; 
Or Churchill, ſcorning to give out, 
Should prove leſs merciful than ſtout; 
Jo an apt tale, an equal friend ü 
To both, requeſts you to attend. 
Three ſiſters, daughters of the Ws 

(A family of ſome renown) 

Together liv'd, tho? fingle lives, 
Jangling as huſbands and their wives. 
The firſt, like Triftram nam'd in haſte, 
Was chriſten'd, by miſnomer, Taſte; 
A ſplenetic and formal prude, 

 Averſe to all that's low or rude ; 
Fainting at ev'ry odious jeſt, 
And ſtarch as any quaker dreſt ; 
So nice, ſo finical, ſo quaint! 

No ſinner ſure ſo much a ſaint! 
For this was all a fair outſide, 

Her vice and vanity to hide. 

The ſecond, a fantaſtic dame, 

As modiſh in her dreſs as name; 
A batter'd ſtrumpet, Faſhion hight, 
The bane of many a living wight ; ; 
A grey coquet, whoſe magic pow'r, 
'Tho? waſting with the preſent hour, 
Her charms deciduous but decay, 

Jo ſprout again ſome future day; 

While thus alternate youth and age, 
By turns her votaries engage, 

And ſtill with conſtancy maintain 
Her moſt inconſtant tyrant reign. 
The third, a female full of zeal, 

Still flaming for the common-weal - ; 
Tho? as her ſiſter, Faſhion, guides, 
Alternate taking different fides ; 

Now a rank tory, talking big, 
And now a grumbling ſtedfaſt whig. 


| | Che: 
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Or, when no buſineſs of the nation 

Sets her warm blood in fermentation, 

As keen ſhe flies at lower game, 

A poet's or a painter's fame : 

Alike ſhe raves, alike ſhe bounces, 

About pink furbelows and flounces ; 

In every cauſe ſincere and hearty, 
Her name, as well as nature, Party. 

Now ancient maids, and barren wives, 
Who lead unprofitable lives, | 
Full often keep (the devil rout 'em) 
A pack of animals about em; 

Dogs, cats, or monkies, ſubſtitutes 

For children, oft leſs natural brutes. 

Thus did our jarring ſiſters three, 

Keep a well-ſtock'd menagerie; 
Whither each quadruped and biped 

By gentle treatment was invited; 

Or bird or beaſt, or fair or frightful, _ 

For the more ſtrange, the more delightful. 

Accordingly in numbers came, 

Domeſtic, foreign, wild and tame; 
From Stade and Norway, noble rats; 
From Italy, fine warbling cats; 

Taught by Marcel himſelf to dance, 

A troop of apes ſkipp'd o'er from France; 

From Turkey, tutor'd in the eaſt, 
An Iriſh renegado beaſt, | 
That like a Bornean ape could ſwing, 

Or trot upon an iron ſtring. 
Next from St. Omer's learned college, 
There came a prodigy of knowledge; 

A Chien Scavant, or dog of parts, 

At leaſt a bachelor of arts; 155 

That knew the Greek and Latin better 
Than all th' academy de Belles Lettres. 

But more than all, a dancing bear, 
And fav'rite pug, engag'd their care. 

The latter, as a dog of merit, 
Was cheriſh'd for his former ſpirit; 

For he, though now much paſt his prime, 

Had been an odd dog in his time; 5 

Would fetch and carry, leap o'er ſticks, 

And play a thouſand comic tricks. 

Him had our ladies long preferr'd 

To be their doughty body-guard. 

Hence in the parlour was he plac'd, 

And with a filver collar grac'd ; 


. 
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On a ſoft velvet cuſhion ſeated, 


And by all three moſt kindly treated: 
| Whence, growing inſolent and proud, 


He growl'd fo fierce, and bark'd ſo loud, 
That not another dog or cat 
About the houfe, dar'd ſmell a rat, 


Or ſet a foot into the parlour, 


For fear of this eternal ſnarler ; 


Who, like a greedy, envious elf, 


Lov'd no one creature but himſelf. 
Rough Bruin, but as yet a cub 
Unlick'd, and yet unwean'd from bub 


Was boarded with a neighbouring vicar, 
And nurtur'd with his fav'rite liquor. 
Hence, growing ſturdy and miſchievous, 


He oft committed outrage grievous ; 


Made a cat's paw of Tom's, the mouſer, 


And plagu'd to death poor harmleſs Touzer ; 
Drown'd old Grimalkin, and in ire, 
'Threw playful kittens in the fire. 


For, out of wantonneſs or ſpite, 


In miſchief lay his fole delight; 
Tho? ſome excuſe him, and will ſay, 


That what he did was but in play, 
The maggots of a dancing bear, 
To make the people hoot and ſtare; 


As if dame Nature form'd one half 
The world, to make the other laugh. 


At length, however, moſt unruly, 


He fell upon his keeper, truly ! 


And, when corrected, threw him down, 


And trampled on the parſon's gown ; 


Made e'en a kennel of the church, 


And left his feeders in the lurch. 


_ Meanwhile, as ſtrolling up and down, 
The ſport and terror of the town, 


His brother brutes he chanc'd to ſee, 


That lodg'd in the menagerie. 


Here the firſt ſcene that caught his eye, 


Was a broad ſtage, erected high; 


On which a ſet of mimic apes 


Play'd monkey-tricks in various ſhapes ; 


Grinn'd, chatter'd, laugh'd, and made ſuch faces, 


That Fruin, piqu'd at their grimaces, 
Scrambled aloft, reſolv'd to rout 'em, 
And with his bear's paws laid about him; 


Hugging each monkey-dog and bitch, 
As loving Satan hugg'd the witch; 


While 
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While the poor devils fcream aloud, 

The jeſt and pity of the crowd. 

Next, in a neighbouring charnel vault, 

He ſmok'd a pack of hounds at fault, 
By ſome ſpay'd bitch's noſe miſled, 

To ſnuffle there e e dead, 

In ſearch of Fanny's nocking ghoſt, 
Of whom the ſcent in ſtink was loſt. 

But Bruin never wanted ſcent 

After whatever game he went; 

But ſmelt her out, and, to be doing, 

Fell foul upon a brother Bruin, 
Pompoſo fam'd, as rude a bear, 

As eber was ſhewn in Southwark fair; 
Hl-favour'd, clumſy, and uncouth, 

The verieſt monſter of the booth. 

His waters Bruin cloſely watch'd ; 

When hurt, Pompoſo, over-match'd, 

And fairly worſted in the fray, 

Growl'd, and turn'd tail, and flunk away. 

F luh'd with ſucceſs, ind fond of fame, 

Now Bruin ran at higher game; 

Nay ſome (tho' theſe we don't rely on) 

Pretend he dar'd to attack the lion. 

But brutes, as well as men, *tis known, 

Pay a due deference to the throne, 

Certain it is, he made fine ſport 

Of th? o'ergrown jackalls of the court, 

And caus'd the reſt to quake for fear 
Around the country far and near. 

His triumphs envious Pug had ſeen, 


And, half devour'd with ſpight and ſpleen, 


Another quadruped to fee, 

More fear'd and miſchievous than he ; 
Reſolv'd to aſſail this mighty beaſt, 

Or give himſelf ſuch airs, at leaſt, 

That folks might think he did not fax + Men 
So growl'd whenever he came near him, 
His miſtreſs Party, hence miſtaken, 
Till much too late to ſave his bacon, 
Unequal match! her fay'rite's ruin! 

| Slipt poor preſumptuous Pug at Bruin : 
Unknowing that, tho* bark he might, 
His toothleſs gums no more could bite, 
But roughly-gentle Bruin ſeiz'd, 

And ſoftly firſt old Puggy ſqueez'd ; 
Who, thinking all the miſchief done 
Uis foe could do, kept barking on. 
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When now, enrag'd at hapleſs Pug, 


He gave him ſuch a curſed hug, 


80 dev'liſh 


That well nigh all his bones he broke, 
ſerious was the joke ; 
Then threw the limping ſnarler down, 


To howl and piſs about the town. 


Such ever is the fate of thoſe, 
Who wantonly make folks their foes, 
Or, quarrelſome, provoke the fight 
With bravoes of ſuperior might. d 
And thus een Bruin's ſelf may catch 


A tartar, who may prove his match; 


On /ecing 


And to ſome future tyger bow, 
As low as Pug to him doth now. 
the Pictures of LovaT and WII xXESs, drawn by Hoc arty, 
PROM forty-five to ſixty-three, 
** What changes times do bring? 


Tis now as bad to hate the Scot 


As then to hate the King. 


Old Lovat lov'd a Stuart well, 


Hogarth his picture drew; 


Wilkes hates a Stuart from his heart, 


And Hogarth joins the two. 
The IGNORANCE ff MAN. 
_ By Janes MERRICk, M. A. 


L B OLD yon new- born infant, griev'd 


With hunger, thirſt, and pain; 


That aſks to have the wants reliev'd, 


It knows not to explain. 


10 3 
Aloud the ſpeechleſs ſuppliant cries, 


And utters, as it can, 


The woes that in its boſom riſe, 


And ſpeak its nature man. 


: | Bs 3 
That infant, whoſe advancing hour 
Life's various ſorrows try, 


(Sad proof of fin's tranſmiſlive pow'r 


That infant, Lord, am I. 


3 4. 
A childhood yet my thoughts confeſs, 


Tho? long in years mature; 
Unknowing whence I feel diſtreſs, 
And here, or what its cure. 


Auther 
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Author of good, 10 ches I turn ; 
Thy ever-wakeful- eye 
Alone can all my wants diſcern, 
Thy hand alone ſupply. 


1 6. 

O let thy fear within me dwell, 
Thy love my footſteps guide, 

That love ſhall vainer loves expell, 
That fear all fears beſide. 


And O, by error's 5 ſubdu'd, 

Since oft my ſtubborn will 

Prepoſt'rous ſnuns the latent good, 
And graſps the ſpecious ill. 


| | WE 
Not to my wiſh, but to my want, 
Do Thou thy gifts apply: _ _ 
 Unaſk'd, what good thou knoweſt, grant; 
What ill, though aſk'd, deny. 


The CONTRAST. 


; VIRTUE alone, has that to give 
For which *tis worth our while to live: 
For if we live, our life is peace, | 
And if we die, our joys increaſe, 


Now vice can only that ſupply | | 
In which *tis death to live or die: e 
For if we live, *tis pain to-morrow, 

And if we die, tis endleſs ſorrow |! 


Marſhfield. LE GE: TW 
Written over the entrance of a ſhany grove. | 


WITH decent pride this am'rous walk ſurvey, 
And, when the youth perſuades, return him nay ; 

F'en chaſteſt words theſe ſhadowy ſcenes become, 

Trees may have ears, and trees may not be dumb. 


The FLY, judging of Architecture. 
Ws etc in the charming month of May 

1 (No matter, critic, for the day) : 
1 When 


if 
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When Phœbus had his noon attain'd, 
And in his blaze of glory reign'd, 


A Fly, as gay as e'er was ſeen, 
Clad o'er in azure, jet, and green, 


Gay, for his part, as birth-day beau, 


Whoſe ſoul is vaniſh'd into ſhow ; 
On Paul's fam'd temple chanc'd to light | 


To eaſe his long laborious flight, 
There, as his optics gaz'd around, 


(An inch or two their utmoſt bound) 
He thus began: „Men vainly tell 
« How they in works of ſkill excell ; 


„This edifice they proudly ſhow, 
* To prove what human art can do: 


« *Tis all a cheat before my eyes 
« What infinite diſorders riſe ! 


„Here hideous cavities appear, 
And broken precipices there: | 

| © They never us'd the plane or line, 
« But jumbled heaps without deſign.“ 
He ceas'd, contemptuous—and, as flies 


Diſcern with microſcopic eyes, 


From what he ſaw, he reaſon'd right: 


But, how inadequate his fight ! 


To mark the building from its baſe, 
The pillar'd pomp, the ſculptur'd grace, 
The dome, the croſs, the golden ball, 
Much leſs the grand reſult of all! 


So impious wits, with proud diſdain, 


Redemption's hidden ways arraign: 


Deem it beneath a Being wiſe: 
And, judging with their inſect eyes, 


View but a part, and then deny 


Th' eternal wiſdom of the ſky ! 
But, can thy ken, preſumptuous man; 
Unfold this deep, and wond'rous plan !. 


As well might inſect organs ſee 


Th' harmonious ſtructures rais'd by thee, 


As thine imperfect tube explore, 


This wiſe and gracious ſyſtem o'er. 

« For, in the grace that reſcu'd man, 

„ God's brighteſt form of glory ſhines, 

6 Here on the croſs 'tis faireſt drawn | 
In precious blood, and crimſon lines 

Here his whole name appears complete; 

«© Nor wit can gueſs, nor reaſon prove 

«© Which of the letters beſt is writ, 
« The Powter, the WisDom, or the Lovs.” 


On 
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on the Death of Mrs. Bowss. ha 


by Lady Mary Wortley Montague. 
HA happy bride, for thou art traly bleſt ! 
Three months of rapture, crown'd with endleſs reſt. 
Merit, like yours, was heaven's peculiar care, 
You lov'd—yet taſted happineſs ſincere. 
To you the ſweets of love were only ſhewn, 
The ſure ſucceeding bitter dregs unknown ; 
You had not yet the fatal change deplor'd, 
The tender lover, for the imperious lord : 
Nor felt the pain that jealous fondneſs brings ; 
Nor felt the coldneſs, from poſſeſſion ſprings. 
Above your ſex, diſtinguiſſi'd in your fate, 
You truſted—yet experienced no deceit ; 
Soft were your hours, and wing'd with pleaſure flew ; 
No vain repentance gave a ſigh to you: | 
And if ſuperior bliſs heaven can beſtow, 
Wich fellow angels you enjoy it now. 


An E L E G v. On the drath of General Wolz. 
Et tumulum facite, et tumulo ſuperaddite carmen. 


NEIN, begin the ſorrow-ſoothing theme, 

Let grief pour forth her melancholy tale; 

In plaintive murmurs join me every ſtream, 
In plaintive echoes anſwer every vale. 


From ſhouts of vi&'ry and from ſongs of pow'r, 

From conqueſt's joys the youths, the virgins fly; 
Give to the dead one praiſe- devoted hour. 
In many a maiden tear, and manly ſigh. 


To laurel crowns the cypreſs garlands join, 
And give his hov'ring ſhade the plaintive ſong ; 
Who round our brows bade vict'ry's wreath to twine, 
With vi&'ry's ſhout who bleſt each joyful tongue. 


What tho? not mine to wake the loud-ton'd ſtring, 
And paint the ſcenes of blood in equal lays; © 
What tho” not mine the hero's worth to ſing, 
Not mine to give to virtue virtue's praiſe ; _ 


With uncouth rhime yet I may deck the grave, 
With honeſt grief ev'n I may wet the bier 
And oft, where ſleep the virtuous and the brave, 
Give humble verſe, and drop the tender tear. 

| * 


Written extempore on a card, in a 65. deal of company, Dec. 14, 1724. 
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No private loſs, no cloſe domeſtic tye, 85 
No partial grief I murmur all alone; 


J join a nation in the heart-felt ſigh, 
And ſpeak a people's forrow in my own. 


What are the ſtrokes that wound domeſtic reſt, 


That break the ſocial bliſs of humble life; 


The ſecret pangs that rack the faithful breaſt, 


When falls the friend, the parent, or the wife : 


To thoſe that public ſorrows well beſtow, 


When patriot aſhes fill the facred urn; 


When nations conſecrate the ſigh of woe, 


And with united voice a people mourn ? 


Come then, O come, our Britain's loſs deplore, 
Let in this death each private ill be drown'd! 
Our ſoldier, hero, conqu'ror is no more, 


And every Briton feels his country's wound. 


How patient He her martial ſons to lead, 


Amidſt the ſummer's ſun, or winter's ſnow: 
How firm to act whate'er her voice decreed, 


And deal quick vengeance on the diſtant foe ! 


Brave, not revengeful, cautious, not diſmay'd, 


His country's glory lab'ring in his thought; 


H ow oft the field of death his eye ſurvey'd, 
The ſtroke of death how oft his boſom ſought! 


Some duties on life's narrower ſcenes attend, 
Some toils domeſtic happineſs mult ſhare ; 
Some pains await the fondneſs of a friend, 
Each filtal duty and parental care! 


And ſtill to theſe the tribute due we give, 


Their virtuous deeds in ſongs of praiſe rehearſe; 
With humble reverence bleſs them while they live, 
And crown their graves with many a tender verſe. 


What then the due deſert when patriot zeal 


Bids private cares to public labours yield; 
When private virtue owns the common weal, 


And meets her dangers in the fatal field? 


When torn from humbler ſcenes where life's long date 


Feels but the ſlow decays of ling'ring age; 


In diſtant climes we dare an early fate, 


From baneful ſkies, or war's more baneful rage? 


Say then what tongue our country's loſs ſhall tell, 


What pen ſhall grace the tributary ſtone, 
That ſhews her weeping ſons how nobly fell 


Her ſoldier, hero, patrict, friend, in one, 
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| His country's glory fir'd him as he dy'd, | e 
er love ſtill ſounded on his fault'ring break; 

O bleſs her arms ! the falling conqu' ror cry'd, 

Heav'n heard, and victory adorn'd his death. 


His deeds the conquer'd favage ſhall relate, 
While round his offspring ſtands with wond' ring ear; 
And while in frequent ſighs they mourn his fate, 
Shall bid them imitate the tale they hear. 

© Shall tell from diſtant lands, o'er many a wave, 
© Where rules another ſun, the warrior came; 

« Sought for his country here an early grave, 

t& And gave his life a tribute to her fame: 


cc Shall tell how death on every lake was ſeen, 
© How each wood echo'd with the martial yell; 
How long war track'd with blood each fertile green, 
«© Till the proud city, with her conq'ror fell: = 
Like flow'rets iſſuing from his patriot tomb, 

« How peace and plenty then began to riſe; 

«« Bach foreſt, lake, and vale, more rich to bloom, 
And better times ſeem'd fraught with fairer ſkies.” 


Come then, ye veterans, ye whom oft he led 
To mighty conqueſts o'er the num'rous foe ; _ 
Who Iovw'd him living, now bewail him dead; 
The ſtrain be ſolemn, and the march be ſlow. 
With hoſtile arms the victor's trophy place 
High o'er the urn that holds his facred duſt; 
The tomb with many a hoſtile ſtandard grace, 
And crown with many a laurel-wreath his buſt. - 
Ye matrons, virgins, babes of Britons born, 
And you, the peace-delighting rural train; 

O come with flow'rs, the Briton's grave adorn, 
Who kept war diſtant from each Britiſh plain ! 


And come, ye bards, who feel the nobleſt fire, 

His deeds, his death in equal numbers tell; 

A Theban's fate awaits the Theban lyre, 
He fought, he conquer'd, and in conqueſt fell! 


Come all ye people, come and humbly bow, 

Who mourn his death, his deatk-Bought glory ſhare; 
Amidſt the ſhouts of joy and ſighs of woe, 5 
Kneel at his ſhrine, and give to heav'n this pray'r: 


O Thou, who bad'ſt him fall, with conqueſt crown's, 
Soon make the bloody pride of war to ceaſe; 
«« Let him the proper ſacrifice be found, % 
For Britain's glory, and for Europe's peace!“ 
Your. VI. 
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The SEQUESTERED BARD. 4½ Errcy. 
ccaſioned by the Death of WILLIAM SHENSTONE, E. 
Cb in a fable pall, how frowns the ſky, 


In negro-darkneſs o'er the viſto*d ſcene : 


Now ſheeted ſprights from reſtleſs graves do fly, 


And now they trip it o'er the twilight green. 


Perhaps ftill mindful of their wonted home, 


Indulgent wait on deareſt friends on earth, 
In vehicles of air unſeen they roam, 
And oft frequent the place that gave them birth. 


The well-tim'd aid of Veſper* $ twinkling urn, 
Directs my ſteps to yonder time-ſtruek tow'r, 


There, as in ſhort-liv'd paſſion, oft I burn, 


Theſe melancholy muſings thus J pour: 


Full: many a flow'ret bluſhing to the ſun, 


That ſcents the ſweetneſs of the eaſtern 1 morn, | 


Ing lorious oft its little life does run, 


(or once the boſom of the fair adorn : 


Or near the bubbling of ſome weeping ſtream, 
Oft its ſequeſter'd ſweetneſs did it breathe, 
Where the coy damſel ſleeps in pleaſing dream, 
Or where the decent graves in briery order heave. 


| Poetic youths i in many an unknown home, 


Muſing in penſive wailings oft we find, 


Perhaps the thymy heath they ſaunt'ring roam, 


Or court in wayward ftrains the fleeting wind. 


The chilling blaſts of icy winter's froſt, 
Too oft the virgin primroſe nip ſevere, 
And many a friend by envy's breath is loſt, 
Nor claims a tribute of a ſigh ſincere. 


How many Shakeſpears have there liv'd alone, 


And Drydens, thankleſs in their poorer day! 


And many a penſive Gray we've ſeen, unknown, 


Who to the world has flill refus'd his lay. 


Haply, on Edgar's hallow'd lips, the fire _ - 
Of Dædal fancy might have charm'd the day ; 
Haply, the ſacred veh'mence of his lyre 
Might chace the white-wing'd minutes faſt away. 


Yet 


hon 
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Yet Mill the breath of penury ſevere, 
Ah ! too untimely; nipt the tender ſnoot - 


If ſuch the firſt attempt, then much we fear 
The product of our pains, The rip' ning fruit.“ 


The widow'd blackbird oft is heard to moan 
Het hapleſs conſort's melancholy fate, 

And many a helpleſs ſwain now droops forlorn 
O'er the duſk lawn, and does this tale relate. 


But ſtill ſome breaſt with generous ardour glows, 
To guard fair ſcience in this favour'd iſle, 
Not all to poetry alike are foes, 
But deigh the grace of an applauding ſmile. 
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"Twas SHENSTONE's choice to raiſe with gentleſt care 
The * tender ſhoot of blooming fancy's tree, 

To ſtamp a genuine mark on what was rare, 
And bid each mule-fir'd poet * dare be free.“ 
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How oft, as thro' + th' Arcadian groves he ſtray'd, 
The glad'ning impulſe did his ſoul inſpire, : 

How oft reclining in the bow'ry ſhade, 
Wake into extaſy the muſe's lyre! 


Sweet moraliſt! the pride of Albion's coaſt, 
Fell a ſad victim to tyrannic death; 

To Dodſ—y, me, and to his country loſt, 8 
When SEN STONE 's tuneful lips refien'd their breath, 


To thee, my SurnsTONE, gratitude ſhall pay 
This duteous tribute of a ſigh ſincere, 
And, true to honour's never-yenal lay, 
Theſe accents ſhall purſue thy ſacred bier. c 
Morceſterſpire. | |  PHhILANDER. 


4 ODE on St. Cult? s Day, adapted to the ancient Britiſh muſic, 
viz. the /alt-box, the Fews harp, the marrow-bones and cleavers, the | 


bum-ſtrum or hurdy-gu: dy, c. as it was performed on June 10, at 
Nane. By Bonnel T bornton, EJq. | 


Cedite, T1bicines Itali, vos cedite, Galli; 
Dico iterum vobis, cedite, Tibicines. 
Cedite, Tibicines, vobis ter dico; quaterque 


Jam vobis dico, cedite, Tibieines | 
Alex, Heinſius. 


* Witneſs his generoſity to a poor Moemaker of FEY in that neighbour. 
hood, whom he thought to have à great natural genius! (or poetry. 
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Tranſlation of the Motto, EONS 
Yield, yield ye fidlers, French, Italians, 


_ Yield, yield, I fay again — Raſcalions. 
One, two, three times I ſay, fidlers give o'er; 


Yield ye, I now ſay, times 1, 2, 3, 4. 


. 
| GY ERTURSE.- 
RECITATIVE Accompanied. 
E dumb, be dumb, ye inharmonjous ſounds, 


No more let common rhymes prophane the day. 
| GRAND CHORUS. 5 
Grac'd with divine Cæcilia's name; 
Let ſolemn hymns this aweful feaſt proclaim, _ 
And heavenly notes conſpire to raiſe the heav'nly lay. 
WO R E CI . Accompanied. - b 
The meaner melody we feorn, 
Which vulgar inſtruments afford; 
Shrill flute, ſharp fiddle, bellowing horn, 


Rumbling baſſoon, or tinkling harpſichord, 
4 DT Ia | 


In ftrains more exa] ted the ſalt-box ſhall join,. 


| By banging marrow-bones. . 


And clattering, and battering, and clapping combine: 
With a rap and a tap while the hollow fide ſounds, 
Up and down leaps the flap, and with rattling rebounds. 


RECIFTATIVE. 
Strike, firike the ſoft. Judaic. harp, 
Soft.and ſharp, 
By teeth coercive in firm durance kept, 
And lightly. by the. volant finger ſwept. 
TOY A IX. 


Buzzin g twangs the iron lyre, 
Shrilly thrilling, _ 
| Jrembling, trilling. 


Whizzing with the wav'ring wire. 


A GRAND SYVMPHONY. 
Accompanied with marrow-bones and. cleavers.. 
i AIX. | 
Hark, how the banging marrow-bones 
Make clanging cleavers ring, 
With a ding dong, ding dong, 
Ding dong, ding dong, 1 
Ding dong, ding dong, ding dong, ding. 
Raiſe your uplifted arms on high; 
In long-prolonged tones 
Let-cleavers found 


A merry merry round 


And mafic, that the aftoniſh'd ear with diſcord wounds 


FUL! 
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Tlark, how the banging marrow-bones, 
Make clanging cleavers ring; 
With a ding dong, ding dong, 
Ding dong, ding dong, 
Ding dong, ding dong, ding dong, ding. 
Raiſe your uplifted arms on high; 
In long-prolouged tones 
Let cleavers ſound 
A merry merry round 
By banging marrow-bones. 
RECIT. Accompanied. 
Ceaſe, lighter numbers : Hither bring 
The undulating ſtring _ 
Stretch'd out, and to the tumid bladder 
In amity harmonious bound ; 
'Then deeper ſwell the notes and fadder, 
And let the hoarſe baſe ſlowly ſolemn ſound. 
A IN 
With dead, dull, doleful, heavy hums, 
With mournful moans, 
And grievous groans, 
The ſober * "ney -gurdy thrums. 


PART II. 
RE CIT. Accompanted. 
7ITH magic ſounds, like theſe, did Orpheus” Iyre 
LARS otion, ſenſe, and life inſpire ; 
When, as he play'd, the liſt'ning flood 
Still'd its loquacious waves, and filent flood ; ; 
The trees ſwitt-bounding danc'd withlooſen'd ſtumps, 
And fluggiſh ſtones caper'd in active jumps. 
„ 

Each ruddy-breaſted robin 

The concert bore a bob in, 
And ev'ry hooting owl around; 

The croaking frogs, 
The grunting hops, 
an, all conſpir'd to raiſe th' enliy? ning ſound. 
AECITAT IVE. 

Now to Cæcilia, heav'nly maid, 
Your loud united voices raiſe, 
With ſolemn hymns to celebrate her praiſe, 

Each inſtrument ſhall lend its aid. 


% 


* This anfiruments by the learned, is ſometimes called a hum from. F 
Sins — e 
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The ſalt-box with clattering and clapping ſhall ſound, 
The iron lyre 
Buzzing twang with wav'ring wire, 
With heavy hum 
The ſober hurdy -gurdy thrum, 
And the merry merry 'marrow-bones ring round. 
LAST GRAND CHORUS. 
Such matchleſs ſtrains Cæcilia knew, 
When audience from their heav'nly ſphere, 
By harmony's ſtrong pow'r, ſhe drew, 


. liſt'ning angels gladly ſtoop'd to hear. 
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BOO K 8 publiſhed in the Year 1763. 


7 he antiquities of Ai bens mea utred 
and delincated, by James Stuart, 
F. R. F. and F. §. A. and Nicholas 


Rewett, en 1ects and Painters. 


i 


PHE RE is ſearcely any object, 

which operates more powertw'y 
on that curioſity, which is the 
great incitement to 5 
than antiquities of every ſpecics. 
If fome perſons have followed this 
ſtudy with too much minuteneſs, 
or, by an enthuſiaſm naturally, and 
ſomewhat exculeably, growing out 
of a favourite purſuit, have rated 


antiquities above their juſt value, 


their weakneſs cannot attaint the 
good ſenſe of others, nor derogate 
rom the advantage of rational and 
liberal enguir ics. By the ſtudy of 
antiquities, hiſtory is frequently 
explained and confirmed, and ſoꝛne- 
times corrected. Facts and man- 
ners are rendered more diſtinct, 

and their impreſſion becomes inf- 
nitely ſtronger. and m' ro lating. 

This ſtudy becomes ſtil! more im- 
portant, if the antiq u!ties, wlüch 
are the object of jt, relate to a 
nation not only diſtinguiſhed for 
Its power and policy, but boiteieht 
for its cultivation of the rational 

powers, and its refinement on the 


4 


pleaſures of the imagination. In 
ſuch a caſe, monuments of antiquity 
not only illuſtrate hiſtory, but re- 
gulate taſte; and are capable of 
affording the moſt eſſential helps in 
the improvement of architecture, 
painting, ſculpture, and all the 


arts which embelliſh life. 


Advantages of this kind were 
niir expected from a work on 


the antiquities of Athens; and, 


perhaps, no book, which had ex- 
cited ſo much of the public ex- 
pectation, has diſappointed it ſo 
little. Monſieur le Roy's perform- 
ance, though it preceded this work, 
did not at all pre-occupy its place. 


The work of mefſfieurs ©tuart and 


Revett is, in every reſpect, as ori- 
ginal and informing, as if no other 
on the ſubject had gone before it. 
Indeed, that which has preceded 
it rather afforded new and power- 
ful reaſons for the publication of 
this. The numerous and import- 
ant miſtakes, with which that book 


is filled, both in the diſquiſitions 


and deſigns, had rendered more 
exact enquiries, and more accurate 
drawings, abiolutely neceſſary. Be- 
cauſe the name of Athens would 
have been impoſing ; and its mo- 
numents, thus repreſented, would 
have vitiated, inſtead of correct- 
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ing our taſte; and inſtead of en- 


larging our ideas, would have only 


miſled them. 8 | 

The work before us carries the 
moſt evident marks of truth and 
exactneſs. The labour employed 
in it muſt have been immenſe. We 
do not remember ever to have ſeen 
any work, which manifeſts ſo much 
ingenuity in the reſearches, and 
which diſcovers, at the ſame time, 
ſo guarded and punctilious an ac- 


curacy with regard to facts, on 


every thing which relates to the 


meaſurement and deſign. As no 


antiquities extant deſerve the pub- 
lic attention more than thoſe of 
Athens, ſo none have ever been 


treated with a more extenſive eru- 
dition, or explained with a greater 
variety and choice of illuſtration. 


This volume is, however, far from 
exhauſting the ſubject. Several of 


the nobleſt monuments of Athens 


ſtill remain to be deſcribed. When 


the whole ſhall be completed, from 
the ſpecimen of this volume we 


may conclude, that nothing will 


be wanting to form a complete 


idea of the Athenian architecture 
and ſculpture; and that the world 


will be indebted to our ingenious 
country men for a true idea of thoſe 


noble arts, as they were cultivated 
in the place, and in the period, in 
which, probably, they approached 


the neareſt to their perfection. 


The work is dedicated to the 
king, in a ſhort, manly, and ſimple 
addreſs, which does juſtice to his 
majeſty*s protection of the arts, 


and to his other princely virtues, 


without offending his delicacy with 


any thing like the ſtile of adulation. 


The preface contains the mo- 
tives of the authors to this under- 


taking, a ſort of hiſtory of the 


arts of defign, and a comparative 
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view of the merit of the Grecian 
and Roman architecture. 5 
The work itſelf is divided into 
five chapters. The firſt relates to 
a Doric Portico, which had hitherto 


been ſuppoſed part of a temple de. 


dicated to Auguſtus. 'The authors 
refute this opinion ; they ſhew that 
this building was dedicated to Mi- 
nerva, and was not a temple, but 
the entrance into one of the Agorat 
or Markets of Athens. This they 
prove from the form and diſpoſi- 
tion of the building, from the pro- 
portions of the columns, and from 
the inſcriptions on ſome of the re- 
maining walls. This portico fur- 


niſhes a moſt elegant example of 
the Doric order. 


The ſecond chapter relates to an 
Jonic Temple on the Iliſſus. The 
authors make it probable that this 
building was not a temple of Ceres, 
according to the common notion, 
but one dedicated to the hero Pa- 


nops. This building is an example 


of the Jonic of a very ſingular 
kind. e He | 
The third chapter is on the ovc- 


tagon Tower of Andronicus Cyrr- 


heftes, commonly called, the Templi 
of the Winds. Upon this piece of 
antiquity the authors have taken 
great pains, and expended much 
erudition. When at Athens, they 
cauſed a great quantity of earth to 


be removed, both within and from 


about the building, in order to 
find its true form and proportion, 
and aſcertain its original uſe. They 
have made accordingly ſome curi- 
ous diſcoveries; though from a 
view of their plate of the pave- 
ment (which they have firft laid 


open) it appears that a good deal 


{till remains to be explained, 'This 
building affords an example of an 
order hitherto entirely ukw 

| ; but 
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but which is far from being deſti- 
tute of taſte and elegance. 

The fourth chapter is a diſſerta- 
tion on a monument, called by the 
vulgar of Athens the Lanthorn of 
Demoſthenes, but which the learn- 
ed of Europe have conſidered as a 
temple of Hercules. The authors 
ſhew the miſtake of both theſe 


opinions; and prove it to be a 


choragic monument, erected to ſuſ- 
tain a prize tripod won at the 
exhibition of a public entertain- 
ment of muſic. They demonſtrate 
that it has no relation to Hercules. 
but that it was built in honour of 


Bacchus, to whoſe hiſtory all the 


ornaments of the building belong. 
This chapter will afford extraordi- 
_ nary entertainment to all lovers of 


lite antiquity. The monument 


itſelf is one of the moſt exquiſite 


pieces, both for, the architecture 
and ſculpture, any where extant; 


it ſeems to be moſt highly finiſhed, 
and was certainly the work of a 
very enlightened period. The 
order 1s the Corinthian, though 
differing a good deal, both in the 
proportions and the ornaments, 


from the ordinary examples of that 


order. a | 
The fifth and laſt chapter is on 
the portico, ſuppoſed to be the re- 


mains of a temple of Jupiter 


Olympius. The authors ſhew the 
common notion concerning this 


antiquity to be alſo erroneous, and, 


indeed, make out their point be- 
yond controverſy, from the di- 
menſions, fituation, and every cir- 
cumſtance relative to that build- 
ing, They have proved it to be 


the celebrated portico, called the - 


Poikile. | 

The plan of each chapter in this 
work is as follows: Furſt, A diſ- 
ſertation on the antiquity, which 
is the object of it. Secondly, An 
illuſtration of their plates. Third- 
ly, A criticiſm on the accounts of 
other travellers and antiquaries. 

In peruſing this work, the 
reader will obſerve with pleaſure, 
that there is not a ſingle monument 
treated of, which is not ſet in a 
light abſolutely new, and the opi- 
nion of the authors ſupported by 
reaſons, which cannot fail of giv- 


ing entire ſatis faction to every in- 
genious reader. | 
I his book contains ſeventy cop- 
per plates, engraved in ſuch a man- 


ner as to do honour to our Engliſh 


artiſts. Nothing can be executed in 
2 more perfect manner than the baſſo 


relievos on the little temple called 


the Lanthorn. They are a conſider- 


able acquiſition to thoſe young ar- 
tiſts, who would acquire the taſty: 
of the antique. Theſe figures are 
drawn with a truth and exactneſs 
in tht anatomy and proportions, 


far exceeding any thing of the kind 
The prints- 


hitherto publiſhed, 
from the moſt celebrated ſtatues 
and reliefs, even thoſe by great 
names, though otherwiſe merito- 
rious, are moſt of them incorrect 


and faulty in the drawing; and 


ſerve for little more than to give a 


looſe general idea of the originals, 
This will appear obviouſly to thoſe 
who have had opportunity, and 
would take the trouble to compare 


them. 


The 
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T be State Papers of Henry earl of 
Clarendon, lord lieutenant of Ire- 
land, during the reign of king 
James the ſecond : and his lord- 


thip's diary for the years 1687, to that yeſterday in the afternoon 


the commiſſioners of the revenue 


1688, 1689, and 1690. From 
the originals in the poſſeſſion of 
Richard Powney, Ei; with an 

_ appendix from archbiſhop San- 


croft's manuſc/ ipts in the Bodleian 


library. In 2 vols. quarto, Print- 


d at the Clarendon preſs, Oxford. 


| 1 T is well obſerved in the preface 

to this work, that ſtate letters 
derive their conſequence as much 
from the ſituation as from the ca- 
pacity of the writer. The ſitua- 
tion and capacity of the writer 
join to make theſe papers intereſt- 
ing. + He was employed by James 
the ſecond, upon that ſtage where 
that ill-fated prince ſooner and 
more avowedly diſplayed his de- 


eftabliſhed by law. 


We think it very clear that 


Henfy earl of Clarendon had all 
the requiſites for what is called the 


man of buſineſs. He was diligent, 


Painz-taking, and well-meaning. 
It we do not inſiſt that he poſſeſſed 
that extent of thought and enlarg- 

ed comprehenſion which conſtitute 

- 4, great miniſter, we muſt by no 
means admit of biſhop Burnet's 

raſh cenſures, who would repreſent 
kim as a perſon of a contemptible 


Character and underſtanding. Theſe 
letters ſhew, that he took great 


pains to underſtand the affairs of 

| His government, and that he did 
not labour in vain. As a proof of 
both, we extract two letters re- 
Tetimg to the affairs of Ireland, one 
wrote immediately on his going 
over, the other tome time after, 


ſign of ſubverting the religion 
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To the Lord og i DE 188 
Dublin Caſtle, Jan. 12. 1687. 
«© My laſt gave you an account 
of my being landed. I am now 
falling to my work ; and in order 


were with me; and I have ap- 
pointed Mondays in the afternoon 
for that buſineſs, that being the 
moſt convenient day for them in 
regard of their attendance at the 


Cuſtom-houſe. I have directed 
them to make all poſſible haſte in 


perfecting the laſt year's account, 
which ended the 24th of Decem- 
ber laſt. They have promiſed it 
ſnall be done within ſix weeks, 

and they ſay it cannot be ſooner, 
in regard, that it will be near a 
month before they can have the 
accounts from the ſeveral collectors 
in the country. You may be ſure 
they ſhall not want being called 
upon : the commiſſioners tell me 
they ſend you every month an ab- 
ſtract of all the receipts and pay- 
ments, by which you ſee the Rate 
of the caſh. I have directed them 
to bring me the like every week, 
which 1 will tranſmit to you. You, 
had long ſince an account of the 
laſt Midſummer quarter, compared 
with the ſame quarter 1684. Of 
theſe branches, viz. cuſtoms, 
fines, inland-exciſe, ale-licenſes, 
wine=licences. I have called to the 
commiſlioners for the like account 
of Michaelmas quarter, compared 
with that of the former year; 
which is leſs by 6,467 1. 13 8. 11d. 
than Michaelmas quarter 1684, It 
ſnall be ſent to you as ſoon as it is 
tranſcribed; but notwithſtanding 


the decreaſe of that quarter, yet 1 


am aſſured, the produce of the 
whole year will be more than that 


of 1684, of which you ſhall quick- 


ly have a view, I will ſhortly ſay 


ſome- 


For the YEAR 176g. 


ſomething to you of the quitrents: 
the receiver general puts into his 
certificate of the ſtate of the caſh, 
what he has received of thoſe rents 
ſince the preceding certificate; but 
the commiſſioners do not mention 
thoſe rents in the abſtracts they 
mitks up quarterly ; neither do 
they take any notice in thoſe quar- 
terly abſtracts of the hearth- money; 
but I fay, I will enlarge more 
upon this ere long. I only men- 
tion it now, that you may ſee we 
have diſcourſed of every branch of 
the revenue at the firſt meeting. 
Though the revenue be in manage- 
ment, yet the commiſſioners farm 
out the hearth-money ali the king- 
dom over, except only the city of 


Dublin, which they have put into 
collection theſe laſt ſix months. 


They ſay, that revenue would not 
come to ſo much by collection, as 
by farm, which ſeems very ſtrange; 
for certainly the farmers and ſub- 
farmers would not loſe by their 


bargains, as they muſt do, if they 


did not receive more than will pay 

their rent; but with this particu- 
lar I will likewiſe in a very little 
time entertain you more largely. I 
ſend you here encloſed a copy of 
what I have written to my lord 
Sunderland, and I dv beg you to 
concern yourſelt, that the com- 
miſſion for the vacant company 
may be ſent to me, which the king 
was pleaſed to declare ſhould be 
the rule; and if it be kept at firſt, 
men will not be fo eager to run 
into England for preferment, but 
will expect with patience the king's 
pleaſure from his chief governor, 
which will certainly be as much for 
his majeſty's ſervice. My lord 
Granard, with whom I have had 
as much diſcourſe already as the 
time will permit, tei's me the ſol- 
diere cannot bear the dedi.ftion of 


that by means of other deductions 


in mine of the 16th, that I ſhall, 


compaſs of twelve, will not be at- : 


to ſay, I do now begin to under- 


25 


2d. per diem for their cloathing; 


to the hoſpital, c. the poor * 
diers will not have above 2 d. 4 

day to live on: and that a P a 
day will cloath them twice in three 
years; which he thinks will be 
ſufficient, He has deſired me to 
hear him, and ſome other of the 
officers upon this point; which I 
have promiſed him to do to-mor- 
row 3 and do reſolve to allot one 
day in a week certain for the af- 
fairs of the army: I only tell you 
this now, that you may take notice 
of it or not as you think fit : by 
the next probably I may have ſome- 
thing ready to lay before the king, 
if the officers think fit; for it * 
be theirs.“ 


7, o the Lord Treaſurer. 


Dublin Caſtle, Dec. 21. 1686. 

„Though I have not at pre- 
ſent much to ſay to you, yet I 
think you will A be diſpleaſed. 
when I repeat to you what I writ 


at the ſame time I ſend you a ſtate 
of this year's accompt, (which 
ſhall be at the beginning of Fe- 
bruary) Et you ſee likewiſe, that 
the army 1s completely paid to the 
laſt day of this month: which will 
be with the money of this year: 
and, if the doing that, and, Which 
is more, the paying eightcea 
months pay to the army in the 


tributed to my pains and diligence, 
I mutt for ever give over the hopes 
of having my induſtry approved; 
and Iwill ſay no more of this mat- 
ter, but that the army was never 
in ſo good condition, let who will 
have the credit of it. If I ſhall 
be thought too vain, I will venture 


fant 
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| 1 the revenue here; and, of 
all the branches of it, I am the 


find the hearth-money in. The 
commiſſioners have hitherto farmed 
che ſeveral counties from year to 
year : a man, or two perhaps in 
partnerſhip take a county for a 
certain ſum of money; for the 
paying of which they give as good 
ſecurity as they can. Theſe ori- 
ginal farmers preſently let out this 
county to any other people, who 
will give them any advantage; 
and theſe fub-farmers do again di- 
vide the county, and let the ſeve- 


ral baromes or pariſhes to fix, 


eight, or more perſons, who will 
give them any gain. Thus two or 

2 ſets of men muſt gain by 
this bargain, and the poor people 
are miſerably barraſſed; which 
takes up above half the buſineſs at 
the quarter ſeſſions. The com- 
miſſioners of the revenue are as 
much troubled at this as I am, but 
Know not well, what remedy to 
offer: they tell me, it has been 
tried to put this revenue into the 
collection of the ſheriffs of every 
county, but it came to nothing ; 
that 1s, that whole branch did not 
pield above 15,0001. a year: that 
the conſtables have been tried, but 

+ then it came to leſs; they would 

always ſo much fayour their neigh- 

bours, that they made very ſhort 
returns. I, who am no friend to 

farming any part of the revenue of 
the crown, would fain have this 
branch put into collection, as well 
as the others; and I was fo earneſt 
in it, upon my firſt coming over, 
that I ordered it to be collected in 
this city, and at Drogheda ; and 
it has very ſucceſsful, to a 
conſiderable improvement. The 
commiſſioners agree with me in it, 
that it would advance the revenue 


near 3000 I, Now 


way to do it, which ſhall be of 
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conſiderably ; but they think it. 


__ neceſſary, that firſt a furvey ſhould 
teaft ſatisfied with the method I 


be taken, there being no per fect 
account of the hearths in the king- 
dom as yet; and they apprehend, 
the taking ſuch a 7 would coſt 

I propoſe a 


very little charge, if any; and 
which, I think, will be as exact 
as can be: and that is, if I write 
to the ſeveral biſhops to ſend me an 
account (without giving the reaſon, 
why) of every tenement in their 
ſeveral dioceſes, they will imme- 
diately ſend to their clergy to do it 


in their ſeveral pariſhes, and to 


tranſmit the ſame to them: this, 1 
conceive, will be a means of havin 


it very exactly done; and, if there 
ſhould be any error, it may eaſily 


be corrected. I will ſet about this 
as ſoon as you pleaſe ; but I would 
be glad of your opinion in it, and 
that the king may know of it, 
before I go about it ; leſt, it bein 

a new thing to make ſuch a ris 


_ enquiry after all the tenements in 


the kingdom, it ſhould be miſre- 
agg > to him. I do verily be- 
ieve, if this branch were in col- 
lection, it would advance the re- 


venue at leaſt 7, oo0 l. a year, be- 


ſides the charge of collecting. And 
I am ſure, the ſubject would pay 


more chearfully and willingly, 
when they ſaw all they did pay 
came into the king's purſe. Thus 


I have ſcribbled more than I in- 
tended upon this ſubject; and the 
ſum of all is to deſire, that you 
will only tell me, that the king 


will not be diſpleaſed that I take 
ſuch a ſurvey as I have here men- 
tioned, which will coſt very in- 
conſiderably ; and I dare under- 
take, his majeſty will quickly reap 
the advantage of it, God keep. 
you and yours,” | 
Lord 


For the YEAR 1763. 


Lord Clarendon's retreat from 
his popiſh ſovereign to the prince 
of Orange, whom he regarded as 
the bulwark of the proteſtant re- 
lügion, bears, when we confider 
how ſtrongly this nobleman was 
actuated by the principle of paſſive 
obedience, ſufficient teſtimony of 
the ſincerity and the. zeal of his at- 
tachment to the proteſtant cauſe. 
That heloſthis government however 
for being too gooda proteſtant, is we 
think, what has been rather aſſerted 
than proved. We find him, indeed, 
alarmed for himſelf from the wild 
orders he receives; but we find 
him always profeſſing the moſt im- 
plicit obedience. Thus, in a letter 
even of confidence to his brother, 
his care is not how to defeat or 
elude, or delay; his only attention 
is, that he may not himſelf, at all 
events, ſuffer for his obedience.” 
Thus, in bis letter to the lord 
treaſurer, of the 24th of April, 
1686, 

„ You will ſee, I have written 
to my lord preſident, that the 
king's letter, which directs me to 
diſpenſe with giving the oath of 
ſupremacy to the new judges, 


ſhould be entered at the ſignet 


office at Whitehall, as well as the 

letters for giving the judges their. 
places. I would not be thought 
| ee and therefore I have 


done the buſineſs already; but I 


deſire, it may now be ſupplied: 
P am adviſed, it is fit it ſhould be 
ſo; and, I ſuppoſe, there will be 
no great difficulty. made in grant- 
ing what I deſire, Though I do 
not expect any alteration: (in my 
time) of public affairs; yet I 
would not be willing to be queſ- 
tioned for having obeyed the king : 
which poſſibly may be the caſe, if 
all letters and inſtruments are not. 
1 


a fatal effect. He di 


V 
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exactly according to the form. Vou 
will pleaſe to take that notice, yow 
think fit, hereof. This is the firſt 
time the oath of ſupremacy has 
ever been diſpenſed with in a judi- 
cial place; and it is in breach of a 
law : which I may fay to you, 
though to nobody elle, at this time, 
as the world now goes, God keep 
you and all yours.” 
He adviſes, indeed, the filling 
up of church preferments with pro- 
teſtants, but never diſſuades theſpro- 
viſion propoſed to be made for the 
popiſh clergy out ofthe revenues ap- 
propriated by law to the ſupport of 
the eſtabliſned church. When or- 
dered to new model the army, to fill 
the corporations with papiſts, to 
put them into the commiſſion of the 


peace, to make them ſheriffs, judges, 


privy - counſellors: in all theſe 
caſes, the only difference between 
the moſt bigotted adviſers of James 
and his proteſtant governor 1s, the 
former drove with that fury which 
naturally led to the defeat of their 


own purpoſe, while the ſubmiſſive 


proteſtant governor, with more 
tenſe, becauſe with leſs paflion,. 
would have proceeded with an art- 
ful moderation, and poſſibly with 

| not loſe his 
government forbearing a hold teſti- 


mony of his religion, for com- 


plaining to the court that their 
meaſures-were violent, oppreſſive, 
and-unconſi:tutional; had he done 


fo, it might have been ſaid truly, 


that he loſt his government for be- 
ing too good a proteſtant; but his- 
complaints to the court were not 


that ſuch reſolutions were taken, 


but that he was not always fo. im- 
mediately made the inſtrument of 
carrying theſe reſolutions into exe- 
cution. Thus he addreſſes himſelf 
are 
8 I beg | 
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« beg leave, madam, to aflure 
you, that there, is not one com- 
mand I have received from the 
king, which I have not obeyed 


with all poſlible expedition and 


zeal; and, as there is nothin 
which the king would have done 
| Here, but may be compaſſed with 
reat eaſe, if thoſe, who are to do 
t, have a mind to it ; ſo I hope, 
your majeſty will pardon me, if I 
preſume to ſay, that, if the king 
had fo thought fit, I could have 
done what his majeſty has now di- 
rected, even the /ame things, to 


much greater ſatisfaction than has 


happened.” V. 1. p. 362. 

| eden, chen, did not owe his 
recall to his being a ſteady and bold 
aſſerter of the proteſtant cauſe. It 
was occaſioned only by the blind 
bigotry of Tyrconnel, who could 
not endure, that any other than 


| himſelf ſhould have the glory of 


2 work, he foolithly thought ſo 


The appendix contains much 


curious matter; a more circum- 
ſtantial account of the conduct of 
the biſnops of that time; Maſſey's 
diſpenſation and pardon, on ws 

appointed dean of Chrift charc 
college in Oxford, Sc. Likewiſe 
a curious letter in Italian, from one 
father Con, a_jeſuit, to the pro- 
vincial of his order at Rome; and 
as this letter draws the beſt picture 
' imaginable of K. James's conduct, 
we preſent the reader with the 

Wann of it. 

London, Dec. 10, 1683. 

% Honoured father William, 
There is now an end ofall the plea- 
ſing hopes of ſeeing our holy religion 
mike A progreſs in this country. 


The king and the queen are fled, 


their adherents are left to thent- 
ſelves, and a new prince with a 
foreign army has got poſſeſſion 
without the leaſt Ne It is 
a thing unſeen, unheard of, and 
unrecorded in hiſtory, that a king 


in peaceful poſſeſſion of his realm 


with an army of thirty thouſand 
fighting men, and forty ſhips of 
war, thould quit his kingdom 
without firing a piſtol. The fo- 
reigners themſelves who have got 
poſſeſſion are aſtoniſhed at their 
own ſucceſs, and laugh at the Eng- 
11ſh for their cowardice, and diſ- 


- loyalty to their prince. It looks 


as if heaven and earth had con- 


ſpired againſt us. But this is not 


all; the great evil comes from 
ourſelves : our own imprudence, 
avarice, and ambition, have brought 
all this upon us. The good king 


has made uſe of fools, knaves, and 


blockheads ; and the great miniſter 


that you ſent hither has contributed 
alſo his ſhare. Inſtead of a mo- 


derate, diſcreet, and ſagacious 
miniſter, you ſent a mere boy, a 


fine ſnewy fop, to make love te 


the ladies. 15 
High praiſes, mighty trophies you 


have won. | 


But enough on this head, my dear 


friend; the whole affair is over, 
I am only forry that I made one 
among fo many madmen, who 


were 1hcapable either of directing, 
or governing. I now return, as[ 
can, with the little family to a 


land of Chriſtians : this unhappy 
voyage coſts me dear; but there is 
no help for it. The proſpect was 
fair, if the buſinefs had been in 
the hands of men of ſenſe; but, 
to our diſgrace, the helm was held 
by rogues. I have already paid 
the compliments of the new year to 
our patrons; and I now do the 

2 — fame 
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fame to you and to all friends. 
If God grants me a ſafe paſſage be- 
yond ſea, you ſhall hear farther 
from me. I remain as uſual &c, 
«« Poſtſcript. A Scotch gentle- 


man, named Salton, who is ar- 


rived here with ſignior P. D. O. 
ſends his reſpects to you and ſignior 
Tomaſo. The confuſion here is 
great, nor is it known. What is 
likely to be the event, much leſs 
what it will be; but for us there 
is neither faith nor hope left. We 
are totally put to the rout this 


time; and the fathers of our holy 


company have contributed their 
part towards this deſtruction. All 
the reſt, biſhops, confeſſors, friars, 
and n have acted with little 
Prudense. 7 . fl. Ap. P. 328. 


And. . on reading and 


viewing the whole of that devoted 
prince's actions in Ireland, it 1s 
a impolibie not co conclude, x 


Auen vale Fern prius Aare 


The Piz which commences in 
Ireland, carries one ſo immediately 
to the moment and to the manner 
of that great and providential 
event of the revolution, that it 
cannot but be bighly intereſting. 
ö Perhaps the horror the good earl 
expreſſes upon his ſon's going over 


to the prince of Orange on the 


15th of November 1688, may 
make the reader ſmile, when he 
finds the father himſelf oing the 
ſame road on the firſt of Decem- 
ber. In reading the Diary one 
does not wonder, that a man of Bur- 
net's bold and turbulent character 
mould want eſteem for the pacific 
Clarendon, whom perſonal wrongs, 
religious fears, and national griev- 


ances, could ſcarce induce to op- 


arms for him? 
prince purſued his declaration, and 
there were no other deſign, than 


poſe va tri * join, the party, 


from which alone reliefwas poſ- 


ſible, and who ſeems to have almoſt. 
repented the ſtep, the moment he 


had taken it, as too violent. —It 


may be happy for us his poſterity, 
that there were men of harder and 


firmer. ſtuff than lord Clarendon; 
but ſurely one has more reſpe& 


for his fears than biſhop Burnet's 
| boldneſs : : the firſt ſcene between 


them is ſo expreſſive of their re- 
ſpective characters, that it may be 
worth the reader's attention. 
Hearing, Dr. Burnet was in 
the houſe, I went to his chamber: 


he had taken phyſic. He ſeemed 
very glad to ſee me; and, when 
he had enquired: 2 little after all 
his acquaintance,. he preſently fell 


to diſcourſe (after his uſual. man- 
ner) of the public affairs. What, 
ſaid he, can de the meaning of the 
king's ſending theſe commiſſioners ? 


I told him, to adjuſt matters for 
the ſafe and eaſy meeting of the 
parliament. Hereplied, How can 


a parliament meet, now the king- 
dom is in this confuſton ; all the 


- welt being poſſeſſed by the prince's 


forces, and all the north being in 
J ſaid, If the 


to ſettle things upon the right 


foundation, we might © ruiekly hope 


for a compoſure ;. that the king 
had made a great ſtep towards it 
in calling a parliament, and ſend- 


ing commiſſioners to the prince. 
The doctor with his uſual warmth 
anſwered, It is impoſſible; there 


can be no parliament! theremuſt 


be no parliament ; it is impoſſible. 


And fo I left him.“ V. ii. Fo 99. 
of Diary. 

This diſcourſe does more credit, 
perhaps, to Burnet's penetration in. 
fathoming 


i; 
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fathoming the whole of his party's 
intentions, than to his prudence in 
thus avowing them, ſo early, to a 
man of ſome weight, and of very 
different ſentiments; and that too, 


while the iſſue of that 13 | 


taking was yet doubtful. We ſee 
the cautious Dutchman, who was at 
leaſt as deep in the prince ofOrange's 
ſecrets, ated quite differently, and 
Clarendon was accordingly recon- 


. 4 


I yiſited monſteur Bentinck; | 


who had received the news of the 
death of his lady yeſterday by the 
| Dutch ambaſſador.” He made me 
many compliments upon my ſon's 
ſo early going in to the prince; 
of which, he ſaid, the prince was 
very ſenſible. He then fell to ſpeak 


of the occaſion, of the prince's 


expedition, and ſaid, his highneſs 
had given a ſincere. account of it 
in his declaration ; and that he had 
proceeded in putſuancethereofever 
fince his landing. Though, ſaid 
he, there are not ill men wanting, 
who give it out, that the prince 

_ aſpires at the erown; which is the 
moſt wicked infinuation that could 
be invented; that though three 
keingdoms would be a great tempta- 
tion to other men, yet it would 
appear, that the prince preferred 
his word before all other things in 


the world, and would purſue his 


declaration in endeavouring to ſet- 


tle all matters here upon a true 
I told him, if the 


foundation, | 
prince purſues this reſolution, 
every thing will be very eaſy ; and 


the commiſſioners will find no dif- 


 &culty in their buſineſs, He fafd, 
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he wiſhed the commiſſioners were 
come, that no time might be loſt. 
I confeſs, this diftourſe gave me 
great ſatis faction.“ V. ii. p. 1co. 
of Diary. F 
The latter part of the Diary will 
naturally raiſe ſome ſentiments of 


Pity for a nobleman, who, having 


riſqued his all to preſerve the reli- 


gion, and the liberty of His coun- 
try, found his own conſcience em- 
barraſſed under that very govern- 
ment which he had been happily in- 


ſtrumental in founding; allowing a 


fort of inconſiſteney in his conduct, 
one muſt remember, that in troubled 


times ſome inconſiſteneies are na- 


turally to be expected, even in 
wiſe and good men. Theſe papers 


will, perhaps, | furniſh many in- 


ſtances; but the laſt extract we 
make, ſhall be a very extraordinary 


one of a prelate, who oppoſed 


king James, took the oaths to king 


William and queen Mary, but 
made a point of conſcience at be- 


ing abſent from their coronation. 


Mar. 11. Monday. In the af- 
ternoon the biſhop- of St. Aſaph 
was with me. He ſpake to me 
again about the oaths: which he 
had taken this day was a ſennight. 


I told him, I had very well con- 


ſidered the matter,-and I could not 


take them ; and therefore deſired 


him not to trouble | himſelf any 
more about it. I then aſked him, 
whether he would not attend at 
the coronation ; to which he ſaid, 
by no means; for that, by the 
pw of God, he would have no 


hand in making kings and queens: 


at which I could not but laugh.” 


| | * * 
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The hiſlory of Ireland, by Ferd. & ar- 
ner, L. L D. wol. 1. 


F much learning, and an impartial 
intention of doing uſtire, are the 
neceſſary qualities of a good hiſ- 
torian, the world has reaſon to ex- 
pect a good hiſtory from Dr. War- 
ner. The doctor ſhews us in his 
Preface, that he is fully aware of the 
difficulty of the work he undertakes. 

% The circumſtance to be moſt 
lamented with regard to the old 
Eiſh hiſtory, is, that the Danes 
in their frequent ravages and inva- 
ſions of Ireland, during the ninth 
and tenth centuries, burnt all the 
books and monuments of antiqui- 
ty that fell in their way; and that 
what they had ſpared, or which 
were afterwards compiled, went to 
wreck when the Engliſh took poſ- 
ſeſllon of the iſland, and in the 
many wars which they had for 
above 200 years with the natives. 
Preface, p. 13. 

He proves that he has omit- 
ted no opportunity, ner ſpared 
any labour that might render his 
work worthy of the public et- 
tention : he took the pains to ſend 
to Denmark for materials, which 
it was ſuppoſed could be found 
there only. He went himſelf 
purpoſely to Ireland to gain all 
the lights, which the country 
itſelf could afford towards its 
own hiſtory ; he there met with 
that favourable reception from all 
_ ranks of people, which his attention 
to their country ſeems to have de- 
ſerved. He carries the antiquity 


of Ireland very far back, yet treats 


of it with prudence and moderation, 
neither rejecting the real facts, nor 
admitting the meer fable of the 
- firſt ages. | | 

„ Jt is impoſlible to believe 
Vor. VI. 


that learning and ſcience of any 
kind ſhould flouriſn, when the 


worid itſelf was in its infancy: 


and therefore though we ſhould 


alicy-—as I think we muſt—taat * 


the uſe of letters and arts was near 
as carly in Ireland as in any other 


European country, yet the philo- 


ſophy, learning, and religion which 
the hiſtorians boaſt ſo much of 
ſrom tne ſirſt ſettlement of the Spa- 
niſh colony in this Iſland, may be 
juttly doubted of, if not abſolute- 
ly denied. There is an error in- 
deed which is common, not to them 
only, but to all writers of this 
ſort; which is, that either they do 


not attend ta, or at leaft they do 


not mark in their writings, the 
progreſſion of learning and man- 


ners in the nations of which they 


write. Thus for want of mark- 


ing this progreſſion, when the Iriſh 


biſtorians give ſuch pompous ac- 
counts as they do of the great 
learning of' their firſt progenitors, 


at a time that we are morally cer- 


tain there was but little learning 
in the world, other people are na- 
turally enough led to believe, that 
all they ſay of this kind is vain and 
{abulous, 
themſelves with telling us, * that 


from there commerce with the 


© Phenicians and Egyptians in 
* Spain, the colony which came 
from thence into Ireland had 
advantages, fkill, and ſcience 
* {aperior to the other Celtic na- 


„tions, which in the courſe of 


ſome ages * puſhed their learning 
* to the higheſt pitch that heathen 


* lights could afford; and after 


the eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity, 
that Ireland became the empo- 
rium of knowledge, and the 
* ſanctuary of liberty to the 
« Weſtern world; this would ea- 
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fly have gained credit with im- 
partial people.” Introduct ian, þ.5 3. 
This introduction is a curious 


and very learned treatiſe on the 


natural hiſtory and antiquities of 


Ireland; we could wiſh, indeed, 


the doctor had been a little fuller 
in his account of Taniſtry and the 


Brehon law; we are however made 


amends by a diſputation of more 
conſequence to us certainly, as it 
tends to teach us (for the mutual 
advantage of both countries) to lay 


aſide our prejudices againſt, and 


jealouſies of Ireland; and gives 


us the following fine lefſon in poli- 


tics, that fair and equal dealing 


to all the parts of an empire, is the 


true intereſt of the whole. 


« On the one hand, the people 


of Ireland, looking upon them- 
ſelves as free-born ſubjeas, their 
kingdom as diſlinct and inde- 


rene and as never having 


een conquered, revolt againſt the 


Prohibition of their wooilen com- 


merce by the Engliſh parha- 
ment; and as tho* no other com- 
merce could employ them, and 


wealth was to * derived to them 


from no other - perhaps becauſe 


it is prohibited—they run their 


wool to the enemies of England; 


and by that means hare enabled 
them to underſe}l us, and to take 


the market for the woollen trade 1n 
a great meaſure out of our hands, 


Tho' we have given great encou- 


ragement to the linen manufacture, 
which ſhould be conſidered as the 
ſtaple trade of the nation, and tho' 


If all their ſheep-walks were to be 


converted into tillage for hemp 
and flax, and all the Javouring 


hands of the iſland were to be em 


Ployed in that manufacture, they 
would always find a market T7 it, 
and their mother e would 
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be greatly benefited by it; yet this 
does not eontent them. 

On the other hand, the people 
of England, conſidering the in- 
habitants of that iſland as a colony 
ſent from hence to poſſeſs a coun- 
try that we had conquered, and 
that it has colt us an immenſe ſum 
of money and a deluge of blood to 
re-eſtabliſh them in their poſſeſ- 
ſions, claim an abſolute ſovereign- 
ty over them, and to limit and di- 
rect their commerce as we pleaſe: 
and as the woollen is the ſtaple 
manufacture of England, we pro- 
hibit their ex; bortation, to every 


other part of the world, of any wool 


wrought or unwrought, and to 


England every thing of that kind 
Thus, as tho“ 


but wool and yarn. 
the world was not wide enough for 
us and them, and as though we 
thought that every ſhilling got by 


the Iriſh was defrauding us of it, 


becauſe we aſſert that we have a 
right to limit and direct their trade, 
ſo in order to exerciſe that right 
their woollen branch was quite 
extingutſhed, Had it been limit- 
ed indeed to cloths of a particular 
breadth and fineneſs, to ſuch alone 
as our rivals underſell us in, 
there might have been ſome good 


policy in this reſtraint: and if we 


ever mean to recover it out of the 


hands of the French and Dutch, it 
muſt be by acting contrary to the 


way in which we loſt it. We loſt 
it by driving the Iriſh to a better 


market for their woo! than Eng- 


land, with too rigid an exertion 
of our authority over them, and 
by tie high taxes and high liv- 
ing of our people: and it is 
only to be recovered by admit- 
ting the-Iriſh to ſhare witn us 


in the profits which may be con- 
fined to ratteene, Ane kerſies, 
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or even to undied cloth, and half 
manufactured, which ſhall receive 
their full perfection only in Eng- 
land- who have no taxes on their 
milk and potatoes, who live cheap- 
er than any other manufacturers 
in Europe, and who can conſe- 
quently unſell all the world. 
This will eftectually prevent their 
running the woel to France or 
Holland, whoſe manufacturesthere- 
fore muſt in a great meaſure fall; 
and it will as effectually reſtore it 
to the Engliſh. Even the profits 
made by the Iriſh would eventual- 
ly center here. But we ſeem ig- 
norant of this in England; and 
this ignorance occaſions the capi- 


tal error of our conduct towards 


this people. It is fit therefore that 
it ſhould be explained. 
It appears by the cuſtom-houſe 
books that the imports of Ireland 
from Great Britain alone, amount 
to near five parts in eight of their 
whole importation, and which con- 
ſiſt chiefly of commodities worked 
up to the height; and it will be 
| found perhaps on examination, 
that they take off a much greater 
quantity of the ſeveral manu— 
tactures of England, except our 
woollen, than any other country 
in Furope. On the other hand, 
the woollen yarn and worited which 
we receive from them, ſo far from 
being a loſs to the nation as moſt 


importations are, when fuily ma- 


nufactured by us in England, will 
fell for two hundred thouſand 
pounds a year more tnan the 
prime coſt, in forcign markets. 
In the ſame manner their linen 
yarn, which we work up into 
tickens, tapes, girths, and other 
manufactures, yield an annual pro- 
fit of an hundred thouſand pounds; 


to ſay nothing of the raw hides, 


linen and tallow, which we ex- 
port from them into foreign ceun- 
tries and our plantations to great 
advantage. It appears alſo from 
the eſtimates of the tunnage of 


ſhipping employed yearly in the 


trade of Ireland, that the Britiſh 
tunnage is more than two thirds. 
of the whole, from which there 
ariſes a profit to us of above three- 
ſcore thouſand pounds a year in 
this article of freight only in the 
rich trade: and as their expor- 
tations as well as their freight are 
principally carried on by Engliſh 
merchants, it may reaſonably be 
computed that a profit of eighty 
thonſand pounds a year ariſes to 
England from their exports con- 
ſidered in this light. Add to all 


theſe advantages, the greateſt per- 


haps of all, that which ariſes from 
the nobility and people of eſtate 
and employment who ſpend their 


incomes in England. And then it 
will evidently appear, that if Eng- 
land does not gain by Ireland alone, 


half as much yearly as it does by 
all the world beſide, as many peo- 
ple ſuppole, yet there is no coun- 
try in Europe that brings ſo much 


profit to another, as Ireland does 
to England. Before the Iriſh pa- 


piſt, were thoroughly reduced by 
Cromwell, that kingdom was on- 
ly a dead weight upon England: 
it had little or no trade, few or no 


manufactures, and a very ſmall 


vent for Engliſh conſumable com- 
modities. Poverty and the eſfects 
of war ſupplied the place of luxu- 
ry; and the Iriſh gentiemen were 


not rich enough io be abſentees. 


It was then that maxim was re- 
ccived into the Engliſh politics, 
that keeping Ireland poor was 
of great advantage to England;“ 
and therefore it was neceſſary to 
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cramp her trade and diſcourage her 
manufactures. Nor was this opi- 
nion ill founded at the time it was 
formed. Experience had too fully 
ſhewn our anceſtors, that as long 
as the Popiſh or Iriſh intereſt was 
ſuperior, the more powerful the 
natives were, and the greater diſ- 
turbances were created to Eng- 
land; they either ſtruggled to 
throw off the Engliſh government, 
or elſe to eſtabliſh the popiſh reli- 
gion. But though that kingdom 
Till bears the name of Ireland, and 
the proteſtant inhabitants are called 
Iriſh, with old ideas annexed t9 
_ thoſe names of oppoſition to the 


| Engliſh intereſt, and through theſe 


| ideas are ſo ſtrongly aſſociated, 
like ghoſts and darkneſs, that moſt 


of our coantrymen find it difficult 


to ſeparate them, yet the ſcene 1s 
quite changed from what it was 
when ſuch a diſadvantageous way 
of thinking aboutIreland took riſe. 
Almoſt all the lands of Ireland are 


In poſſeſſion of the deſcendants of 


Engliſh prateſtanes, linked in the 


- Rrongeſt manner, as well by civil 


and religious intereſt, as by in- 
clinations, to the fortunes of Great 
Britain. 55 


A computation was made about 


thirty years ago, that the profit 
ariſing to us from all our planta- 
tions and iſlands in America, ne- 
ver exceeded ſeventeen hundred 
thouſand pounds a year : and at 
the ſame time it was thought, at 
the loweſt calculation, that we 
gained from Ireland alone fourteen 
hundred thouſand, From thence 
it will follow, that the improve- 
ments made in Ireland have had 
the ſame effect on England, by em- 
ploying her poor, bringing wealth 
into the nation, and increaſing 


the number of ſhipping, as if che 
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ſame improvements had been made 
in Yorkſhire or any county in Eng- 
land: and therefore though their 


people were more fully employed 


than they are, though their exports 
were enlarged, and their gain from 


other nations by a greater liberty 


of trade were much more conſi- 
derable then it is, yet very little 
of this wealth would ſtay with 
them, but it would as naturally 
flow to England as the river does 
to the ocean. It is therefore our 
intereſt to give the people of Ire- 
land full employment, to encou- 
rage their induſtry in every branch 


of trade, and not to ſtop any inlet 


through which their treaſure may 


come in, ſince every acquiſition or 
profit they can make will at laſt 


center amongſt us. It is their in- 


tereſt not to extend their commerce 


to ſuch manufactures or commo- 
dities, as will prejudice their mo- 
ther country which protects and 
defends them in the enjoy ment of 


their proverty, but to cuſtivate 


the manufactures which lie open to 
them ; and which at the ſame time 
tha it would give full employmentto 
all their people, and be a ſource of 


wealth and comfort, would be a: 


real advantage to their friends in 


England. The importance of the | 


ſubje& to both nations muſt be the 
apology for this long digreſſion: 
and to thoſe who read it with the 


ſame intention with which all hiſ- 


tory ſhould be read, the apologywill 


be ſufficient.“ &:trodudion, . 32. 
He divides the whole intended 


work into four periods, this volume 
contains the three firſt. 


The inhabitants of this country, 
ſhould be conſidered in their hiſ- 


tory under four different ages. 
The firſt age, which may be 
called the Fabulous, comprehends 
a ſpace 
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a ſpace of about four hundred 
years, from the earlieſt accounts 
of time to the coming in of the 
Mileſians from Spain; through 
the ſeveral colomes of Parthalani- 


ans, Nemedians, Belgians, and 


Danonians. The ſecond period, 
which may be called the Obſcure, 
begins with the Spaniſh invaſion, 
and extends through a courſe of 
thirteen hundred years, to the ar- 
rival of St. Patrick who converted 
the iſland. 'The third or middle 
age, which may be called the En- 
lightened, begins with the plant- 
ing of the goſpel by that miſſi- 
onary, and extends to the canquelt 


by the Engliſh ; which contains a 


{pace of ſeven hundred and forty 
years, 'Thelatterage, which may be 
called the Hiſtorical, may be com- 
puted from the reign of Henry the 
ſecond,'till its final ſettlement at the 


revolution by king William.” p.119. 


His firſt book, which compre- 
hends the firſt period, is wiſely 
made very ſhort. 'The ſecond peri- 
od, which he tiles the Obſcure, takes 
up the four next books; we here 
find a more regular force than was 
known in other countries for many 
ages after; at this period we find 
Pentarchy formed, deſtroyed, and 
re-eſtabliſhed ; but there ſeems al- 
ways to ſubſiſt one monarch, to 
which, till juſt before the arrival 
of Engliſh monarchs, the reſt were 
ſubordinate ; the then monarch, 
ſometimes through weakneſs, ſome- 
times through inattention, - does 


not aſſert his ſuperiority. Through 


a miit of barbariſm and confuſion, 
there is a glimmering of an intend- 
ed order and government, ard 
there are not wanting very great 
men. Ollam Fodla ſeems to have 
had great ideas, he lived about 
A. M. 3236; he formed a fort of 
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conſtitution, which the doctor com- 
pares to our parliament, to which 


however it does not ſeem to bear 
any other reſemblance than as be- 


ing a national aſſembly; but what- 


ever it was it died with him, tho? 
it left claims to be afterwards aſ- 
ſerted by the people. Cormac, a 
prince who began his reign . D. 25 4, 
was man of prodigious parts and a- 
bilties; he had loſt an eye in battle, 
and being obliged to retire from go- 
vernment, in deference to the ideas 
of the time, which permitted none 
to reign who had a perſonal ble 
miſh, he diſcovered to the world 
the errors of the Druid worſhip, 
and, as our author thinks, paved 
the way to Chriſtianity. 

In his fixth book opens what he 
calls the Enlightened age, but 
proves à very heavy road for the 
hiftorian. We find the goſpel had 
been before preached there, but it 
was not till A. D. 432 that Pal- 
lad ius was ſent from Rome; nor 
was it till ſome years after that, by 
the preaching and exemplary life 
and wiſe conduct of St. Patrick, 
that Chriſtlapity gained much 


ground. This and the ſeventh book 


taking up the ſpace of about 370 


years contains little elſe than the 


ſucceſſion and genealog'es of the 
kings and ſaints, and conſequent- 
ly cannot be intereſting - till the 
year of our Lord 797,the Iriſh hiſ- 
tory is little elſe then a continued 
ſcene of domeſtic firife. 'The miſe- 
ry of the country about that time 
was increaſed by continualinvefions 
from the Danes, who ſettled them - 


ſelves in moſt of the ſea ports, and 


wereoften poſleſſed of the empire of 
the whole iſland ;itwas not till after 
long ſufferings that the iriſh 
thought of equipping a fleet, and 
in the very firſt ule of it gave a fa- 
8 3 | tal 
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tal blow to the Daniſh power; 
this battle diſplayed great cou- 
rage in both parties, and was full 
of extraordinary feats. The em- 
barkation was ſcarce effected, when 
the army of Munſter reached Dua- 
balk ; where they hoped to incloſe 
the Danes as in a net, and either 
make them priſoners of war, or 
put them all to the ſword : but 


they had no ſooner entered the 


place under this expectation, than 
they found themſelves again diſap- 
pointed, their king carried aboard, 
and the enemy out of their reach. 
Whilſt they were crouding along 
the ſhore, lamenting this misfor- 
tune, and meditating a way to re- 
dreſs it, they ſaw a large fleet un- 
der a briſk gale of wind ſteering 
directly towards the Daniſh ſhips, 


which they ſoon perceived to be 


the fleet from Munſter. In the 
ſame proportion in which they were 
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elated with this diſcovery, the 


Danes were ſurpriſed and terrified. 
For when once they were embark - 
ed, they thought themſelves as 
much out of the reach of the Iriſh, 


* 


as though they had been landed in 


their own country. But inſtead of 


this ſafety, they found themſelves 


on a ſudden in the utmoſt peril. 
There was no poſſibility of eſcap- 
ing the Iriſh fleet, which would be 
almoſt along-ſide of them before 
they could weigh anchor and get 
under fail; and if they att:mpted 
to diſembark, they were ſure to be 
cut to pieces by the Iriſh army, 
There was therefore no ſecurity 
for them in this ſituation, but 
their valour and dexterity ; and 
in theſe they muſt confide. 

The Iriſh admiral, if he may 
de called fo, perceiving the Danes 
in the utmoſt hurry and confuſion 

at his approach, made all the haſte 
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he could to begin the attack; con- 
ſiſtently with that order and diſpo- 
ſition of his ſhips, on which the 
ſucceſs of naval engagements in a 
great meaſure depends. If the 


Danes were under a manifeſt diſ- 


advantage in having ſcarce time 
enough to form into a line of battle, 
yet they were much ſuperior in the 
number of men, having all the 
guards, and the remainder of their 
land forces on board ; which, in 
ſhips without ordnance, make the 


prineipal part of their ſtrength. 


'The Iriſ commander, like a brave 
man, ſought out the ſhip of the 
Daniſh general, and after attack- 


ing it with great impetuoſity, 


boarded it ſword in hand. He had 
been ſcarce a moment on board, 
before he ſaw Ceallachan bound to 


the maſt, Nothing but the fight 


of his king in that poſition, whoſe 
liberty was the great object of the 
expedition he had the command of; 
could add to the fire of his va- 
lour on that occaſion : but this 
ſight ſet his valour in a blaze of 
fury ; and regardleſs of prudence, 
ſafety, or any other conſideration, 
he made his way to him through 
blood and laughter. As ſoon as 


he had cut the cords with his ſword, 


which had fattened him to the maſt, 


he adviſed him inftantly to repair 


on board the Iriſh ſhip he bad 


quitted, and leave him to fight it 


out with the general of the Danes. 
There was no time ſor conſulta- 
tion, and Ceallachan took his ad- 


vice: but though nothing could 


exceed the ſpirit and activity of the 
Iriſh admiral, who ſeemed ſome- 
thing more than man, and who 
dealt death and deſtruction round 


him, yet he was not immortal. 


guards, and too few of 


Surrounded at laſt by the Danifh 
his own 
ſeamen 
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ſeamen having boarded the ſhip 
with him to clear the deck, he 
Was overpowered by numbers, and 
fell covered by blood and wounds. 
The Daniſh general, being con- 

vinced, that upon the lots of his 
own ſhip would in all probability 
follow the loſs of all his fleet, ex- 
erted his {kill and valour in order 
to ſave it: and that he might ſtrike 
a terror and diſmay into the Iriſh, 
ne cauſed the head of Failbhe their 
admiral to be cut off and expoſed 
to view. Fingall, the admiral's 
ſecond, being thus informed of his 


fate, reſolved to revenge his death; 


and calling to his men to follow 
him, they boarded the Dane with an 
irreſiſtible fury. The conteſt was 
hot and bloody ; but there being 
ſo many freſh men to ſupply the 
place of the ſlaughtered or diſabled 
Danes, the Iriſh had no proſpect 
of obtaining the victory. As un- 
able however as Fingall was to 
poſieſs himſelf of the Daniſh ſhip, 
he was too valiant an Iriſhman ro 
think of retreating to his own; 
eſpecially without the deſtruction 
of Sitrick, in revenge of the death 
of Failbhe. He took a reſolution 
therefore in this dilemma, which is 
not perhaps to be paralleled in any 
hiſtory. Making his way up to 
Sitrick, with his ſword, againſt 
all that oppoſed him, he graſped 
him cloſe in his arms and threw 
himſelf with him into the ſea; 
waere they both expired together. 
Two other Ir.ſh captains, being 
fired with the glory of this action 
of Fingall's, and being intent oa 
ſecuring the victory to their coun- 
trymen, made their way through 
the enemy with redoubled fury, 
and boarding the ſtip in which 
were Tor and Magnus, the ſurviv- 
ing brothers of Snrick, and then 
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the chief commanders of the Danes, 
ruſhed violently upon them, caught 

them up in their arms, after the 
example of Fingall, and jumping 

overboard with them, were all loſt 

together, 


The Danes being equally aſto- 


niſhed and diſmayed at theſe deſ- 


perate exploits of the Iriſh, having 
loſt their general and his brothers, 


as well as vaſt numbers cf other 


officers and men, and the royal 
priſoners being releaſed, began to 


loſe much of their courage, and to 


think al! oppoſition in vain. The 
Iriſh perceiving the enemy diſpirit- 
ed and givingway, purſued their ſue - 


ceſs with ſo much the more ardour; 


and boarding moſt of the Daniſh' 
fleet, a horrible ſlaughter enſued. 


Nor did the Momonians (Munſter 


men) obtain this victory the firſt 
engagement at ſea the Iriſh ever at- 


tempted—without prodigious loſs. 


The Danes, beſides their numbers, 
had greatly the ſuperiority in point 
of ſkill in naval encounters ; and 


they not only fought for their pre- 


tent ſafety, but fortheir future peace 
and eſftabiiſhment on the iſland. 
On the other fide, the Iriſh con- 
tended not only for victory, but to 
redeem their king and country out 
of the hands of theſe treacherous 


and cruel enemies. This was there- 


fore the moſt obſtinate and bloody 
battle that had been known be- 
tween them for many years. The 


army which ſtood on the ſhore in 


ſight of the whole engagement 
were like men diſtrated, becauſe 
they were ſo near and yet could 
give no aſſiſtance to their country- 
men; who were overmatched in 
ſkill and numbers, and who for a 
great while had no proſpect of ob- 
taining the victory: at laſt how- 
ever it was complicated, though 

84 very 
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very dearly bought, and a few on- 
ly of the lighteſt gallies of che 
Danes eſcaped to fea.” p. 388. 
This ſcene of domeſtic tyranny 
and foreign inſult takes up the 
eighth, ninth, and tenth books, 
when the fad ſcene is indeed en- 
livened by one very great prince, 
the great Brian,” who extinguiſh- 
ed the power of the Danes. But the 
nation was ].ttle benefited by the 
expulſion of the Danes; for their 
own inteſtine broils ſoon after 


brought over the Engliſh ; and juſt 


here our hiſtorian's preſent labour 
ends. His next work will be in a 
period naturally more intereſting 
to an Engliſh reader, and in reality 
in itſe}f more important, as it will 
_ exhibit the Iriſh nation in their in- 
tercourſe with a powerful foreign 
people. OS 
On the whole, this work is to be 
much approved; perhaps thereare 
ſome miſtakes, not to be wondered 


at in a work which treats of a dark 


and diſtant time, thus p 347, what 
we call lords of the manor, they 
called kings.” We believe at that 
time no ſuch thing #5 a manor was 
known in Ireland Sometimes too 
the expreſſion is a little below the 
dignity of hiſtory, thus, p. 327, 
l at the expence of bis faintſhip to 
do the devil's work,” 


Debates of the houſe of cemmons rom 
the year 1667 to the y ar 1694. 
Collected y the Hen. Anchitell Gi cy, 


Eg; whowozs thirty years member 


Por the towng/ Derby; chairman 


, ſeveral ccmmitiets; and decy- 


ęꝑbered Coleman's letters for the uſe 
of the houſe. In ten vols. oftavo. 


T E T a work have ever ſo much 
L merit in itſelf, it may lie long 
neglected, if ſome circumſtance does 
not immediately gain it the pub- 
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lic attention The. editor of this 
work has very wiſely inſured a fa- 


vourable firſt reception of it, by de 


dicating it to the right hon Arthur 
Onſlow, Eſq; an excelient judge of 
all literary merit, but of this par- 
ticular branch indiſputably the beſt. 
judge in the kingdom. Had there 
been the leaſt doubt of this collec- 
tion of Parliamentary debates be- 
ing genuine, that great man would 


nc ver have ſuffered his reſpeQable 


name to have given a ſanction to 
an impoſition on the public. The 


work indeed carries ſufficient in- 
terral proof of its authenticity; 
even its imperfections are a ſort of 


proof of its being a genuine col - 
lection. Scmetimes whole debates 
are omitted, as in the firſt appear- 
ance in the houſe of that monſter 
of impiety Titus Oates, and ſome 
not ſo correctly given, We mult 
likewiſe mention in its favour, that 
ſome debates are found here, 
which are omitted in the journals 
of the bouſe, as the proffer of 
Mr. Mallet to bring in a bill to re- 
peal the act of king James, in- 
tituled * Felony to marry a ſecond 
husband or wife, the former being. 
living” This ſtrange notion, 


however, was at once quaſhed by 


the great poet Waller, who had 


lived too long in the world not to 


diſreliſh impropriety, and had ſuf- 
fered too much from changes and 
innovations not to diſcourage the 


wild Whimſes, which weak men 
are apt to think ingenious,. only 


becauſe they are outragious; Wal- 
ler did not condeſend to make a 
ſerious argument. but as it were, 
laught it out of doors. 

„Mr. Waller ] There are ſome 
things hat ougbt not to be named, 
even amongſt the Gentiles. But 
is forry to read that our Savi- 

OU 


our was ſon of a virgin who had 
but one huſband, and that ſuch a 
thing as this ſhould be reported to 
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be diſcourſed of within our doors. 


We cannot do ſuch a thing as this. 
Let the Gentleman that would 
bring it in, tell him Whether his 


dove-houſe is not, better ftored, 


where one cock has but one hen, 
then his yard, where one cock has 
many hens. (Mallet in opening 
the bill, pretending it was for peo- 
pling the nation, and preventing the 
promiſcuous uſe of avomen, ) "I's 
ſuch an abominable bill, that it is 
not fit to be retained. | 

Sir Lionel Jenkins. ] Saying it 
was againſt the canons and decre- 
tals of the church, : 

Mr. Mallet.] Said, he knew no 
canons nor decretals it was againſt, 
but thoſe of Rome, with which 
Jenkins was better acquainted than 
Eimſelf 


i 


between prerogative and privilege, 
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the out-cries of abhorrence and 
proſecution, efforts againſt popery 
and arbitrary power, the number 
of plots and conſpiracies, either 
real or imaginary ; impeachments 
of miniſters, attempts to ſet aſide 
the heir of the crown, the expul- 
ſion of a king and the re-eſtabliſh- 
ment of the conſtitution. 
An authentic repreſentation, 
therefore, of the part wbich the 
houſe of commons bore- in thoſe 
momentous affairs muſt naturally 
fix the attention, and raiſe the ex» 
pectation, of every man of fortune 


in the kingdom, who deſires to 


view the gradations of theſe memo— 


Sir Thomes Lee.] The beſt 


queſtion to this purpoſe is to read 
the order of the day.“ V. iv. p. 10. 

Times the moſt unhappy to live 
in, certainly abound moſt with 
matter of curioſity and inſtruction. 
The period of theſe debates is juſt 
that, when our conſtitution was 
forming itſelf, when the rights of 


the ſeveral parts of it were unſettled, 


each branch having rather great 


pretenſions than eſtabliſhed rights, 


which naturally produced a con- 
ſtant agitation. But we cannot more 


properly recommend this collection 


editor. 


than by adopting the words of the 


« The importance of theſe de- 


bates may be eaſily conjectured by 
the dates from 1667 to 16943 a 
period of time remarkable of the 


multitude of ſchemes whieh were 


formed, the variety of events pro- 
cuced, the diverſity of intereſts 
which prevailed ;- the firu ggles 


rable events, to trace revolutions 
to their cauſes, and to know to 
what names the nation is indebted 
for its honour and its liberty; in- 
formations that cannot be eaſilyß 
obtained but from the following 
collection; in which the names of 
the ſpeakers are at length, and 
the reader is led forward trom day 
to day, and from queſtion to 
queſtion, and enjoys the view of 
all the variations of that uncertain 

time ; obſerves the birth, the pro- 
greſs, the maturity of deſigns, ſees 
the colours of party change before 


bim, and patriotiſm ſink in one 


year, and riſe jn another. 

Beſides the preference to be 
given to this work for its regula- 
rity, its ExctLLtence and Av- 
THORITY will appear from the 


character of the collector, who was 
a perſon of eminent rank and di- 


ſtinction, of remarkable ſobriety 


and diligence, of ſtrict honour and 


piety, greatly reſpected in the ſe- 
nate, and beloved and adored as g 
magiſtrate, He was preſent at all 
the tranſactions which he reiates, 
except a very few, communicated 

. to 
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to him by members whom he ge- 
nerally names; and as he wrote 


them without any view of publi- 
cation, cannot be ſuppoſed to have 


added or ſuppreſſed any thing by 
_ deſign.” V. i. Preface, p. 


We have not room for any con- 
niderable extracts from the work, 
which conſiſts of ten volumes. We 
Mall therefore content ourſelves 
with one upon a point, which will 
evince how very unſettled the ideas 
of prerogative and privilege were. 


It ſeems, by the courſe of the de- 
bate, that the wiſeſt men, and the 
moſt knowing, the more they ex- 


amined the queſtion, were the more 


doubtful of the privilege of the 


houſe to refuſe the right ofnegative 


in the crown; but having once 


engaged, they thought themſelves, 


in ſome ſort, bound not to vield. 
Indeed theſe debates ſufficiently 
prove, that bodies of men, though 
_ containing many wiſe and excellent 
ones, are liable to all the paſſions 
and prejudices of the weakeſt in- 
dividuals. 
compromiſe this matter, it ended 
in a prorogation, When they met 


It was 1mpoſiible to 


again, none but a few of the 


wildeſt and moſt hot-headed choſe 


to reſume the ſubject The reader, 


we believe, will think that the ar- 


guments are not very ſtrong in 


1upport of the privilege 1a this 


oint. 


„They choſe Mr. Edward Sey- 


mour “ ſpeaker, wich little or no 


conteſt, and he was led to the 
chair by Sir Thomas Lee and Mr. 
Hampden. ( He bung back, and a#- 
ed his unwillingneſs very well.) He 
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then ſpoke to the houſe to this 
effect: No fati: faction could be 
* greater to me than the honour 
thus freely and unanimouſly to 
be called to the chair. And as 
* you have been ſo obliging to 
me, fo | will be careful that your 


r ſo many arguments to excuſe me 
trom this employment, becauſe 
I fee ſo many perſons judyments 
fail into ſuch miſtakes as lead 
them into errors, by too favour- 
able an opinion of me. I have 
been matter of much better 
health than I now enjoy, ſo that 
cannot attend your ſervice as! 
© ought. Theſe conſiderations, I 
hope, will induce you to proceed 


A 


* 


to another choice, that your ſer— 
vice may be better performed. 


« Dangers threaten religion and 
the ſtate by the horrid plot. Do 


 * not gratify your enemies by 


«* ſtumbiing at the threſhold, in 
* your choice of me. But ſince 
* you are pleaſed to ſequeſter your 


« judgments, in this choice, give 


me leave to preſent my excuſe 


* to the king, and I hope the king 
* will have no cauſe to difagree 
with you in any thing but your 


© Choice of me.” 


Friday, March 7, 


The ſpeaker thus choſen, the 
commons went up to the lords bar 
to preſent him to his mayelly. 
where Mr. Seymour ſpoke to this 


eee Wt 
May it pleaſe your majeſty, 


favour tend not to the prejudice. 
of your ſervice, My errors are 


Seymour and Lord Danby had fallen into ſome quarrellings, both being very 
pruut and violent in their tempers. Seymour had in the laſt ſeſſion, ftruck in with 


iu h heat againſt pepery, that be was hozome popular upon it. So he managed the 


wetter in chis new pärliamenz chat, though the ggyrt named Meres, ye! be wis 
cheſen tocaker. Bu net. | he 5 | | 


s | the 


. 
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the knights, citizens, and bur- 
« gefles, in parliament aſſembled, 
in obedience to your majeſty's 
* command, have made choice 
of a ſpeaker, and have una- 
* nimouſly choſen me: and now 
* I am come either for your ma- 
* jejty's approbation, which if 
your majeity pleaſe to grant, I 
* ſhall do them and you the beſt 
* ſervice I can. 


'The Lord Chancellor's anſwer. 


* Mr. Seymour, the approbation 
which 1s given by his majeſty to 
the choice of a ipeaker, would 
* not be ſuch a favouras it is and 
* ought to be received, if his ma- 
jeſty were not at liberty to deny 
as well as to grant it. It is an 
eſſential prerogative of the king 
to refuſe, as well as approve of, 
a ſpeaker. This is a matter 
which by miſtake may be liable 
to mifinterpretation, as if the 
king did diſlike the perſons 


* that choſe, or the perſon choten. 
As to the firit there can be no 
- 


doubt ; they are old repre- 
ſentatives of his people, whom 
he hath a deſire to meet; and 
there can be no doubt of the 
latter ; nor has his majeſty any 


* reaſon to diſlike you, having had 


great experience of your ability 
and ſervice. But the king is the 
beſt judge of men and things, 
* He knows when and where to 
* employ. He thinks fit to re- 
* ſerve you for other ſervice, and 
* to eaſe you of this. It is his 
* majelty's pleaſure to diſcharge 


LS 


this choice; and accordingly, 


by his majelly's command I do 
diſcharge you of this place you 
are Choſen for; and in his ma- 
« jeſty's name command the houſe 
of commons to make another 
© Choice, and command them to 
© attend here to-morrow at eleven 


co clock *. 


The commons then came back 

to their houſe; where . 
Sir John Ernly ſaid,] I ſhall 
Propole a gentleman of experience, 
end without exception, Sir Robert 


Meres (by a miſtake for Sir Tho- 


mas.) 


Mr. Sacheverell. ] I take it to 


be a great msfortune, that after 


a houſe had made choice of a2 


ipeaker, the king, by any infor- 
mation, to promote and carry on 


the dehgns of particular perſons, 


ſhould gratify them, rather than 


this houſe, in their choice of Sey- 


mour, &, Ard Jam the rather 


induced to believe it, becauic no. 


exceptions have been made againſt 
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* Concerning this tranſaction Ferguſon writes as follows: “ There being 4 
cHuncil that night, and notice coming that Mr. Seymour was choſen, the tree, 
ſurer perſuaded the king from accepting him to ſhew his preroguive-right of c- 4 
jecting; fo that the next day when the houſe came to prefent their ſpeaker, he 


was rejeQed ; but the houſe having ſome initiation that he would be rejected, 
ordered him, or he himſelf reſolved, not to make the common formal apology of 
inſufficiency, at the lords bar, 


„That he was unanimouſly choſen by the ſuffrages of all the commons cf Eng- 
land, to be their ſpeaker ; and that he was 1efolved to ſerve his majeſty in mat 
Ration, to the utmoſt of his power.“ So that the chance ler, who had orders to a8. 
cept of his excuſes, now had not a word to ſay: At laſt, upon deliberatipg ant 
whiſpering, he recollected himfelf, and told the houſe,” &c, Grawtn of Fopery', 
part ii. p. 235+ | 


but inſtead thereof he roundiy told the king, 


Seymour 
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Seymour inthe chancellor's ſpeech. 
But if it be proved that the king 


has always granted, and never de- 


nied the choice, I ſuppoſe the 
thing will be given up. There is 
but one precedeat of the king's 


denial, and that was the caſe of 


„Thorp. It is ſtrange that this 


houſe mutt be made a ſecond. 1 


fee many worthy faces that were 


not here the laſt parliament: and 
therefore 1 ſhall ſay, it is very 
hard, there having, for an hun- 


dred years together, never been ſo 


much as one excuſe made by a 
ſpeaker choſen by the commons, 
nor one allowance, or diſallowance 
made in parliament, that it ſhould 
be fo now. It was uſually ex- 
cuſed by compliment, and this 


parliament has complimented itſelf 


out of its right. But I would not 


loſe a hair's breadth of the king's 
right, nor the ſabjects They are 
enemies to the nation, that, at 
this time, throw a bone betwixt 
the king and us.—After all this 


danger and diſtraction we are in, 


mult this houſe be made the next 


precedent ?,I would not take the 
leaſt right from the king. I move 
* that the clerk may put the queſ- 
tion for adjourning the houſe till 


to morrow,” and in the interim 


the records may be ſearched for 
precedents in this matter, ard then 
we may inform the king how much 


this manner of proceeding is to his 


prejudice and yours 

Mr. Williams. J This ie now a 
queſtion of right. I am ſorry that 
our time, at tae beginning of a ſeſ- 
ſion, ſhould be thus loſt by the 
ſtarting this queſtion, Here 1s a 
worthy perſon named, Sir Tho— 
mas Meres, and we named and 
preſented to the king a worthy one 
too, The commons have been 


withort a ſpeaker, nor was their 
having a ſpeaker originally from 
the crown, but by the common:— 
Till Hen. IV's time, not one pre- 
cedent of preſenting a ſpeaker, &c 
The chancellor tells us, that th 
king's favour may not turn to 
* his prejudices, &c.“ This being 
put to a queſtion of right, we 
muſt ſtand upon our right. There 
is no reaſon from the electors or 


the elected, why he ſhould be re- 


jected ; therefore laduere to Mr, 
Seymour. | 
Sir Thomas Clarges.] I deſire 
to inform the houſe, becauſe there 
are a preat many new members 
that Were not of the laſt parlia- 
ment; that we have power of ad- 
journing ourſelves by the clerk— 
In time of ſickneſs of the ſpeaker, 


it has been done from day to day, 
Gentlemen, our lives and liber- 


ties are preſerved by this houſe, 
and the privileges are inhericable 
to us. I muſt inform you, that 
Mr. Seymour attended the king 
yelterday and he acquainted his 
majeſty with the unanimous choice 
of him to be a ſpeaker, * and that 
* he hoped to have the king's 
good hiking.“ The king ſaid 
* He liked very well the choice. 


If ſo, this alteration of the 
king's mind muſt be from evil 


diſpoſed people about the king, 


who would create diſcontent he- 


tween the king and his people. 


The king ſaid. once, He would 


© have no favourites but the com- 
* mons of England.“ If you will 
not tizink fit to canſe Mr: Seymour 
to declare what the king ſaid to 


| him, I acquieic2. But I move that 


you will adjourn. 


Mr. Garroway.} I am on that 


have fat here long, and have ſeen 
great miſcarriages, profogations 
an 


and diſſolutions. I am not afraid 
of it now, and I hope no man 
elſe here is afraid of it. I would 
not give the king offence, but not 


part with one bair of our right. 


It you will not Rand to it here, you 
will have a great many things put 
upon you. I am ſatisfied that we 
could not fix upon a fitter perſon 
for ſpeaker than Mr. Seymor; he 
is a private counſellor, treaſurer of 
the navy, and has done the king 
very good ſervice here, which 
makes me wonder he ſhould not 
be approved of by the king. I 
thought we could not have oblig- 
ed the king more. The king ſaid, 
© He would have no favourite but 


his people. And thus to have 


our ſpeaker rejected, what will you 
think of it! Pray, gentlemen, let 
us ſleep upon it, and let the clerk 


put the queſtion for adjourning till 


to-morrow. | 
Sir Thomas Lee.] I ſee it is the 


_ univerſal opinion to adjovrn, &c. 


therefore I ſhall fay but a little, 
The laſt parliament a little before 
the prorogation, information was 


given the houle of the danger of 


tie king's perſon, and the houſe 
addreſſed the king. To have a 
care of his perſon, &c. The an- 
ſwer was, The king was then 
* buſy, but we ſhould have an 
* account of our meſſage ; but for 
three weaks we heard nothing, and 
we were prorogued. I take no- 
tic? only how things grow by de- 
grees. We came up to this par- 
liament with gieat joy, and expec- 
tation of doing good, and now we 
are thus interrupted ! This being 
our condititon, and we having pre- 
cedents plain in the caſe for us. I 
would adjourn till to-morrow, and 
then make a repreſentation of the 
thing to the king. 
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Colonel Birch.] i am heartily 
ſorry this has happened, this is 
an unlucky ſtumbleat the threſhold, 
before we get inco the houſe. I 
came hither with an intention(God 


is my witneſs) to make this © a 


healing parliament.“ I have al- 
ways heard here, that it is the un- 


doubted right of this houſe to chuſe 


their ſpeaker, &c. I have reaſon to 
believe Mr. Seymour very proper 
for the employment, and that he 
would be acceptable to his ma- 
jeſty ; but he that did this with 
the king may do more, I would 


a2djourn till to-morrow, and make 


a repreſentation of our rights to 


the King. 


r. Powle.] This gives me ap- 
prehenſion that there is ſome per- 
ſon too near the king, who is afraid 
of this parliament, T have ob- 
ſerved that, of late, thoſe things of 
the greateſt moment are done with- 
out any council at all; done in a 
corner. As for the prorogation 
and diſſolution of the laſt parlia- 
ment, there was not one word of 
the advice of the privy council in 
it. 1 fear no advice was aſked, 
but given for eee the de- 
ſigns of private men. I have ever 


taken the record to be, that no 


man was ever refuſed being ſpeak- 
er when preſented to the king, but 
for ſome diſability or body; as 
in Sir John Popham's caſe, who 
deſired to be excuſed from that 
ſervice by reaſon of diſability of 
bedy from wounds he received in 
the wars. 28 Hen. VI. And late 
ly Sir Job Charlton, not being 
able to endure the employment, by 
reaſon of diſability of body - But 
nothing of this can be objected 
againſt Mr. Seymour. Muſt any 
private perſon inform the King of 
his unktreſs, &c. without any 

cauſe 
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cauſe aſizned? I know not what 
may come of it. Corruption, in 
the former parliament, was com- 


plained of for private malice, but 


upon this point, 


dedents. 


I doubt not but gentlemen come to 


this with clear thoughts. I do 


proteſt before God, that I think 


the greatneſs of the nation is un- 


der the privileges of this houſe. 


A people can never heartily ſup- 
port that government that does 
not protect them—A laviſh peo- 
ple can never heartily ſupport the 
government. 
after us here, if we are diſſol ved 
will ſpeak the 
ſame lavguage—l fear not diſſo- 
lution. Let us adjourn till to- 


morrow morning, and conſult our 


own hearts what 15 fit to be done, 
, Then the cierk put the queRion 
for e, &c. 


Saturday, March g: 

ir Thomas Lee ] It is 50 0 ele- 
ven of the cloek, and it is neceſ- 
fary we propoſe what to do before 
the biack rod comes ; whether you 
will do ſomething previous; whe 

ther you will acquaint the king 
what we ſuſfer for want of a ſpeak- 


er; or whether you wil! propoſe 


ſomebody to ſay ſomething at the 
tords bar to the king ? I move you 
to conſider which you will do. 

Sir Harbottle Grim'lone.} I ſe— 
cond tbat gentleman tht poke 
haſt Two. things he propoted ; 
Whether to ſendr to the king to r 
preſent what we ſuffer for want of 


« foeaker or ache vou will 


propole ſomebody to lay {omething 


tothe king it the lords bar, when 


the black rod comes to call us up ? 
Sowe of the | long robe, I believe, 
have taken pains to ſearch for pre- 
My eyes are not good, 


Thoſe that come 


hither. 
impoſed upon us, who will not do 


* 
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and J am infirm, and not abſ'e to 
ſearch. But thus much I ſhall ſay 
to the rational part. The queſtion 


1s, Whether the king's approba- 


tion of a ſpeaker is the ſubitance 
and eſſence of the matter? For my 
part 1 never took it to be ſo. 
When you wait upon the king 
with your ſpeaker, he is your 


ſpeaker fo ſoon as you have choſen 


him, and you may lay the mace 
upon the table. When you go u 

with the ſpeaker to the lords houſe, 
you go up to tell the king, that, 


according to his direction, you 


have choſen a ſpeaker. It has 


been a thing of courſe to give the 


king notice of the perſon you have 
choten, that he may know him; 
and we ſtand by, and give the 


ſpeaker leave modeſtly to deny, and 


exerciie his oratory. 


If the king's 


approbation mult be the eſſence of 


our choice, if you part with this, 
you part with all. Shall we no: 
have the liberty to chuſe our own 
ſervant, fit to do our own work ? 
Other people would deſtroy our 
work, if we part with that which 


mutt enable us to do the work. of 


them that truſted us and ſent us 
If any one man may de 


our work, it may be he will put 
what queſtion he pleaſes, and tire 
you out This I have ſeen done. 
i would aſk any man, who has 
influence upon this action, now 
we have choſen a 1 70 er, that he 
ſhould be refuſed ? Whoever broke 
the laſt parliament, without the 
defire of this houſe, 
of the privy council, that man or 
men that broke that parliament, 
will break this too, to the utter 
undoing of the ration. Our time 
is ſhort, if you pleaſe to think of 
it. 1f Seymour be not in the 


lords 


or the advice 
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ſords houſe (as it is ſaid he is) or 

if he be in the country; if the 
perſon be in the country and not 
bere, that we ſhall choote, then 
jet us ſet up another to rule for 
him till he comes, as in the ab- 

ſence of a knight of the ſhire hat 
is choſen. Mr. Seymour is a per- 
ſon of great experience for the 
place, and he is the fitteſt to go 
on where you left off; but he be- 
ing not here, let ſomeb ody fitin, 
his chair to repreſent his perſon, 

till he comes. Aud then we will 


offer our reaſons to the king, why 


we Cannot recede from our firſt 


election of Mr. Seymour for our 


ſpeaker. | 
Sir Thomas Clarges.] I was 
glad yeſterday to find that mode- 
ration in this great matter Tho' 
we were then ſatisſied in our right, 
yet, by this night's conſideration, 
gentlemen have looked over prece- 
dents But though one of thelong 
robe be more proper for ſpeaker, 
yet there are precedents of others 
that have been in that place, 1 
find anciently that the commons 
have choſen their ſpeaker without 
preſenting him to the king for ap- 
probation. Some have made ex- 
cuſes to the king, and ſome none 
(1 Hen. IV.) and in Hen VIII. 
he was preſented before the ordi- 
nary privileges were asked, viz. 
of acceſs to the bing s perſon, li 
berty of ſpeech, c 
torious that all tneſe things were 
our birthrights before. But if 
this argument be uſed againſt our 
right, becauſe, in reſpect to the 
king, we make a formality of the 
king's approbation, ail our rights 
will fall with that. This matter 
before us is that which all the com- 
mons of England have a right to, 
and I hope we ſhall not impair 


But it is no- 


thoſe rights that they have entruſt- 
ed o us R. II. Sir John Chey ney 
was choſen ſpeaker, and went up 
to the king, &c. to be confirmed. 


The vext day he fell ſick, and de- ; 


fired the houſe to chuſe another, 
and they choſe Dorwood, and no- 
tificd it to thè king that they had 
choſen him. Popham was choſen 
28 Hen. VI. (a troubleſome time.) 
He was ſick and unable to perform 
the oftice, and the commons had 


leave granted to chuſe another. 
But there Are upon record many f 


ſpeakers. that have been choſen, 
and were ready to ſerve, without 
making any excuſe. It is a ſtrange 


— thing that we ſhould hear nothing 


of ihis for two hundred years, and 
now the kingdom is in danger, 


that this! parliament ſhould hive an 


interrupel on. hope that in con- 
ſideration of this matter, we ſhall 
take ſuch ſtepsas are worthy of the 
great truſt repoſed ia ns. 


Mr. Sacheverell.] This matter | 
is of great importarice, and there- 


fore we ought to take wary ſteps 
in it to the king, that thole who 
adviſed him to this, may have no 
colour againſt us. The frſt 02 
ion ſtands thus, Whether a. 


ſpeaker choſen ſtands good to the . 
ſervice of the houſe, before he has 


the king's approbation ? The 
ſecond queſtion is, if the king 
can reject a ſpeaker, choſen by the 
houfe, and qualified?“ If that be 
ſo. there is an end of your buſineſs. 
Iſt King James, after S r Robert 
Philips was choſen ſpeaker by the 
commons, he ſent out warrants for 
writs, as ſpeaker, without the 
king's approbation of him; and 
I caa t tell many inore precedents— 
But perhaps we have papers 


pinncd upon our backs as the for- 


mer parl:; ment had, and be ſent 
home. 
\ 
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$ Home, I move, that we may have Sir William Portman J There i 0 
1 ſome perſon nominated, of emi- no precedent of a fpeaker preſent-. 5 
I nence about the king (though not ed to the king by the houſe, that * 

private counſellors, for they have has been rejected: and let us 

" not the ſole privilege of carrying make a precedent of addreſſng C 
our meſſages) humbly to acquaint the king without a ſpeaker. | 4 

the king, That the matter deli- Mr. Leveſon Gower.] I would Je 

< yered by my lord chancellor, in have any man cite a prece- 

his name, is of ſo great impor- dent, whether ever any addreſs te 

© tance that we deſire ſome far- was made to the king without a Tc 

| ther time to conſider of it:“ ſpeaker ? { He ſpoke it roughly, and tl 

* And then, no doubt, but we ſhall ſeveral younger gentlemencallidaloud 

acquit ourſelves as weought to do. To the bar.) e 

1 I move this way, becauſe it ſhould Mr. Vaughan] Something muſt 1 
not be faid that we come to a haſty be done; and in this caſe we muſt h 

relolution in ſo important a matter, Create a precedent prime impreſſions. d 

I move that Sir Robert Carr, the Was there ever any precedent that =, 

chancellor of the dutchy, may go fo many met together, and do u 

with the meſſage to the king; and nothing. I move you to make 1 

doubt not but we ſhall make out an addreſs to the king. 2 1 

Hur rights with all duty to the Sir Eliab Harvey.) Our time is 1 

I king. x SS but ſhort, and Pray let us not 0 

* Sir Robert Carr.] I humbly miſpend it. I will name another [ 

| more you, that the privy coun- to go to the king with Carr, Lord I 
i % ſellors may carry the meſſage to Ruſſel. . ” 
EY; the king. 1 was one, but I am Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave.) 1 
3 — not now. I hope you will diſ- Conceive your proper queſtion is, 4 
' Senſe with me. There are none Whether an addreſs ſhall be 
of the conncil here now, but 1 made to the king for a longer | 

$ppoi: ney will be here, time, &c.?* And when that is 


Mr, Sachevereli.} If you ſtay over, then you are to nominate 
For the privy counſellors, the biack perſons to attend the king; and 
3 rod will come up to call you up, I ſhall name a third. | 
ec. and thole-gentiemen of the Mr Powle.] I would have the 
| Friey council ate not here, and queſtion be. That an applica- 

then what will become of you ? tion ſhall be made to the king, that 

We have ſent thoſe to attend the the matter delivered by the lord 

Kidg formerly who were no privy chancellor yeſterday is of ſuch 

cou ellors, and i would have Carr great importance relating to the 
for ane now. | 5 ſpeaker, that we deſire ſome time 

Vir. Leveſon Gower.] I would to conſid: roof it“ 

know, Whether ever the houſe The meſſage was this:“ That 

made an addreſs to the king when the matter delivered by the lord 
they had no ſpeaker? I would have chancellor yeſterday is of ſuch 

Sacheverell inform the houſe, * great :mportance, thatthis houſe 

whether there be any precedent of cannot immediately come to 2 

at ee | « reſolution therein; therefore do 

s humbly 


WW 
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+ humbly defirs that his majeſty 
would be graciouſly pleaſed to 
« orant ſome farther time to take 
the matter into conſideration.” 

Ordered, That lord Ruſſel, lord 
Cavendiſh, fir Henry Capel, and 
| fir Robert Carr, do attend his ma- 
Jeſty with this meſſage. 

Mr. Garroway.] I 22 this 
to you; Whether, if the black 
rod comes, we ſhall not go up with 
this meſſape ourſelves ? = 

Colonel Birch.) I hope this 
courſe is not taken about our 
| ſpeaker to make thoſe that ſent us 
hither to miſtruſt us. Therefore I 
defire, that preſently three or four 


_ gentlemen may be choſen, to draw | 


up an humble petition to the king, 

in few words, to repreſent to his 
majeſty with what heart we came 
up to ſerve him and thoſe that 
Cho 


ſe us, and in order to that we 


have choſen a ſpeaker; and then 
hope that we may not be made a 
precedent of a thing that was 
never done before, in rejecting our 
ſpeaker, that ſo we may go about 
the buſineſs of the nation. 
Sir Harbottle Grimſtone. ] I fear 
that ſuch a petition to the king, as 
is propoſed, may grant too much 
of the point; as that he is not 
ſpeaker whom we have choſen, till 
he be approved of by the ſting. 
Sir Thomas Lee.] The thing 
may be ſo drawn, as that we may 
not yield the point in the leaſt. 
Mr. Broome Whorwood. ] If this 


give it up. I have fat long enongh 
here to ſee that our rights have 
been attempted, and what is our 
Tight I will never part with. 

Colonel Titus.] I think you are 
not ripe for any ſuch petition, till 
you have an anſwer from the king 
whether we ſhall have longer time 
granted to us or not, 


Vol. VI. 


4 


e 
Mr. Hampden.] Suppoſe the 
king makes you no anſwer. Can 


you give your country a better ac- 


count and anſwer of what you 


have done already, that that you 


were about to make an humble 
repreſentation to the king? I know 


no reaſon why we ſhould not 


about it preſently; and that three 


or four may withdraw to prepare 


it, let the iſſue be what it will. 
Mr. Williams.] In this you give 
the king no occaſion of offence. 
This may poflibly be called A 
remonſtrance.“ But I would not 
vapour with a petition, and I 


would give no occaſion of offence. 


Sir Edward Dering.] If Mr. 
Seymour be our ſpeaker, we may 
lie under the penalty of 5o0l. for 
acting before we are qualified, by 
taking the oaths, and ſubſcribing 
the teſt, &c. at the table. I would 
ſtay this matter moved for, till you 


have an anſwer from the king. 


Lord Ruſſel reports, That, ac- 


cording to command, they have 


attended the king, and his majeſty 
1s pleaſed to make this anſwer to 
the meſſage, viz. I have con- 
fidered your meſſage, and do con- 
ſent to a farther time for you 


to conſider, till Tueſday next: 


And as I would not have my pre- 
rogative encroached upon, fo I 
would not encroach upon your 


privilege; if a third perſon can- 


not be found out for an expedicnt 


in the mean time.” 
be your right, keep it; if not, 


| F 
Serjeant Streete.] When the 


difference was between the lords 


and commons, in the caſe of Sir 
Samuel Barnardiſton, which you 
laboured under, the king found 


out an expedient. That being the 


caſe, I will preſume to name a 

third perſon for ſpeaker. (But 

he was not ſuffered.) | 
* 


Mr. 
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Mr. Garroway.] You have had 
a gracious anſwer from the king. 
If in this time we have not lefſen- 
ed his prerogative in what we 
Have done, we may confider far- 
ther of it ; and as long as the king 
has given us time, I would con- 
fider of it, and you -may confider 
of it. Vf. 
Mr. Williams.] I wonder that 
now it ſhould be propoſed to name 
a third perſon, ſince the king has 
given you great time for delibera- 
tion. If you name a third perſon, 
| you give up your right. I am as 


ready for Mr. Powle (named by 


Streete) as any man; but your an- 
ſwer yeſterday from the chancellor 
was about rejecting your ſpeaker 
by the king's. prerogative. And 
will you fet down and pive up 
your right for a compliment? If 


the future! Mr. Powle is a gen- 


every man conſider the right of the 
commons of England. 5 
 - Sir John Knight. ] It is all one, 
. if you name a 3 or third per- 

ſon; it is equally giving up your 


right to name a third or a ſecond. 


Here were two in conteſt, and 
both were equally named. I move, 
therefore, that, as the king is 
pleaſed to give us till Tueſday 
next, to conſider, &c. to chuſe 
ſome perſon, &c. that we may draw 
a petition to the king, to ſet out 
our right in chuſing a ſpeaker. 
| Mr. Sacheverell.] I am not for 
any queſtion at this time; becauſe 


many gentlemen know not what 


was ſaid by the chancellor to us 
yeſterday. In this caſe, I would 


ſend to ſearch the lords books, to 


know whether a refuſal or diſ- 
miſſing our ſpeaker is there enter- 
ed. And as the king has given 
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occaſion of offence that might — 
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make uſe of 


gg ng; be Wa books fo 
r 


it to ſearch the 


what the king has ſaid by the chan. 


cellor, to ſhape your anſwer ac- 
cordingly. 5 
Mr. Williams.] The very words 
were, That the choice of the 


commons of their ſpeaker was 


diſmiſſed.. : 

Mr. Hampden.] I went to look 
into the lords journal, and there is 
no entry made yet of any thing, 
but in the minute-book only; and 


what you do muſt be a debate 


grounded upon that. 

Sir John Ernly.] Now you are 
putting yourſelves in a way to 
inform yourſelves of the chancel- 
lor's ſpeech, &c. and now it is ſo 
freely declared on both ſides, I 
think it is well moved to adjourn 


Tf till Monday. 
ſo, farewell chufing a ſpeaker for 


So the houſe adjourned till Mon- 


day, by the clerk, as before. 


tleman of great value; but let 


Monday, March 10. 
The ſearch of the lords journal 
JJ 
Sir Tho. Lee.] I am one of 
thoſe whom you commanded to 
ſearch the lords journal, and, ac- 
cording to the order of the houſe, 
we went to the lords houſe, where 


we ſearched the journal, but we 


found no entry made, but ſome 
minutes of the lord chancellor's 


_ ſpeech in a paper; but the lord 


chancellor had taken the paper to 
correct, and we ſhould have them 


as ſoon as they were done. 
Mr. Sacheverell.} Seeing you 


can do nothing with theſe minutes, 


I would do ſomething without 


them, and not fit ſtill till the lords 
have adjourned till Tueſday, Tho 
I am confident of our right, yet 
at this time I would give the leaſt 


3 TV” SW 


has proceeded in things 
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and proceed by ſuch gentle ſteps 
as may give the king no cauſe of 
offence ; nor thoſe near the king, 
to poſſeſs him that we have done 
ſo. 
and yet put no queſtion upon it. 
For this reaſon, I have taken ſome 
Pains to look back how the houſe 


nature ; and of thoſe, the gentleſt 
proceedings. This is owned on 
all hands, that anciently the 
ſpeaker made no excuſe, nor had 
the houſe order from the king to 
chuſe a ſpeaker. 5 Rich. II. and 


2 Hen. IV. was the firſt excuſe 


that was made. But I would take 
notice of one thing. Though of 


late, ſpeakers, it is true, have made 
| excuſes, &c. yet it is as true, that 
the king has admitted them ſpeakers. 


But they have made none, but by 
leave of 


fore the ſpeaker was approved by 
the king, two or three days, the 
houſe not only made an order to 


elect another ſpeaker inſtead of 


Sir Francis Bacon, but in this ſeſſion 


1 James, the king was adviſed, 


* That freedom of ſpeech, and the 
uſe of the reſt of the privileges of the 


bhouſe of commons, were ex gratia, 


and not ex debito; and the king 
ſent them a letter, That he was 
ſatisfied with it.” But the com- 
mons addreſſed farther, by way of 
repreſentation, how the uſage of 


| Parliament had been, in that mat- 
ter, in an humble petition, * that 


their privileges might be continued 


by way of decency, but not to yield 


their right.” But as to the matter 
now before us, I would only ſtate 


the caſe to the king, by way of re- 


preſentation, © how uſage of par- 


liament has been, and wait hie gra- 


I would look a little back, 


of this 


this houſe of commons. 
1 James, out of the journal: be- 


cious anſwer; and I doubt not but 
the king will ſee that he is wrong- 
fully informed in the matter, and 
will give ſach an anſwer as will ſa- 
tisfy the kingdom Add I propoſe 
that the queſtion may be for a re- 
preſentation, &c. | | 


Mr. Hampden. ] I wiſh this mat- 


ter was come to ſuch an end as 
might give ſatisfaftion both to the 
king and the houſe. I am not yet 


ſo clear as ſtifly to aſſert our right, 


nor keep up our claim. The king 
gave us a gracious anſwer, and it 


took exceedingly with me, and I 


would have you acknowledge it. 
The right of election of our 
ſpeaker no man can contradict. If 
the king has a right to chuſe our 
ſpeaker, it had been moſt proper 


when we were before the king. But 
there is no diſtinction of privy 
the 


counſellors from others in 
houſe, that their preſence is ne- 
ceſſary when a ſpeaker is choſen, 
or that they muit propoſe him; 
unleſs they make a diſtinction of 
themſelves. You have now choſen 
a gentleman for your ſpeaker 
unanimouſly; one whom you 
thought qualified for the employ- 
ment, and who, you had reaſon to 


think, would have been accept- 


able to the king. But if privy 


counſellors muſt propoſe a ſpeaker, + 


and neceſſarily be preſent at the 
choice; if there be no privy coun- 
ſellors of the houſe, by that con- 


ſequence you muſt have no ſpeaker. 
But the chancellor ſaid, The 


king had other employment for 
him.” Surely that was an ex- 
temporary excuſe, for a member 
of parliament ought not to be em- 
ployed elſewhere. I hope that, 
in this matter, you will make ſuch 
a repreſentation to the king, as 
| £4 8 - 
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may have a favourable anſwer, and 
ſo you may be let into the ſervice 
of the king and kingdom; and I 


would have ſome gentlemen with- 


draw and pen it. 


Sir John Ernly.] You have an 


undoubted right of election of 
your ſpeaker. It was hinted here, 
and confirmed by practice, That 
no man was ever named here. for 
ſpeaker by the ſecretaries of ſtate, 
or the privy counſellors, in the 
king's name ;* for the choice 1s 
in the commons, and it 1s un- 
doubted that the refuſal of a 
ſpeaker, when choſen, is of right 
in the king. I will give you the 
Opinion of lawyers ; that election 
is in one place, and approbation 
in another; as in choice of biſhops. 


When a perſon is named, probably 


he is approved of by the king ; 
it is a thing compounded, and ge- 
nerally there is ſuch an intimation 
that he is acceptable both to the 
king and the houſe. The king 
has declared, That he will not 
touch a hair of your privileges; 
but as good lawyers as any in 
England are of opinion, that the 
king has and may diſapprove of 
your Choice. 
I James, of Serjeant Philips, who 


was choſen ſpeaker, ſome things 


Preparatory might be done, in or- 
der to filling the houſe, &c. 
the broad ſeal for the writs was not 
iſſued out for ſome time after, 


Aﬀert the privilege of your elec- 


tion as much as you pleaſe, but J 


woyuld make no more matter of it 


than to ſtate the thing. But as to 
the ſpeaker's being conſtantly ap- 
proved by the king, you have 
choſen a perſon that has always 


been acceptable to him, and there- 


fore he has been always approved: 


_ as Sir Edward Turner, and Mr. 
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As to that cited, 


But 


Seymour twice choſen, Sir Robert 


Sawyer, and Sir Job Charlton were. 


Sir Thomas Lee.] Ernly has 
moved you for a third perſon to be 
ſpeaker ; but that cannot be, be- 
cauſe there is no ſecond perſon ap- 
pears ; ſo that can be no expedient. 
But what has been propoſed about 
the repreſentation is moſt modeſt. 
Ernly ſays, That in 1 James, 
&c. the broad ſeal was not iſſued 
out for ſome time after, but yet the 
broad ſeal was iflued out upon the 
authority of the ſpeaker's warrant 
precedent. The beſt thing you can 
do is, to leave the thing as it was 
before you ſtirred it by the repre- 
ſentation. I doubt not but when 
you bring not the king in queſtion, 


the king will let it ſtand as it did, 


How in the world could we chuſe a 
perſon morelikely to ſatisfy the king 
than Mr, Seymour, who, as Ernly 
ſays, has been twice approved? 
Popham had been a ſoldier, and was 
diſabled by his wounds for the ſer- 
vice; and there a cauſe was aſſign- 
ed for diſapproving the choice. If 
it be the king's prerogative to re- 
ject, &c. as is pretended, ſuch an 
expedient, by repreſentation, may 

be found out. If you do other- 


wiſe, you have ſpent ſo much time 


very ill, if you preſent another 
ſpeaker, and give all up. 
Sir Thomas Clarges.] No non- 


claimer, no diſuſer, can take away 


right of parliament, becauſe all 
the people have an intereſt in it. 
A borough complains, That 
they have right of election of 
members of parliament, but it has 
been diſuſed:“ The ſpeaker there- 
upon ſends his warrant to the cler 
of the crown to iſſue out a writ 
for election, &c. As for the opi- 
nion of the long robe, &c. they 


may eaſily be miſtaken in this mat- 


tel, 
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ter, though they be very learned 
in the law, for they are not verſed 
in law of parliament; that is an- 
other thing. Lord Coke, though 


a very learned lawyer, was much 


miſtaken in law of parliament : 
Mr. Prynne has rectified him in 
feveral miſtakes. In the journal, 
1 king James, you will find that 
the king did think, that the uſual 
petitions, at the beginning of a 
parliament, of acceſs to his per- 
ſon, &c. were only acts of grace, 
and that he might deny them; but 
the houſe humbly repreſented to 
him, That thoſe things were 
petitions of right, and- not of 
grace.“ We have a gracious prince, 
and [ hope he will not diminiſh 
our rights and privileges—petiti- 
ons of right every ordinary perfon 
claims. If a man be diſpoſſeſſed 
of his eſtate, he moves the court 
by way of petition of right, and 
the king cannot deny writs of 
error, and petitions of right, when 
demanded. In R. IPs time, there 
is no mention upon record, that 
the houſe attended the king, be- 
cauſe the king can take notice of 
no proceeding of the houſe, till 
the houſe communicates it to him. 
The commons uſually gave notice 
to the king of their choice of a 
ſpeaker, that the king might know 
who applied to him. I doubt not 
but the king is as gracious as his 


grandfather was, and will be con- 


vinced of our right in the matter 
ef a ſpeaker, 5 
Mr. Goring. ] Some worthy per- 
ſons have taken pains to ſearch 
precedents. I would know whe- 
ther any perſon but a privy coun- 
ſellor uſually propoſes a ſpeaker ? 
And then the king, without doubt, 
knows before-hand who the ſpeaker 
is, I have heard gentlemen former- 


approbation, and he hoped that 


privileges. 
ſuch precedents as for us to adhere 


3 
ly allege it, as an exception againſt 
Mr. Seymour, that he was a privy 
counſellor, and therefore excepted 
againſt him for being ſpeaxker. 
Sir John Cloberry.] I am glad 
to ſee the houſe in ſo excellent a 
temper to hear a debate of as 
E a concernment as can come 
fore you. Firſt it is ſaid, That 
the ſpeaker ought to be preſented 
by ſome of the privy council,” 
but I take to be the right of every 
member to preſent whom he pleaſes. 
Secondly, Whether it be our 
undoubted right ?* That is un- 
dubitable, the modification of the 
choice. It has been aſſerted by 
the maſter of the rolls, and he is 
pleaſed to call the prefenting of a 
ſpeaker to the king, a compli- 
ment only ;* which doQrine, if 
true, then we have a con/ummate 
ſpeaker; as in materia prima there 
is a capacity of receiving various 
forms. The choice of the ſpeaker 
is our undoubted right, but the 
manner totally and integrally in 
our choice. I will begin with Mr. 
Seymour, who ſat at the chair but 
a while; he made a modeſt excuſe, 
and then ſaid, The houſe cannot 
chuſe a ſpeaker but by the king's | 
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would be the only thing the king 
would deny this houſe.“ Then, as 
ſoon as the king's negative came 
down upon Mr. Seymour, it was 
thought an infringement of your 

j There were never any” 


to our firſt choice. In Hen. VI's 
time, the ſpeaker was refuſed, at 
his own requeſt (Popham.) The 
law is tender of creating a differ- 
ence between the king and his 
people, and it may be the king 
will not deny any law you adviſe _ 
him, only under this modification, 


T 3 "ON That 
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We carry the ſpeaker up to the 


That he has employment for Mr. 
Seymour.“ The ceremony of ex- 
cuſing was omitted by Mr. Sey- 
mour— Now you will reduce the 
king to ſuch a ſtrait, as either to 
give up his prerogative, or diſ- 
content his people. I will not ſay 
that we have power in this matter; 
but that we have right is not yet 
proved. I had rather give my 
eyes, hands, and head, than part 
with this power, if it be your 
right; but if it be a flower of the 


crown, I would rather die than 


take it away. A blot is no blot till 
it be hit, Therefore I move, that 
the thing may be thoroughly de- 
bated, and ſee our own title to it, 
and not carry a dough-baked repre- 
ſentation to the king, that we can- 
not maintain. | 3 


Soon after Sir John Cloberry had 
made an end of his ſpeech, ſome 
merrily-diſpoſed gentlemen ſent a 
note from hand to hand about the 
houſe, ſealed up, with this ſuper- 
_ ſcription ; «+ To the right honour- 
able lord Cloberio, baron Dough- 
baked, earl of Conſummation and 
Modification, marquis of Materig 
Prima. Frank Danby. WE 


Bir Harbottle Grimſtone. Some- | 


thing fell from Cloberry that does 


a little concern me, of a word 


ſlipped from me, That the pre- 
ſenting the ſpeaker to the kin 
was a compliment, &c.“ I ſpoke 
what I meant, viz. That the 
choice of a ſpeaker is an act done 
by the houſe, and there needed 
nothing more to be done.” When 
we are called by the authority of 
the king's writ, ſurely it is to do 
ſome work, and 1 believe there 
never was more work to do than 
now. Nothing but an a& of om- 
nipotence can carry us through it, 


lords bar, to let the king know 
whom we have made choice of ; 
and he is as much accompliſhed to 
do our work, to colle& debates for 
a queſtion, that every man may 
ſay aye or no, clearly to the que- 
ſtion, as if he was preſented to the 
king, &c. It is not how things 


will be conſtrued elſewhere, but 


naturally here. When I had the 
honour to ſerve here as ſpeaker, in 
the convention, [1660] (chough 
the king called it a parliament, it 
has not had ſince ſo great a repu- 
tation,) I was then weak in my 


health; but thus much I remem 


ber, that when we were in de- 


| bates, before the king came hither, 


I was commanded to wait upon 


the king with the ſubmiſſion of the 


houſe, and after I had been at the 


lords bar, &c. we had occafion to 


carry up votes. If ever the ſpeaker 


had made excuſe, and preſented 
himſelf for the king's approbation, 


the trayſport of joy for the king's 
comune might have put us upon 
1t, Mr. 

exceptions at what I then ſaid at 
the lords bar, viz. « That I had 
not full order for what I ſaid, and 


was too laviſh of my tongue.“ If 


a ſpeaker, carried up to the lords 
houſe, as Mr. Seymour was, and 
though he excuſed not the accept- 


g ing of the employment, yet ſaid, 


He ſtood for the king's appro- 
bation,* which he was not inſtruct- 


ed to do, he might well be repri- 


manded. I am willing to comply 
with any expedient in this matter 
but I would not part with our right. 

Serjeant Maypard,] Gentlemen, 
I will tell you what I have ob- 


ſerved in my time. Cloberry did 


well to diſtribute what he had to 


diſcourſe of ; but it is not now 


ſeaſon- 


William Pierpoint took 
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ſeaſonable to make a formal deter- 
mination of the thing. When TI 
heard the queſtion firſt, I thought 
it out of all queſtion, but it is not 
ſo clear and ſatisfactory to me, 
though I am the king's ſer- 
jeant, and ſo ſworn to maintain 
the king's prerogative. —Hannibal 
ad portas, Catilina intra mænia. In 
Haman's conſpiracy againſt the 
2 Ahaſuerus gave them li- 
erty to ſpeak for themſelves, and 
Haman was hanged upon the ſame 
gallows he had prepared for Mor- 
decai. But as to the point in que- 
ſtion, T had a clear opinion, led 
by my lord Coke, of two hundred 
years practice, that in that time 
there was no ſuch thing as a 
public ſpeaker till 15 Edw. III. 
He ſaid ſo, but I find it not. 
5 R. II. there was a preſentment 
of a ſpeaker. I do but obſerve this, 
though I do not make any con- 
cluſion on one ſide or other. Some- 
times it is found that the ſpeaker 
goes up to the lords houſe, and 
_ Exerciſes his oratory in excuſing 
_ himſelf, and ſometimes not; but 
never that the ſpeaker deſired the 
king's approbation, anciently. This 
ſpeaker, Seymour, after you have 
choſen him, makes his excuſe, and 


you refuſe it, and he goes up to 


the king and makes it, and carries 
his excuſe to another place—This 
is a breach of your privilege. That 


of Sir John Popham was a real 


Excuſe, and there was a neceſſity 
to conſtitute another ſpeaker, for 
it is impoſſible that a body of this 
nature can be without a ſpeaker. 
It may be, I may change my opi- 
nion with that modeſty which be- 
comes me. I know not what clearly 
to ſay in it. It is hard that it 
ſhould be the king's prerogative, 
and yet never exerciſed ; and to be 


defired approbation. 


things ſpend your time; and your 


cil. He is ſo much your ſervant as 
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called a compliment,“ we may 
be complimented out of our right, 
and this ſpeaker in his ſpeech has 
done it. I know not that ever 
any one ſpeaker was refuſed by the 
king, nor ever any anciently that 
Pardon me 
if I ſay it, we have had ſuch great 
diſorders intra menia, of ſheriffs 
double returns, &c. that theſe 
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enemies, and popery, will grow 
upon you. Therefore I move 
that you will not wave your pri- 
vilege, nor determine the thing, 
but take ſuch conſideration in it 
that you deſert not your right, nor 
impoſe upon the king. I am afraid 
of that objection againſt Mr. Sey- 
mour, his being of the privy coun- 


to be your ſpeaker. May not the 
king ſhow you the reaſon why he 
approves not of your choice, viz. 
That he has deſigned him for 1 
an embaſly ? — As yet he has ſhow- _ 0. 

ed you no reaſon. I would not ſo 1 
much preſs upon the king, but 
lay aſide your right rather than 
hazard him and the kingdom. | 
Sir Henry Capel.] Some rights 
are more in nature than others: 
that cannot be denied. This right 
of our ſpeaker, &c. is ſo in its 
own nature. What the ſpeaker 
deſires of the king, * Acceſs to 
his perſon,” is in the nature of 
parliament, whether it be aſked, 
or no. Whether this be of that 
nature, now the commons have 
choſe a ſpeaker, that we have right 
to him, &c. I offer not to deter- 
mine. Whatever that right is, 
there is a time of declaring that 
right, and I think it the prudence 
of the houſe not to declare it now 
the king is coming towards you. 
As to what is moved, to appoint 
„ ſome 
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Tome gentlemen to draw an humble 


addreſs and repreſentation to the 


king, we come hither to ſerve our 
king and country, and I am not 
againſt it, OS : 

Mr. Vaughan. ] This is an un- 
lucky omen, to ſtumble at the 
threſhold, and I rather wonder 
that from ſach excellent cauſes 
ſhould proceed ſuch pernicious ef- 
fects. We have elected a ſp:aker, 
that, one would think, the king 
had elected himſelf; io acceptable 
to the king! You ſeem to aſſert 
your right in the choice of your 
fſpeaker. I would know if the 
king's anſwer in this manner, with- 


dut any cauſe ſhown, may be re- 


peated ad infinitum? The 17th of 
Richard II. was the firſt time a 
ſpeaker was preſented to the king 
on record. 2 Hen. IV. was the 
firſt time the king required you to 
chuſe a ſpeaker. There is a great 
difference betwixt rejection of a 


ſpeaker by the king, and admit- 


ting his excuſe. That being the 
caſe, where do we impoſe on the 
king ? It is adviſed, © That ſome 


_ gentlemen may withdraw to make 1 
à petition by way of repreſenta- 


tion, &c.“ but in that I would 
aſſert our right, and I doubt not, 
but if the king conſults his own 


royal heart, it will have good 


effect. But by a gentleman's ar- 
gument, if you have no privy 
counſellors to propoſe, &c. you 
can have no ſpeaker choſen, and it 
is not neceſſary a privy counſellor 
Hogs propor; :&c, oooh 
Onrdered, That an humble repre- 


ſentation be made to his majeſty, 


in the matter relating to the ſpeak er 
contained in the lord chancellor's 
Tpeech.. - | : | 
Th Tueſday, March 11. 
Mr. Powle reports the reprg- 
ſentation, &e, as follows: 


REGISTER 


Me your majeſty's moſt loyal 


and dutiful ſubje&s, the commons 
in this preſent parliament aſſem- 
bled, do, with all obedience, return 
your majeſty moſt hearty thanks 
for the favourable reception and 
gracious anſwer your majeſty was 


pleaſed to return to our laſt meſſage, 


wherein your majeſty was pleaſed 
not only to allow us longer time 


to - deliberate of what was de- 


livered to us by the lord chancel- 
lor, relating to the choice of 2 
ſpeaker, but likewiſe to expreſs ſo 
great a care not to infringe our 
privileges: and we deſire your 
majeſty to believe, that no ſubjects 
ever had a more tender repard, 


than ourſelves, of the rights of 


your majeſty, and your royal pre. 


W e which we ſhall always 


acknowlege to be veſted in the 


crown, for the benefit and pro- 
tection of your people. And 
therefore, for the clearing all 
doubts that may ariſe in your royal 


mind, upon this occaſion now be- 
fore us, we crave leave humbly to 
repre to your majeſty, that it 
is 


ſpeaker, and to perform the ſer- 
vice of the houſe, and that the 
ſpeaker, ſo elected, and preſented, 
according to cuſtom, hath, by the 
conſtant practice of all former ages, 
been continued ſpeaker, and exe- 
cuted that employment, ugleſs 
ſuch perſons have beęn excuſed for 


ſome corporal diſeaſe, which hath 


been alleged by themſelves, or 
ſome others in their behalf, in full 
parliament. According to this 
uſage, Mr. Edward Seymour was 
unanimouſly choſen, upon the con- 


ſideration of his great abilities and 


ſufficiency for that place, of which 
we had large experience in the laſt 
N Mr parliament, 


is the undoubted right of the com- 
mons to have the free election of 
one of their members to be their 
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arliament, and was preſented by 


us to your majeſty as a perſon we 


conceived would every way be 
moſt acceptable to your majeſty's 
royal judgment : this being the 
true ſtate of the caſe, we do in all 
humility lay it before your ma- 
jeſty's view, hoping that your ma- 
jeſty, upon due conſideration of 
former precedents, will reſt ſatis- 
fied with our proceedings, and will 
not think ſit to deprive us of ſo ne- 
ceſſary a member, by employing 
him in any other ſervice; but to 
give us ſuch a gracious anſwer, as 
your majeſty and your royal pre- 
deeeſſors have always done hereto- 
fore, upon the like occaſions ; that 
ſo we may, without more loſs of 
time, proceed to the diſpatch of 
thoſe important affairs, for which 
we are called hither, wherein we 
doubt not but we ſhall ſo behave 
ourſelves, as to give an ample teſti- 
mony to the whole world of our 
duty and affection to your majeſty's 


ſervice, and of our care of the 


peace and proſperity of your king- 
doms. 12 55 
Ordered, That Mr. Noel, Mr. 
Powle, Lord Cavendiſn, Lord Ruſ- 
ſel, Sir Robert Carr, and Sir John 
Ernly, do wait on his majeſty with 
the ſaid repreſentation. 5 
Who being returned, Mr. Powle 
reports his majeſty's anſwer; which 
was to this effet;: 
Gentlemen, 
All this is but loſs of time; and 
therefore I command you to go 
back to your houſe, and do as I 
have directed you.“ ; 


[Debate.] 
Mr. Sacheverell.] I never knew 
before that ſuch a repreſentation 
was loſs of time.“ I took this re- 
preſentation to be as modeſt and 
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dreſs the king again. 


dutiful as could be, Divers re- 
preſentations have been former]! 
made to his majeſty, upon ſeveral 


occaſions, and I did expect that we 


ſhould have had ſuch an anſwer 
to this; and we might reaſon- 
ably expect as gracious an an- 
ſwer as formerly, there being 
nothing but duty in it. But the 
gentlemen that gave us this an- 
ſwer, would not let the kin 
ive us a direct anſwer, becauſe 
it would be under examination 
here. Therefore they have taken 
this courſe. It ſeems, they think 
it loſs of time' to inform his 
majeſty of the ſtate of the caſe 
about a ſpeaker. But I would ad- 
In the caſe 
of the declaration, ſome time ſince, 
we did not make one addreſs, but 
three, and had ome rougher an- 


ſwers from his majeſty than this. 


Let us juſtify it to the world, that 
we have done nothing, but in all 
duty to maintain our rights. And 
I move, that we may addreſs the 
king, that he would pleaſe to take 
our repreſentation into farther con- 
{ideration, and give us a gracious 


anſwer, p 


Lord Cavendiſh.] I am not of 
opinion that this interruption pro- 
ceeds from the ſame counſels, &c. 
—The laſt diſſolved parliament 
was uneaſy to them; and in this, 
here are too many men of quality 
and eſtates to diminiſh the rights 
of the crown. On the one fide, 
TI do not fear this will break this 
R and on the other ſide, 

would not gratify the deſigns of 
ill men. It is moſt proper for us 
now to conſider, whether this thing 
will admit an expedient. The 


ſpeaker may be made a lord, a 


judge, or an ambaſſador; and that 
ends the diſpute. Whereas ſome 
- 5 men 
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fancy that the ſpeaker is not made 
without the king's approbation; 
if ſo, we give up our right— Till 
the king approves, or rejects, it is 
bis choice of the ſpeaker, and not 
ours. I would have ſome gentle- 
man propoſe whether there may not 
be an expedient in this caſe. 
Mr. Bennet.] This is playing 
at French hot-cockles. I would 
not, in this, gratify the deſigns of 
ill men, who have thrown this 
bone amongſt us. This is to back 
and mount the colt with a ſnaffle, 
and then to bring him on to a bitt 
and curb. This great aſſembly is 
not to be bought nor ſold, but, I 
fear, the laſt was. It is an expedi- 
ent, that Mr. Seymour comes not 
to the houſe ; his abſence is an ex- 

edient; but ſtill aſſert your right. 
Frould not hon, - : 


im that is named 


by the privy council, (Meres) but 


ſome other. | 

'Sir Thomas Lee. | I never took 
that for an expedient, that was a 
total quitting of your right. I 
think, time is precious; but I do 


not think that if this matter be 


not quieted, the parliament will be 
diſſolved. I have ſeen anſwers 

from the king much blacker than 
this. This caſe is of a very great 
nature, and if once things of this 
kind come to be refined by di- 
ſtinctions in debate, we may refine 
away the greateſt privileges we 
have. One parliament called fo 
ſoon after another has not been for 
ſome time, That called in 1640 
fat but three weeks, and the king 
repented half an hour after he had 


diſſolved it, and then another was 


cailed; and there 1s no danger to 
the kingdom though we are ſent 
away. And wherein does a new 
_ parliament differ? They are the 
people ſtill in another parliament, 
and I hope no man will be alarmed 
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with that. 
Seymour is abſent; he knows not 


what place to fit in, without dif. 


pleafing the king. The king an- 
ſwers your repreſentation, that 


this is loſing time,' and there is 
nothing remaining upon your 


books whom you have choſen for 


ſpeaker (for till you are qualified 


by the teſts you can enter no- 


thing;) but it is entered upon the 


lorde book, That your choice 


of Mr. Seymour is diſcharged, and 
you are directed to chuſe another 


man.“ And what privilege will 


you gain by the expedient? When 


the practice has been always with 
you of chuſing, you will get no 


reputation by an expedient. 1 
would addreſs the _ again in 
or 


this, &c. and hope ucceſs. 


When ſecretary Williamſon was 


committed to the Tower, the laſt 
parliament, the commons had an 
anſwer, &c, and rougher things 
followed: the act for the militia 
was rejected. But if you addreſs 
again, I hope the king will anſwer 
you by the advice of his council. 
Mr. Vaughan. 
15 not now, whether you ſhall in- 
fiſt upon Mr. Seymour for ſpeaker, 


&c. but your being called. hither 
to conſult de arduis regni negotiis. 


When your privileges are invaded, 
what way have you to do what 
you came hither for? I ſpeak now 
becauſe the parliament 1s ruining— 
Perhaps our prince is miſinformed, 


and he does not look upon our 
Whatever 


paper, nor conſider it. 
you do afterwards, preſs your pa- 


per now; but at the beginning of 


a parliament, do not give up your 
right. | 
Mr. Williams.] This is no! loſs 
of time,“ but will be loſs of 
right,” if you inſiſt not upon your 
privileges, And plainly, if the 
| | "=" --— ans 


I wonder that Mr. 


Your queſtion 


right be with us, ſhall we ſit ſtill, 
and let it be invaded? And you, 


in parliament give away the right 


of parliament ? Acquieſce in your 
right, one way or \other, and have 
a fair queſtion for it, and part not 
with it ſo eaſily, _ 

Colonel 1 
time under ſome diſorder and great 
fear. This matter before us re- 
quires as great and ſerious conſi- 
deration as any thing that has hap- 
pened in my time. When the laſt 
parliament left things, many things 


I ſpeak at this 


concerning the gentlemen in the 


Tower were undiſcovered; and 
many were under the fear of it. 
This is ſo 
ſcarce a man but will be deſcant- 
ing upon this point. Undoubt- 
edly your ſpeaker is choſen, and 
ought not to be rejected with- 
out cauſe ſhown why; but -thoſe 
are not true conſequences, © That 
the king may, by the ſame reaſon, 


refuſe all ſpeakers and bills too.“ 


I defire to do that here, that, if 
any miſchief follows upon it, we 
may anſwer it. We have ſhown 
our opinion of Mr. Seymour, and 
have ſtuck to him as long as we 
could. It ſeems, the king has oc- 
caſion for him, and you may chuſe 


a third perſon; whoever does this, 
I am apt to think, will do more. 


I defire none will prejudge. —— 
Greater things than this muſt be 
debated. Whoever threw in the 
bone, the king will ſee that we 
ſtep over this to oblige him—T 
hope he will let us go currently in 
our buſineſs. The king's anſwer 
to me looks as if ſome ſuch thing 
was reſolved on, and then I doubt 
whether we are able to anſwer to 
God and thoſe that ſent us hither, 
in the reſult, if we too much inſiſt 
upon our right, &c. In the choice 
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plain a thing, that 


order by 
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of a third perſon, it loſes not our 
liberty, but, I believe, gains a 
ſtep. . en 
Mr. William Harbord.] I was 
never reduced to ſo great a ſtrait 
how to give my opinion, as I am 
now. Did I think this was giving 
up your rights, I would be the 
laſt man that ſhould give my con- 
ſent to it. I think the king has 
power to deny his approbation of 
a ſpeaker, Suppoſe it ſhould fo 
fall out that any parliament ſhould 
make choice of a ſpeaker to-day, 
and that gentleman ſhould be fo 
unhappy as to wound any man, 
and that man be in danger of his 
life, and the king ſhould ſay, I 
am informed of ſuch a thing: 
Or that the ſpeaker you had choſen 
had had a hand in this conſpiracy 
of the papiſts He was taken to 


Sir Harbottle Grimſtone. ] Really 
we are in great diſorder, as to 
arguments, on both ſides. The 
point in debate is the king's ap- 
probation and reprobation of a 
ſpeaker cholen—As well give it 
up and monſtrari digitis— The 
ſpeaker we have choſen, Mr, Sey- 
mour, has declared his abilities 
And ſome ſpeakers may ſo ſpoil a 
queſtion that you may never do 
any buſineſs. If the king has 
ſuch a prerogative, that the king 
may ſay No,“ to our choice, 
it may ſerve a turn to knock an- 
other ſpeaker down as well as this, 
and ſo we ſhall become utterly uſe- 
leſs to the intent we were ſent hi- 
ther for. In this great ſtrait, if 
an expedient could be found out, 
if we could make our claim on re- 
cord, as well as the king's refuſal 
on the lords book ; but that appears - 
there, and ours does not, and is no 
where for us. As this now ſtauds, 

| were 


nmeſs to hear one another. 
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were there not ſomething elſe in 
the caſe, we would eaſily part with 
it. It 4s a great ad vantage for the 
king to ſet up his throne in the 
Hearts of his people — There will 
de great difficulty in an expedi- 
ent in this matter; and that muſt 
be with great patience and kind- 
If the 
king pleaſes to call Mr. Seymour 
to the lords houſe, all is free and 
at liberty, and we may proceed to 
the choice of another, and our 


privileges will be ſafe, &c. But 


-fince we are between two rocks, it 
becomes prudent men to go where 
the leaſt danger 1s—But I know 
not what to propoſe. _ 
Sir Edward Dering.] I am not 
fo ſuperſtitious, that, becauſe we 
| fumbled at the threſhold, we ſhould 


leave off our journey; and I hope 


we ſhall be at our journey's end. 
I hoped, that, after two or three 
days, and the conſideration of the 
merits of the perſon, and our 
Choice, the king would have ad- 
mitted Mr. Seymour, &c. But ſee- 
ing he does not, I would proceed 
to another choice. There is no 
precedent directly in the caſe, of 
our power, &c. In this doubtful 


caſe, I would conſider in prudence 


what is to be done. All know our 
diſſatisfactions at home, and that 
we have a powerful enemy abroad. 
| We have a reſtleſs faction at home 
of | xe We are 1n a very bad 
and helpleſs condition. 

the king ſhould diſſolve this par- 
liament, upon this point, and call 


another, it will be a diſcourage- 


ment to gentlemen to come again ; 
and if there be no other conſe- 
quence of our pains than to fit but 
'a week, gentlemen will not be 
ambitious of that truſt. Conſider 
whether we can anſwer it to the 


inference. 


Suppoſe 
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country, if we break upon this 
point, If it be ſaid, That if 
the king refuſes one ſpeaker, he 
may refuſe five hundred, and 
has not refuſed any, theſe hun. 
dreds of years," that is a ſtrange 
I think it the beſt ex. 
pedient to chuſe a third perſon, 
Mr, Garroway.] I am not much 
frighted, nor much invited to fit, 
ſince I find, at the beginning, 
what entertainment you are likely 
to have at the latter end of the par. 
liament. We are only unhappy 
that the king does not conſider our 
repreſentation—Let us try the 
king, whether he will or no, for | 
one day, I would not yield up 
our right, and, I believe the king 
will find out an expedient, and 
neither infringe your liberty nor 
his own prerogative. I have known 
whole ſeflions defeated in a day, 


by a prorogation, and if this be 


done, by the ſame counſel it may 
be again. I pray that with all duty 
imaginable, the king may be far. 
ther addreſſed in the matter; and 
if he will not give us an anſwer, 
then I would put the queſtion of 
„% ( 
Sir Thomas Clarges.] This point 
of prerogative, that has ſtuck theſe 
hundreds of years, will raiſe that 


other ſcruple to break you. There 


is great difference betwixt matters 
of grace and matters of right. 


This of chuſing our ſpeaker, &c. 


is ſo much of the eſſence of par- 
liament, that we eannot part with 
it. When was any Dealer, that 
was preſented, ever refuſed ? If 
nothing of that be, but abſolute 
power in the king; ſuppoſe five 
or ſix ſubſidies ſhould be demand- 
ed, and you make application to 
the king, That the commons 
are poor and cannot raiſe on 

ally 


all,' and the king ſhould anſwer, 
G0 your ways, conſider what I 

have ſaid, and raiſe them, —[I 
am afraid that, when you have 
choſen your ſpeaker, and that is 
over, ſtill you will have blocks 
and interpoſitions in the way, and 
ill counſellors will be encouraged 
to adviſe yet worſe. The ſame an- 


ſwer may be given to our three re- 


queſts of Freedom of ſpeech, 
&c. which are uſually made by the 
ſpeaker, &c. In 1 James, the com- 
mons made a long repreſentation of 
their right to thoſe three privileges 
of parliament. If my borough that 
I ſerve for ſhould aſk me, Why 


we did not chuſe another ſpeaker ?? 


I will anſwer, © Becauſe I will not 
part with their right.“ I adviſe, 
therefore, that we do as we have 
done in the former king's time, in 
the petition of right ; that we ap- 
ply to the king for a better anſwer 
to our repreſention. 
Serjeant Maynard.] This is not 
a queſtion to put the ruin of a na- 


tion upon. The laſt parhament, 


purſuing things with zeal and 
truth, yet were diſſolved. I could 
not have believed it. I believe 
that gentlemen have in this matter 
ſpoken their hearts, and I believe 
I ſhall ſpeak mine too. What is 
your evidence for this right that 
you pretend to? From R. II's and 
Hen. IV's time, there has been no 


denial of the ſpeaker that you 
have choſen, &c. Becauſe it has 
not been denied, cannot it be de- 


nied? Why do you let the ſpeaker 
excuſe himſelf at the lords bar, 
and not accept his excuſe here? If 


a man can ſnow the fruits of his 
ancient poſſeſſion, though his evi- 


dence be loſt, yet that goes a great 
way. It is ſaid, By this we ſhall 
loſe our privileges, and ſpeakers 
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may be rejected without end,” It 
cannot be preſumed that our 


ſpeakers may be rejected till one 


be got for the turn; that will be 


too groſs, We come here for the 
good of the king's crown, and the 


government, and poſterity, as well 


as for our own preſent good. If 
we demand juſt laws of the king, 
he grants or rejects them, and it is 
a greater prerogative than rejecting 
or accepting a ſpeaker. That 


which aſtoniſhes me is, we have 


dangers at home and abroad—This 


matter of right is not clear to me. 


But it is clear that we ſhall be 


ruined by a breach with the king. 


Mr, Sollicitor Finch, ] I think it 
a good expedient to chuſe a third 


perſon for ſpeaker, and I think it 
not fit to repreſent to the king what 


he has twice denied us. The king's 


negative power is as much as chuſ- 


ing a ſpeaker—Not all one. 
Mr. Vaughan.] What higher 
teſtimony can a ſubject have for 


all he has than records ?—T would 


not ſhow the way here to cancel 


records. When we conſider that 
thirty laws were broken by the de- 


claration for liberty of conſcience, 
and money given for a fleet, and we 


had no fleet, money for an army 


and no war, what cannot we ſup- 
poſe ? What remedy can we have, 
when the king will not fo much as 


look upon our petition, that has all 


our rights? The ſame counſel put 


him upon this. This is but begin- 


ning to ride a parliament. Lan- 


guiſhing perſons take phyſic, not 
out of hopes to be cured, but to 
prolong their life ſome time. I 


fear that may be our caſe, 


Colonel Titus.] There are not 
worſe counſels than have been 
given by thoſe about the king, and 


] expect no better from them. No- 
body 
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body will deny that the choice of 
a ſpeaker 1s in the houſe. Lo 
Coke grants that the choice of a 
 ſpcaker is a Cong d'elir.— But the 


biſhop is choſen, in effect, and 


named by the king; 
ſpeaker is not. 


but the 
Let gentlemen 


ſhew me any law or uſage to the 
cContrary. 


If there be none, we 
have reaſon to think the king has 
no right, &c. and ſomething is 
at the bottom that we know not 
of. A ſpeaker has been choſen 


and laid aſide; but never but in 


caſe of diſability; as in Sir John 
Popham's caſe. Cheney was 


| Choſen here, and was excuſed, 


and Sir John Dorwood was choſen 


in his place, and till he came up 
to the lords to be preſented, &c. 
the king did not know of any 


body that was choſen, We all 
know that anciently the firſt de- 
mand from the commons was, 
That the king would be pleaſed 
to confirm Magna Charta and 
Charta de Foreſta. I would know 
whether the king had a right to 
annul thoſe laws; and that the 
23 were not puniſhed for 
breaking them? I ſuppoſe this to 
be our right (for all are not of 
equal moment) and all are bound 


to aſſert it, yet not to venture their 


necks upon it. This matter is 
not of that laſt importance as to 
venture the kingdom upon it. If 
the king denies one or two ſpeak- 
ers, he may deny ten, till he have 
one to ſerve a turn: It is poſſible, 
but not probable. 
the writ that calls us hither are, 
© to conſult 4% quibaſdam arduis 
regni negotizs-—and all that is to 
give money: an empty r 
and a full houſe! Will the king 
loſe his money, do you think, by 
putting by forty ſpeakers? I would 


Lord 


ing another ſpeaker. 


The words of 


not have that argument paſs, chat 


if we chuſe not another ſpeaker, 
we ſhall be diſſolved. When once 
a parliament is ſo fond of their 
places, and fo fearful of a diſſolu- 
tion, that parliament did never do 
any good. Gentlemen did not ex. 
pe ſuch an anſwer from the king; 


but when I conſider who was the 


counſellor of it, I wonder not at 
all at it. I move you to adjourn 
till to-morrow morning eight of 
the clock. 


The debate was according ad- 
journed by the elerk. 


Wedneſday, March 12. 
[The adjourned debate reſumed.] 


Sir John Cloberry.] Moves, that 
the queſtion may be put for chuſ- 


Mr. Trenchard.] The king has 


no right to reje& our ſpeaker, but 
ancient uſage has been to the con- 


trary. Conſider the nature of the 
thing; if the caſe be doubtful, we 
ought to infiſt upon it. It is a 
great inconvenience to the houſe 


to have no ſpeaker; and more for 


the king; and where it is ſo, it 
ought to turn the ſcales. We are 
told of < dangers abroad and at 
home.“ But that is more to give 
warrant for us to give our rights 
away. Thoſe perſons who for- 
merly have mite miſunderſtand- 
ings betwixt the king and parlia- 
ment, I ſee, will continue it; as 


yet you cannot honourably admit 


of an expedient. At preſent, you 
have humbly addreſſed the king, 
by way of repreſentation of your 
caſe ; and the king has given you 
ſuch an anſwer as was never yet 
given to any houſe of nen 

ou 


7 


You expoſe the honour of the houſe 
to cenſure, if you give up your 
right upon ſuch a 27 anſwer. I 
would therefore addreſs the king 
for a farther anſwer. 

Sir Hugh Cholmondeley.] As 
far as I can gueſs, this queſtion is 
better left undetermined. If the 


king can refuſe a ſpeaker, he may 


refaſe ſeveral. If the king has not 
liberty, &c. he cannot diſplace, up- 


on excuſe of infirmity, We had 


better begin anew, and leave it as 
it was. It was moved, That 
the king might cauſe nothing of 
this matter to be entered upon the 
lords journal.“ I propoſe that way 
as moſt expedient, | 

Sir John Knight.] You have ad- 
| Journed that very debate to this 
day, and your right of chuſing the 
ſpeaker is your proper debate, and 
you can go upon nothing elſe, _ 

Sir Harbottle Grimſtone.] It 
has been our work four or five days 
to find out an expedient in this 
matter, and we cannot. The king 
has been ſo adviſed, that we chuſe 
any member but one; which is as 
much as to ſay, Chuſe whom you 
will but twenty.“ Except one, and 
except twenty. It was a ſaying 
of king James, That when he call- 


ed a parliament, he let down his 


E to his people; but when 


e diſſolved a parliament, he took 
it up again; not for his pleaſure, 


but for his power.“ If one addreſs 


will not do, I am for a ſecond and 


a third to the king. 


Sir John Hewley.] I would ſerve 


my king and my country, but 
cannot be in a capacity to give up 


the cauſe for ever. Shall not we 


have our tongue to ſpeak our own 
words? As for that precedent in 
lord Coke, &c. judges do not con- 
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cern themſelves in parliament, and 
that is the reaſon they look not 
into thoſe caſes. But I believe, if 
lord Coke had been here at this 


debate, he would have changed 


his opinion. For continuance of 
this privilege for two hundred 
years is great authority. But it is 
ſaid, Ab initio non fuit fic.— It 
is a voluntary act, and no poſitive 
law; a thing done only out of 
reſpect to the king. It is ſaid, 
That a ſpeaker has been rejected 
by the king, and that is an evi- 
dence of the king's power. But 
this is materially on our fide; ex- 


ceptio probat regulam in non exceptis. 


Sir John Popham, who was reject- 
ed, was fick. This perſon, Mr. 


Seymour, not diſabling himſelf by 


any excuſe, and being a perſon ſo 
near the king as a counſellor, it is 
no breach of.reſpeCt to the king to 
make another addreſs, &c. I look 
upon it as an undoubted privilege 
of the people, and it may prove 
fatal to give 1t up, when for two 
hundred years never any ſpeaker 
was preſented to the king, bur 
Popham, and he for the cauſe of 
his diſability, &c. When Serjeant 
Philips was choſen ſpeaker, and 


placed in the chair, he iffued out 


his warrant for writs, and the great 
ſeal obeyed them, before he was 
confirmed by the king. The king 
ſays, or generally by the lord 
chancellor, Go, and chuſe your 


ſpeaker;* not «© Go to your 


houſe, and chuſe whom I no- 
minate, but * Chuſe your ſpeak- 


er:“ Shall this be taken away by 


a ſide-wind? A fafo ad jus non 

valet conſeguentia. The ſpeaker is 
our ſervant, and is he to obey his 

maſter, or no? Though the ſpeak- 
er be the greateſt commoner of 

| Eng- 
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England, yet he is not the great- 
eſt community of England. To 
Have a ſervant 1 upon a 
man, though by the king himſelf, 
will not be ſuffered by any private 
maſter, or merchant; and ſhall 1 
commons of England endure it 
The reaſon of it will give you 
light. The cafe of Mitton, in lord 
Coke's fourth Reports: the king 
created a fheriff of a county; the 
ſheriff, by virtue of his office, 
makes his under-ſheriff ; but the 
king created an under-ſheriff, The 
Judges agreed that the king could 
not do it, becauſe the high ſheriff 
was to anſwer for his deputies, 
if the king cannot. Shall the king 
put a tongue into our mouths, to 


ſpeak for us? I would make a 


re- addreſs to the king, as has been 
more dl. | 
Sir John Rereſby.] If you put 
the king upon a diſſolution of the 
parliament upon this point, though 
ſome gentlemen ſay, they do 
not fear jit, becauſe of the king's 
neceſſity for money; the king's 
neceſſity is the people's neceſſity; 
and if we have ſo little conſidera- 
tion of the king's neceſſity, the 
king may have as little of ours; 
therefore I move that you will no- 
2 ſecond or third perſon, 
Sir Thomas Exton. ] I ſhall not 
enter into the king's prerogative 
in this matter. That has been ſuf- 
_ ficiently ſpoken to, and I can add 


nothing. I am not of opinion, 
that to wave it now is to give it 


up for ever. The city is on fire, 
and one comes and blows up any 
_ houſe, which is my right, but up- 
on that extremity I wave it. No 
man will ſay that this is our right; 


and as the king has given up his 
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right by our free choice of 2 


lowance ; 
would the gentleman be in, were 
he here? Many of thoſe privileges 


ſpeaker, as he has directed you, it 
is no yielding the point 

Mr. Garroway.] It is the con- 
ſtant method of parliament, that, 
upon an adjourned debate, the 
queſtion ought to be read, 


It was read accordingly. 
Sir Edward Dering.) It feems to 


me, all circumſtances conſidered, 
the conſtant practice to the contra- 


ry—The mace comes down from 
the lords houſe before the ſpeaker, 
and does not go up before him. 


It came not down now before him; 
and I believe Mr. Seymour did 


not think himſelf well ſettled in 


the chair without the ou” al- 
and what difficulty 


we now enjoy are of later date than 
this we now pretend to. That 
the king can refuſe a fpeaker, upon 


reaſon given, we ſee has been, and 
the king has now given a reaſon, 
why he approves not of yout 


choice; © Becauſe he has employ- 
ment for Mr, Seymour in another 
place.” In ſome books, we find 


we have aſked the lords conſent. 


Onſlow, when ſpeaker here, was 


called by writ to the lords houſe to 


aſſiſt there, and he was ſent down 
hither again upon requeſt of the 
commons. 
man may be choſen. 


him out too, When you re-ad- 
dreſs the king, 1 would confider 


who put this bone amongſt us; 
and put that into the addreſs, Iam 


not afraid of diſſolving. He that 
did this will keep it inch by in 
| | A | 
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I move that a third 


Mr. Bennet. ] It is your right to 
chuſe your ſpeaker, and to turn 
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and upon hue and cry; this man 
(Danby) is as remarkable in the 


north, as ſomebody (Clifford) was 


in the weſt. 

Mr. Williams.] Vour debates 
oeught to be applied to your queſ- 
tion. To debate, that it is the 
right of the houſe to chuſe, and 
the king to refuſe a ſpeaker, I am 
ſorry to hear, that know, when your 
repreſentation to the king has 
_ plainly aſſerted the thing. When 
that appears to be your general 
opinion, I take it to be a very 
ſtrange thing now to debate the 
contrary. But fince you are gone 
out of the way, pray come in again 
and aſſert your right. Prerogative 
does and muſt conſiſt, and the eſ- 
ſence of it, as much in cuſtom as 

any of our privileges. Now the bu- 
ſineſs of the five days is to make a 
precedent in your houſe againſt 
yourſelves as it were. Dr. Exton, 
who is in another orb of the law, 


would let your right ſleep now, to 


reſume * it another time. Now 
popery and foreign fears are upon 
us! I have ever obſerved, that 
prerogative once gained was never 


got back again, and our privileges 


loſt are never reſtored, What will 
become of you when a popiſh ſuc- 
ceſſor comes, when in king Charles 
II's time, the beſt of princes, you 
gave up this privilege ? When you 
have the oppreſſion of a tyrant up- 
on you, and all ill counſels upon 
you, what will become of you? 
Now you have none to ftruggle 
with, but ill counſellors and a 
good prince. 
heavy upon counſellors as any man 
can lay it upon man, I am as will- 
ing to heal as any man, but can 


I will lay this as 


SIT. 
you lay this aſide with honour, 
having repreſented it already? He 
that made this queſtion cannot 
want another to play with, and 
then you will be ſent home maimed 
in your privileges, wounded in 


your body. This 1s like an Ita- 
lian revenge, damning the ſoul 
firſt, and then killing the body. 
The repreſentation you have de- 
livered, is very moderately pen- 
ned; and will you receive this 
manner of anſwering? When you + 
have preſented an humble petition, 
what ſort of anſwer do you re- 
ceive? Do you not, by laying 
this aſide, ſet up a worſe prece- 
dent than you have had an anſwer ? 
J have that in my mind which I 
cannot ſo well expreſs, but gen- 
tlemen may eaſily imagine. By 
good counſel, the king may heal 
all this, but it will never bein the 
power of the houſe of commons to 
retrieve it, if you give up your 
right. | | 


The ſecond. humble repreſenta- 
tion to his majeſty : 


« Moſt gracious ſovereign, 


© Whereas by the gracious an- 


ſwer your majeſty was pleaſed to 


give to our firſt meſſage in coun- 
cil, whereby your majeſty was 
pleaſed to declare a reſolution not 
to infringe our juſt rights and pri- 
vileges, we, your majeſty's moſt 
dutiful and loyal commons, were 
encouraged to make an humble 
repreſentation to your majeſty up- 
on the choice of our ſpeaker, which 


on Tueſday laſt was preſented to 


your majeſty by ſome of our mem- 


» Sir Thomas Exton was member for the univerſity of Cambridge, and 
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bers, we do, with great trouble tend him in the houſe of lords, 
. and infinite ſorrow, find by the which they did; where 
report that was made to us, by The lord chancellor ſaid, < That 
thoſe members at their return, it was his majeſty's pleaſure that 
that your majeſty was pleaſed to this parliament be prorogued to 
ive an immediate anſwer to the Saturday the i5th of March in- 
ame, without taking any farther ſtant. And accordingly it is pro- 
_ conſideration thereof; which, we rogued to that time.“ 
are perſuaded, if your majeſty yr | 
| had done, what we then offered 7 | 
to your majeſty would have ſo far Lester of the right honourable La- 
prevailed upon your royal judg- % pj, wy M. Written 
en have given your ma- during her travels in Europe, 
jeſty ſatisfaction, as to the rea- Afia, and Africa, to perſons if 
bonableneſs thereof, and preſerv- ſiinction, men of letters, Ee. 
ed us 1n your majeſty's favourable 37 different parts of Europe, 
opinion of our proceedings; and ich contain, among other cu- 
ance we do : humbly enn, mi relations, accounts of the 
chat the occaſion of this queſtion policy and manners of the Turks; 
» hath ariſen from your majeſty's 1,-.; from ſources that have 
2 dare tr 22 e ke 5 been inacceſſible to other tra- 
e caſe, we humbly be- eller: r 5 
ſeech your majeſty to take the ſaid wi ade e 
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_ repreſentation, in your farther „ | 
_ conſideration and to give us THE eaſe and elegance of the 
ſuch a gracious anſwer, that we ſtile of theſe letters fully 


may be put into a capacity to ma- juſtifies the very favourable recep- 
nifeſt our readineſs to enter into tion they have met with. It is ſo 

_ thoſe conſultations which neceſſa- common with editors to boaſt of 
nly tend to the preſervation and the works they take upon them to 
welfare of your majeſty and your uſher into the world, that we 
kingdoms.“ do not wonder at it in the preſent 
Ordered, That this be preſent- caſe; but we admire the unuſual 
ed to his majeſty by the ſame mem- art with which the boaſt is here 
bers that preſented the other re- made. The title page promiſes 
preſentation. 5 more than any other work of the 
Mir. Powle reported, That they kind could contain, for it tells us 
had preſented it to his majeſty, and the writer drew from /ources inac- 
| that his majeſty received the ſame, ceſſible to others. The preface be- 
and ſaid, T will return you an gins with diſclaiming all vaunt, 
anſwer to-morrow.” but at the ſame time challenges the 
= . | reader's higheſt approbation, under 
'Y | Thurſday, March 13. the penalty of being proved 3 
1 5 e reader incapable of reliſhing true 
The commons being met, in beauty. The advertiſement that 
_ expectation of his majeſty's anſwer, follows calls for the attention of all 
about eleven of the clock the king the nen of taſte, and all the auomen 
dent the black rod for them to at- , faſbion, to which claſſes every 


man and woman in England, who 
can read, affects to belong. We 
agree, indeed, that the traveller 
has ſtruek out a new path, and 
that it is enlivened by a certain 
vivacity and ſpirit, not common 
to travellers. We are, in par- 
ticular, ſo well pleaſed with the 
eaſe of her ſtile, that we had not 
called the purity of it in queſtion, 
had not the prefacer fixed it as 
the ſtandard of the Engliſh tongue; 
which we cannot quite admit, 
even to compliment a lady. In 
the very ſecond page, and in the 
very firſt letter, and very firſt 
day's journey out of ber own 
country, the lady begins to for- 
get her own language. She ſays 

e had woitures to carry her 
from Helvoetſluys to the Brill; 
we cannot help thinking our Eng- 
liſh word carriages would have 
been as pure and as expreflive, 
The accablied (letter xlix.) with 
viſits at Paris, in her return home, 
is, conſidering how much ſhe had 
travelled, very allowable; but there 


is in many places an affeQation of 


uſing foreign words, not quite con- 


ſiſtent with the boaſted purity of 


her language. | 
Tt is not, however, the policy 
or government of countries that 
the reader is to expect in theſe let- 
ters; che ſuppoſed authoreſs hay- 
ing given her greateſt attention to 
the manners and way of living of 
the people of rank in the ſeveral 


countries ſhe paſſed through. In 


the true genins of a fine lady, 
Viſiting is every where her ob- 
ject, and poſſibly the reader may 
be curious to fee the different 
manner of viſitizg in different 
countries. Her firſt ſtop was at 
 Ratiſbon; the manners of the mi- 
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niſters there are deſcribed in a very 
lively manner. GN 
Vo know that all the nobi- 
lity of this place are envoys from 
different ſtates, Here are a great 
number of them, and they might 
paſs their time agreeably enough, 
if they were leſs delicate on 
the point of ceremony, But 
inſtead of joining in the deſign of 
making the town as pleaſant to 
one another as they can, and im- 
proving their little ſocieties, they 


amuſe themſelves no other way, 


than with perpetual quarrels, which 
they take care to eternize, by 
leaving them to their ſucceſſors ; 
and an envoy to Ratiſbon receives 


regularly, half a dozen quarrels, 
among the perquiſites of his em 


ace You may be ſure the 
adies are not wanti g, on their 
ſide, in cheriſhing and improvin 

theſe important piques, which di- 
vide the town almoſt into as ma- 


ny parties as there are families. 


They chuſe rather to ſuffer the 
mortification of ſitting almoſt alone 
on their aſſembly nights, than ta 
recede one jot from their preten- 
ſions. I have not been here above 
a week, and yet I have heard, 
from almoſt every one of them, the 
whole hiſtory of their wrongs, 
and dreadful complaints of the 
injuſtice of their neighbours, in 
hopes to draw me to their party. 


But I think it very prudent to re- 


main neuter, though if I was to 


ſtay amongſt them, there would 


be no pofübility of continuing ſo, 
their quarrels running ſo high, that 


they will not be civil to thoſe that 
The foun- 


viſit their adverſaries. 
dation of theſe everlaſting diſputes 
turns entirely upon rank, place, 
and the title of Excellency, which 
2 the 
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very hard, will give it to no- body. 


For my part I could not forbear 


adviſing them (for the public good) 
to give the title of Excellency to 
every body, which would include 
the receiving it from every body ; 
but the very mention of ſuch a 
diſhonourable peace, was received 
with as much indignation, as Mrs. 
Blackaire did the motion of a re- 
ference. And indecd, I began to 
think myſelf ill-natured, to offer 
to take from them, in a town 
where there are ſo few diverſions, 
ſo entertaining an amuſement. I 
know that my peaceable diſpo- 
ſition already gives me a very ill 


- figure, and that 'tis publicly whiſ- 
pered- as a piece of impertinent 
> cl in me, that I have hitherto 


been faucily civil to every body, 
as if I thought no body good 
enough to quarrel with. I ſhould 
be obliged to change my behaviour, 
af 1 did not intend to purſue my 
journey in a few days.“ Letter vi. 

Fer next ſtop was at Vienna; 
their manner of viſiting there, and 
their dreſs at that time, which we 


ſuppoſe to be authentic, may be 


matter of curioſity. 7 5 ny 
Though I have ſo lately trou- 
bled you, my dear ſiſter, with a 
long lettet, yet I will keep my 
promiſe in giving you an account 
of my firſt going to court. In 
order to that ceremony, I was 


J ueezed up in a gown, and adorn- 


end with a gorget and the other im- 


plements thereunto belonging, Fu 


. dreſs very inconvenient, but Which 
_. certainly ſhows the neck and ſhape 
to great advantage. I cannot for- 


bear giving you ſome deſcription 


of the faſhions here, which are 
more monſtrous and contrary to all 
common ſenſe and reaſon, than *tis 
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they all pretend to, and what is 


pombe for you toimagine, They / 
uild certain fabrics of gauze on 

their heads, about a yard high, 
conſiſting of three or four ſtories 
fortified with numberleſs yards of 
heavy ribbon. The foundation of 
this ſtructure is a thing they call a 
Bourke, which is exactly of the 
ſame ſhape and kind, but about 
four times as big as thoſe rolls our 
prudent milk-maids make uſe of 
to fix their pails upon. This ma- 
chine they cover with their own 
hair which they mix with a great 
deal of falſe, it being a particular 
beauty to have their heads too large 
to go into a moderate tub. Their 
hair is prodigiouſly powdered to 
conceal the mixture, and ſet out 


with three or four rows of bodkins, 


(wonderfully large, that ſtick out 
two or three inches from their 
hair) made of diamonds, pearls, 
red, green, and yellow ſtones, that it 


certainly requires as much art and 

experience to carry the Ioad up- 
right, as to dance upon May-day 
with the garland, Their whale- 


bone petticoats outdo ours by ſe- 
veral yards circumference, and co- 
ver ſome acres of ground. Vou may 
eaſily ſuppoſe how this extraordi- 
nary dreſs ſets off and 1mproves 
the natural uglineſs with which 
God Almighty has been pleaſed ta 
endow them, generally ſpeaking. 


Even the lovely empreſs herſelf is 


obliged to comply, in ſome de- 
gree, with theſe abſurd faſhions, 
which they would not quit for all 
the world. I had a private au- 
dience (according to ceremony) 


of half an hour, and then all the 


other ladies were permitted to come 


and make their court. I was per- 
fectly charmed with the empreſs ; 
J cannot however tell you that her 


arc 


features arg regular ; her eyes 


— 
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not large, but have a lively look 
full of ſweetneſs; her complexion 


the fineſt I ever ſaw; her noſe and 


forehead well made, but her mouth 
has ten thouſand charms, 
touch the ſoul. 
'tis with a beauty and ſweetneſs 
that forces adoration. She has a 
vaſt quantity of fine fair hair ; but 


then her perſon one muſt ſpeak 


of it poetically to do it rigid juſ- 
tice; all that the poets have ſaid 


of the mien of Juno, the air of 


Venus, come not up to the truth. 
The Graces move with her; the 
famous ſtatue of Medicis was not 
formed with more delicate propor- 
tions; nothing can be added to 
the beauty of her neck and hands. 
Till I ſaw them, I did not believe 


there were any in nature ſo perfect, 


and I was almoſt ſorry that my 
rank here did not permit me to 
kiſs them; but they are kiſſed 
ſufficiently, for every body, that 
waits on her, pays that homage at 
their entrance, and when they take 
leave. When the ladies were come 
in, ſhe fat down at Quinze. I 
could not play at a game I had 
never ſeen before, and ſhe ordered 
me a ſeat at her right hand, and 
had the goodneſs to talk to me 
very much, with that grace ſo 
natural to her. I expected every 
moment, when the men were to 
come in to pay their court; but 
this drawing room is very different 
from that of England; no man 
enters it but the grand maſter, 
who comes in to advertiſe the em. 
preſs of the approach of the em- 
peror. His Imperial majeſty did 
me the honour of ſpeaking to me 
in a very obliging manner, but 
he never ſpeaks to any of the other 
ladies, and the whole paſſes with 
a gravity and air of ceremony that 


that 
When ſhe ſmiles, 


court. 


has ſomething very formal in it. 


The empreſs Amelia, dowager of 


the late. emperor Joſeph, came 
this evening to wait on the reign- 
ing empreſs, followed by the two 


arch-ducheſſes her daughters, who 


are very agreeable young prin- 
ceſſes. Their Imperial majeſties 
roſe and went to meet het at the 
door of the room, after which ſhe 
was ſeated in an armed chair next 
the empreſs, and in the ſame man- 
ner at ſupper, and there the men 
had the permiſſion of paying their 


The table was entirely ſerved, and 
all the diſhes ſet on by theempreſs's 


maics of honour, which are twelve 


young ladies of the firſt quality, 


They have no ſalary, but their 


chamber at court, where they live 
in a ſort of continement, not being 


ſuffered to go to the aſſemblies or 


public places in town, except in 


compliment to the wedding of a 


ſiſter maid, whom the empreſs al- 


ways preſents with her picture ſet 
in diamonds. The three firſt of 


them are called Ladies A the Key, 


and wear gold keys by their ſides; 


but what 1 find moſt pleaſant, is 
the cuſtom, which obliges them as 
long as they live, after they have 
left the empreſs's ſervice, to make 
her ſome preſent every year on the 
day of her feaſt. Her majeſty is 
ſerved by no married women but 
the Grand Maitreſſe, who is gene- 
rally a widow of the firſt quality, 
always very old, and is at the ſame 


time groom of the ftole and mother 


of the maids. The dreſſers are 
not, at all, in the figure they pre- 


tend to in England, being looked 


upon no otherwiſe than as down- 
right chamber- maids. 
audience next day of the empreſs 

U 3 mother 
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The arch-ducheſſes ſat on 
chairs with backs without arms. 


J had an 
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mother, a princeſs of great virtue 
and goodneſs, but who piques 
herſelf too much on a violent de- 
votion. She is perpetually per- 


forming extraordinary acts of pen- 


nance, without having ever done 
any thing to deſerve them. She 
has the ſame number of maids of 
honour, whom ſhe ſuffers to go 
in colours ; but ſee herſelf never 
quits her mourning ; and ſure no- 
thing can be more diſmal than the 
mourning here, even for a bro- 
ther. ere is not the leaft bit 
of linen to be ſeen; all black 
crape inſtead of it, 'The neck, 


ears, and fide of the face are co- 


vered with a plaited piece of the 


ſame ſtuff, and the face that peeps 
out in the midſt of it, looks as if 


it were pilloried. The widows 
wear over and above, a crape fore- 
head cloth, and in this folemn weed, 
go to all the public places of diver- 
lion without ſcruple.“ Letter ix, 
Vienna is the place of Etiquette, 
and the letters which follow our 
extract give a lively and an agree- 
able account of it. 9 


The laſt letter of the firſt vo⸗ 


lume (dated from Adrianople,) is, 


perhaps, the moſt extraordinary 
in the whole collection. We can- 


not therefore refrain preſenting the 


reader with it. 


« | am now got into a new 
world, where every thing I ſee, 


appears to me a change of ſcene; 


and I write to your ladyſhip with 
ſome content of mind, hoping, at 
leaſt, that you will find the charm 
of novelty in my letters, and no 
longer reproach me, that [ tell you 
nothing extraordinary. I won't 
trouble you with a relation of our 
tedious journey; but I muſt not 
omit what I ſaw remarkable at 
| Sophia, one of the moſt beautiful 


a 
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towns in the Turkiſh empire, and 
famous for its hot baths, that are 
reſorted to both for diverſion and 
health. I ſtopp'd here one day, on 
purpoſe to ſee them ; and defien. 
ing to go incognito, I hired a 
Turkiſh coach. Theſe voitures 
are not at all hke ours, but much 
more convenient for the country, 
the heat being ſo great that glaſſes 
would be very troubleſome. They 
are made a good deal in the manner 
of the Dutch ſtage coaches, hav- 
ing wooden lattices painted and 
gilded ; the infide being alſo paint- 
ed with baſkets and noſegays of 
flowers, intermixed commonly with 
little poetical mottos. They are 


covered all over with ſcarlet cloth, 


lined with filk, and very often 
richly embroidered and fringed. 
This covering entirely hides the 


prin in them, but may be thrown 


ack at pleaſure, and thus permit 


the ladies to peep through the lat- 


tices. They hold four people very 
conveniently, ſeated on cuſhions, 


but not raiſed. 


In one of theſe covered waggons, 
I went to the Bagnio about ten o' 
clock. It was already full of 
women. It is built of ſtone, in the 
ſhape of a dome, with no windows 
but in the roof, which give light 
enough. There were five of theſe 
domes joined together, the outmoſt 


being leſs than the reſt, and ſerv- 


ing only as a hall, where the Por- 
tre/s ſtood at the door. Ladies of 
quality generally give this woman 
a crown or ten ſhillings, and I did 
not forget that ceremony. The 


next room is a very large one, 


paved with marble, and all round 
it are two raiſed ſofas of marble, 
one above another. There were 
four fountains of cold water in_ 
this room, falling firſt into marble 

| baſons, 


baſons, and then running on the 
floor in little channels made for 


that purpoſe, which carried the 
ſtreams into the next room, ſome- 


thing leſs than this, with the ſame 
ſort of marble ſofas, but ſo hot 
with ſteams of ſulphur proceeding 
from the baths joining to it, 'twas 
impoſſible to ſtay there with one's 
cloaths on. The two other domes 
were the hot baths, one of which 
had cocks of cold water turnin 
into it, to temper it to what de- 
gree of warmth the bathers pleaſed 
to have. | | 
I was in my travelling habit, 
which 1s a riding dreſs, and cer- 


tainly appeared very extraordinary 


to them, Yet there was not one 
of them that ſhewed the leaſt ſur- 
priſe or impertinent curioſity, but 
received me with all the obliging 
civility poſſible. I know no Eu- 
ropean court, 


ſo polite a manner to ſuch a 
ſtranger. I believe, upon the 
whole, there where two hundred 
women, and yet none of thoſe diſ- 
dainful ſmiles, and ſatirical whiſ- 
pers, that never fail in our aſſem- 
blies, when any body appears that 
is not dreſſed exactly in the faſhion. 
They repeated over and over to me; 
© Uzelle, pek Uzelle,* which is 
nothing but, „Charming, very 
charming. The firſt ſofas were 
covered with cuſhions and rich car- 
pets, on which ſat the ladies; and 
on the ſecond, their ſlaves behind 
them, but without any diſtinction 
of rank by their dreſs, all being 
In the ſtate of nature, that 1s, in 
plain Engliſh, ſtark naked, with- 


out any beauty or defect concealed. 


Yet there was not the leaſt wanton 
ſmile or immodeſt geſture amongſt 


them, They walked and moved 
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where the ladies 
would have behaved themſelves in 


- 
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13 
with the ſame majeſtie grace which 
Milton deſcribes our general mo- 
ther with. There were many 
amongſt them, as exactly pro- 
portioned as ever any goddeſs 
was drawn, by the pencil of a 
Guido or Titian.— And moſt of 
their ſkins ſhiningly white, only 


adorned by their beautiful hair, 


divided into many treſſes, hanging 
on their ſnoulders, braided either 
with pearl or ribbon, perfectly re- 
preſenting the figures of the Graces. 

I was here convinced of the 
truth of a reflection I have often 


made, that if it were the faſhion 
to go naked, the face would be 


hardly obſerved. I perceived 
that the ladies of the mot delicate 
ſkins and fineſt ſhapes, had the 
greateſt ſhare of my admiration, 
though their faces were ſometimes 
leſs beautiful than thoſe of their 
companions, To tell you the 
truth, I had wickedneſs enough, 


to wiſh ſecretly, that Mr. Gervais 
could have been there inviſible. I 


fancy it would have very much 
improved his art, to ſee ſo many 
fine women naked, in different 
poſtures, ſome in converſation, 
ſome working, others drinking 


coffee or ſherbet, and many neg- 


ligently lying on their cuſhions, 
while their ſlaves (generally pretty 
girls of ſeventeen, or eighteen) 
were employed in braiding their 
hair in ſeveral pretty fancies. In 
ſhort, *tis the womens coffee- 
houſe, where all the news of the 
town is told, ſcandal invented, 
& c. They generally take this 
diverſion once a week, and ſtay _ 
there at leaſt four or five hours, 
without getting cold, by imme- 
diate coming out of the hot bath 
into the cool room, which was 
very ſurpriſing to me, The lady 
U 4 that 
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that ſeemed the moſt conſiderable 


amongſt them, entreated me to ſit 
by her, and would fain have un- 


dreſſed me for the bath. I ex- 
cuſed myſelf with ſome difficulty. 
They being however all ſo earneſt 
in perſuading me, I was at laſt 


forced to open my ſhirt; and ſhew- 
them my. ſtays, which ſatisfied 


them very well; for, I ſaw, they 
believed I was locked up in that 
machine, and that it was not in my 
own power to open it, which con- 


trivance they attributed to my 
huſband. 


I was charmed with 
their civility and beauty, and 
ſhould have been very glad to paſs 


more time with them; but Mr. 


W—— reſolving to purſue his 


Journey next morning early, I was 


in haſte to ſee the ruins of Juſtt- 
nian's church, which did not afford 


* *%. 


me ſo agreeable a proſpect as I 


had left, being little more than a 
heap of ſtones.” Letter xxvi. 


We doubt a little if this fort of 


meeting is ſo exactly conformable 


to the Turkiſh manners, for not 


only is the intercourſe of the ſexes 


The original manner of inoculation is worth attention. * A propos of 
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forbid, but that of women with 
women 1s very reſtrained, And 
this makes us ſuſpect a little, that 


the writer of thele letters has here 


given ſome ſcope to imagination, 
and is not the lady, who is gene- 
rally ſuppoſed to be the author of 
them. The obſervation that, if 
women were to go naked, the face 
would be hardly obſerved, and the 
idea of the ſtays, ſeem to diſcover 
ſomething of the wag; and the 
ſtile of the preface, as well as the 


editor's advertiſement, has ſo great 
a reſemblance to the letters them 


ſelves, that we almoſt imagine the 


whole written by the ſame hand, 


A very indifferent pun, indeed, 
in a note to the preface, may be by 


another hand; but if there ſhould 
be a foundation for our ſurmiſe, 


we muſt allow that our pſuedo lady 
traveller has executed the project 
with great art and ingenuity. On 
the other hand, the mention of in- 


oculation *, a bleſſing we certainly 
owe to the wiſdom and good ſenſe 


of lady M. W. M. — and again 
1 . the 


diſtempers, I am going to tell you a thing, that will make you wiſh yourſelt here. 


The ſmall- pox, ſo fatal, and fo general amongſt us, is here entirely harmleſs, 
by the invention of exgrafting, which is the term they give it. There is a ſer 


of old women, who make it their buſineſs to perform the operation, every 
autumn, in the month of September, when the great heat is abated. People 


fend to one another to know if any of their family has a mind to have the ſmall 


| wi they make parties for this purpoſe, and when they are met, (commonly _ 


tteen or ſixteen together) the old woman comes with a nut ſhell full of the mat- 


ter of the beſt ſort of ſmall-pox, and aiks what veins you pleaſe to have opened. 


She immediately rips open that, you offer to her, with a large needle (which 
gives you no more pain than a common ſcratch) and puts into the vein, as much 


matter as can lie upon the head of her needle, and after that, binds up the little 


wound with a hollow bit of ſhell, and in this manner opens four or five veins. 


The Grecians have commonly the ſuperſtition of opening one in the middle of 


the forehead, one in each arm, and one on the breaſt, to mark the ſign of the 
croſs ; but this has a very ill effect, all theſe wounds leaving little ſcars, and is 
not done by thoſe that are not ſuperſtitious, who chuſe to have them in the legs, 


or that part of the arm that is concealed, The children or young patients play | 


together all the reſt of the day, and are in perfect health to the eighth, Then 


the 


rok, BY 


1 


the mention of the Ananaſſes, let- 
ter Xix. then not known in Eng- 
land, and other circumſtances, ſeem 
to carry ſuch internal proofs of the 


authenticity of the work, that we 


only hint our doubts. If the 
reader is reſolved to believe the 
lady M. W. M. to have been the 
author of theſe letters, he will be 
pleaſed with the deſcription of the 
dreſs ſhe wore at Conſtantinople. 

„The firſt part of my dreſs is 
a pair of drawers, very full, that 
reach to my ſhees, and conceal the 
legs more modeſtly than your pet- 


ticoats, They are of a thin roſe 


coloured damaſk, brocaded with 
filver flowers, My ſhoes are of 
white kid leather, embroidered 
with gold. Over this hangs my 
ſmock, of a fine white filk gauze, 
_ edged with embroidery. This 
ſmock has wide ſleeves, hanging 
half-way down the arm, and is 
. cloſed at the neck with a diamond 
button; but the ſhape and colour 
of the boſom is very well to be 
diſtinguiſhed through it. — The 
Antery is a waiſtcoat, made cloſe 
to the ſhape, of white and gold 
damaſk, with very long fleeves 
falling back, and fringed with 
deep gold fringe, and ſhould have 
diamond or pearl buttons, My 
Caftan, of the ſame ſtuff with my 
drawers, is a robe exactly fitted 
to my ſhape, and reaching to my 
feet, with very long ſtrait falling 
ſleeves. Over this is the girdle, of 
about four fingers broad, which, 
all that can afford it, have entirely 
of diamonds or other precious 
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rich brocade(mine 1s green an 


| BOT. 
ſtones : thoſe, who will not be at 
that expence, have it of exquiſite 
embroidery on ſattin; but it muſt 
be faſtened before with a claſp of 
diamonds.—The Curdee is a looſe 
robe they throw off, or put on, ac- 


cording to the weather, "png of a 
gold) 


either lined with ermine or ſables; 


the ſleeves reach very little-below 


the ſhoulders. The head-dreſs is 
compoſed of a cap, called Talfoe/, 


which is, in winter, of fine velvet 


embroidered with pearls or dia- 
monds, and, in ſummer, of a light 
ſhining filver ſtuff, This 1s fixed 
on one fide of the head, hanging a 


little way down with a gold taſſel, 


and bound on, either with a circle 


of diamonds, (as I have ſeen ſe- 


veral) or a rich embroidered hand- 
kerchief. On the other ſide of the 
head, the hair is laid flat; and 
here the ladies are at liberty to 
ſhow their fancies ; ſome putting 
flowers, others a plume of heron's 
feathers, and, in ſhort, what they 
pleaſe ; but the moſt general faſhion 
is a large Bouquet of jewels, made 
like natural flowers, that is, the 
buds of pearls ; the ro/es of diffe- 
rent coloured rubies ; the j ie. 
of diamonds ; the jonguils of topazes, 
(fc. ſo well ſet and enamelled, tis 
hard to imagine any thing of that 
kind ſo beautiful. The hair hangs 

at its full length behind, divided 


into treſſes braided with pearl or 


ribbon, which 1s always in great 
quantity, I never ſaw in my life 
ſo many fine heads of hair. In 
one lady's, I have counted a hun- 


the fever begins to ſeize them, and they keep their beds two days, very ſeldom 
three. They hare very rarely above twenty or thirty in their faces, which never 
mark, and in eight days time they are as well as before their ilIneſs, Where 
they are wounded, there remain running ſores during the diſtemper, which I 
don't doubt is a great relief to it.“ Letter xxxi. F " Oy 
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dred and ten of the treſſes, all na- 
tural; but it muſt be owned, that 
every kind of beauty is more com- 
mon her than with us. Tis ſur- 
priſing to ſee a young woman that 
18 not very hanuſome. They have 
naturally the moſt beautiful com- 
plexions in the world, and gene- 
rally large black eyes.” Letter xxix. 
The following extract cannot 
be unacceptable to the reader of 
taſte, : 
« They have what they call the 
ſublime, that is, a ſtile proper for 
poetry, and which is the exact 
fcripture ſtile, I believe you 
would be pleaſed to ſee a genuine 
example of this; and I am very 
glad I have it in my power to ſa- 
tisfy your curioſity, by ſending 


Turkiſh verſes addreſſed 
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you a faithful copy of the verſe, 


that Ibraham Baſſa, the reigning 
favourite, has made for the young 


| rig his contracted wife, whom 


e 15 not yet permitted to viſit 
without witneſſes, though ſhe is 
gone home to his houſe. He is a 
man of wit and learning; and 
whether or no he 1s capable of 
writing good verſe, you may be 
ſure that, on ſuch an occaſion, he 
would not want the aſſiſtance of 
the beſt poets in the empire. Thus 
the verſes may be looked upon as 
a ſample of their fineſt poetry ; 
and I don't doubt you'll be of my 
mind, that it is moſt wonderfully 
reſembling the Song of Solomon, 
which was alſo addreſſed to a 
royal bride. N 


to che Sultana, eldeſt daughter of Sultan 
AcumerT III. ee 


3 STANZA I. To 
Ver. THE nightingale now wanders in the vines ; 


Her paſſion is to ſeek roſes, 


2. I went down to admire the beauty of the vines; 
The ſweetneſs of your charms has raviſhed my ſoul, 


3. Youreyes are black and lovely, 5 
But wild and diſdainful as thoſe of a ſtag. 


STANZA . 
1. The wiſhed poſſeſſion is delayed from day to day, 
The cruel ſultan Achmet will not permit me 
To ſee thoſe cheeks, more vermilion than roſes. 


2. I dare not ſnatch one of your kiſſes, 


The ſweetneſs of your charms hasraviſhed my ſoul. 


3. Your eyes are black and lovely, 
But wild and diſdainful as thoſe of a Rag. 


S TANZ A II. 


1. The wretched Ibraham ſighs in theſe verſes, 
One dart from your eyes k 


as pierc'd thro' my heart. = 
2. AK 
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Muſt I yet wait a long time ? 
The ſweetnefs of your charms has raviſhed my ſou]. 
3. Ah! ſultana! ſtag-ey'd—an angel amongſt angels 
I defire, — and my deſire remains unſatisfied. 
Can you take delight to prey upon my heart ? 


3 5 STANZA W. 
1. My cries pierce the heavens! 


My eyes are without ſleep ! 
Turn to me, ſultana—let me gaze on thy beauty. 


2. Adieu—lI go down to the grave. 
If you call me I return. 


My heart is—hot as ſulphur; ſigh and it will flame. 


3. Crown of my life, fair light of my eyes! 
My ſultana! my princeſs ! | 
I rub my face againſt the earth ;—I am drown'd 
in ſcalding tears—I rave! 8 
Have you no compaſſion? will you not turn to look 


upon me 2 7 


It is but juſtice, after hinting 
our doubts, to let the reader judge 
for himſelf, on one of theſe paſ- 
ſages, where the author claims a 
Tight to know more than other 
_ travellers, 3 

Now I am talking of my cham- 
ber, (at Adrianople) I remember, 
the deſcription of the houſes here 
will be as new to you, as any of the 
birds or beaſts. 
have read in moſt of the accounts 


of Turkey, that their houſes are 
the moſt miſerable pieces of build- 

ing in the world. I can ſpeak 
very learnedly on that ſubject, hav- 


ing been in ſo many of them; and 
I aſſure you, 'tis no ſuch thing. 
WWe are now lodged in a palace, be- 

longing to the grand ſignior. I 
really think the manner of building 


here very agreeable, and proper 


for the country. Tis true, they 
are not at all ſolicitous to beautify 
the outſides of their houſes, and 


I ſuppoſe you 


Letter xxx. 


they are generally built of wood, 
which, I own, is the cauſe of many 
inconveniencies; but this is not to 
be charged on the ill taſte of the 
people, but on the oppreſſion of 
the government. Every houſe, 
at the death of its maſter, 1s at. 
the grand ſignior's diſpoſal, and 
therefore no man cares to make a 
great expence, which he is not 
ſure his family will be the better 

for. All their deſign is to build 
a houſe commodious, and that will 
laſt their lives; and they are very 
indifferent if it falls down the year 
after. Every houſe, great and 
ſmall, is divided into two diſtin& 
parts, which only join together by 
a narrow paſſage. The Art houſe 

has a large court before it, and 
open galleries all round it, which 
is, to me, a thing very agreeable, 
This gallery leads to all the cham- 
bers, which are commonly large, 


and with two rows of windows, 


the 


— 
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the firſt being of painted glaſs; 
they ſeldom build above two ſtories, 
each of which has galleries. The 
ſtairs are broad, and not often 
above thirty ſteps. This is the 
houſe belonging to the lord, and 
the adjoining one is called the 
Haram, that is, the ladies apart- 
ment, (for the name of Seraglio is 
pm to the grand ſignior) it 

as a gallery running round it to- 


wards the garden, to which all 


the windows are turned, and the 
ſame number of chambers as the 
other, but more gay and ſplendid, 
both in painting and furniture. 
The ſecond row of windows are 


very low, with grates like thoſe of 
convents; the rooms are all ſpread 


with Perſian carpets, and raiſed 
at one end of them (my chambers 
are raiſed at both ends) about two 
foot. This is the Sopha, which is 
laid with a richer ſort of carpet, 
and all round it a fort of couch 
raiſed half a foot, covered with 


rich filk, according to the fancy or 


magnificence of the owner. Mine 
is of ſcarlet cloth with a gold 
fringe ; round' about this are 
placed, ſtanding againſt the wall, 
two rows of cuſhions, the firſt 
very large, and the next little 


ones ; and here the Turks diſplay 
their greateſt magnificence. They 


are generally brocade, or embroi- 
dery of gold wire upon white ſatin. 


Nothing can look more gay 


and ſplendid. -— Theſe ſeats are 
, alſo convenient and eaſy, that I 
believe I ſhall never endure chairs 


as long as I live. The rooms 


are low, which J think no fault, 
and the cieling is always of wood, 
generally inlaid, or painted with 
flowers. They open in many 
places, with folding doors, and 
| ſerve for cabinets, I think more 


conveniently than ours. Between 


the windows are. little arches to 
ſet pots of perfume, or baſkets of 


flowers. But what pleaſes me beſt, 
is the faſhion of Loving marble 
fountains in the lower part of the 
room, which throw up ſeveral 
ſpouts of water, giving, at the 
ſame time, an agreeable coolneſs, 
and a pleafant daſhing ſound, fall- 
ing from one baſon to another. 
Some of theſe are very magnificent, 
Each houſe has a bagnio, which 
conſiſts generally in two or three 
little rooms leaded on the top, 
paved with marble, with baſons, 
cocks of water, and all convenien- 
cies for either hot or cold baths. 
You will perhaps be ſurpriſed 
at an account ſo different from 


what you have been entertained 


with by the common voyage- 
writers, who are very fond of 
ſpeaking of what they don't know. 
It muſt be under a very particular 


character, or on ſome extraordi- 


nary occaſion, that a Chriſtian is 
admitted into the houſe of a man 
of quality, and their Harams are 


always forbidden ground, Thus 
they can only ſpeak of the outſide, 


which makes no great appearance; 
and the womens apartments are 
always built backward, removed 
from ſight, and have no other 
proſpe& than the gardens, which 
are incloſed with very high walls. 


There is none of our parterres in 
them; but they are planted with 
high trees, which give an agree- 
able ſhade, and, to my fancy, a 
pleaſing view. In the midſt of the 


garden is the Chioſe, that is, 2 
large room, commonly beautified 
With a fine fountain in the midſt of 
it. It is raiſed nine or ten ſteps, 


and incloſed with gilded lattices, 
round which, vines, jeſſamines, 


and 
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and honey-ſuckles, make a ſort of 
green wall. Large trees are plant- 
ed round this place, which is the 
ſcene of their greateſt pleaſures, 
and where the Jadies ſpend moſt 
of their hours, employed by their 

muſic or embroidery.— In the 
public gardens, there are public 


Chioſks, where people go, that are 


not ſo well accommodated at home, 
and drink their coffee, ſherbet, 
&c. Neither are they ignorant of a 


more durable manner of building ; 


their moſques are all of free-ſtone, 
and the public Hanns, or inns, ex- 
tremely magnificent, many of them 
taking up a large ſquare, built 
round with ſhops under ftone 
arches, where poor artificers are 
lodged gratis. They have always 
a moſque joining to them, and the 
body of the Hann 1s a moſt noble 
hall, capable of holding three or 
four hundred perſons, the court 
extremely ſpacious, and cloiſters 
round it, that give it the air of our 
colleges,” Letter xxxiii. 
Having preſented the reader 
with two of our traveller's letters 


from Chriſtian Europe, he will, no 


doubt, be pleaſed to fee the ſame 
imagination diſplayed in the de- 
ſcription of a viſit paid at Conſtan- 
tinople. | 

I was invited to dine with the 
grand vizier's lady, and it was 
with a great deal of pleaſure I pre- 
pared myſelf for an entertainment, 
which was never before given to 
any Chriſtian, I thought, I ſhould 
very little ſatisfy her curioſity, 
(which I did not doubt was a con- 
ſiderable motive to the invitation) 
by going in a dreſs ſhe was uſed to 
ſee, and therefore dreſſed myſelf 
in the court habit of Vienna, 
which is much more magnificent 
than ours, However, I chole to 


go7 
go incognito, to avoid any diſ- 
putes about ceremony, and went 
in a Turkiſh coach, only attended 
by my woman, that held up my 
train, and the Greek lady, who 
was my interpreteſs. I was met 
at the court door, by her black 
eunuch, who helped me out of the, 
coach with great reſpect, and con- 
ducted me through ſeveral rooms, 
where her ſhe ſlaves, finely dreſſed, 
were ranged on each fide. In the 


innermoſt I found the lady ſitting 


on her ſofa, in a ſable veſt. She 


advanced to meet me, and pre- 


ſented me with half a dozen of her 
friends, with great civility, She 


ſeemed a very good woman, near 


fifty years old. I was ſurpriſed to 
obſerve ſo little magnificence in 
her houſe, the furniture being all 
very moderate; and, except the 
habits and number of her ſlaves, 
nothing about her appeared ex- 
penſive. She gueſſed at my 
thoughts, and told me, ſhe was no 

longer of an age to ſpend either 

her time or money in ſuperfluities; 

that her whole expence was in 
charity, and her whole employ- 

ment praying to God. There was 
no affectation in this ſpeech; both 
ſhe and her huſband are entirely 
given up to devotion, He never 

looks upon any other woman; and 
what is much more extraordinary, 
touches no bribes, notwithſtanding 


the example of all his predeceſſors, 
He is ſo ſcrupulous in this point, 


he would not accept Mr. W——-*s 


preſent, till he had been aſſured _ 


over and over that it was a ſettled 
perquiſite of his place, at the en- 
trance of every ambaſſador. She 
entertained: me with all kind of 
civility, till dinner came in, which 
was ſerved, one diſh at a time, to 
a yaſt number, all - finely dreſſed 

| NE after 
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after their manner, which I don't 
think ſo bad as you have perhaps 
heard it repreſented. I am a very 
d judge of their eating, hav- 
ing lived three weeks in the houſe 
of an Effendi at Belgrade, who 
ave us very magnificent dinners, 
reſſed by his own cooks. The 
firſt week they pleaſed me ex- 
tremely; but, I own, I then be- 
gan to grow weary of their table, 
and deſired our own cook might 
add a diſhor two after our man- 


ner. But I attribute this to 


cuſtom, and am very much in- 


clined to believe that an Indian, 


who had never taſted of either, 
would prefer their cookery to ours. 
Their ſauces are very high, all the 
roaſt very much done. They uſe 
a great deal of very rich ſpice. 
'The ſoop is ſerved for the laſt diſh ; 


and they have at leaſt, as great a 


variety of ragouts, as we have. 
I was very ſorry I could not eat of 
as many as the good lady would 
have had me, who was very ear- 
neſt in ſerving me of every thing. 
'The treat concluded with coffee 
and perfumes, which is a high 
mark of reſpect; two ſlaves kneel- 
ing cenſed my hair, cloaths, and 
handkerchief, After this cere- 
mony, ſhe commanded her ſlaves 
to play and dance, which they did 
with their guitars in their hands, 
and ſhe excuſed to me their want 
of ſkill, ſaying ſhe took no care to 
accompliſh them in that art. 


I returned her thanks, and ſoon 


after took my leave. I was con- 
ducted back in the ſame manner 1 
entered, and would have gone ſtrait 
to my own houſe, but the Greek 
lady, with me, earneſtly ſolicited 
me to viſit the Kahya's lady, fay- 
ing, he was the ſecond officer in 
the empire, and ought indeed to 


be looked upon as the firſt, the 
grand vizier having only the name, 
while he exerciſed the authority, 
T had found ſo little diverſion in the 


vizicr's Horam, that Thad no mind 
to go into another. But her im- 


portunity prevailed with me, and 
I am extremely glad I was ſo com- 
plaiſant. All things here wore 


quite another air than at the 


grand vizier's ; and the very houſe 
confeſſed the difference between 


an old devotee and a young beau- 


ty. It was nicely clean and mag- 
nificent. I was met at the door 
by two black eunuchs, who led 
me through a long gallery, be- 
tween two ranks of beautiful young 
girls, with their hair finely plaited, 
almoſt hanging 
dreſſed in fine light damaſks, bro- 
caded with filver. I was ſorry 
that decency did not permit me to 


ſtop to conſider them nearer. But 


that thought was loſt upon my en- 
trance into a large room, or rather 


pavilion, built round with gilded 


ſaſhes, which were moſt of them 
thrown up, and the trees planted 
near them gave an agreeable ſhade, 
which hindered the ſun from being 
troubleſome. The jeſſamines and 
honey-ſuckles that twiſted round 


their trunks, ſhed a ſoft perfume, | 


increaſed by a white marble foun- 
tain playing ſweet water in the 
lower part of the room, which fell 


into three or four baſons, with a 
pleaſing ſound. The roof was 


painted with all ſorts of flowers, 
falling out of gilded baſkets, that 


ſeemed tumbling down, On 4 


ſofa, raiſed three ſteps, and covered 
with fine Perſia carpets, fat the 


| Kahya's lady, leaning on cuſhions 


of white ſattin embroidered ; and 
at her feet ſat two young girls 
about twelve years old, lovely as 

| angels, 


to their feet, all 


Ee EE Cons” ai. ee xx—x—x—x— 


angels, dreſſed perfectly rich, and 
almoſt covered with jewels. But 
they were hardly ſeen near the 
fair Fatima (for that is her name) 
ſo much her beauty effaced every 
thing I have feen, nay, all that 
has * called lovely either in 
England or Germany. I muſt own, 
that I never ſaw any thing ſo glo- 
riouſly beautiful, nor can I recol- 
le& a face that would have been 
taken notice of near her's. She 
ſtood up to receive me, ſaluting 
me after their faſhion, putting 
her hand to her heart, with a 
ſweetneſs full of majeſty, that no 


court breeding could ever give. 


She ordered cuſhions to be given 
me, and took care te place me in 
the corner, which is the place of 
| honour. 
Greek lady had before given me 
a great opinion of her beauty, I 
was ſo ſtruck with admiration, 
that I could not, for ſome time, 
ſpeak to her, being wholly taken 
up in gazing, That ſurpriſing 
harmony of features! That charm - 
ing reſult of the whole! That ex- 
act praportion of body! That love- 
ly bloom of complexion unſullied 
by art! The unutterable enchant- 
ment of her ſmile! — But her 
eyes ! — Large and black, with 
all the foft languiſhment of the 
blue! every turn of her face dif- 
covering ſome new grace. 


After my firſt ſurpriſe was over, 


J endeavoured, by nicely examin- 
ing her face, to find out ſome im- 
perfection, without any fruit of 
my ſearch, but my being clearly 

convinced of the error of that vul- 


gar notion, that a face exactly 


proportioned, and perfectly beau- 
tiful, 


nature having done for her, with 
more ſucceſs, what Apelles is ſaid 


I confeſs, though the 


would not be agreeable ; 
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perfect face. Add to all this, a 
behaviour ſo full of grace and 
ſweetneſs, ſuch eaſy motions with 


an air ſo majeſtic, yet free from 


ſtiffneſs or affectation, that I am 


perſuaded, could ſhe be ſuddenly 
tranſported upon the moſt polite 


throne of Europe, no body would 
think her other than born and bred 
to be a queen, though educated in 
a country we call barbarous. To 
fay all in a word, our moſt cele- 
brated Engliſh beauties would va- 
niſh near her. | 125 
She was dreſſed in a Catan of 


gold brocade, flowered with ſilver, 


very well fitted to her ſhape, and 
ſhewing to ad vantage the beauty of 


her boſom, only ſhaded by the 


thin gauze of her ſhift. Her 
drawers were pale pink, her waiſt= 
coat green and ſilver, her ſlippers 


white ſattin finely embroidered z 
her lovely arms adorned with 


bracelets of diamonds, and her 


broad girdle ſet round with dia- 


monds; upon her head a rich 
Turkiſh handkerchief of pink and 


filver, her own fine black hair 
hanging a great length, in various 


treſſes, and on the ſide of her 


head ſome bodkins of jewels. 1 
am afraid you will accuſe me of 


extravagance in this deſcription. 


ture, when they ſpeak of beauty, 
and I cannot imagine why they 
ſhould not be allowed to do fo. 


tures and ſtatues. 


I think I have read ſomewhere, 
that women always ſpeak in rap- 


I rather think it a virtue to be 
able to admire without any mixture 
of defire or envy. The graveſt 
writers have ſpoke with great 
warmth of ſome celebrated pic- 


ſhip of heaven certainly * 


303 | 
to have eflayed by a collection of 
the moſt exact features to form a 


The workman- 
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all our weak imitations, and, I 
think, has a much better claim to 
our praiſe. For my part, I am 
not aſhamed to own, I took more 
pleaſure in looking on the beau- 
teous Fatima, than the fineſt piece 
of ſculpture could have given me, 
She told me the two girls at her 
feet were her daughters, though 
ſhe appeared too young to be their 
mother. Her fair maids were 
ranged below the ſofa, to the 
number of twenty, and put me in 
mind of the pictures of the an- 
cient nymphs, I did not think all 
nature could have furniſhed ſuch a 
ſcene of beauty. She made them 
a ſign to play and dance. Four of 
them immediately begun to play 


ſome ſoft airs on inſtruments, be- 


tween a lute and a guitar, which 
they accompanied with their voices, 
while the others danced by turns. 
'This dance was very different 
from what I had ſeen before. No- 
thing could be more artful, or 
more proper to raiſe certain ideas. 


The tunes fo ſoft! — the mo- 
tions ſo languiſhing! accom- 


panied with pauſes and dying 
eyes! half falling back, and then 
recovering themſelves in ſo artful 
a manner, that I am very poſitive, 
the coldeſt and moſt rigid prude 
upon earth, could not have looked 
upon them without thinking of 
Something not to be ſpoke of .— 
ſuppoſe you may have read that 
the Turks have no muſic, but 
what is ſnocking to the ears; but 
this account is from thoſe who 
never heard any but what is played 
in the ſtreets, and is juſt as reaſon- 
able, as if a foreigner ſhould take 
his ideas of Engliſh muſit, from 
the bladder and ſtring, or the 
marrow- bones and cleavers. I can 
ailure you, that the muſic is ex- 


perhaps I am partial. 


REGISTER 
tremely pathetic ; tis true, I am 
inclined to prefer the Italian, but 


* with a Greek lady, who 


and is very well ſkilled in both, 
who gives the preference to the 


Turkiſh. Tis certain they have 


very fine natural voices; theſe were 
very agreeable. When the dance 


was over, four fair ſlaves came 


into the room, with ſilver cenſers 
in their hands, and perfumed the 
air with amber, aloes-wood, and 
other ſcents. After this, they 
ſerved me coffee upon their knees, 


in the fineſt japan china, with ſou- 
The lovelß 
Fatima entertained me, all this 
while, in the moſt polite agree- 


coups of ſilver gilt. 


able manner, calling me often 
Uelle Sultanam, or the Beautiful 
Sultana, and deſiring my friend- 


ſhip with the beſt grace in the 
| that ſhe could 
not entertain me in my own lan- 


world, lamentin 
guage, 


maids brought in a fine ſilver baſket 


of embroidered handkerchiefs; ſhe 


begged I would wear the richeſt 


for her ſake, and gave the others | 


to my woman and interpreteſs.— 
I retired, through the ſame cere- 
monies as before, and could not 


help thinking, I had been ſome. 
time in Mahomet's Paradiſe, fo 


much I was charmed with what I 
had ſeen. I know not how the re- 
lation of it appears to you. I wiſh 
it may give you part of my plea- 


| ſure; for I would have my dear 


ſiſter ſhare in all the diverſions of, 
Your's, Se. Letter xxx. 


The firſt letter of the third 


volume contains a Turſkiſh love 

letter, and will certain ly be ac- 

ceptable. . | 
Hera, 


I am ac- 


* 1 better than Mrs. Robinſon, 


When I took my leave, two 
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cc Pera, March 16, O. S. Iam 
extremely pleaſed, my dear lady, 
that you have, at length, found a 
commiſſion for me, that I can an- 
ſwer without diſappointing your 
expectations; though I muſt tell 
you, that it 1s not ſo eaſy as per- 
haps you think it; and that, if my 


curioſity had not been more dili- 


gent than any other ſtranger's has 
ever yet been, I muſt have anſwer- 
ed you with an excuſe, as, I was 
forced to do, when you defired me 


305. 
to buy you a Greek flave. I 
have got for you, as you defire, a 
Turkiſh love-letter, which I have 


put into a little box, and ordered 


the captain of the Smyrnzoze to de- 
liver it to you with this letter. 


The tranſlation of it is literally as 


follows: The firſt piece you ſhould 


pull out of the purſe, is a little 


pearl, which is in Turkiſh called 
Ingi, and ___ be underſtood in 
this manner: 


Vor. VI. 


Ingi, | Serfin Urellerin ging! 
Pearl, Faireſt of the young. 
Caremfil, 1 Caremfi len cararen wy 
Clove, | Cong? gulſum timarin yok 
| Benſeny chok than ſeverim 
Senin benden, haberin yok BY 
You are as ſlender as this clove ! 
You are an unblown roſe ! 
8 I have long loved you, and you have not known it! 
Pul, Derdime derman bul | 
Jonquil, | Have pity on my paſſion ! ! 
Kibat, Birlerum ſahat ſabat 
Paper, II faint every hour! 1 
Ermus, ] Ver biz? bir umut | 
Pear, Give me ſome hope, 5 
Jabun, Derdinden oldum abun 
Soap, | J am ſick with love, 
Chemur, Ben Oliyim fixe umur 
Coal, May I die, and all my years be yours! 
Sul, Ben aglarum ſen gul | 
A 98 May you be pleaſed, and your ſorrows mine, | 
Har, Oliim ſana yaxir | | 
A ſtraw, | Suffer me to be your ſlave. 
V Lgune bulunmaz pahu 
Cloth, Your price is not to be found, 
Tartſin, Sen ghel ben chekeim ſenin hargin 
Cinamon, | But my fortune is yours, 
Giro, Eſfting ilen oldum ghira 
A match, 1 burn, I burn! my flame conſumes me. 


X Sena 
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fruit, herb, 
that has not a verſe belonging to 


at home: 


ANNUAL REGISTER 


Sirma, | Uzunu benden a yirma © 


| Gold-thread, 


Don't turn away your face. 


Satch, | Bazmazun tach 
Hair, | Crown of my head! 
Tum, | Benim iki Guzum 
Grape, My Eyes! | 
Jil I Ulugeram tezghtl 
Gold-wire, die come quickly, 
And by way of poſtſcript. | 
Beber, Bize bir dogm haber 
Pepper, Send me an anſwer. 


Vou ſee this letter is all in verſe, 
and J can aſſure you, there is as 
much fancy ſhewn in the choice of 


them, as in the moſt ſtudied ex- 


preſſions of our letters; there be- 
ing, I believe, a million of verſes 


deſigned for this uſe. There is no 


colour, no flower, no weed, no 
pebble, or feather, 


it; and you may quarrel, reproach, 
or ſend letters of paſſion, friend- 
ſhip, or civility, or even of news, 
without ever inking your fingers, 
1 fancy you are now wondering 
at my profound learning ; but alas, 


dear madam, I am almoſt fallen 
into the misfortune ſo common to 


the ambitious ; while they are em- 
ployed on diftant inſignificant con- 
queſts abroad, a rebellion ſtarts up 
am in great danger 
of loſing my Engliſh, I find ?tis 
not half ſo eaſy to me to write in 
it, as it was a twelyemouth ago. 
1 am forced to ſtudy for expreſſions, 
and muſt leave off all other lan- 


guages, and try to learn my mo- 


ther tongue. —— Human under- 
ſtanding is as much limited as 


human power, or human ſtrength. 
The memory can retain but a cer- 
jain number of images; and 'tis 


in Pera th 


my footmen French, Engliſh, and 


as impoſſible for one human crea- 
ture to be perfect maſter of ten dif- 


ferent e as to have, in 


pes ſubjection, ten different 
kingdoms, or to fight againſt ten 


men at a time. I am afraid I ſhal! 
at laſt know none as I ſhould do. 


1 live in a place, that very well 


repreſents the Tower of Babel; 
ſpeak Turkiſh, Greek, 
Hebrew, Armenian, . Arabic, Per- 
fian, Ruſſian, Sclavonian, Wala- 
chian, German, Dutch, French, 


* Engliſh, Italian, Hungarian ; and 


what is worſe, there are ten of 
theſe languages ſpoken in my own 
family. My grooms are Arabs, 
Germans ; my nurſe an Armenian; 
my houſe maids Ruſſians; half a 
dozen other ſervants Greeks; my 
ſteward an Italian; my Janizaries 
Turks; ſo that I live in the per- 


petual hearing of this medley of 


opnds, which produces a very ex- 
traordinary effect upon the people 
that are born here; for they learn 
all theſe languages at the ſame 
time, and Without knowing any of 
them well enough to write or read 
in it. There are very few men, 
women, or even children here, that 
have not the ſame compaſs of words 
| : mm 
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in five or fix of them. I know, 
_ myſelf, ſeveral infants of three or 
four years old, that ſpeak Italian, 


French, Greek, Turkiſh, and 


Ruſſian, which laſt they learn of 
their nurſes, who are generally of 
that country, This ſeems almoſt 
incredible to you, and is, in my 
mind, one of the moſt curious 
things in this country, and takes 
off very much from the merit of 
our ladies, who ſet up for ſuch ex- 
traordinary geniuſes upon the credit 
of ſome ſuperficial knowledge of 
French and Italian. 

As I prefer Engliſh to all the 
reſt, I am extremely mortified at 
the daily decay of it in my head, 
where, I'll aſſure you (with grief 


of heart) it is reduced to ſuch a 


ſmall number of words, I cannot 


A luxuriant fancy diſplays itſelf 
throughcut theſe letters; in a variety 


of deſcriptions, and the laſt letter 


ends witn ſome lines, Which, had 
they been wrote by the lady M 
W —— M-— would probably have 
been well known in the world be- 
fore this publication. If tkeſe lines 


want that ſober cant which is ne- 
ceſſary to an epitaph; they have 


that eaſe and elegance, that liveli- 
neſs in the turn which juſtifies us 
in giving them to the reader as an 
excellent epigram, _ | 


Here lies John Hughes and Sarah Drew; 

Perhaps you'll ſay, what's that to you? 

Believe me, friend, much may be ſaid 

On that poor couple that are dead. : 

On Sunday next they ſhould have married ; 
But ſee how oddly things are carried! 
On Thurſday laſt it rain'd and lighten'd; 


Theſe tender lovers ſadly frighten'd, 


„ bSnhelter'd beneath the cocking hay - 
In hopes to paſs the time away. ge : 
But the Bol D THUNDER found them out | . 


(Commiſſion'd for that end no doubt) 
And ſeizing on their trembling breath; 
Conſign'd them to the ſhades of death. 
Who knows if *twas not kindly done? 
For had they ſeen the next year's ſun, 
A beaten wife and cuckold ſwain, 
Had jointly curs'd the marriage chain; 


Now they are happy in their 


oom, 


Fo PoFE HAS WROTE UPON THEIR TOMB; 


* 

recollect any tolerable phraſe to 
conclude with, and am forced to 
tell your ladyſhip very bluntly, 
that] am, . 


Your faithful humble ſervant.” 


con- | 


| 
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